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INTRODUCTORY  OR  HISTORICAL  NOTE. 


On  the  3d  of  March  1830  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
a  Resolye,  authorizmg  ancflhequestiDg  the  Goyernor  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  **  to  appoint  a  Surveyor  well  skilled  in  astronomy  and 
in  the  art  of  survepng  upon  trigonometrical  principles — to  make  a 
general  Survey  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  from  such  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  calculations  as  may  be  made,  to  project  an  accurate 
skeleton  plan  of  the  State,  which  shall  exhibit  the  external  lines  there- 
of and  the  most  prominent  objects  within  those  lines  and  their  loca- 
tions." 

In  Governor  Lincoln's  Message  to  the  Legislature  May  29th, 
1830,  we  find  the  following  recomendation. 

'*  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  consideration  the  utility  of  con- 
necting with  the  Geographical  Surveys,  an  examination  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  them 
on  the  map.  Much  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country 
would  thus  be  gained,  and  especially  the  presence  of  valuable  ores, 
with  the  localities  and  extent  of  quarries,  and  of  coal  and  lime  form- 
ations, objects  of  enquiry  so  essential  to  internal  improvements,  and 
the  advancement  of  domestic  prosperity,  would  be  discovered,  and  the 
possession  and  advantages  of  them  given  to  the  public.  I  am  assur- 
ed that  much  has  already  been  gratuitously  done,  by  some  eminent 
professors  in  our  colleges,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  work, 
and  that,  at  a  little  expense,  it  might  be  completed,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  generous  labors  thus  far,  be  secured  to  the  State.  This,  howev- 
er, will  require  the  interposition  of  your  authority  in  increasing  the 
present  appropriation,  and  permitting  an  application  of  it,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  the  end  pro- 
posed." 

In  conformity  with  these  suggestions,  the  Legislature,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1830,  ''Resolved^  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
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ibe  advice  of  the  council,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoini 
some  suitable  person,  to  make  a  geological  examination  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  connection  with  the  general  survey,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  inserted  on  the  map  which  may  be  published,  &c.' 

On  the  26th  of  June  1830,  Governor  Lincoln  issued  a  Commis- 
sion to  the  author  of  the  following  Report,  directing  him  **to  make  the 
geological  examination  of  this  Common  wealth,  in  the  manner  con- 
templated by  said  Resolve,  performing  such  duties  relating  thereto, 
as  are  or  may  be  enjoined  upon  you  ;  and  obeying  siich  instructions 
as.  from  time  to  time,  you  may  receive  from  ihe  proper  authority/ 

February  2d  1831,  the  Legislature  still  further  authorized  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  *Ho  direct  the  peivm  w  ho  is  appointed  to  make 
a  Geological  Survey  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  cause  to  be  annexed 
to  his  report  on  that  subject,  a  list  of  the  native  Mineralogical,  Botan- 
ical and  Zoological  productions  of  the  Common  %vealth.  so  far  as  it  may 
be  practicable  to  ascertaian  the  same  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 
priation already  made  for  this  Survey."' 

The  first  part  of  the  following  Report  with  the  Geological  Map, 
having  been  presented  to  the  Government  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1832,  it  was  ordered  to  U  printed :  and  on  the  24ih  of  March 
1 832,  the  Legislature  "  R*:$olrid,  tliat  the  GOO  copies  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Commonwealth,  pro- 
vided in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  made  by  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  of  Council,  for  the  use  of  Govcrment,  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  ^^mmonwealth,  and  by  him  be  dis- 
tibuted,  as  follows,  viz. 

Four  copies  to  the  Governor, 

Two  copies  to  the  Lieut  Governor  , 

One  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Council ; 

One  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ; 

Five  copies  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State; 

And  that  the  remaining  copifb  be  dirtributed  as  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  may  direct.'' 

In  the  early  part  of  1833,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  following  Re- 
port were  submitted  in  an  unfinibhed  state  to  the  examination  of  the 
Committee  on  Education.  Notwithstanding  their  imperfect  state, 
however,  the  Legislature  on  the  *25th  of  Fcbuary  adopted  the  follow- 
ing very  liberal  Resolves. 

'*  Resolved,  ih&i  hiB  Excellency  the   <  Governor,  be,  and   hereby  is 
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authorized  to  cause  twelve  hundred  copies  of  tKe  Report  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Commonwealth ;  including  that  part  of  the 
Report  already  made,  as  well  as  the  part  hereafter  to  be  made,  with 
the  drawings  which  shall  accompany  said  Report,  to  be  published  in 
such  way  and  manner  as  he  shall  deem  proper  and  expedient :  and 
he  is  authorized  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Council,  to  draw  his 
warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  such  sum,  or 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  resolve  into  full  effect." 

"  Resolved,  that  the  said  twelve  hundred  copies,  when  published, 
bhall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  bftdistrib- 
uted  in  the  following  manner,  Viz  : 

Twelve  copies  to  the  Gk^^prnor  ; 

Six  copies  to  the  Lieut.  Governor  ; 

One  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives; 

One  copy  each  to  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  to  each  of  the 
Clerks  and  Chaplains  of  the  two  Houses ; 

One  copy  to  each  town  in  the  Commonwealth; 

Five  copies  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State; 

Two  copies  each  to  Harvard,  Amherst  and  Williams  Colleges; 

One  copy  each  to  the  Theological  Seminaries  at  Andover  and 
Newton ; 

One  copy  to  each  incorporated  Academy  in  the  Commonwealth  ; 

One  copy  each  to  the  Boston  and  Salem  Atheneums; 

One  copy  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 

One  copy  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester; 

One  copy  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 

One  copy  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  : 

Twenty  copies  to  the  Geological  surveyor ;  and 

One  copy  to  each  person  who  shall  have  aided  him  in  preparing 
ihe  Catalogues  appended  to  the  Report; 

Two  copies  to  the  Library  of  the  United  States ; 

One  copy  to  the  Executive  of  each  Stale  in  the  Union, 

And  the  remaining  copies  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  shall  direct."' 
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REPORT. 

PART  I. 

ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

To  His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln,  Esq. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Having  in  a  good  measure  executed  the  commission  received  from 
your  Excellency,  bearing  date  June  25,  1830,  and  directing  me  to 
make  a  geological  examination  of  the  State ;  I  beg  leave  to  present 
you  with  the  first  part  of  my  Report. 

My  commission  contemplates  an  exhibition  of  the  dififerent  rock  for- 
mations in  the  State,  upon  the  map  of  the  Commonwealth  now  in 
progress.  But  as  it  must  necessarily  be  a  period  of  considerable 
length  before  that  work  can  be  completed,  I  have  constructed  a  small 
map  from  such  materials  as  already  exist,  and  delineated  upon  it  the 
various  kinds  of  rock  that  prevail  in  the  State.  These  are  shown  by 
different  colors  and  simple  markings,  easily  understood  by  reference 
to  the  tablets  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sheet 

To  avoid  confusion,  I  have  placed  on  this  map  only  so  much  of 
topography  and  geography,  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  All  the 
mountains  and  smaller  rivers,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  towns,  have 
been  omitted ;  the  centre  of  each  town  being  indicated  by  a  small 
circle.  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  employed'  only  six  different 
colors  to  mark  the  rocks  ;  although  more  than  twenty  kinds  are  rep- 
resented. But  these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  grouped  together, 
as  they  are  in  nature,  in  general  divisions ;  the  rocks  in  each  division 
being  so  intimately  related,  that  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  varieties  ;  although,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
their  differences  are  very  important.  All  the  rocks  of  a  group  have 
a  common  color  on  the  map ;  and  the  different  sorts  are  delineated  by 
means  of  dots,  crosses,  circles,  &c.  In  short,  it  has  been  a  great  ob- 
ject with  me,  so  to  simplify  the  map  as  to  render  it  easily  intelligible ; 

1 


Whil*  H  isthibiia  all  thai  is  imporlaDt  to  the  practical  man,  as  well  aa 
III  iho  ■cicntific  enquirer.  In  the  first  part  of  ray  Report,  I  shall  ei- 
jilain  tht<  dilTcrcnl  formations  on  iho  ma|^  only  so  fur  aa  shall  be  ne- 
i^riaiiry  in  iUuftraling  our  geology  with  reference  to  the  useful  arts ; 
rpHfving  the  most  imponant  scientific  remarks  to  a  subsequent  period. 

It  will  W  Bcen  tbat  I  hflve  extended  the  map  a  short  distance  into 
the  uiljoining  stales.  This  was  done  chiefly  with  a  view  to  eihibit 
rnrlBJn  Iwds  of  ore,  or  other  interesting  minerals,  which  occur  just 
Ui'ivonil  r'lir  limits,  la  a  statistical  point  of  view,  these  are  nearly  as 
irnportAnl  as  those  found  within  the  State ;  and  for  this  reason  I  shall 
notice  Fuch  minerals  in  my  Report. 

In  laying  down  the  geology  of  the  eastern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  I 
have  been  much  assisted  by  the  communications  of  Col.  Joseph  G. 
Toticn,  of  Newport.  In  the  gcologj'  of  Berkshire,  I  have  been  greatly 
Hided  by  the  geological  mop  of  that  county,  published  a  few  years 
Bince  by  Professor  Dewey. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  give  to  each  rock,  precisely  that  rela- 
tive extent  on  the  map,  which  it  occupies  on  the  earth's  surface.  To 
do  this  with  perfect  accjiracy,  over  an  extent  of  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand square  jniles,  would  be  an  almost  <!ndless  task  :  especially  when 
\vc  recollect,  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  iho  rocks  are 
covered  by  loose  soil ;  so  thai  in  some  instances,  no  rock  in  place 
shows  itself  to  the  traveller,  for  an  extent  of  diirty  or  forty  miles..  In 
8uch  cases,  indeed,  this  stratum  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  has  been 
exhibited  on  the  map  under  the  name  of  diluvium.  Still,  under  tha 
most  favorable  circumstaoBCS  for  observation,  the  uflbrt  to  give  on  a  map 
the  exact  boundaries  of  each  particular  rock,  must  be  regarded  as  only 
an  approximation  to  (he  truth.  Yet,  for  all  practical  purposes,  such 
approximation  answers  nearly  as  well  as  entire  accuracy.  If  I  have 
not  misunderstood  my  commission  and  instructions,  I  was  to  have 
principally  in  view^n  my  examinations,  practical  utility ;  not  neg- 
lucling,  however,  interesting  geological  facts,  which  have  an  impo[taat 
hciiring  upon  science.  Under  such  impressions  I  have  gone,  over  the 
State  OS  rapidly  us  seemed  to  me  consistent  with  ihi;  accomplishment 
of  these  main  objects.  In  attempting  to  construct  such  a  map  as  is 
sppended,  in  (he  time  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  survey,  I  am  not 
widiout  fears  that  1  shall  bo  thought  to  have  aimed  at  too  much  ;  or 
(list  il  will  be  supposed  Utile  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  Had 
I  (iirt  previously  Imcome  acquainted  with  llie  geology  of  nearly  one 
lialf  the  State,  from  my  own  observation,  or  the  published  accounts  of 


B  Dewey,  Webster,  and  the  Danas,  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  object,  with  any  confidence  in  the  correctness 
of  the  resuhs.  And  as  it  is,  I  am  aware  that  the  map  may  need  sev- 
eral minor  alterations;  though  I  feel  quite  confident  of  the  correctness 
of  its  leading  features.  To  obtain  such  corrections  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  conlemplaied  map  of  the  State,  is  one  strong  inducement, 
thus  early,  to  present  this  Repon,  and  the  accompanying  map.  For, 
should  the  Report  in  any  way  be  made  public,  I  shall  hope  that  gen- 
tlemen of  intelligence,  in  different  parts  of  the  Slate,  will  do  me  the 
giifavor  to  communicate  any  errors  or  omissions  which  they  may  no- 


propose  to  divide  my  Report  into  four  parts.   .  The  ^rst  pari  will 

labrace  the  Econohical  Gkology  of  the  State  ;    or  an  account  of 

rocks,  soils,  and  minerals,  that  may  be  applied  to  useful  purposes, 

thus  become  sources  of  pecuniary  profit. 

f  The  second  part  will  embrace  our  Topooraphical  Geolooy  ;  or 

account  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  oar  scenery. 
I'Tbe  fAiri^  pari  will  consist  of  our  Scientific  Geolooy;    or  an 

rant  of  our  rocks  in  their  relation  to  science. 
^The  fourth  part  will  consist  of  catalogues  "of  the  native  minera- 
.1,  botanical,  and  zoological  productions  of  the  Commonwealth," 
as  they  can  be  obtained ;  agreeably  to  a  resolve  of  the  Logisla- 
approved  by  your  Excellency,  February  tj,  1831.  Several  gen- 
dJatiog^ished  for  their  attainments  in  natural  history,  have  gen- 
dy  offered  to  furnish  these  lists  in  those  branches  with  which  they 
osi  fa  miliar. 

illustrate  the  (irst  and  third  parts  of  the  Report,  I  have  in  ac- 

ince  whh  directions  from  your  Excellency,  collected  specimens 

I  every  variety  of  rock  I  could  find  in  the  Commonwealth  ;    and  in 

ses  where  a  rock  is  quarried,  or  might  be  quarried  in  several 

I,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  specimens  from  each  locality,      1 

collected  likewise  all  the  ores  of  importance  found  in  the  State, 

fe  well  as  the  other  simple  minerals,  which  could  he  obtained  without 

h  difficulty  or  delay.     I  did  not  suppose  that  my  instructions  au- 

hortzed  me  to  be  at  much  expense  and  trouble  in  procuring  every 

mineral  that  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  State;    nl- 

fcough  this  object  may  slill  be  accomplished,  if  I  have  mistaken  the 

ons  of  the  Government.     The  collection  which  I  have  made  for 

e  of  the  Ctevcrmnent  conlaine  about  1200  specimens.     I  do  not 

lo  what  use  the  Government  intends  to  devote  this  collection. 
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But  supposing  it  would  be  placed  in  some  public  situation,  in  ord 
exhibit  to  the  citizens  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  ihe  Stale,  1  have 
en^eavsred  to  obtain  from  all  the  important  quarries  and  beds,  whence 
stones  ate  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  architecture  or  ornament,  spe- 
cimcns  which  would  fairly  exhibit  the  qualities  and  \-alue  of  each. 
About  130  of  these  specimena  I  have  had  polished,  or  smoothed  and 
varnished,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  their  real  qualities. 

I  have  also,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  endeavored  to  col- 
lect all  the  important  varieties  of  rocks  and  minerals  in  the  State,  for 
the  use  of  each  of  the  colleges  in  the  Commouweallh :  though  the 
number  of  specimens  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  collection  for  govern- 
ment. 

In  presenting  a  view  of  our  economical  geology,  I  shall  first  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  different  soils  found  in  ihe  state,  as  connected 
with  the  rocks  over  which  they  lie.  And  since  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  ail  soils  had  their  origin  in  the  disintegration,  or  de- 
composition of  rocks,  it  might  seem  easy,  at  first  ihoughi,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  soil,  if  we  know  the  integrant  and  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  rock  underneath  it.  Thus,  in  a  soil  lying  above 
granite,  we  might  expect  that  siliceous  sand  would  be  the  predomi- 
nant ingredient;  neit,  clay  with  small  quantities  of  poUish,  lime, 
magnesia  and  iron ;  because  these  are  the  constituents  of  granite.  But 
several  causes  so  modify  soils,  as  to  render  all  conclusions  of  this 
kind  extremely  uncertain.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  a  soil 
depends  more,  in  general,  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  matters  il  contains,  than  upon  the  nature  of  its  other 
ingredients.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  agency  of  running  water, 
not  merely  of  existing  streams,  but  of  mightiuc  currents,  to  which  the 
surface  has  been  exposed  in  early  limes,  has  been  powerful  in  mod- 
ifying the  laose  coverings  of  the  rocks.  This  aqueous  agency  has 
often  covered  one  rock  with  the  spoils  of  another ;  and  sometimes 
mixed  together  the  worn  off  fragments  of  half  a  dozen,  and  accu- 
mulated them  in  immense  quantities  in  particular  districts.  These 
circumstances  have  rendered  the  subject  under  consideration  an  ex- 
tremely dillicult  one ;  and  very  few  general  principles  have  yet  been 
settled  concerning  it.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  it  in  this,  or  other  countries.  Still,  tbere  is  such  a 
thing  as  peculiarhy  of  soil,  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  rock 
from  which  it  principally  proceeded.  I  shall  notice  any  poculiarii 
fif  this  kind,  that  have  struck  me,  in  the  soils  of  Massachusetts ; 


Dnat  enjoy  the  advantage  of  comparison,  not  having  found  n: 
n  one  or  two  obfietvatioas  of  a  similar  kind,  made  on 
itioenL     I  shall  begin  with  the  stratum  that  lies  above  every  olh- 
Uf — viz. 

AUarmm. 

In  this  part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  not  enter  into  &  syatematic  and 
minute  description  of  the  various  formations  represented  on  the  ac- 
companying map.  Such  description  belongs  more  appropriately  to 
the  scientific  pari.  I  shall  here  describe  the  diflerent  strata  only  so 
far  as  is  necessary  lo  the  particular  purpose  I  have  in  view. 

Alluvium  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  fine  loamy  deposh,  which  is  year- 
ly forming  from  the  sediment  of  running  waters,  chiefly  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  rivers.  It  is  made  up,  of  course,  of  the  finest  and  richest  por- 
tions of  every  soil  over  which  the  waters  have  passed.  Hence  alluvial 
meadows  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  fertility.  No  extensive 
aUuvinl  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts;  although  limited  patches  of  this 
sitatum  exist  not  unfrequently  along  the  banks  of  every  stream,  and 
with  the  adjoining  elevated  ground  covered  by  wood  and  pasture  con- 
stitute not  a  few  of  the  moat  productive  farms  in  the  Stale.  Even 
where  Deerfield  river  winds  its  way  among  the  lofty  and  precipitous 
spurs  of  Hoosac  mountain,  which  crowd  so  close  upon  the  path  as 
ahoost  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  at  noon-dny,  the  traveller  is  some- 
times agreeably  surprised  lo  see  a  luxuriant  meadow  open  before  him, 
rewarding  the  tabors  of  some  thrifty  farmer.  No  alluvial  tracts, 
however,  have  been  thought  of  sufficient  extent  (o  deserve  a  place  on 
the  map,  except  one  or  two  salt  marshes  a  little  northeast  of  Boston, 
and  several  meadows  along  the  Connecticut,  Deerfield,  and  Housa- 
tonie.  Those  of  Longmeadow.  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hadley, 
Hatfield,  Deerfield,  and  Northfieid,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
Dnrivalled  exuberance  and  beauty.  Those  in  Great  Harrington,  Stock- 
bridge,  and  Sheffield,  are  scarcely  less  inviting. 

There  is  one  variety  of  alluvial  soil  in  this  State,  that  deserves 
more  attention  from  our  agriculturalists.  I  refer  to  those  numerous 
uncultivated  swamps,  which  have  for  ages  been  the  reservoirs  of  rich 
soil,  (hat  has  been  washed  thither  by  rains  and  brooks.  To  reclaim 
them,  does,  indeed,  require  not  a  little  labor  and  expense.  But  where 
the  effort  has  been  successful,  the  great  and  continued  exuberance  of 
these  spots,  has  astonished  and  amply  repaid  the  experimenter.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  ihey  cannot  be  reclaimed,  which  I  believe  to  bo 
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few,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  converted  into  manure,  and  spread  again 

over  those  higher  regiona  around,  from  whit-h,  by  slow  aqueous 
agency,  ihey  have  been  washed  away.  Very  many  of  ihc  most  bar- 
ren regions  in  the  Stale,  miglit,  by  this  means,  be  clothed  with  fertilily 
and  plenty. 

DiUcUm. 
This  occupies  more  of  the  surface  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other  , 
formation  It  is  not  generally  distinguished  from  alluvium :  but  it  is 
usually  much  coarser,  being  made  up  commonly  of  large  pebbles,  or 
rounded  stones,  mixed  with  sand  and  fragments  of  every  size,  which 
are  often  piled  up  in  rounded  hills  to  a  considerubla  height ;  and  un- 
der such  circumstances,  as  preclude  the  probability  that  it  could  have 
resulted  from  existing  streams.  Indeed,  it  is  spread  over  the  highest 
mountains,  wherever  it  could  find  a  lodgment,  and  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  powerful  currents  of  water,  whieii,  in  early  limes,  swept 
over  the  globe. 

!w,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  for- 

1  the  proper  place,  I  shall  exhibit  several 

I  and  mode  of  occurrehce.      But  in  an 

'iew,  it  is  the  lenst  interesting  of  all  our  strata; 

s  ihe  most  unfriendly  to  rich  vegetation.      And 

a  good  measure  over  every  kind  of  rock,  it  often 


la  a  acienlific  point  6f 
mations  in  (he  State  ;  anc 
&ct8  respecting  its  rclati 
agricultural  point  of 
for  of  all  the  soils,  it 
as  it  is  spread 

prevents  the  formation  of  a  good  soil,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
rock.  It  is  in  general  easily  recognized  in  the  most  sterile  places,  in 
the  form  of  low  rounded  hills,  composed  almost  entirely  of  coarse 
pebbles,  or  cobble  stones,  and  sometimes  larger  rounded  masses  of 
rock,  called  bowlders,  mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and  covered  with  a 
stinted  vegetation.  It  was  evidently  deposited  by  currents  rushing  vi- 
olently over  the  surface  ;  since  only  the  coarser  materials,  which  were 
driven  along,  were  left  ;  while  the  finer  particles  were  kept  suspend- 
ed by  the  agitation  of  the  waters.  Some  varieties  of  this  diluvium 
may,  indeed,  be  converted  into  a  soil  of  tolerablo  richness  by  manur- 
ing it  abundantly,  and  clearing  away  the  atones.  And  generally  too. 
the  rains  that  have  fallen  on  it  for  thousands  of  years,  have  conveyed 
its  finer  particles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vallies  and  cavities,  with  which 
ihis  formation  abounds,  and  these  being  mixed  with  much  vegetable 
decayed  matter,  a  soil  of  good  qualiiy  is  formed.  So  that  within  the 
limits  of  this  formation  much  good  hind  occurs.  But  these  fertile 
spots  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  deuoiuinated  alluvium  than  diluviiuu, 
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Had  diluvium  been  represented  on  the  Map  wherever  it  occurs* 
scarcely  any  other  formation  could  have  been  exhibited.  I  have 
Boarked  the  region  as  diluvial,  only  where  it  occurs  in  such  quanti- 
ties,  as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  every  other  stratum.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  south  east  part  of  the  State ;  the  counties  of  Plym- 
outh, Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket,  being  almost  entirely  over- 
spread by  it ;  so  that  in  the  three  latter  counties,  I  scarcely  found  any 
rocks  that  did  not  appear  to  have  been  broken  up  and  moved  from 
their  original  bed.  Towards  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  this  stratum 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  sand ;  which  ofien  constitutes  those 
hills  called  downs  or  dunes,^  that  travel  inland  by  the  action  of  winds, 
and  do  great  mischief,  by  overruniiing  fertile  spots ;  and  on  the  east- 
em  continent,  by  burying  even  villages  and  cities.  The  most  effec- 
tual remedy  that  nature  has  provided  against  these  encroachments, 
seems  to  be  Beach  Grass ; — (Anindo  arenaria,  Lin.  Psamma  are- 
naria,  Beauv.)  which  is  able,  not  only  to  fix  itself  on  the  most  barren 
ridge  of  sand,  but  also  in  time  to  fix  the  sand  itself 

Diluvial  tracts  of  considerable  extent  exist  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  along  the  western  base  of  Hoosac 
Mountain.  None  of  them  however  are  noticed  on  the  Map.  Most 
of  the  islands  i^  Boston  Harbor  are  thus  colored }  and  a  part  of  Mai- 
den and  Chelsea. 

Tertiary  Formations. 

The  only  difference  between  these  and  diluvium;  is,  that  in  diluvi- 
um, the  sand,  pebbles,  and  clay,  are  confusedly  mixed  together ;  ex- 
Mbiting  only  an  imperfect  stratification ;  but  in  the  tertiary  formations, 
these  materials  are  arranged  in  regular,  and  generally  in  horizontal 
layers,  one  above  another,  and  appear  to  have  been  deposited  at 
earlier  epoc^.  Hence,  when  the  sandy  stratum  happens  to  lie 
uppermost,  the  soil  will  be  too  sandy ;  but  if  this  be  worn  away, 
so  that  the  clay  lies  at  the  surface,  the  soil  will  be  too  argillaceous  ; 
or  if  the  gravel  stratum  be  exposed,  the  soil  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  diluvium.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  soil  thus  produced  may  be 
seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut ;  where  exists  the  most  extensive 
tertiary  formation  in  the  State ;  extending  nearly  to  Middletown  in 
Connecticut.     Upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  to  choose  in  an  agricul- 

*  Dunes  are  properly  alluvial  phenomena,  though  dUuvial  sand  (as  in  the  case 
Qientioned  in  the  text)  is  often  employed  in  their  production. 
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taral  point  of  Tiew,  between  those  tertiary  formations  that  occur  in 
Massachusetts,  and  our  dilnTium,  although  in  Elngland,  some  of  these 
ibrmationst  that  embrace  beds  of  loam  ^nd  marl,  are  very  productiTe* 
Bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  of  our  tertiary  formations 
are  identical  with  any  in  Europe.  At  any  rate,  ours  contain  no  marl« 
and  very  little  loam ;  and  where  the  sand  is  uppermost,  mnch  of  the 
soil  corresponds  to  those  unimproved  and  unimproyaUe  tracts,  that 
occur  in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  English  metropolis— composed 
oc  what  is  locally  denominated  bagshot  sand.  Where  the  iday  pre- 
doBunaces.  howerer,  cultivation  and  proper  manure  produce  a  valua- 
lae  xiL  Of  this  description  are  the  small  tertiary  patches  on  the 
3iap  ia  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Tliere,  in  fact,  the  clay  i\ear  the  snr- 
iux  appears  generally  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  to  be  a  kind  of 
Uiam :  and  k  a  doubUul  whether  they  ought  nq^  rather  to  have  been 
•siioPEii  as  dilaviom,  than  as  tertiary.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked, 
c&ic  -iie  msicj  plaias  along  Connecticut  river,  are  very  congenial  to 
tiii  irrrji  it  rj*  and  are  very  easy  to  cultivate. 

Sat  Red  Sandstone. 

TYlb  ia  5^aziii  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Although  com- 
jnmei  oc  namerooa  varieties  of  rock,  the  prevailing  c<dor  is  red ;  and 
die  r^ficfesc  variedes  are  mo^  liable  to  decomposition;  viz.  a  red  slate 
ami  a  r*»d  ssadacMie.  No  rock  in  the  State  disintegrates  so  eaaly  as 
dun :  ncr  has  any  other  so  impressed  its  peculiar  characters  upon  the 
!MiL  Li  IjXk^  Ucadow,  Wilbraham.  Southwick,  West  Sprnigfield, 
£asuampck;Ti.  ui«i  Grsen^eld,  it  is  common  to  see  tracts  of  consider- 
thu»  *«i»Tic  Trittre  :a*  dilarium  and  tertiary  are  chiefly  swept  away, 
«££uhirji'r  :3ac  vt^ai~nrx  aspect,  which  in  England  is  so  characteristic 
It  muA  utn-r-iiL  zma  dtis  5?rmatioiL  The  Devonshire  bmchers,  it  is 
«uit.  tn  t.iut  ai  xacmr^ah  the  sheep  raised  on  this  soiCby  the  color 
\i  :af»r  iiwr.it .  imi  Jistrnj  local  names  in  that  country  originated 
hun  ritt  vtmn  r^mTTtfia-rre :  scsch  as  Bougemont  Outlet  is  Exeter ; 
3bvt  gi,ll  tail  ResmirL  zi  S::Qe79ecshire ;  Bed  Biook,  in  Gbocesler- 
muTf*    0U^  iLrt,  Ruatgrnam  4c.  in  Yorkshire: 

Tut  larw  T'*fi  tt3c£&raif  s  saji  la  he  associaled  vrith  sooie  of  the 
nnjc  krui>  jmni  ji  E&Tjaiui :  eneciaUr  that  varMCr  of  the  rock  de- 
itamnaoKL  rvt  macL  h  s  C2acigufished  lor  the  excettcoce  of  ks 
wu'iUL  uuri^  i*!aiui.  tail  zitLx.  The  sand  resuhing  fron  the  decom- 
jMivuJL  ii'  ^iH  riDLner  TLrjsoes  oc  the  rock,  piodaces  moat  of  die  rye 
mtvs.  a  ZaarioiiL     Ix  'jac  cooziot.  howi?ver,th»  feraadomooiiiains 
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not  a  little  limestond,  either  in  beds,  or  impregnating  the  sandfttooe. 
Bat  in  Massachclsetts,  the  lime  is  in  small  quantity :  and  hence  prob- 
ably it  afibrds  a  soil  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  English  rook. 
Still,  with  US  its  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality.  Its  poorer  rarieties  are 
excellent  for  rye.  It  is  also  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  fruit.  The 
grass  grown  upon  it  is  of  a  superior  quality ;  and  it  afibrds  excellent 
pasture.  The  establishment  of  the  Shakers  in  Enfield,  Ct,  exhibits 
a  fiiTorable  example  of  the  productiveness  of  this  soil,  when  under  a 
good  cultivation.  The  black,  white,  and  red  oaks,  with  pignut  hick- 
ory, chesnut,  and  soft  maple,  (Acer  rubrum,)  are  the  forest  trees  most 
naturally  produced  upon  this  soil.  « 

Argillaceous  Slate  and  Graywacke. 

Th^  argillaceous  slate  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is  intimately  con-* 
nected  with  the  gra3rwacke,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  vari- 
ety of  that  rock.  It  is  considerably  difierent  from  the  argillaceous 
slate  of  Worcester,  Franklin,  and  Berkshire  counties.  Every  vari- 
ety^  however,  furnishes  by  decomposition,  a  dark  colored  soil,  which^ 
although  somewhat  apt  to  be  cold*  is  capable  of  being  made  very*fer- 
tile.  The  central  parts  of  Quincy,  exhibit  a  favorable  example  of  the 
soil  lying  above  this  rock.  The  range  in  Worcester  county,  is  almost 
every  where  overspread  with  diluvium,  and  in  Franklin  and  Berk- 
shire, this  rock  is  so  limited  iti  extent,  as  not  vety  strikingly  to  de- 
velop the  peculiarities  of  its  superincumbent  soil. .  Professor  Dewey, 
however,  says,  that  in  Berkshire  **  the  argillaceous  district  is  more 
fertile  and  productive  than  any  other  portion  of  the  section,  except  t^e 
alluvial." 

Numerous  varieties  of  rock,  both  in  colored  shale  or  slate,  contain- 
ing the  anthracite  coal  of  Rhode  Island*  to  the  coarse  conglomeratCf 
or  plum  pudding  stone,  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Dighton,  Somerset, 
and  Swansey.  Most  of  these  varieties,  however,  appear  to  furnish  a 
soil  of  good  quality,  and  sometimes  of  superior  fertility.  The  island 
of  Rhode  Island  exhibits  the  superiority  of  the  soil  of  this  formation, 
10  that  of  several  others  that  surround  it.  As  we  proceed  northerly, 
the  great  quantities  of  diluvium  spread  over  the  surface,  obliterate,  or 
greatly  modify  the  soil  peculiar  to  the  formation.  But  in  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Brooklin,  Brighton,  and  Newton,  it  is  exhibited  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  presenting  the  finest  examples  of  exuberant  farms  and  gar- 
dens in  the  Commonwealth ;  althouirh  we  must  not  forget  the  very 
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Miperior  cmlciration  tha(  has  been  bestowed  upon  that  put  of  the  State. 
Still,  sach  Inxuriance  as  we  there  witness — snch  fine  fiuit  espeeiallj 
—could  not  be  produced  without  a  soil  naturally  excellent 

Iron  Ore. 

No  ore  except  iron  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  State  to  de 
serre  notice  in  an  agricultural  point  of  Tiew.  In  the  west  part  of 
Worcester  County,  the  soil  for  a  width  of  sevefal  miles  across  the 
whole  State,  is  so  highly  impregnated  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  as  to 
feceive  from  it  a  very  deep  tinge  of  what  is  called  iron  rust  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  low  grounds ;  Inhere  are  frequently  found 
beds  of  bog  ore.  I  do  not  know  ver^'  definitely  the  efleet  of  this  iron  a 
upon  vegetation ;  but  judging  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  fiirms 
in  the  Brookficlds,  Sturbridge,  Hardwick,  New  Braintree,  Barre^ 
Hubbardston,  &c.,  I  should  presume  it  to  be  ^ood.  Certainly  it  can- 
not be  injurious  ;  for  no  part  of  the  County  exceeds  the  towns  just 
named  in  the  appearance  of  its  farming  interest :  and  nearly  all  the 
Cotmty,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map.  is  of  one  formation.  It  would 
be  aft  interesting  problem,  which  in  that  county  can  be  solved,  to 
determine  the  precise  influence  of  a  soil  highly  ferruginous  upon  reg- 
ttatioik 

Stea4iie^  SerptntinCr  ScapoliU  Rock,  Limestone 

The  next  rocks,  in  an  ascending  order  upon  the  tablets  attached  to 
the  map,  are  steatite  or  soapstone,  serpentine  and  scapolite  rocks 
Byt  they  are  of  such  limited  extent  as  to  deserve  no  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. The  next  rock,  namely,  limestone,  b  found  onlv  in  Berk- 
shire  County,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  modify  the  so9  over  much  ex- 
tent of  surfiice  But  in  that  county  it  occupies  most  of  the  vaUies; 
while  the  mountains  are  chiefly  mica  slate.  And  the  fertility  of  these 
Tallies  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  good  influence  of  disint^rated 
and  decomposing  carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  soil  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  it  is  generally  thoug-ht  in  Europe,  that  soils  of  this  description 
aro  more  productive  than  any  other,  except  rich  alluvions.  And  I  ap- 
prehend that  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  the  soil  of  the  princi- 
pal part  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  absence  of  lime.  Probably  if  our 
fitrmors  could  procure  this  article  at  a  moderate  expense,  its  applica- 
tion nn  n  manure  would  amply  reward  ihem  for  their  trouble.  Lime- 
iionr  that  contains  much  magnesia,  is.  indeed,  said  to  be  injurious  ta 
«M|fittAiion,  iMiloss  it  be  upon  peaty  soil,  or  soil  containiag  much  veg- 
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etable  niatter ;  and  this  limestone  is  common  in.  Berkshire  CousAyL 
But  it  occurs  there  in  beds,  alternating  with  the  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  I  apprehend  rarely  produces  any  bad  effect 

Quartz  Rock. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  one  variety  of  this  rock  is  associ- 
ated with  mica  slate,  and  another  with  gneiss ;  so  intimately,  indeed* 
that  its  agricultural  character  may  be  considered  the  same  as  that  of 
these  rocks.  When  it  occurs  in  the  state  of  pure  quartz,  it  is  so  lit- 
tle acted  upon  by  the  common  decomposing  agents,  such  as  air^  heat 
and  moisture,  as  to  exert  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  superincum** 
bent  soil ;  except  in  the  town  of  Cheshire,  where  it  produces  a  pure 
white  sand. 

Chlorite  Slate,  Talcose  Slate,  Mica  Slate, 

The  first  of  these  rocks  occupies  too  little  space  to  deserve  any  no- 
tice in  respect  to  the  soil  resulting  from  it.  The  second  is  in  general 
a  mere  variety  of  mica  slate,  talc  taking  the  place  of  mica,  or  being 
superadded  to  it.  Where  the^alcose  slate,  however,  is  most  pure,  so 
as  in  fact  to  be  little  else  but  slaty  talc,  with  more  or  less  quartz,  the 
soil  which  its  decomposition  produces,  is  decidedly  inferior*to  that  re- 
sulting from  mica  slate ;  and  probably  this  is  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  magnesia  which  talc  contains. 

Mica  slate  produces  a  soil  of  a  medium  quality.  Some  varieties  of 
it  underlie  tracts  of  superior  quality.  But  the  most  extensive  tract  of 
mica  slate  in  Massachusetts,  consists  of  the  high  and  mountainous  re- 
gion west  of  Connecticut  river :  so  thayiis  difficult  to  compare  the 
soil  lying  over  it,  with  that  of  formatioflbt  a  lower  level.  The  deep 
ravines,  however,  so  common  in  the  mica  slate,  furnish  many  very 
fertile,  thoagh  limited  patches  of  groimd ;  while  the  mountain  sides 
are  very  superior  for  grazing. 

Hornblende  Slate,  Oneiss. 

Gneiss,  which  differs  from  granite  only  in  having  a  slaty  structure, 
occupies  more  of  the  surface  of  the  State  than  any  other  rock.  It 
sometimes  takes  into  its  composition  the  black  mineral  called  horn- 
blende ;  even  losing  its  common  ingredients  ;  and  then  it  is  denomin- 
ated Hornblende  Slate.  Mji 

The  soil  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  gneiss  is  so^ll  mark- 
ed, as  not  to  be  easily  mistaken  by  an  experienced  eye.     Its  predomi- 


^^^  Ml(«vitH»iit  i«  «  rather  fine  whitish  sand ;  and  sometiBies  beds  of 
«v\i4%HMvl.v  |>urv  mud  are  found  in  it;  as  in  Pelbam  and  Shotesbury. 
lM<luvd»  *hv  muH^aranoe  of  the  soil  from  gneiss,  indicates  uncommon 
ivvi»«i V  uuU  Htorility.  But  fac^  do  not  correspond  to  this  anticipcoion ; 
I'UJT  m  Uik  iiarl  of  the  State  do  we  find  finer  looking  farms,  or  the  ap- 
IHmv<4tHH»  i4'  more  thrift  and  independoice  among  their  occnpants,  than 
m  iW  rv|{iou  where  gneiss  prevails :  I  refer  chiefly  to  Worcester 
^^»miiy,  most  of  which  is  based  on  this  rock.  The  western  part  of 
^tiv  N(ittf<s  however,  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin,  Hamp- 
aikftiii  Mild  I  lamden  Counties,  is  in  general  characterized  by  a  rather 
Uirritii  Moil.  But  this  region  is  more  elevated  than  the  sur&ce  further 
iiukl.  Where  it  is  not  so  high,  as  in  Monson  and  Brimfield,  we  find 
i\w  Httiiio  appearance  of  fertility  as  in  the  towns  farther  to  the  east 
li  in  u  (juestion  worthy  of  attention,  however,  how  far  the  soil  -from 
MUr  (^eiss-rock  may  owe  its  agricultural  character  to  the  iron  that  so 
g0nurally  accompanies  this  rock.  Certainly  the  iron  gives  it  an  ap- 
pijarance  of  sterility  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

GreenstOT^. 

This  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  rock  embraced  under  the  general 
term  traf  rock.  The  variety  most  common  in  Europe  is  basalt :  and 
the  soil  produced  by  its  decomposition  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity. The  greenstone  of  Massachusetts,  however,  except  some  of  its 
rarer  varieties,  is  but  little  acted  upjn  by  ordinary  decomposing  and 
disintegrating  agents ;  and  is  proverbially  one  of  our  hardest  and 
most  indestructible  rocks.  Hence  the  soil  that  covers  it  is  generally 
quite  scanty.  It  is,  howeve||very  peculiar ;  and  we  find  upon  our 
greenstone  ridges,  quite  a  flfcber  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  that 
are  not  found,  except  rarely,  upon  the  other  formations.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  County  of  Essex  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  green- 
stone ;  and  its  superior  agricultural  character,  in  general,  produces  a 
favorable  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  this  rock  upon  the  soil,  though 
very  much  must  be  imputdd  to  good  management.  This  formation  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  furnishes  but  little  arable  land,  and  that  of  rath' 
er  a  sterile  character. 

Porphyry. 

Thisj|^  oflfers  but  little  interest  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
It  is  of  iqPRe  limited  extent  and  is  decidedly  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
yielding of  all  our  rocks.     It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  surface. 
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and  the  scanty  soil  that  has  formed  a  lodgment  in  its  inequalities,  is 
not  of  the  first  rate  character. 

Sienite  and  Granite. 

Sienite  is  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  greenstone  and  gran- 
ite, although  most  commonly  it  is  only  a  variety  of  granite.  Both 
rocks  are  little  liable  to  decomposition,  and  occupy  a  large  porportion 
of  the  surface  with  their  naked  and  rugged  projections.  Still,  the  soil 
found'  among  them,  particularly  on  the  granite,  is  generally  of  a  supe- 
rior character,  probably  from  the  fact  that  most  of  it  must  have  been 
derived  from  decomposed  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Hence  it  is 
usually  of  a  dark  color  and  fine  texture,  and  not  coarse  and  sandy 
like  the  soil  above  the  granites  of  Europe,  that  more  easily  suffer  de- 
composition. 

Should  the  preceding  cursory  remarks  be  the  means  of  exciting  the 
attention  of  intelligent  agriculturists,  to  the  connexion  between  rocks 
and  soils,  an  important  object  will  be  attained.  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  almost  all  known  varieties  of  soil  exist  in  Massachusetts. 
But  much  improvement  remains  to  be  made  in  our  agricultural  con- 
cerns, before  the  excellencies  of  our  soil  are  fully  developed.  It  is 
but  a  moderate  estimate  to  say,  that  the  general  adoption  of  an  en- 
lightened system  of  cultivation,  would,  in  a  few  years,  double  the  pro- 
dace  and  the  value  of  our  improvable  lands.  That  is  to  say,  such 
would  be  the  speedy  result,  if  all  our  farmers  were  to  manage  their 
lands  as  a  few  now  do. 

USEFUL  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS  IN  THE  STATE. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  those  rocks  ana  mineral 
substances  found  in  the  State,  which  have  been,  or  may  be  useful  in 
the  arts,  and  are  consequently  objects  of  pecuniary  importance.  Those 
that  are  employed  for  architectural  or  ornamental  purposes,  first  claim 
attention ;  because  the  state  is  peculiarly  rich  in  treasures  of  this  kind. 
It  will  be  easy  to  see,  by  a  reference  to  the  Map,  how  extensive  are 
the  fbrmations  from  which  they  are  derived ;  although  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  every  part  of  a  formation  will  furnish  materials  of 
equal  value  for  economical  purposes. 

Granite  and  Sienite. 
Mu^h  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  application  of  these  terms.     They 


,1;  .-^^ut.f  r<.H:k3  very  different,  if  not  in 

,  _i   relations.     But  most  of  the  rock 

>  -.i.Miite,  is  a  variety  of  granite.     This  is 

^^    iisius.      Wherever  the  granite  admits 

.  j^,ii»ii.  1  have  considered  it  as  sienite  ;   and 

lOiCtule  oonstitutes  the  principal  ingredient; 

»  A-*a5,  of  the  quartz  and  mica,  so  as  to  form 

..aiido  and  feldspar.      This  compound  forms 

^....iihil  varieties  of  sienite,  though  extremely 

.  .1  uviural  purposes.     But  not  a  little  granite  that 

..  .u.o  ijoes  by  the  name  of  sienite.     Thufi,  much  of 

.,  lA  wanting  in  hornblende ;  but  being  almost  des- 

.  ...  Iiii\  iiig  the  close  aspect  of  sienite,  it  is  called  in- 

.:  J. -I  name. 

,    ;i  I  hi*  composition,  color  and  hardness  of  these  rocks 

,.,1,  is  almost  endless.      The  quartz  and  feldspar  are 

,   ^^.\^u',  \r\Ui\vish  and  gray;    the  latter  not  unfrequently 

,,l     I  In-  mica  is  very  often  black,  but  sometimes  of  a  silver 

\\  :nii  liir  qiiartz  prevails,  the  rock  is   easily  broken,  but 

.  .  .,.jr  MiidiTs  it  tough.     The  predominance  of  feldspar  gener- 

X,;.  ilin  rock  a  more  lively  white  color  and  renders  it  rather 

1,1  >\orl(      Hut  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  particularly  all 

,  ,,i.  iMM  of  tlh^se  rocks  that  occur  in  the  State.     An  inspection  of 

,      |., ,  imiMiM  which  I  have  collected,  will  at  once  give  an  idea  of  the 

,  M.I .  ohiiiiind  at  the  ])rincipal  quarries,  and  of  numerous  other  vari- 

.   ,.  .  «Uii<'li  I  have  met  with  in  different  localities. 

rhi-  viry  coarse  varieties  of  granite,  which  are  found  in  some  parts 
,.1  iJK-  .Siiitf,  do  by  no  means  furnish  a  good  building  stone:    indeed, 

m 

II-  1,1  th'-rii  hardly  serve  for  common  walls.     Much  of  the  granite 

III  \U*'  vi<:J(jity  of  Connecticut  river  is  of  this  description  ;  as  also  a 
t  iiii.'^idcriibU;  [>ortion  of  the  range  which  extends  from  Southborough 
i.i  A(idov<:r;  particularly  along  its  northwestern  limits.  But  most  of 
I  hi'  ('r;inji<:  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  is  of  so  fine  a  texture,  as 
h)  II ii^v/^'f  admirably  for  architecture  and  other  economical  purposes. 
A  lori^'  with  sienite,  it  extends  around  Boston,  running  in  a  curvilinear 
df Motion  at  the  distance  of  fiAeen  or  twenty  miles.  From  Cohasset 
I//  <i,iiifi''y,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  curve,  and  from  tha  end 
'fi  ^'ipif  Ann  to  Salem,  on  the  north,  the  formation  is  most  fully  de- 
'.<  \'*]t*:ti.  and  i.«  ihere  quarried  extensively.  The  Q,uincy  quarries  are 
l<r(;babiy  the  best  and  most  generally  known ;  and  few  citizens  of  the 
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Itate  are  unaeqaainted  with  the  rock  jthence  ohtaixied,  now  so.  exfeir- 
sively  used  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  The  quantities  which  those 
quarries  (or  rather  mountains)  will  furnish,  arc  incalculably  great. 
One  railroad,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  used  for  several  years  ta 
convey  the  granite  from  the  quafry  to  Neponset  river,  Ibl  distance  of 
three  miles.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  granite  has  not  reached 
its  minimum  price.  Yet  even  now,  Boston  is  almost  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  its  granite  structures,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Some  of  the  granite  obtained  on  the  north  of  Boston,  cannot  be  ■ 
distinguished  from  that  of  Quincy.  I  observed  the  resemblance  mosi 
strongly  in  Danvers  and  Lynnfielcf.  At  the  former  place  it  is  quar- 
ried, and  fine  blocks  are  obtained.  Extensive  quarries  are  also  open- 
ed in  the  north  side  of  Cape  Ann,  in  Gloucester.  The  rock  here  re- 
sembles that  of  Quincy ;  but  it  is  generally  liarder  and  of  a  lighter 
color.  At  these  quarries  no  railroad  (except  one  of  a  few  rods  in 
length)  is  necessary  to  transport  the  roek  to  the  sea-side ;  since  ves- 
sels can  approach  very  near  the  spot.  And,  since  the  demand  for 
this  rock  must  increase,  in  our  country,  for  many  years  to  cpme,  and 
Cape  Aon  is  little  else  than  a  vast  block  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  substantial  treasure  to  that  part  of  the  State, — 
kf  more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  the  precious  metals.  At  Squam,  in 
Gloucester,  I  was  informed  that  blocks  of  granite  had  sometimes  been 
split  out  sixty  feet  in  length  ;  indeed,  I  saw  the  face  of  a  ledge  from 
which  they  had  beeh  detached. 

At  Fall  river,  in  Troy,  which  lies  upon  Taunton  river,  are  other 
extensive  and  mteresting  granite  quarries.  This  granite,  as  the  Map 
will  show,  is  connected  with  the  Cluincy  range  above  described. 
Yet  the  greater  part  of  the  granite  in  Plymonth  and  Bristol  is  doarser" 
&an  that  of  Qruincy  and  Gloucester^  and  more  liable  to  decomposition. 
But  no  rock  can  be  finer  for  architectural  purposes  than  the  granite- 
of  Troy :  and  immense  quantities  have  been  obtained  from  this  local- 
ity. The  large  manufactories  at  Fall  river  are  built  of  it,  as  is  also* 
Port  Adams  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The  feldspar  of  this  rock  i* 
a  miscture  of  the  flesh  red  and  light  green  varieties ;  the  former  pre- 
dominating :  the  quartz  is  light  gray,  and  the  mica,  usually  black, 
b  works  easily,  and  has  a  lighter  and  more  lively  appearance  than: 
Quincy  grahite.  Blocks  of  this  granite  have  been  split  out  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  as  the  sign-post  at  one  of  the  public  houses  at 
iUl  River,  will  attest :  it  consists  of  a  single  block.     The  contiguity 
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of  this  granite  lo  water  Iranspoftaiion,  will  always  rentlei  ik'^ 
iarly  valuable. 

The  granite  range  extending  from  Cohaaael  and  Quincy,  tl 
Randolph,  Sioughtun.  Foiborough.  &c.  into  Rhode  Island,  with  ona 
interruption  by  graywacke,  affords  much  raluable  stone  for  architect- 
ural purposes  ;  and  it  is  wrought  more  or  leas  in  every  town  th rough 
which  it  passes.  About  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  Provi- 
dence. (R.  I.)  it  is  quarried;  and  thence  were  obtained  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  pillars  in  front  ef  the  Arcade  in  that  place. 

That  part  of  this  extensive  deposit  of  granite,  which  is  fully  devel- 
oped a  little  south-west  of  Dedham,  furinahes  some  beautiful  varieties 
(if  stone.  No  better  example  can  be  referred  lo,  than  the  elegant  pil- 
lars of  the  Court  House  in  Dedham.  This  granite  is  very  /ine 
grained,  and  so  while,  that  at  a  short  distance  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  white  marble.  The  pillars  juM  named  were  obtaitied  from  soma 
lar^e  bowlders  near  the  dividing  line  between  Dover  and  Medfietd, 

The  alone  used  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  Chelmsford  granite, 
is  found  in  a  range  of  this  rock,  not  connected  with  the  deposit  that 
has  been  described  above.  Nor  <Ioes  it  come  from  Chelmsford  ;  but 
from  Wesiford  and  Tyngsborough.  In  the  latter  place,  tl  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  bowlder  stones  ;  but  ledges  are  quarried  in  Westford.  1 
do  not  know  why  it  has  been  called  Chelmsford  granite,  unless  fropi 
the  fact  thai  large  quanliliea  are  carried  to  Lowell,  {formerly  a  part 
of  Chelmsford,]  to  he  wrought.  This  rock  is  pure  granite,  with  no 
hornblende ',  and  being  homogeneous  and  compact  in  its  tenure,  it 
furnishes  an  elegant  stone.  Good  examples  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
pillars  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  in  the  Market  House  in  Bos- 
ton.    These  were  from  Weilford. 

Four  miles  north  of  Lowell,  a  quarry  of  this  granite  has  been 
opened,  in  Pelham,  (N,  H.)  Blocks  may  be  obtained  from  this  plaee 
of  any  length  under  thirty  feet.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety,  is  much 
used,  and  appears  superior  to  the  Chelmsford  granite. 

The  Westford  and  Pelham  granite  is  connected  with  an  imperfect 
kind  of  mica  slate,  in  which  it  seems  to  form  beds,  or  large  protruding 
masses,  lu  the  same  mica  slate  at  Fitchburg,  a  little  south  of  the 
village,  ia  a  large  hill  of  the  same  kind  of  granite.  This  is  quarried 
though  not  extensively,  on  account  of  the  little  demand  for  the  stone. 
This  single  hill,  30n  feet  high,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  circumfercnco  nl 
its  base,  might  furniah  enough  to  supply  the  whole  Slate  for  centuries. 
Soinu  of  it,  however,  is  loo  ctuirM  fur  architecture. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  granite  is  usually  split  out  of  the  quarries 
is  this.  A  number  of  holes,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep,  are  drilled  into  the 
rock,  at  internds  ofa  few  inches,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  wish- 
ed to  separate  the  mass.  Iron  wedges,  having  cases  of  sheet  iron, 
are  then  driven  at  the  same  time,  and  with  equal  force,  into  those  cav- 
ities ;  and  so  prodigious  is  the  power  thus  exerted,  that  masses  of  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  sometimes  half 
as  many  wide,  are  separated.  These  may  be  subdivided  in  any  di- 
rection desired ;  and  it  is  common  to  see  masses  thus  split,  till  their 
sides  are  less  than  a  foet  wide,  and  their  length  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet     In  this  state  they  are  often  employed  as  posts  for  fences. 

Respecting  the  price  of  the  granite  from  the  quarries  that  have 
been  describefl^I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  much  information.  At 
Fitchburg,  I  was  told  that  it  was  sold  at  the  quarries,  well  dressed, 
at  forty  cents  the  superficial  foot  ]  and  at  Squam,  at  forty-five  cents. 

The  cost  of  hammering  and  fine  dressing  granite  in  Boston,  in  the 
style  of  the  Tremont  House,  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  is  about 
thirty  cents  the  superficial  foot.  Ordinary  work,  however,  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents ;  and  not  unfrequently,  even  as  low  as 
twenty  cents. 

Concord  and  Hallowell  granite  costs  about  fifty  cents  per  foot  in 
Boston :  but  are  now  little  used. 

Posts  for  store-fronts  cost  about  thirty  four  cents  per  foot  in  Bos- 
ton. The  columns  of  the  Hospital  were  obtained  for  about  one  dol- 
lar per  foot. 

To  show  how  rapidly  the  price  of  granite  has  fallen,  I  would 
state  on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  architect  in  Boston,  that  the 
cost  of  the  blocks  of  the  Quincy  granite  for  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, delivered  at  Charlestbwn  in  a  rojigh  state,  was  thirteen  cents', 
three  mills,  per  foot;  and  the  cost  of  the  unhewn  stone  for  the  church 
buiJt  last  year  in  Bowdoin  street,  Boston,  was  fifteen  cents :  but  six 
years  before,  the  rough  Guincy  granite,  for  the  United  States'  Branch 
Bank,  cost  two  dollars  per  foot  • 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
quarries  of  granite  and  sienite,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Gran- 
ite is  vnrought  more  or  less,  however,  not  merely  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  its  ranges  pass,  but  also  in  other  places,  in  their  vi- 
cinity ;  large  blocks  of  it  having  been  removed  thither  by  diluvial 
action  in  former  times. 
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ral  beds  of  a  auperior  quality.  Perhaps  the  best  i)  found  ia 
WiUiamsburgh,  a  few  iniiea  from  Northampton.  This  rock,  (some 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  front  of  a.  few  buildings  in  Northamp- 
ton,) very  much  resembles  the  granite  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ded- 
ham.  and  yields  in  beauty  and  value  to  none  in  the  Slate.  It  exists 
in  abundance  in  Northampton,  Whalcly,  and  WiUiamsburgh;  but 
has  yel  been  ([narried  only  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut,  a  »ery  beautiful  sienilic  gtn- 
nite  exists  in  Bolcherlown ;  in  which  the  mica,  when  the  hornblende 
is  wanting,  is  very  black.  It  is  not  surpassed  in  elegance  by  any 
rock  in  the  State ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  quar- 
ried at  all.  Indeed,  very  little  real  granite  is  employed-in  the  middle 
or  western  parts  of  the  Stale,  except  in  a  rough  condition. 

This  fiWeich  of  the  granite  of  Massachusetts,  although  brief,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  we  have  a  great  number  of  varieties,  and  aD>  ex- 
baustless  quatuily,  of  this  most  valuable  material  for  durable  and  ele- 
gant architecture.  Numerous  varieties  not  mentioned  above,  nlucti 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  either  in  ledges  or  loose  blocks, 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  specimens;  and  some  of  these  are 
peculiarly  beautiful.  Numerous  other  varieties  have  doubtless  es- 
caped my  observation.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  no  part  of 
the  world  is  better  furnished  with  (his  useful  and  indestructible  rock. 

This  rock  is  coimnonly  known  under  the  name  of  granite;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  composed  of  the  same  materials ;  but  in  the  gneiss,  ths 
structure  of  the  rock  is  slaty,  and  it  splits  in  one  direction  better  ihari 
ift  others ;  yel  this  slaty  structure  is  often  hardly  perceptible,  evea 
in  wrought  specimens  ;  and  hence  for  all  architectural  and  economi- 
cal purposes,  the  distinction  between  granite  and  gneiss  is  of  smali 
importance:  though  of  much  consequence  iu  respect  to  (he  science 
of  Ctfjplogy. 

The  quarries  of  gneiss  in  Mnssachu setts  are  perhaps  c*en  more 
numerous  than  those  of  granite,  though  not  in  general  so  extensively 
wrought.  It  forms  an  admirable  building  stone;  and  is  in  no  res- 
pect, that  I  knnw  of,  inferior  to  granite  ;  while  the  facility  with  which 
it  cleaves  in  one  ilirection,  renders  il  easier  to  get  out  and  dress  ;  so 
that  it  can  be  afforded  at  a  less  price      Accordingly  we  find  that  m 
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large  proportion  of  the  better  class  of  buildings  in  the  extensive  por- 
tion of  the  central  part  of  the  State  where  this  rotli,  prevails,  are  un- 
derpinned by  wrought  blocks  of  it  Its  fissile  character  also  rendeiB 
it  an  excellent  material  for  common  stone  walls  and  flagging  stones. 
The  same  property  enables  the  quarry-man  to  split  out  layers  of  it  of 
almost  any  size,  and  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness ;  and  their  jB(urface 
is  gmierally  so  even,  as  to  require  but  little  dressing.  Hence  it  is  i 
very  common  to  see  such  large  stones  of  this  description  in>  front  of 
very  many  of  our  churches  and  other  public  buildiogs. 

In  Europe  gneiss  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  few  useful  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  latest  geological  writers  in  great  Britain,  says, 
that  **  this  schistose  (slaty)  body  serves  nt)  particular  purpose  in  the 
arts  of  life."*  Dr.  Maculloch  however  mentions  that  the  micaceous 
varieties  are  employed  in  building  and  sometimes  for  roofing,  f  This 
rock  appears  to  be  more  perfectly  developed  in  our  own  country  than 
in  Europe.  There  it  seems  chiefly  to  consist  of  the  granite  variety, 
or  of  that  variety  not  uncommon  here^  in  which  the  layers  are  so 
contorted  and  irregular  as  to  prevent  its  splitting  into  parallel  planes. 

The  western  part  of  Worcester  County,  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
Hampden,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin  Counties,  aflbrd  the  best  quar- 
ries of  gneiss.  That  branch  of  the  Worcester  range  extending  into 
Middlesex  County,  and  the  range  in  Berkshire  County,  do  not  fur- 
nish so  good  specimens  for  architecture,  though  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest  in  this  respect. 

The  quarries  of  gneiss  that  are  most  extensively  wrought,  and  fur- 
nish the  best  stone,  are  situated  in  the  following  towns  :  Wilbraham, 
Pelham,  Monson,  Montague,  Dudley,  Millbury,  Westborough,  Boyls- 
ton,  and  Uxbridge.  Much  of  the  stone  at  these  quarries  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  granite,  even  by  the  geologist.  The  Millbury 
gneiss,  for  instance,  is  very  much  used  in  Worcester,  and  does  not 
there  present  any  appearance  of  stratification,  and  very  little  of  a 
slaty  structure :  while  the  granite,  that  is  quarried  in  the  east  part  of 
Worcester,  is  distinctly  stratified ;  and  would  probably  be  called  gneiss 
by  most  persons,  rather  than  the  Millbury  rock. 

At  these  gneiss  quarries  it  is  easy  to  obtain  blocks  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  long,  which  are  only  a  few  inches  thick.  At  Dudley,  I 
was  told  that  narrow  slabs  of  this  rock,  such  as  would  answer  for 
posts,  or  side  walks,  could  be  split  out,  and  delivered  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  for  four  cents  per  foot. 

^Ure*!  Geology,  p.  100.  t  Maculloch's  System  of  Geology,  Vol  2,  p.  155. 
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Greenstone, 

'riim  m  Olio  ol'tho  iiu^  «»nduring  of  all  rocb: 
much  (lividoil  by  irrt't^uhr  seams,  into  snudl 
ilinl  It  in  but  littW  eniplovnL  either  in  the  coiuutium  if 
unlls.     It*  (lurk  color.  al9i\  renders  it  less  accquaUe 
liuientouio.     Stiti  it  is  bei; innings  to  be  used  for 
»   uniillohM  slHto.     The  irr^^^rular  blocks  may  bo  so 
tar,  os|Hviatty  iu  the  l)\vthic  :^tyleof  building,  as  to 
and  iibNiniuff  »iruciurtv     The  Episcopal  Church,  in  tkr 
lUvou,  (tVun  )  pre«KMiis  a  ^khI  example  of  this  kind  of 

liotnhUnii  Slate. 

I  do  not  rtvolKvi  to  have  stvu  this  rock  employed  is 
PoUa  for  liny  ii»cfut  |uir|Kvie«  e\ce|4  for  the  constmction  af  cmnninr 
Hiiiiio  wiilln  llui  I  have  iiohctHi  «ome  very  fine  samples  «c  z  nav 
H(i»jKMu:  t»l  iho  nixUs  walksiof  New  Haven,  obtained,  I 
t  'nniHMhouf.  lituu  iho  aniuo  ran^»  that  jwsses  through  M< 
i&c   in  MnHHitoliufiottM 

Thin  loiin,  iiM  it  In  oin)i)oY<Hi  iu  the  arts,  embraces  soTeral 
of  link  iiMl  (irNii{nntod  by  iti*  Mrict  |ir^H)logical sense.  Ahho«gli 
llii*  Mii|i,  I  liiivo  includod  in  the  term,  only  the  porph3rTy  of  pe- 
i>lii»(jiilN,  \v\  in  tliin  |il(U'i\  I  Nball  dcsicribe  all  those  compounds oc- 
•  iiiiniH  11111011^  nn,  \^  b  10  b  have  Ummi  denominated  porphyry  in  the  am. 

Thi*  (iiHi  iinil  tnont  exteiiNivo  of  these,  is  the  genuine  feld^Mr  par- 

pbyry.  rpproii«Mii(M|  on  the  Map  iu  large  quantities  in^jhe  towns  cf 

MiMlliinl,  Mitblnn.  iln^liiea  and  Lynn,  on  the  north  of  Bq^onc^  and  ii 

NiMMlhiiin,   Mihiin  and   Mraintree,  on  the  south.     This  is  the  ddesi 

1111(1  inoNi  eiMJiiring  of  the  |H)rphyries,  and,  indeed,  the  hardest  rfthe 

nicjin.     \\n  bnniii  in  generally  coin|mct  feldspar,  reduced  to  a  homo- 

KfiiiMiiiH  piiNii*,  and  nf  vnrioun  colors;  as  light  purple,  red  of  Tarioos 

■hiiduN,  browniiih  bliii'k,  ntui  greenish  gray.     The  imbedded  crystals 

are  fitber  feldniNir,  or  (|imrtx,  alone,  or  existing  together  in  the  same 

rmU  ;  iitid  tbnir  colors  are  very  various,  though  more  usually  white 

or  gray.     Hy  tbese  mixtures  porphyries  are  produced,  rivalling  in 

beniity  the  b(*Mt  antiipii'  porjihyry.     This  rock  is  polished  with  so 

gnnit  di/fbMiIfy,  that  itaa  rarely  used  in  our  country,  either  for  oma- 

ini'niiil  or  useful  purposes.     But  it  would  be  strange  if  an  increase  of 

wifshh  and  refinement  should  not  create  some  demand  for  so  elegant 
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and  enduring  a  rock  Whenever  this  shall  happen,  the  vicinity  of 
Bosioa  will  furnish  every  variety  than  can  be  desired,  and  in  blocks 
large  enough  for  any  purpose,  ftuile  a  Dumber  of  emoothed  or  pol- 
ished specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  collection. 

The  porphyry  range  on  the  north  of  Boston,  is  moat  perfect  in  its 
characters,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  any  one  place  ;  although 
ihe  «outbem  range  spreads  over  a  greater  extent  of  surface.  In 
Lynn,  and  some  other  towns,  I  have  observed  blocks  of  porphyry 
that  were  breccialed — that  is,  they  were  composed  of  angular  frag- 
menla  of  porphyry  reunited.  This  furnishes  a  beautiful  variety  (ar 
polishing. 

Sicnitic  Porphyry. 

When  sienite  contains  crystals  of  feldspar  imbedded  in  the  mass,  it 
ii  said  to  be  porphyrilic  ;  and  some  varieties  of  this  rock  in  the  eastern 
partof  the  Slate  are  very  elegant.  Essex  County  produces  some  of 
the  6nest  specimens,  particularly  Cape  Ann.  Sometimes  the  imbed- 
ded crystals  of  feldspar,  are  while,  sometimes  flesh-colored,  and  in 
Gloucester,  I  found  a  rock  in  which  they  wereofa  rich  bronze  color. 
These  sienilic  porphyries  are  extremely  elegant  when  polished  ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  employed  at  all  for  ornamental  purposes, 
in  this  cotintry. 

PoTpkyriUc  G  rer.Tistone. 

The  ingredients  of  greenstone  are  often  not  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye;  and  when,  in  such  a  case,  the 
rock  contains  disseminated  crystals  of  feldspar,  it  becomes  porphy- 
ritic.  If  these  crystals  are  greenish  while,  and  the  base  blackish 
^reen,  the  rock  is  the  green  porphj/Tf/  of  the  ancienis.  In  Dorches- 
lei,  Brookline  and  Roxbury,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Danas.  it  oc- 
enra  in  rounded  masses ;  and  in  small  quantity,  in  veins,  at  Marble- 
head.  But  I  have  found  it  in  large  veins,  traversing  sienile.  at  Sandy 
Bay.  on  the  north-east  side  of  Cape  Ann.  Largo  blocks  might  be 
ihencB  obtained;  and  if  polished,  it  would  constitute  a  truly  splendid 
onuune&l  for  the  interior  of  a  church,  or  a  private  dwelling. 

If  the  feldspar  crystals  be  black,  or  greyish  black,  the  rock  is  the 
superb  black  porphyry  of  the  ancients.  This  occurs  in  small  beds  and 
rolled  masses  in  CharlestoH-n,  and  in  veins  of  greenstone,  at  Marble- 
head,  according  to  the  Messrs,  Danas :  but  1  have  not  met  with  it. 
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The  hornblende  alate  in  various  parts  of  the  Stale,  bul  psrliculat- 

ly  in  the  region  of  the  Connecticut  River,  is  frequently  porphyritic; 
and  exceedingly  resembles  porphyritic  greenstone;  being,  in  fact, 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients;  and  differing  only  in  its  slaty 
stniciure,  and  in  the  more  distinctly  crystalline  character  of  the  horn- 
blende. The  disseminateJ  crystals  of  feldspar  arc  usually  white.  In 
Canton  and  Easlon,  they  are  sometimes  the  compact  variety,  yet  re- 
taining their  form  perfectly.  A  fine  roriely  and  in  large  quantity  oc- 
curs in  Heath,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  collection. 

The  magnetic  iron  ore  in  Cumberland,  (R.  1)  is  profusely  sprink- 
led with  crystals  of  feldspar  ;  and  would  doubtless  form  no  meati  sub- 
stitute for  green  or  black  porphyry. 

Qvartz  Rock. 

When  this  rock  occurs  pure,  it  can  hardly  be  employed  in  archi- 
tecture of  any  kind,  on  account  of  its  breaking  into  fragments  so  ex- 
tremely irregular.  But  when  it  takes  a  small  proportion  of  mica  into 
its  composition ;  it  is  often  divided,  with  mathematical  precision,  into 
layers  of  convenient  thickness  for  building.  The  best  quarry  of  this 
kind  that  1  know  of,  is  in  the  west  part  of  Washington,  Berkshire 
County,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Pittsfield  village.  The  lay- 
ers vary  in  thickness  from  one  or  two  inches,  to  one  or  two  feet; 
thus  affording  materials  for  fine  flagging  stone,  as  also  for  walls  and  • 
underpinning.     The  quantity  of  this  rock  at  the  quarry  is  very  great. 

Although  quartz  rock  is  usually,  of  all  others,  most  easily  afieclefl 
by  heat,  yet  that  variety  from  the  quafry  in  Washington,  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  power  of  resisting  heal ;  and  it  is  here  employed  for  the 
hearths  and  walls  offurnaces.  Prof  Dewey  says  that  he  bBS"seeii 
this  stone  after  it  has  sustained  the  highest  heat  of  tho  furnace  for 
months,  and  found  its  surface  merely  glazed  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture." It  was  transported  to  the  iron  works  in  Bennington,  Vt.  until 
a  similar  rock  was  discovered  in  that  town.  It  occurs  also  in  Wil- 
liamaiowiL  What  peculiarity  this  rock  possesses,  that  renders  it  abl« 
lo  resist  a  high  temperature,  I  do  not  know. 

Another  valuable  variety  of  quarts:  rock  is  found  near  the  quarry 
above  mentioned.  But  its  use.  as  well  as  that  of  another  variety  ia 
Cheshire,  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 
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Mica  Slate, 

This  rock  is  generally  more  uneven  or  tortuous  in  the  structure  of 
its  layers,  than  any  rock  in  the  State.  But,  like  gneiss,  its  layers  are 
sometimes  remarkahle  for  their  regularity.  It  then  forms  an  admira- 
ble  stone  for  flagging,  for  hearths,  and  for  situations  where  there  is 
an  exposure  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  The  variety  that  occurs 
in  Goshen  and  Chesterfield,  Hampshire  bounty,  is  perhaps  the  best 
in  the*  State  for  these  ])urposes ;  and  in  these  places,  particularly  in 
Goshen,  it  is  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  some  cases  this 
rock  approaches  so  near  to  argillaceoirs,  or  roof-slate,  that  it  is  employ- 
ed for  common  gfravestones.  In  Halifax,  Vt.,  there  is  a  quarry  of 
this  character ;  and,  I  believe,  also  in  Chesterfield  Mass.  Sometimes 
it  forms  excellent  whetstones ;  and  from  the  quarries  in  Enfield  and 
Norwich,  large  quantities  are  obtained  and  extensively  used. 

Talco$e  Slate, 

Tie  principle  value  of  this  rock,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is 
derived  from  its  power  of  resisting  high  degrees  of  heat.  The  great- 
er the  proportion  of  talc  in  its  composition,  the  more  valuable  is  it  in 
diis  respect.  A  very  fine  stone  of  this  description,  for  the  lining  of 
fiimaces,  is  quarried  in  Stafford  Ct.,  and  it  is  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  fiimaces  in  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  quarry 
of  this  kind  in  our  own  state ;  but  undoubtedly  such  might  be  opened,* 
since  almost  every  variety  of  talcose  slate  exists  here.  Indeed,  I 
am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton,  of  Amhers^Academy,  that  tal- 
cose slate,  equal  to  that  in  Stafford,  may  be  dug  in  Monson. 

In  Plainfield  and  Hawley  a  variety  of  talcose  slate  occurs,  in  which 
are  disseminated  numerous  crystals  of  black  hornblende.  The  talc 
is  green  and  the  quartz  white,  and  the  rock  admits  of  a  polish. 
Sometime  the  talc  almost  disappears ;  and  then  we  have  a  white  base 
with  black  crystal  imbedded.  In  short,  I  feel  satisfied  that  this  rock 
would  form  a  beautiful  ornamental  stone,  if  wrought  into  tables,  urns, 
chimney  pieces,  &c,  &c.  But  of  this  others  can  judge  from  the 
specimens  which  I  shall  place  in  the  collection  already  referred  to. 
Large  blocks  of  it  may  be  obtained,  which  would  be  very  firm 
throughout* 

Limestone. 
Next  to  our  granite  and  gneiss,  this  is  the  most  valuable  rock  in 
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the  State.  Little  advantage  is  derived  from  it  hower^r,  by  any  pan 
of  the  State  except  Berkshire.  Small  beds  of  it  do,  indeed,  exist  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  but  they  rarely  famish  blocks  suffi- 
ciently large  and  sound,  to  be  wrought  into  marUe.  And  on  accoani 
of  the  high  price  of  wood  in  the  yicinity  of  Boston,  il  caniiol  be  bamt 
into  quick  lime,  so  as  to  be  afforded  at  a  less  price  than  tbe  lime 
brought  from  Maine.  In  ttiany  places,  however,  it  condnnes  still  Id 
be  burnt.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  quarries  I  should 
suppose  that  Bolton  furnishes  a  greater  quantity  of  lime  at  pvesent, 
than  any  other  locality.  The  stone  here  is  mostly  cryslmlline^  and 
white,  although  it  is  apt  to  be  much  mixed,  as  it  is  at  erery  other 
locality  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Stale,  with  a  variety  of  minenls, 
that  much  injure  it  for  lime.  Beds  of  this  limestone  occur  at  New- 
bury, Bolton,  Boxborongh,  Acton,  Littleton,  Carlisle,  CSiehnsfcrd, 
and  Stoneham.  That  in  Stooeham  is  peculiarly  fine ;  and  coold  krge 
blocks  of  it  be  obtained,  free  from  fiasuies  snd  foreign  minerals,  it 
would  undoubtedly  answer  well  for  statuary.  When-  there  shall  be 
a  greater  demand  for  a  stone  of  this  description,  perhaps  a  foither  ex- 
ploration will  bring  to  light,  at  this  quarry,  many  larger  and  somider 
pieces. 

On  the  south  of  Boston,  at  Walpole,  is  a  bed  of  limestone  of  a 
gray  color  and  probably  scnnewhat  impure.  It  woold,  howefer, 
make  good  lime ;  and  indeed,  it  was  burnt  in  considerable  qoantity 
some  years  ago.  But  until  the  lime  from  Maine  and  Rhode  Island, 
shall  sell  at  a  higher  price,  this  cannot  be  profitably  prqiared.  It 
must  be  gratifying.  Iiowever,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  section 
of  the  State,  to  know  that  such  abundant  sources  of  this  valuable 
rock  are  within  their  reach,  should  their  present  means  of  simply  be 
cut  off 

The  limestone  quarries  in  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  are  so  situa- 
ted as  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Massachusetts,  being  accessible  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  southeastern  part  of  our  State,  and  lying  close 
to  the  Blackstone  canal.  The  limestone  here  is  white  and  granular; 
ver)'  much  resembling  that  in  the  towns  northwest  of  Boston,— espe- 
cially that  in  Stoneham.  It  ocours  in  two  principal  beds,  about  two 
miles  apart,  I  iR-as  told  by  an  agent  of  one  of  the  companies,  which 
own  this  limestone,  that  not  iar  from  twenty  thousand  casks  of  lime, 
conuiiuing  from  thirty  eight  to  forty  gallons  each,  and  worth  nearly 
two  dollars  each,  were  annually  prepared  in  the  whole  town. 

Several  beds  of  limt^one  may  be  seen  on  the  Map  in  the  eastern 
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pbrt  of  the  range  of  mica  slate  in  Franklin  county,  west  6ide  t)f  the 
Connecticut,  in  the  towns  of  Whately,  Conway,  Ash  field,  Colerain, 
&c.  But  this  limestone  is  quite  impure,  and  is  not  generally  distin- 
guished, hy  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  from  the  mica  slate.  It 
becomes  an  interesting  inquiry,  to  those  residing  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut;  where  quick  lime  is  more  expensive  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State,  whether  this  stone  can  be  profitably  converted  into 
mortar.  Very  few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  burn  it,  and 
those  obviously  quite  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  made  these  attempts 
probably  thought  that  the  stone,  after  burning,  would  slack  with  as 
much  energy  and  readiness  as  pure  quick  lime ;  and  because  the 
process  went  on  slowly  and  feebly,  they  have  inferred  that  the  lime 
would  be  of  no  value.  At  least,  I  know  this  to  have  been  the  con- 
clusion in  one  instance,  in  which  I  had  procured  the  burning  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  limestone,  in  a  regular  lime  kiln.  But 
the  mason,  not  seeing  it  slack  briskly,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
apprize  me  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  mixed  it  with  other  lime,  and 
defeated  the  whole  experiment.  I  have,  however,  burnt  a  few  pounds 
of  this  stone  in  a  common  chemical  furna<;e,  and  found  it  to  form  a 
rery  excellent  mortar ;  although  requiring  less  sand  than  pure  lime. 
Bricks  cemented  with  it  two  or  three  years  since,  still  remain  as 
firmly  united  as  ever. 

This  limestone  contains  a  large  proportion  of  silex,  which,  oit 
burning,  becomes  a  harsh  sand.  Wishing  to  know  how  much  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  contained  in  it,  I  powdered  and  dissolved 
portions  of  it,  from  different  localities,  in  muriatic  acid ;  and  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 

1.  Purest  variety  from  Whately ;  100  parts  contain  carbonate  of 
lime  78  ;  residuum  (chiefly  sand)  22  parts. 

2.  Compact  variety  from  Conway ;  carbonate  of  lime  58  parts ; 
siliceous  residuum  42  parts. 

3.  Poorest  from  Whately ;  carbonate  of  lime  67  parts ;  siliceous 
residuum  33  parts. 

1  tried  some  specimens  of  our  best  limestones  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  following  results : 

1.  Gray  limestone  from  New  Marlborough  :  f^arbouatc  of  lime,  98 
parts ;  residuum  (chiefly  mica)  2  parts. 

2.  Gray  limestone  from  Wiilpole;  cnrbormto  ctf  lime  92  parts; 
residuum  8  parts. 
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H.  White  cryfltalline,  from  Boxborough ;  carbonate  of  lime,  99 
parts;  retiuluum  1  part. 

ft  'i»  my  decided  opinion  that  the  limestone,  described  abore,  in  the 
primitive  reifion  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  may  be  usefully  employed 
either  for  mortar,  or  for  spreading  upon  the  soil.  The  beds  of  it  are 
^uiUf  numerous  in  all  the  to^^ns  where  they  are  occasionally  marked. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  best  variety  occurs  in  Whately,  where, 
nhoM  it  ovrr  come  into  use,  on  the  north  line  of  the  town,  is  a  hill 
iar^e  enonn^h  to  supply  the  whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut  for  cen- 
tijrif;H.  This  locality  is  favorably  situated  for  working,  so  as  to  fur- 
riiNh  that  viilhiy ;  l>eing  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
C'onrH*cti('ut,  and  the  whole  distance  nearly  level.  I  cannot  but  hope 
thul  thit  attention  of  some  enterprising  gentleman  may  be  directed  to 
thin  Mihjcct;  and  should  he  succeed  in  preparing  even  tolerable  lime 
from  ihiti  rock,  ho  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  Nfiction  of  the  State. 

A  large  portion  of  the  limestone  in  Berkshire  is  excellent  for  burn- 
ing into  quick  lime :  and  even  in  several  towns  where  none  of  the 
rock  occurs  in  ledges,  so  abundant  are  tho  loose  masses,  transported 
thithrr  by  a  current  of  water  in  early  times,  that  it  is  burnt  in  consid- 
erable ({uantities.  This  is  the  case  in  Windsor,  Peru,  &c.,  from 
whenco  lime  is  transported  in  wagons  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. 

Probably,  however,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  lime  used  in 
hat  valley,  particularly  in  its  northern  part,  is  brought  from  Whit- 
iiigham,  Vt,  a  town  lying  directly  north  of  Rowc  in  Franklin  coun- 
ty. This  limestone  is  white  and  crystalline,  and  it  exists  in  large 
ijuantitii^s.  It  approaches  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Massachusetts 
linif.  aiirj  may  even  pass  over  it  in  some  places. 

Two  interesting  beds  of  limestone  of  a  peculiar  character,  have 
Ihhmi  discovered,  wiiliin  a  few  years,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
nt  West  Springfield,  a  few  miles  south  of  Mount  Tom.  It  is  chiefly 
till!  iWu\  limestone,  though  mixed  with  \'arious  impurities.  But  it 
iiiiHwers  wi»ll,  and  that  too  on  account  of  its  impurity,  for  water  proof 
r*:uir.i\i,  or  mortar  that  will  harden  under  water.  It  was  used  on  the 
iMirminytoM  canal,  particularly  in  the  con.struction  of  the  aqueduct 
iirroNH  Wrstliold  river.  The  same  rock  occurs  at  Southington  and 
Miildli'town,  Ct,  and  1  doubt  not  may  be  found  in  many  other  places, 
uhmir  ihr.  river,  associated  with  the  new  rod  sand  stone.  I  am  not 
uwiin*  I  hat  fviid  liuiosKmo  has  ever  before  been  used  as  a  water  proof 
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cement  In  Earope,  and  I  believe  in  New  York,  the  blue  argilla- 
ceous limestone  is  employed,  Pure  lime,  however,  will  answer  the 
purpose,  if  it  be  mixed  with  pazzolana  or  tarras.  The  former  of  these 
substances  is  decomposing  lava,  and  the  latter  decomposing  Basalt 
I  doubt  not  but  that  decomposing  greenstone  will  answer  as  well ; 
and  if  so,  it  can  be  found  in  abundance  on  the  north  of  Boston,  and 
near  Connecticut  river,  particularly  in  Greenfield  and  Deerfield. 
Lava,  basalt,  and  greenstone,  are  so  much  alike,  that  I  think  the  lat- 
ter well  worth  a  trial.  Indeed,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  experiment 
has  already  been  successfully  tried  in  New  Haven,  Ct 

As  the  Springfield  limestone  is  abundant,  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble to  have  it  tried  upon  some  land  in  tlie  vicinity :  for,  if  it  answers 
well  in  agriculture,  (and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not.)  it  might 
prove  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  farming  interest  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley. 

Postscript — Discovery  of  good  Limestone  in  the  Valley  of  the  Con- 

neciicut. 

Afier  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  limestones  of  Massachusetts 
were  written,  I  received  specimens,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Cushman,  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  Ber- 
oardston,  near  the  center  of  the  town,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
stage  road  from  Greenfield  to  Brattleborough,  Vt.  I  immediately 
risited  the  spot,  and  found,  indeed,  a  large  bed  of  limestone,  connected 
with  quartz  rock,  or  argillaceous  slute,  not  less  than  fifty  rods  long, 
and  three  or  four  rods  thick,  appearing  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and 
dipping  nearly  south  east  at  a  small  angle.  In  the  limestone  is  a 
large  bed  of  iron  ore,  which  was  dug  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  and 
with  the  limestone  sent  to  Winchester,  N.  H.,  to  be  smelted.  Neither 
the  limestone,  nor  the  iron  have  been  thought  worthy  of  attention 
since.*  But  a  kiln  of  the  former  has  recently  been  burnt,  and  found 
to  produce  a  very  strong  liiue,  although  of  a  rather  darker  color  than 
the  white  limestones  generally  produce.  This  results  from  a  quan- 
tity of  the  hydrate  of  iron,  which  penetrates  the  seams  of  tlie  rock  : 
but  this  does  not  injure  the  stone  for  morUir,  and  probably  i?ven  makes 

•  April  1833.  Lar^  quantities  of  the  liincsionc  have  eiiice  Ixeii  l>uriit,  ami  it 
ij  getting  into  iwc  extensively.  If  iriwrc  kilnB  were  in  opoiution,  probably  llierc 
Would  be  a  demand  for  tdc  pfnluiU.  Iain  iuforintd  altiu  that  an  ofl'ort  in  iiou' 
iiiakiofT  by  an  inielligcut  gentleman,  to  smelt  the  iron  ok. 


• 


k  more  TdimUe.  The  bed  is  only  three  or  km  nilee  from  the  Ocm- 
nedknit,  and  on  the  hank  of  Fall  Rirer,  a  small  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Connecticiit  By  going  to  Cheapside,  in  DserfieU,  (ei||^ 
miles.)  orer  a  lerel  and  excellent  road,  water  oommnnication  with  the 
whole  vallqr  of  the  Connectient,  will  be  reached.  I  have  little 
do«dit,  that  if  this  limestone  should  be  extensiTely  burnt,  it  will  le- 
dnce  the  Tshie  of  quick  lime  in  that  Taller,  from  twenty  five  to  fifty 
per  cent :  a  benefit  superior  to  any  that  could  be  conferred  by  the 
dtscorery  of  a  gold  or  silver  mine. 

I  dissolred  some  of  this  lime,  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  to  see  if  it  con- 
tained magnesia.  The  solution  was  not  milky,  and  therefore  no 
magnesia  was  present  I  also  dissolved  100  grains  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  siliceous  residuum  was  only  a  single  grain :  the  99  grains 
are  probably  cbiefiy  carbonate  of  lime ;  although  whatever  amount 
of  oxide  of  iron  was  present,  would  also  be  dissolved.^ 

MaMt. 

The  limestone  of  Berkshire  is  best  known  for  the  fine  maiUe 
which  it  produces.  It  is  all  of  that  variety  denominated  primitive 
marble.  It  is  always  more  or  less  crystalline,  sometimes  very  coarse- 
ly so.  The  prevailing  color  is  white ;  and  this  is  the  variety  moat 
extensively  wrought  Some  varieties  are  snow  white,  and  admft  of  a 
very  fine  polish.  From  this  pure  white,  the  color  changes  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations  to  gray,  and  dove  color.  These  varieties  form 
delicate  marbles.  But  probably  most  persons  would  say  that  the 
clouded  variety,  where  the  white  and  the  gray  are  fimtastically  mix- 
ed, is  most  elegant 

More  or  less  marble  is  quarried  in  almost  every  town  of  Berkshire 
county,  except  a  few  on  its  eastern  side.  But  the  towns  where  it  is 
most  extensively  wrought  are  West  Stockbridge.  Lanesborough,  New 
Ashford.  Shei!ie!d.  New  Marlborough  and  Adams.  A  few  yeare 
since.  Prof.  EVwey  stated  the  amount  of  marble  annually  furnished 
by  West  Stockbridge,  to  be  sixteen  thousand  square  feet  valued  at 
8*2^^.lH>4i  to  930.0<Xt :  the  amount  at  Lanesborough.  seven  thousand 
feet:  raiue  AlO.»XX*:  and  in  Sheffield,  to  the  value  of  $8,000.  In 
all  the  county,  the  annual  value  of  marble  was  estimated  to  be  more 


*  Still  cK-re  r«c«xiK!T  %  V«i  of  crrstjJIme  limcncAe  has  bren  Ibniid  in  the  Dorth- 
caA  part  of  Blaadford,  vhich  will  be  described  in  the  third  pari  of  mj  Report  I 
bclinre  that  a*  j«i  do  attempt  has  bcca  made  to  hum  thif  rock  inia  yirHifi 
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tban  $40»000.  Btill  more  recendy  there  were  in  operation  in  Weat 
Stockhridge,  for  sawing  marble,  nine  mills,  moved  by  water  power ; 
and  two  handled  hands  were  employed.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
qnaniee  had  been  opened*  and  in  1827,  about  two  thousand  seven 
hnndied  tons  of  marble  were  exported  from  this  town.  The  marble 
used  in  bnilding  the  city  hall  in  New  York  city  was  chiefly  from  this 
town.  A  part  of  the  marble  in  the  state  house  in  Boston,  was  from  ^ 
the  same  place.  In  1828,  a  charge  of  two  hundred  and  four  pounds 
of  powder,  was  put  into  the  rock  in  one  of  the  West  Stockbridge 
qoarries,  and  a  block  from  fifly  to  sixty  feet  square  and  eight  feet 
thick,  was  raised ;  and  as  much  more  loosened. 

The  Lanesborongh  marble  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  a  good 
aample  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  capitol  at  Albany.  The  New  Ash- 
ford  quarries  furnish  a  marble  of  the  same  kind ;  and  several  quar- 
ries are  opened.  Only  one  mill  is  there  erected  for  sawing  it  into 
slabs.  A  mill  of  the  same  kind  is  in  operation  in  Lenox,  and  anoth- 
er at  New  Marlborough.  In  Sheffield,  three  quarries  are  opened. 
In  Alford,  two.  In  Egremont,  a  bed  of  m^irble  limestone  extends 
nearly  through  the  town. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  greater  focilities  for  the  transportation 
of  the  Berkshire  marble — such  as  a  rail  road  to  the  Hudson — would 
greatly  increase  the  demand  for  it,  by  reducing  its  price.  Such  &« 
cilities  will  undoubtedly  be  provided  at  some  future  time.  For  as  a 
country  grows  older,  and  increases  in  wealth  and  refinement,  its  val- 
uable and  ornamental  minerals  and  rocks  will  be  more  sought  after 
and  nsed.  The  inhabitants  of  Berkshire  cannot,  therefore,  but  re^ 
gard  their  inexhaustable  deposits  of  marble  and  common  limestone, 
as  a  rich  treasure  to  themselves,  and  an  invaluable  legacy  to  their 
posterity. 

The  limestone  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.  and  of  Stoneham,  in  this  state, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  which  produces  the  celebrated  Ca« 
rara  marble  of  Italy.  But  as  yet,  few  blocks  have  been  obtained  at 
either  of  these  localities,  large  enough  and  free  enough  from  fissures, 
to  be  used  for  statuary. 

Serpentine, 

In  richness  and  variety  of  colors,  this  rock  exceeds  all  others ;  and 
is,  therefore  eminently  suited  for  ornamental  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture. The  prevailing  color  is  green,  of  diflercnt  shades,  spotted  or 
clouded,  or  veined  with  other  colors ;   and  hence  its  name,  from  its 


3a 


1*1  miped  Mpwmne.  3«fK:=inr  a  remiblance  to  the  skins  o[ 
rrptscs      Li  LtroeK  x  TLrja  t^tt  mach ;  bein£  in  some  in- 
s:rf  Terr  iarc  as^i  :i  jtitfrs  jjs  -eaaBLT  wrought  as  marble. 


T:l-*  rock  eiiits  in  Miaasiciuftfcs  21  mai  abandance,  particularly 
la  -iie  Aipine  part  ot  t^  Ssaws.  jc  la  ae  Hoosac  mountain  ranga 
Tie  most  extensive  ksii  jor-irs  m  Vi:i>\>tteld  in  the  southern  part  of 
%h*  ::>wn.     This  bed  caancc  m  jes  ibaa  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
bfeadth  and  two  miles  lux^.     This  cclzn  of  the  rock  are  various, 
anc  its  hardness  nnec^;^     If  vnroxax.  k  might  supply  the  whole 
world.     It  yields  boca  die  pnicious  ajii  common  varieties.     There  is 
another  bed  in  ihe  suae  sowiu  assococed  with  steatite  or  soapstone. 
La  the  west  part  oi  Wescdeld  is  iannd  another  extensive  bed  of  this 
nx'k.  extending  into  Ruifseu.  of  a  much  darker  color,  and  containing 
:m?en  ak.     This  has  been  used  in  a  few  instances  for  ornamental 
architecture*  and  has  a  rich  appearance  when  WTOught.     Three  beds 
of  serpeodoe  are  found  in  Blandford,  and  another  in  Pelham,  in  the 
c^ouih  wetfc  pan  of  the  town.     The  color  of  this  last  is  quite  dark,  and 
the  quanticT  of  the  talc  is  considerably  large.     A  large  bed  occurs 
lu  couueciicn  with  soap-stone,  on  the  north  side  of  Deerfield  river,  in 
Zoar.  near  the  turnpike  from  Greenfield  to  Williamstown.     Speci- 
uieus  from  this  place  resemble  those  from  the  celebrated  localities  of 
this  rock  at  Zobiitz.  in  Saxony.    Serpentine  also  exists  at  Windsor 
in  iwo  beu5:   and  there  is  an  immense  bed  of  it  in  Marlborough,  in 
the  lower  part  of  Vermont,  as  also  in  several  other  towns  in  that 
viciiiiiv. 

The  only  localiiy  of  this  rock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  that 
L  know  of.  is  in  Newbury,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Ncwbury- 
■oru  ucar  ihe  R>ston  turnpike,  at  an  abandoned  lime  quarry.  The 
urtsiouis  or  noMo  sorjHniline  is  found  here  very  beautiful,  and  very 
much  r»^*mblini:  that  of  Cornwall  in  England.  No  serpentine  in 
\hft  swte  will  compare  in  beauty  with  this;  but  perhaps  if  the  other 
bi>ds  ^vrt*  oxplortnl  by  blasting,  ihoy  would  put  on  a  different  aspect. 
^•rt«e«ttine  als^^  exists  at  Nowjwrt,  H.  L,  of  a  dark  color  and  com- 

^•t  tcvturw 

5;^t|H-iiiiuo  and  limostono,  irregularly  mixed,  form  the  noted  Verd 
,4j»:;/i«-  inurblA  Such  a  nii-xture  occurs  at  Bccket,  according  (o 
|Vv»tl  IVwvw  in  a  bctl  of  s^neiss.  The  limestone  is  also  sometimes 
MUi^Kxi  ^^  "li  J*»^'  .^criKMitine  at  Newbury  and  at  Wcstfield.  I  cannot 
«v\^h\  thcv^t^  variiUiJi  are  not  Verd  Antique,  though  I  would  not 
lAVidc  uvv  coufidcally.     At  New  Haven  and  Milford,  Ct.,  extensive 


Steatite,  or  8oap$tone,  3  f 

quarries  of  Vcrd  Antique  marble  haye  been  opened.     It  is  the  Ophi- 
calce  grenue,  of  Brongniart 

Considering  the  extent  and  variety  of  serpentine  in  Massachusetts, 
it  aeems  not  a  little  surprising  that  no  efforts,  or  next  to  none,  have 
been  made  to  use  it  for  ornamental  or  architectural  purposes.  In 
Europe,  it  is  employed  for  trinkets,  vases,  boxes,  chimney  pieces,  and 
even  columns  of  large  size.  In  Spain,  it  is  said  that  churches  and 
palaces  abound  with  columns  of  this  description.  If  ever  the  ser- 
pentine of  Massachusetts  shall  be  extensively  wrought,  I  doubt  not 
that  specimens  will  be  obtained,  rivalling  the  finest  varieties  of  Eu- 
rope. It  IS  not  at  present  easy  to  obtain  hand  specimens,  that  shall 
give  a  &ir  representation  of  this  rock,  because  it  is  injured  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  from  the  surface  exposure. 

Steatite,  or  Soapsione. 

This  is  the  soAest  of  all  the  rocks  employed  in  architecture.  This 
property,  rendering  it  easy  to  be  sawed  or  cut  without  injuring  an 
edge  tool,  and  its  greasy  or  soapy  feel,  are  such  striking  characteris- 
tics of  this  rock,  that  most  people  are  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  some- 
times called  potstone^  and  sometimes  in  this  country,  freestone. 

Next  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  wrought,  its  great  power  in 
resisting  heat,  is  the  most  valuable  property  of  this  rock.  Hence  it 
is  extensively  employed  for  fire  places  and  furnaces. 

It  is  also  turned  into  crucibles  and  small  furnaces  for  culinary  use. 
Inkstands  are  made  of  it  in  great  numbers,  and  various  other  articles. 
As  it  hardens  in  the  fire,  it  is  used  in  Europe  for  imitating  engraved 
gems.  It  has  been  employed  in  various  countries  as  a  substitute  for 
soap  and  fuller's  earth.  Spanish  and  French  chalk  are  varieties  of 
steatite.  Savage  nations  are  said  to  mitigate  hunger  by  eating  thi» 
soft  mineral ;  as  however  it  contains  nothing  alimentary,  it  can  act 
only  as  a  palliative  of  hunger.*  Those  varieties  that  are  most  in* 
fusible  are  employed  in  England  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain. 

Steatite,  like  serpentine,  usually  occurs  in  beds  of  no  great  extent. 
They  are  numerous  in  Massachusetts,  and  very  commonly  they  are 
associated  with  serpentine,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  it.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  north-cast  part  of  Middlefield,  where  one  of  the  finest  beds  of 
it,  in  our  State,  is  found  ;  although  it  contains  small  masses  of  fniter 

*  See  Brongniart'8  Mineralogy. 
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ryar.  which  renders  h  less  eftsy  to  work.  Bnt  this  qinfrry  hus  heea 
expSor«d  more  extensively  than  any  other  in  the  state  ^  and  the  Mocks 
tfuueportcd  to  Northampton,  and  even  to  Boston.  In  Windsor  are 
lyx  I*»f  than  three  beds  of  this  rock,  from  which  the  New  Lehaaon 
KZJtkftn  obtain  it,  for  converting  into  inkstands.  I  was  told  that  a  bed 
'/  z  ^xb/tM,  in  Cheshire.  Another  occurs  in  Savoy ;  one  in  Hina- 
Oft>  :  '^ne  also  in  Blandford,  which  is  wrought  and  produces  an  ez-> 
*^,yini  iftone.  Two  beds  occur  in  Granville^  which  I  have  not  visi- 
V^.  AwAhet  is  opened  in  Zoar,  where  are  two  distinct  varieties, 
^.r^  Msarly  white,  another  of  a  deep  green.  In  Rowe  is  another 
cxskfTT,  where  these  two  varieties  are  equally  distinct.  At  the  two 
•sum  fouMsA  localities,  however,  the  rock  is  distinctly  green  and  white 
*«>; ;  «nd  ifideied  the  two  minerals  (talc  and  steatite)  are  probably  in 
•TT^rrr  ra.Mr  id*rrjtical. 

fr*  :h^  ea^t  side  of  the  Connecticut  ritret  are  several  beds  of  this 
f*^,)c.  Kifft^i  or  \*r%%  quarried  in  every  instance ;  but  in  general  not  ex- 
py/f<^  <f«^p  ^iouqh  to  develop  the  rock  in  its  unaltered  character  • 
ivf  ti^  air  and  moisture  generally  affect  it  for  several  feet  deep.  In 
tly;  tr/rjth  part  of  8hutesbury  is  one  bed ;  in  the  southwest  part  of 
W^snfiM  ancfthcr ;  and  two  fnilea  east  of  the  centre  of  New  Salem/ 
a  third.  The  quality  of  the  rock  at  these  places,  is  not  as  good  as 
that  west  of  the  river;  though  it  has  scarcely  been  explored  at  all^ 
at  the  loralrties  above  mentioned. 

In  <ir*Af}n  tn  a  bf^d  of  soapstonc  on  which  considerable  labor  has 
\0tiitm  esptfrnded^  Its  width  appears  to  be  10  or  12  feet,  and  it  descends 
inUi  th«  earth  towards  the  southeast ;  dipping  about  30^  and  lying 
(^  ween  layers  of  mica  slate.  It  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  being  some- 
what Ufff  bard  :  yet  its  proximity  to  Boston,  Newburyport,  and  Salem, 
will  proMf]y  render  it  an  object  of  importance. 

In  the  states  adjoining  Bifassachusetts,  and  not  many  milea  from 
it4  iiniiis,  several  extensive  and  valuable  quarries  of  soapstone  have 
\ffj^  opened.  In  Vermont  they  occur  at  Marlborough,  Windham, 
•nd  firtifton.  In  New-Hampshire,  very  fine  steatite  is  found  at  Fran- 
rjno/twn.  In  0>nnccticutf  a  bed  has  been  wrought  in  Somers.  The 
(wrnfuffi  st'Atite  isemployed  extensively  and  successfully  for  aqueducts  : 
the  joints  b';ing  connected  by  sheet  lead.  A  bed  of  this  rock  exists  in 
f^rrifthfield,  li  I. ;  although  it  is  not  wrought;  there  are  beds  also  in 
s^rve^ral  other  places  in  that  state. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  seems,  that  in  this  state,  and 
€i/fiiiguoU8  to  it,  immense  quantities,  and  every  variety  of  steatite 
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exists.  As  yet,  howerer,  the  working  of  it  has  hardly  commenced ; 
although  almost  erery  man  is  aware  of  the  value  of  this  rock  ;  and 
there  are  few  who  do  not  sometimes  stand  in  the  need  of  it  for  eco- 
nomical  purposes.  As  the  facilities  for  transportation  are  multiplied, 
and  particttlarly  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  state,  its  use  will  un- 
doubtedly be  greatly  extended.  At  present  I  believe,  the  shops  in 
Bostoiuire  supplied  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Graywacke. 

For  the  most  part,  this  rock  furnishes  a  coarse  stone  only  fitted  for  a 
common  wall ;  but  sometimes  its  stratification  is  so  regular,  and  its 
grains  are  so  fine,  that  it  answers  well  for  underpinning,  step  stones, 
Ac.  It  is  quarried  I  believe  in  Brighton,  and  some  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  At  Pawtucket,  on  the  R.  I.  side  of  the  river,  is 
an  extensive  quarry  of  a  fine  grained  and  slaty  variety,  which  I  should 
judge  would  form  a  good  flagging  stone  ;  and  immense  quantities  have 
been  taken  away  for  this  object  and  for  other  purposes.  On  Canon- 
icut  island  in  that  state,  is  also  a  valuable  quarry  of  this  rock. 

Graywacke  is  sometimes  beautifully  amygdaloidal ;  that  is,  it  con- 
tains numerous  rounded  or  almond  shaped  nodules  of  some  t)ther 
mineral.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  case  of  the  rock  is  rather 
Waeke,  than  graywacke.  This  wacke  (which  resembles  indurated 
clay,)  often  forms  the  cement  of  graywacke.  In  Brighton  it  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  while  the  imbedded  nodules  are  sometimes  white,  and 
sometimes  white  feldspar  with  epidote,  which  is  of  a  lively  green  co- 
lor ;  and  these  substances  are  not  only  in  reunded  masses,  but  in  veins 
of  irregular  shape.  The  rock  is  hard  and  admits  an  imperfect  polish. 
It  then  resembles  porphyry  and  is  elegant.  A  fine  example  of  this 
may  be  seen  at  the  residence  of  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Esq.  in  Roxbury, 
forming  a  pedestal  for  the  bust  of  his  father.  It  is  only  slightly  pol- 
ished, but  would  generally  be  mistaken  for  porphyry. 

A  similar  amygdaloid  occurs  in  Brookline,  Newton  and  Need- 
ham.  A  variety  still  more  beautiful  is  found  at  Hingham.  The  col- 
or of  the  base  is  chocolate  red  ;  and  the  nodules  are  red,  green  and 
white.     I  do  not  knmv  whether  large  blocks  can  be  got  out. 

I  think  upon  the  whole,  however,  that  the  finest  amygdaloid  occurs 
in  Saugus,  on  the  hill  a  few  rods  east  of  the  meeting  house.  The 
base  is  a  pleasant  green,  and  the  nodules  white,  compact  feldspar, 
generally  spherical,  and  thickly  interspersed.     1  have  liule  doubt  that 
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large  blocks  can  be  obtained  at  this  locality ;  bnl  as  the  base  is  softer 
than  the  nodules  it  can  be  only  imperfectly  polished. 

Argillactous  Slate.. 

A  more  comtnon  name  for  this  rock,  al  least  for  the  most  useful 
Tarielyofit,  isr(i(i/ii/(tfe;  because  it  is  usedfor  forming  theroofsof  houses. 

I  have  been  inclined  sometimes  to  regard  the  ranges  in  Qniney.  Wa- 
tertown,  C'harlestown,  and  Chelsea,  as  a  fined  grained  variety  of 
graj-ivacke;  but  this  question  may  be  more  properly  considered  in 
the  Bcientilic  part  of  my  report.  At  any  rate,  this  rock,  in  the  towns 
above  mentioned,  docs  not  split  into  layers  sufficiently  thin  for  roof- 
ing. But  it  is  valuable  for  grave  stones,  the  covering  of  drains,  flag- 
ing  stones.  &o  ;  and  for  these  purposes  it  Is  extensively  wrought  in 
Quincy,  Charleetown,  &;. 

Novae  aliie. 

This  is  a  variety  of  argillaceous  slate  which  is  known  in  the  arts 
nnder  the  name  of  hone,  oil  stone,  turkey  stone,  and  whet  slone.     It 
s  of  argillaceous  state  in  Gharlesiown,  Maiden  and  Quincy. 

II  is  not  however,  of  a  very  good  ipialily;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
being  used  for  hones,  or  even  for  whet  stones ;  although  It  might  an- 
swer the  purpose,  if  better  materials  could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Oodon  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  saya 
that  a  compact  feldspar  is  found  there  perfectly  analagoiis  to  the  Tur- 
key slone.  I  have  found  a  variety  of  this  mineral  in  Newbury,  which 
I  apprehend,  corresponds  with  that  described  by  this  writer,  and  a  spe- 

Q  may  be  seen  in  the  collection;  but  no  fair  trial  that  I  kiww  of 
has  been  made  to  employ  this  stone  as  a  hone. 

Roof  Slate  in  WoTCtiter  Ccuttlp. 

The  range  of  slate  exhibited  on  the  Map  in  the  Iowdb  of  BoyU- 
(on,  Lancaster,  Harvard,  Shirley  and  Pepperell,  is  associated  with 
the  peculiar  mica-slate  that  contains  the  Worcester  coal.  It  answers 
for  roofing  in  some  parts  of  the  bed  and  has  been  quarried  for  this  pur- 
pose in  I^ncasler.  It  has  been  wrought  considerably  in  Harvard 
and  Peppereil  fat  gravestones ;  and  is  transported  a  considerable 
distance  for  this  purpose.  The  stratum  is  narrower  near  the  north 
line  of  the  state  ;  but  1  have  found  no  time  to  ascertain  how  far  it  ex- 
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Conneeiicut  River  Slate. 

Although  a  large  part  of  Bernardston  is  represented  as  composed , 
of  this  slate,  yet  its  characters  are  not  perfectly  developed,  till  we  pass 
into  Vermont.  In  Guilford,  Brattlehorough,  Dummerston,  and  even  50 
or  60  miles  northward,  it  produces  an  excellent  material  for  roofs,  wri- 
ting slates,  &c. ;  and  extensive  quarries  are  opened  in  it  in  those  towns. 
The  best  ^late  used  in  Massachusetts  probably  comes  from  this  range. 
In  Bernardston  it  is  quarried  to  some  extent  for  grave  stones. 

Berkshire  Slate. 

The  mica  slate  of  the  western  section  of  the  State,  passes  gradual- 
ly into  roof  slate,  and  in  most  instances  the  characters  of  the  lat- 

m 

ter  are  not  very  perfectly  exhibited,  until  we  have  entered  New 
York.  There,  however,  in  Hoosac,  and  other  towns,  it  is  quarried 
extensively  for  roofing ;  and  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  is 
always  sure  of  a  supply  of  this  valuable  material  from  that  quarter ;  if 
not  within  its  own  limits. 

Graphic  Slate. 

This  occurs  in  small  quantities,  along  with  the  argillaceous  slate,  in 
Lanesborough  and  Williamstown ;  also  abundantly  in  Bennington, 
(Vt)  Prof  Dewey,  from  whose  account  I  derive  this  fact,  does  not 
state  whether  it  is  pure  enough  to  be  employed  by  artificers  for  draw- 
ing lines,  and  for  crayons;  uses  to  which  this  mineral  has  been  appli- 
ed in  other  countries. 

New  Red  Sandstone. 

This  rock  occurs  in  Massachusetts,  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Connect- 
icut river ;  along  w^hich,  on  both  sides,  ranges  extend  from  Middle- 
town,  (Ct.)  to  Vermont.  It  affords  large  quantities  of  good  stone 
for  building  and  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
this  rock  are  slaty ;  and  either  of  a  red,  gray  or  black  color.  These 
varieties  furnidh  good  flagging  stones ;  and  the  side  walks  of  all  the 
principal  places  along  the  river,  are  chiefly  covered  by  them.  In  the 
more  common  varieties,  the  strata  are  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or 
more  in  thickness ;  and  for  the  most  part,  the  color  is  red,  though 
sometimes  gray.  From  hence  is  obtained  most  of  the  rock  of  this 
formation  used  in  architecture.  The  most  delicate  variety  occurs  in 
Long  Meadow  and  Wilbraham.     It  consists  simply  of  an  almost  blood 
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'.M^  :$^m1,  ^jvuieixhHl  probably  by  iron.  It  is  remarkably  uniform  in 
iteLC^w  iiml  composition;  and  forms  a  beautiful  and  most  valuable 
building  ^oue ;  though  liable  to  be  easily  injured  and  sometimes  dis- 
lUivji^rHiiuAf  by  exposure.  The  quantity  of  this  rock  is  inexhausti- 
Mis  u«U  it  wcurs  only  from  three  to  Rve  miles  from  Connecticut  riv- 
^  ,  ih^  iul^rvoning  region  being  nearly  level.  A  great  number  of 
uiiU4¥('iv«  «T0  now  explored;  but  I  have  no  means  of  determining  how 
m'VHl  ii*  Iho  demand  for  the  stone.  The  celebrated  Chatham  quar- 
UiMKi  i»«  tho  Imnks  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Connecticut,  are  opened 
lu  iho  MUiuo  kind  of  rock,  although  of  a  coarser  variety. 

i\iu>(hor  variety  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  quarried  in  many  places 
\\\  Muanachusctts  and  Connecticut,  is  coarser  than  the  Long  Meadow 
Hiouu ;  but  being  harder,  it  is  more  enduring,  though  less  elegant. 
Thl*»  variety  is  quarried  extensively  for  the  Farmington  Canal  in  the 
HUiidMtoi^  range  south  of  Mount  Tom  in  AVest  Springfield.  A 
tfray  and  rather  coarse  variety  is  used  in  some  places,  e.  g.  in  Gran- 
hy,  (Mass.)  This  indeed,  with  the  other  varieties  mentioned  above, 
Ibrms  excellent  underpinning,  door  and  window  caps,  and  foundations, 
and  door  steps ;  and,  like  the  Berkshire  marble,  they  arc  sometimes 
wrought  into  sinks  and  other  similar  articles.  The  ease  with  which 
the  rocks  of  this  formation  are  wrought,  forms  a  great  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  were  they  as  enduring  as  gneiss  and  granite,  these  latter 
rocks  would  soon  be  neglected. 

Tertiary  Formations. 

I  suspect  there  are  only  two  varieties  of  these  formations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  one  developed  most  perfectly  in  the  west  part  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  the  other,  and  the  most  extensive,  along  the  Con- 
necticut river,  although  common  in  limited  patches  all  over  the  State. 
Neither  of  these  formations  furnishes  stones  sufficierttly  firm  for  arch- 
itectural purposes,  although  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  observed  lim- 
ited beds  of  the  clay,  sand  and  pebbles,  that  compose  these  forma- 
tions, to  be  in  a  state  of  consolidation.  Nearly  all  our  clays,  howev- 
er, are  in  the  tertiary  formations,  and  these  arc  so  important  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  as  to  demand  a  particular  description. 

Porctlaiji  Clay. 

This  is  the  purest  of  all  the  clays,  and  is  the  only  one  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  or  China  ware.      It  results  from  tho 
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decomposition  of  granite ;  and  hence  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in 
Massachusetts ;  since  we  abound  so  much  in  granite.  As,  however, 
the  manufacture  of  this  ware  has  but  recently  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  this  clay.  It  has 
been  announced,  as  existing  in  several  towns  in  the  state,  although 
the  bed  in  Savoy,  described  by  Prof.  Dewey,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  Berkshire,  is  probably  the  only  one  known  that  merits  a 
notice  in  this  report.  It  is  said  to  constitute  a  layer  three  feet  thick, 
and  of  unknown  extent,  several  feet  below  the  surface.  It  contains 
coarse  particles  of  quartz,  which  can,  however,  be  separated  by  sifl- 
ing.  It  resembles  the  porcelain  clay  of  Monkton,  (Vt.)  which  is  re- 
garded as  of  a  good  quality.  It  forms  a  very  cohesive  white  paste, 
and  crucibles  made  from  it,  and  burned  in  a  common  fire,  were  sono- 
rous when  struck.  A  similar  clay  is  said  to  occur  in  large  quantity, 
in  Canaan,  Ct. 

A  part  of  the  extensive  clay  beds  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  appears 
to  be  porcelain  clay ;  especially  in  Chilmark  :  though  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mica  is  mixed  with  it. 

Potter's  Clay. 

This  is  the  clay  so  extensively  employed  for  common  pottery, 
pipes,  tiles,  and  bricks.  And  fortunately  it  is  found  on  almost  every 
square  mile  in  the  State.  We  have  two  quite  distinct  varieties.  The 
purest,  sometimes  called  pipe  clay,  is  found  almost  exclusively  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  This  is  white,  and  contains  usually  so  little 
iron,  that  when  burnt,  it  becomes  still  whiter,  and  will  resist  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  Hence  it  is  employed  for  making  what  are  called 
fire  bricks,  which  are  used  for  lining  furnaces.  White  pottery  is  also 
made  from  it.  But  the  more  common  clay  turns  red  on  burning,  in 
consequence  of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  it ;  and  this  renders  it  much  ea- 
sier to  be  melted  by  the  heat,  and  consequently  diminishes  its  value. 
It  is  of  immense  value,  however,  to  the  State ;  because  good  bricks 
may  be  made  from  it ;  and  because  it  exists  so  abundantly  in  almost 
every  town.  The  same  tertiary  formation  that  supplies  clay  so  plen- 
tifully, yields  an  abundance  of  sand  for  the  mortar  by  which  they 
must  be  cemented.  This  sand,  however,  is  generally  rather  fine ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  all  that  I  can  learn,  that  our  mor- 
tar is  generally  prepared  from  sand  that  is  too  fine. 
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frr  Puller's  Earth. 

^4*  *  'A*    *  ^  Connecticut  valley,  has  recently  been 

Ty.^i'W*!'^*"-  "*  ^^®  P^®^®  ^^  fuller's  earth,  in  cleansing 

,,^v,^^»w  ti"^ntity  of  it  has  also  been  sent  down  the 

4  ^'laK*  pfaioes.     This  clay  is  fine  grained,  and  when 

•v*v*^^*^'«>^*>  ^  ^^®  tongue.      It  is  said  to  answer  exceed- 

i*  *H»  l»i**<*^  ^  fuller's  earth ;  on  this  point  however,  I  have 

*       .*«iA%kCw  **i  *fcond  hand.     A  clay  of  precisely  the  same  char- 

Nfc*^  ^^^-iiuv  btM!^u  put  into  my  hands  from  Leominster,  where  it 

♦,  a  uU>nKfct»^  layers  with  sand.      Some  of  the  sand  of  this 

.^jk^*  V4*4WUs?M»  wpocially  in  the  gneiss  region,  is  of  a  delicate 

^;v  In^w*  *''J  tlttito  pure.     In  some  cases,  when  its  finest  particles 

u;\^  ^*^^  ^''**y»  ^^  ^^^  answer  very  well  for  giving  a  polish  to 

Vmi?*.  awJ  \Mhor  luotnls.     This  variety  is  found  abundantly  in  Shutes- 

Clay  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Alum, 

^*K^>  whilo  clay  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  employed  extensively  in 
iW  iimuufacture  of  alum,  in  Salem ;  by  the  process  of  Chaptal,  I  sup- 
u^iMV  ,  although  the  details  are,  I  believe,  kept  secret.  By  his  method) 
«ul|»hur  »nd  nitre  are  burnt  in  a  chamber  with  the  clay,  which,  after 
u  iHiuHiilt^ruble  time,  is  lixiviated,  and  the  ley  evaporated.  There  is 
imhnul,  It  variety  of  Clay  which  contains  sulphur,  that  will  produce 
uImiu  without  the  addition  of  other  materials ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
ihul  Injin  the  Vineyard  to  be  of  this  description.  At  any  rate  the 
ultiiM  which  the  Salem  company  produce,  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  is 
iiif»d»  in  large  quantities.  They  formerly  obtained  their  clay  from 
Uwy  I  f'^d  ;  but  they  now  procure  it  of  a  better  quality  from  the  west 
«idif  of  th»  ifdand,  in  Chilmark. 

Clay  as  a  Manure. 

Writi;r»  on  agriculture,  speak  of  clay  as  next  in  value  to  marl«  for 
ffiif miring  light  and  sandy  lands;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  &r- 
iiwfn  littve  yet  something  to  learn  on  this  subject.  Marl,  they  cannot 
\iftH'Mft;,  but  at  a  great  expense ;  but  clay  is  usually  at  hand — and  we 
hnyt*  v«ry  much  of  the  land  which  it  will  help.  Yet  I  am  not  aware 
ilifit  in  any  instance  the  experiment  has  been  thoroughly  made. 

Marl, 
Mitrl  for  our  farmers,  scarcely  exists  in  the  State,  except  in  a   few 
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places  in  Berkshire  cannty,  where  it  is  of  little  use,  because  the  soil 
already  contains  so  much  calcareous  matter.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Lancaster,  but  whether  in  large  or  small  quantities,  is  not 
stated  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  found  .there  in  abundance.  In  Dux- 
bury  also,  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity.  In  Pittsfield,  is  a  bed 
of  eairthy  marl,  but  not  extensive.  It  is  found  more  abundantly,  it  is 
said«  in  Lenox  \  and  it  exists  also  in  Williamstown. 

Peat 

This  useful  substance  must  be  regarded  as  aUuvial  in  its  character, 
since  the  process  of  its  formation  is  now  going  on.  It  results  chiefly 
from  mosses  and  other  plants,  more  or  less  decayed.  In  the  eai^tem 
part  of  the  State,  it  is  found  in  great  quantities.  West  of  Worcester^ 
it  has  scarcely  been  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  comparative  abun- 
dance of  wood.  It  will  probably,  however,  never  be  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  as  in  the  eastern.  I  have 
ascertained  the  existence  of  peat  in  the  following  towns,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  it  occurs  in  many  others.  There  are  two  varieties ;  the 
fibrous  and  the  compact.  In  the  former,  the  moss,  turf,  and  roots  out 
of  which  peat  is  formed,  have  not  lost  their  fibrous  structure :  but  in 
the  latter,  they  are  converted  into  a  compact  and  nearly  homogene- 
ous mass. 

The  fibrous  and  compact  varieties,  probably  exist  at  nearly  every 
locality.  I  am  sure  of  their  occurrence  in  Cambridge,  Newton,  and 
Lexington  ;  and  in  large  quantities.  Peat  is  abundant  in  Seekonk, 
Uxbridge,  Cohasset,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Medfield,  Walpole,  Wren- 
tham,  Dover,  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Topsfield,  Ipswich,  and  Nan- 
tucket. 

It  exists  and  has  been  dug  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  Pittsfield,. 
Hadley,  Leverett,  Shrewsbury,  Lancaster,  Southborough,  Hopkinton, 
Medway,  Halifax,  Stoughton,  Boylston,  Reading,  Milton,  Needhara, 
Concord,  Billerica,  Bedford,  Waltham,  Watertown,  Acton,  Wilming- 
ton, Danvers,  Chelmsford  Hamilton,  and  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
Barnstable  county ;  certainly  in  Yarmouth,  Brewster,  Orleans,  East- 
ham.  Wellfleet,  and  Truro.  I  have  marked  on  the  map,  only  the 
most  important  localities'. 

The  value  of  peat  for  fuel,  is  generally  known  ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a  still  more  important  use  may  be 
made  of  it  in  agriculture.     Peat  swamps  in  Massachusetts  are  com- 
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rnonly  surrounded  by  light  and  poor  land.  While  the  swamp  itself 
contains  too  much  vegetable  matter^  imperfectly  decomposed,  the  land 
around  it  contains  too  little.  All  that  is  needed,  therefore,  is  to  em- 
ploy the  excess  of  the  one,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other. 
Hence,  as  an  English  writer  remarks,  '*  peat  or  vegetable  matter, 
should  be  carried  from  the  peat  moss  to  the  poor  soil,  and  the  snrfiice 
mould  from  the  poor  soil  to  the  peat  moss."  The  peat  ought  indeed 
to  be  converted  into  manure,  by  lying  awhile  in  a  bam  yard,  or  by 
mixing  lime,  or  other  substance  with  it ;  and  there  are  particular  di- 
rections to  be  observed  as  to  the  whole  process,  which  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  explain.  But  they  can  be  learned  in  w^urks  on  agri- 
culture ;  and  whoever  undertakes  thus  to  make  use  of  peat,  without 
learning  the  results  of  enlightened  experience  on  the  subject,  will 
probably  fail  in  his  object.  But  since  great  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  peat  as  a  manure,  in  England  and  Ireland,  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  it  may  not  thus  be  applied  in  this  country  with 

equal  success. 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  existence  of  so  large  quantities  of  peat,  on 

Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket,  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
from  the  little  of  it,  which  I  observed  to  be  dug  there,  I  am  appre- 
hensive they  do  not  realize  its  value.  Most  of  the  soil  in  those  coun- 
ties is  precisely  of  that  kind,  which  needs  the  admixture  of  much 
vegetable  matter.  If  the  peat  swamps  could  be  drained,  and  after  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  peat,  be  covered  with  lighter  and  warm- 
er soil,  but  few  years  would  elapse  before  they  would  become  fine 
grass  plats ;  while  the  sandy  and  more  elevated  land,  enriched  by  the 
peat,  would  produce  large  crops  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  other  veg- 
etables. That  this  is  not  mere  hypothesis,  has  been  demonstrated  on 
a  small  scale,  at  least  upon  one  farm,  that  of  the  Hon.  John  Reed,  of 
Yarmouth.  Since  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  are  beginning  to 
turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  may 
we  not  expect  that  such  a  transformation  will  ere  long  be  common. 

A  few  other  mineral  substances,  interesting  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  may  perhaps  be  appropriately  noticed  in  this  places 

1.  Granular  Quartz  and  Sand  for  the  Manufacture  of  Glass, 

From  some  unknown  cause,  the  granular  quartz  in  Cheshire,  Berk- 
shire County,  is  so  much  disintegrated,  that  it  easily  crumbles  into  a 
beautiful  white  sand.  This  forms  a  good  material  for  glass,  and  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  years;   formerly  in 
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Cheshire  and  Warwick,  Mass.,  and  in  Utica,  N,  Y. ;  and  at  present 
in  Keene,  N.  H.  It  answers  well  for  Crown  and  cylinder  glass. 
The  quantity  is  inexhaustable.  It  is  sold  at  the  road,  one  mile  from 
the  bed,  at  6i  cents  per  bushel.  This  sand  is  employed  extensively 
in  Berkshire  in  the  process  of  sawing  marble. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  the  sand  associated  with  the 
tertiary  and  diluvial  formations  in  the  State,  particularly  in  the  gneiss 
legion,  is  pure  enough  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
kinds  of  glass :  such  for  instance  as  is  found  in  Pelham  and  Leomin- 
ster. The  purest  and  coarsest  variety,  however,  that  I  have  met  with, 
fenns  the  shores  of  Lock's  Pond,  in  the  North  West  part  of  Shutes- 
bury.  Similar  sand,  I  believe,  is  used  for  glass  making  in  the  east* 
em  part  of  Connecticut. 

When  examining  the  milk  white  quartz,  that  exists  in  mountain 
masses  in  the  east  part  of  Cumberland,  R.  I. :  the  inquiry  forced 
Itself  upon  my  attention,  wliether  it  might  not  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  ?  Those  particularly  acquainted  with  that  man- 
o&ctare,  can,  however,  judge  better  of  this  matter  than  myself. 

2.  Buhrstone. 

In  the  same  hill  that  furnishes  the  fine  stratified  quartz  rock  for 
architectural  purposes,  in  Washington,  three  miles  from  Pittsfield,  a 
porous  quartz  is  found,  which  greatly  resembles,  and  is  used  instead 
of  buhrstone,  for  millstones.  Whether  geologists  would  allow  it  to 
be  real  buhrstone,  may  admit  of  doubt ;  since  it  is  unquestionably  a 
rock  of  primitive  formation ;  whereas  the  real  Paris  buhrstone,  is  a 
member  of  the  tertiary  formation.  But  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  this  question  is  of  little  importance,  since  the  rock  seems  to  an- 
swer nearly  all  the  purposes  of  buhrstone  so  well  that  it  is  employed 
somewhat  extensively  for  millstones.  These  are  manu&ctured  near 
the  ledge,  and  sold  for  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  each.  I  am  told 
that  they  answer  well,  especially  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain.  I 
should  presume  that  the  only  difiiiculty  would  lie  in  their  being  less 
toagh  than  the  genuine  buhrstone.  The  quantity  at  the  ledge  is  in- 
exhaustible. 

Sometimes  our  citizens  employ  the  finer  and  more  compact  varie- 
ties of  granite  for  millstones.  I  have  seen  even  a  coarse  eonglome- 
rait^  or  jmddingsttme,  used  for  this  purpose.  And  while  upon  this 
subject,  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  employ  our  greenstone,  and  other  homblend  rocks,  for  mill- 
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,»»MK««  lu  ilr^at  Britttin,  basalt  has  been,  within  a  few  yoafff,  used 
M  ihid^  |mrpo«^  aud  found  even  superior  to  the  French  buhrstone ; 
•uui  ^uv  gjrtHMistoue  is  only  a  yariety  of  the  same  rock ;  indeed,  some 
\A  v»ux  4j[roMistone  cannot  be  distinguished,  by  the  eye,  firom  the  £a* 
iu|H4iii  baMttlt.  It  is  generally  extremely  compact  and  tough;  and 
MUhuu|k(h  its  preparation  might  require  a  little  more  labor  than  the 
buhrHtikuiN  yttt  it  would  doubtless  last  enough  longer  amply  to  pay  for 
I  ho  uitttilioaul  labor.  In  the  vicinity  ef  Boston  and  in  the  Connecti* 
out  valley,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Map,  greenstone  exists  in  great 
(|iiaiitiu«)S.  It  also  occurs  in  small  beds  throughout  the  whole  extent 
iii  I  ho  gneiss  region ;  and  of  a  kind,  which  I  should  suppose  from  its 
apfMsarunce,  would  answer  the  purpose  even  better  than  that  of  thtt 
i^xttmHive  ranges  above  mentioned. 

Coal. 

()(  this  mineral,  the  object  of  so  much  interest  in  every  civilised 
country,  there  are  found  three  distinct  species ;  all  of  which  are  some- 
times  employed  as  fuel.  The  most  common  in  Europe,  which  is 
there  considered  the  best,  is  the  bituminous  coal,  or  that  containing  bi- 
tumen. This  bums  readily  with  a  yellow  or  white  flame.  A  second 
species  is  the  anthracite,  or  stone  coal ;  which  is  generally  described 
ss  burning  without  flame,  because  destitute  of  bitumen.  The  anthva* 
cites  of  this  country,  however,  bum  with  the  flame  that  results  from 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen ;  this  gas  existing  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, either  with  the  carbon,  or  in  the  water  which  the  anthracite  con- 
tains ;  and  it  is  liberated  by  the  heat.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  use 
of  anthracite,  consists  in  igniting  it :  a  difficulty  which  has  almost 
disappeared  before  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen.  In  Europe^ 
Anthracite  has  been  described  as  of  little  value:  with  the  exceptioUt 
perhaps,  of  Killkenny  coal.  But  our  Anthracite  is  either  of  a  qual- 
ity superior  to  the  European,  or  we  have  learned  better  methods  of 
employing  it.  All  the  coal  obtained  from  the  inexhaustible  beds  of 
that  mineral  along  the  Susquehannah,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill,  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  anthracite ;  and  wherever  it  is  skillfully  used,  I  b^ 
lievc  it  is  decidedly  preferred  to  the  best  bituminous  coals  of  En^nd, 
or  the  United  States.  The  coal  from  Rhode  Island,  (chiefly  from 
Portsmouth  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island,  is  also  anthracite.  Ths 
Worcester  coal  belongs  to  the  same  species :  indeed,  every  enlighten^ 
ed  man  in  this  country  now  regards  our  anthracite  as  a  great  national 
blessing.    But  in  Great  Britain,  their  geological  writers  speak  of  tlw 
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tntlmeilei  found  in  Ireland  and  on  the  European  continent,  as  **  car-? 
bonaceoQS  matters  that  can  never  be  profitably  worked,  so  as  to  bet 
come  objects  of  statistical  interest"-*^  Uro.)  And  Mr.  Conybearei 
in  his  admirable  view  of  the  English  coal  formations,  speaks  of  the 
deposit  of  bituminous  coal,  as  "  the  only  one  capable  of  being  applied 
to  pnipoees  of  extensive  utility,  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  whole 
geological  series.''  Is  not  this  an  example  of  that  hasty  generaliza? 
tion,  to  which  geologists  are  so  prone  ? 

A  third  sort  of  coal  is  commonly  enumerated,  called  lignite,  con- 
sisting of  wood  partially  carbonized,  and  still  retaining  its  form,  more 
or  less  distinctly.  All  the  kinds  of  coal  that  have  been  mentioned, 
are  firand  in  Massachusetts ;  the  lignite  on  Martha's  Vineyard ;  the 
bituminous  coal  on  the  Connecticut  river,  particularly  at  South  Had- 
ley ;  and  the  anthracite  at  Worcester,  and  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
north  part  of  Middleborough,  in  Bridgewater,  and  West  Bridgewa- 
ter,  in  Wrentham  and  Braintree;  and  near  the  line  of  the  state  in 
Gomberhuid,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  found  also  in  small  quantities  at 
Turner's  Falls,  at  Southampton,  and  at  Enfield  Falls,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  But  do  they  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of 
such  quality,  as  to  render  them  of  any  statistical  value  ? 

The  lignite  exists  in  beds  several  feet  thick,  in  the  clay  of  the  Vine- 
jard :  and  although  used  as  fuel  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  burns 
to  poorly  that  it«will  not  be  much  used  probably,  until  fuel  shall  be- 
come much  more  scarce. 

Oennine  bituminous  coal,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  to 
sdnntaga,  has  never  been  found,  except  in  connection  with  a  partic- 
ular fleriea  of  rock,  called  the  Coal  Formation.  Such  a  formation 
hss  long  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut :  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and  the 
strsta  have  been  bored  in  South  Hadley,  at  least,  in  two  instances,  and 
once  by  a  gentleman  jGuniliar  with  the  real  European  coal  formations. 
Several  years  ago,  I  myself  delineated  a  coal  formation,  on  a  geolog- 
ical map  of  the  Connecticut,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.  But  further  examination  has  brought  me,  unwillingly,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  no  such  formation  exists  in  that  valley,  and  that 
the  one  which  I  then  regarded  as  real  coal  measures,  is  in  fact  the 
new  red  sandstone,  or  its  equivalent.  In  another  part  of  this  report, 
I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  But  I  would  remark, 
that  I  do  not  feel  so  much  confidence  in  this  opinion,  that  I  would 
urge  the  entire  abandonment  of  all  efibrts  to  find  coal ;   for  the  facts 
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fliated  in  respect  to  anthracite,  will  juitify  the  opinion^  that  ofen  if 
the  rocks  under  consideration,  are  new  red  sandstone,  bituminous 
coal  may  exist  in  it,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worth  exploring ; 
although  in  Europe  it  occurs  in  such  rocks  only  in  thin  seams.  Cer- 
tainly the  coal  found  at  South  Hadley  vras  of  a  superior  quality. 

Ill  as  I  suppose,  the  rock  under  consideration  be  the  new  red 
sandstone,  there  is  another  &ct  that  ought  to  be  recollected,  viz.  that 
this  rock,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  associated  with  rock  salt, 
salt  springs,  and  gypsum.  No  trace  of  rock  salt  has  been  found  in 
the  Connecticut  valley ;  and  as  yet  only  a  small  quantity  of  gypsum 
has  been  discovered.  Professor  Silliman  found  a  little  of  this  mine- 
ral in  the  greenstone,  associated  with  the  sandstone  in  Deerfield,  and 
Mr.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  academy  in  Westfield,  found  the  same  in 
thin  scales,  between  the  layers  of  the  shale,  connected  with  the  sand- 
stone, on  the  banks  of  Westfield  river  in  West  Springfield.  I  found 
a  little  of  it  also  in  the  shale  at  South  Hadley  canal.  These  &cts 
are  sufficient  encouragement  for  the  research  after  gypsum.  And 
when  we  recollect  that  on  account  of  the  softness  of  this  mineral,  it  is 
liable  to  be  deeply  worn  away  at  the  surface,  we  should  by  no  means 
despair  of  its  existence  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  I  have 
compared  a  collection  of  specimens  from  the  new  red  sandstone,  that 
contains  the  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  rocks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  and  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

As  to  anthracite  coal,  it  seems  to  occupy  a  wider  range  among  the 
rocks,  than  genuine  bituminous  coaL  Generally,  however,  the  for- 
mer occurs  lower  down  in  the  rocks — that  is  in  older  rocks — than 
the  latter.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  transition  rocks : 
and  sometimes  in  the  primitive.  In  this  country  it  is  found  in  both 
these  classes  of  rocks.  We  have  in  the  United  States,  at  least  three 
extensive  deposits  of  anthracite :  the  largest  is  in  Pennsylvania;  the 
next  largest  in  Rhode  Island :  and  the  smallest  in  Worcester.  I  have 
examined  them  all,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  rocks 
containing  this  coal,  are  at  least,  as  low  down  in  the  series  as  the  tran- 
sition class  :'and  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion,  that  they  all  lie  below 
the  Independent  coal  formation  of  Europe :  I  mean  on  the  scale  of 
rocks.  I  suspect  that  the  PennsyhTinia  anthracite  occurs  in  the 
higher  beds  of  the  gray  wacke,  perhaps  even  in  the  millstone  grit,  and 
the  Rhode  Isbind  anthracite,  in  the  lower  beds  of  graywacke.  There 
is  no  geological  connection  between  the  Rhode  Island  and  Worces- 
ter coal*  as  Dr.   Meade  and  others  have  supposed.     By  in»p«ciing 
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the  Alap,  the  two  localities  will  be  seen  to  be  separated  by  granite 
and  gneiss,  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  across.  The  Worcester  coal 
occurs  in  an  imperfect  kind  of  mica  slate.  It  is  what  Humboldt  calls 
tiBsition  mica  slate :  for  a  few  miles  north,  it  passes  into  distinct  argil- 
laceoos  slate.  Following  the  range  south  from  Worcester,  it  be- 
comes more  decidedly  micaceous,  and  probably  there  forms  a  bed  in 
gneiss.  Indeed,  in  Dudley,  I  saw  the  same  rock  surrounded  by 
gneiss,  and  highly  impregnated  with  anthracite. 

The  bed  of  anthracite  in  Worcester,  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  and 
has  a  moderate  dip  to  the  northeast.  It  has  been  explored  only  a 
few  feet,  and  the  operations  are  now  suspended.  To  continue  them 
advantageously,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  down  the  hill,  and  remove 
the  soil  so  as  to  find  the  lateral  outcrop  of  the  bed,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  accumulation  of  water.     This  work  has  been  already  commenced. 

The  Rhode  Island  beds  of  this  coal  were  opened  several  years 
ago,  before  the  value  of  it  was  justly  appreciated  by  the  community. 
The  sales  not  being  brisk,  the  works  were  abandoned,  and  have  never 
since  been  resumed ;  so  that  on  account  of  the  rubbish,  I  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  width  of  the  beds.  I  have  always  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  abundance  of  coal.  The  beds  are  less  favorably 
situated  for  working,  than  that  at  Worcester. 

The  extensive,  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal,  is  a  conclusive  testimony  to  its  first  rate  excellence. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Bull  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those 
of  Professor  Silliman,  recorded  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  show  that  the  best  Rhode  Island 
coal  is  not  greatly  inferior.  The  Worcester  coal,  burns  with  more 
difficulty;  but  gentleman  who  have  fairly  tried  it,  and  on  whose 
testimony  J  can  depend,  assure  me,  that  it  may  be  employed  suc- 
cessfully, and  comfortably  for  fuel.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
its  quality  is  inferior  to  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  to  that  of 
Rhode  Island,*  But  it  may  be  very  much  inferior,  and  yet  for  many 
purposes,  be  exceedingly  valuable.  The  fact  is,  anthracite  has  to 
struggle  with  prejudices  wherever  it  is  first  introduced,  arising  chiefly 

*  According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Bull,  a  pound  of  the  best  Pennsylvania 
anUuBcite  maintained  ten  degrees  of  heat  in  a  room,  13  hours  and  40  minutes ;  a 
pcraad  of  the  Rhode  Island  coal  maintained  the  same  heat  in  the  same  room,  9  hours 
and  90  miniites ;  and  a  pound  of  the  Worcester  coal,  kept  up  the  same  beat  only  7 
hoar*  and  60  minutes.  It  is  a  carious  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Worcee- 
Ur  co«l|  k  one  third  greater  than  that  of  the  coal  from  the  two  former  localities. 
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Utnn  thfi  eomfHrnttive  difficulty  with  which  it  it  ignilad;  and  it  hftp- 
pK9m  ID  ftt^ruiA  to  this  subtCBiice.  as  with  most  things  new  and  untried, 
cbjrt  th^  ^yjffuaasity  generaJly  feel,  as  if  their  bnsinesi  was  to  find  as 
nwMj  fAs^wtktnM  to  it  as  possible ;  and  the  man  who  would  hring'  any 
ri^rr  %*-k^MMTJvt  into  general  use,  needs  no  small  share  of  patience,  and 
p#^jMr)'<iT4»r«.  Dr.  Meade  states,  that  an  experiment  made  aereral 
^#9krt  air>  ^  Smithfield,  upon  the  burning  of  limestone^  with  the 
H)uf/>.  UaTiA  coaL  and  another  upon  the  burning  of  brick,  in  the  ti- 
^.^ut'.j  ^  bf/mf,n,  were  thought  to  be  complete  fiiilures,  because  the 
Vatf  i»«i  iv>  iftf^nje,  that  the  surfiice  of  the  lime  and  of  the  bricks  was 
1 0x1  f^A :  whereas  the  &ct  ought  to  hare  taught  the  experimenters,  that 
«  fsy/r^  careful  r^rguiation  of  the  heat  would  ensure  succesa.  Indeed, 
f  yr*^kL  that  ere  long,  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  strong  and  steady 
f^skt  »  ref|uired.  anthracite  will  be  found  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of 
ff%^. .  Mtud  that  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  and  eren  that  of 
H'/yf^esiitfr,  will  h;  considered  by  posterity,  if  not  by  the  present 
^etwrfatiMi*  as  a  treasure  of  great  value.  The  Pennsylvania  coal  may 
itt4M4,  ifjr  a  great  many  years,  command  the  market ;  but  I  appre> 
ti^fti^  tl««t  the  tittie  will  come,  when  the  expense  of  its  transporta- 
ii/m  Uf  the  Eaxif  rn  States,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  will  lead 
f//  t\i*;  re-'^periiri?  of  the  pits,  that  are  now  abandoned  in  New  England. 
in  ''JttMuv  Ut  the  conclusion,  that  the  anthracite  of  Worcester  and 
*'%i't$  ihiU  of  Rhode  Island,  are  inferior  to  the  Pennsylvania  anthrur 
t  '$ti',  ^e^ilogical  con  si  aerations  confirm  the  results  of  experiments. 
I^'»r'/ri  llurnl/oldt,  who  lias  probably  seen  more  of  the  rocks  of 
iUf  if\o\m,  tlian  any  man  liring,  remarks,  that '**  anthracite  is  a 
fttof*t  tiwvriii  formation  than  coal,  and  a  more  recent  formation  than 
f/ftnpUtii;  or  rarbnretted  iron.  Carbon  becomes  more  hfdrogenmied, 
m  pffrjttfflion  a$  it  approaches  the  secondary  roeksV  This  last  sen* 
t^n/^e,  /li vested  of  its  technical  obscurity,  means,  if  I  understand  it, 
fkfft  tli<i  newer  the  rock  in  which  the  carbon  is  found,  the  greater  will 
}fti  ih*'.  'jimntity  of  hydrogen  combined  with  it:  and  we  know  that  an 
irn-nntnn  of  hydrogen,  will  render  coal  more  combustible.  Now  if 
f  sin  rorrect  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Worcester  anthracite  is  coatain- 
4*<\  in  older  rocks  than  that  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  anthracite  of 
iNtfinsylvania,  in  rocks  still  newer  than  those  of  Rhode  Island, 
we  might  expect,  that  the  newer  would  prove  the  bestTor  iuel« 
and  the  older  the  poorest,  because  containing  the  least  hydro- 
gen. The  quantity  of  carbon,  however,  in  the  Worcester  ooal, 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  as  great,  as  in  that  from  Rhode  Island  and 
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Ptonfylvania ;  although  no  ana]3^i8  has  been  made  of  the  former. 
But  carbon  ia  less  combustible  than  hydrogen.  Yet  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve^ that  a  coal,  which  contains  probably  not  less  than  90  per  cen- 
tum of  carboDv  should  not  be  employed,  in  some  way  or  other,  as  val- 
uable fuel 

The  formation  which  I  have  denominated  gray  wacke,  and  which 
contains  the  anthracite  in  Rhode  Island,  extends  northerly  in  interrup- 
ted patches,  nearly  across  the  whole  of  Massachusetts;  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  Map.  The  most  southern  patch,  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  of  Bristol  and  part  of  Plymouth  county ;  the  second  branches 
from  the  first  at  Wrenthnm,  and  extends  to  Dedham ;  the  third  in- 
cludes aeTeral  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ;  and  the  fourth  is  in 
Rowley  ai^d  Newbury  in  Essex  county.  I  know  of  no  reason,  why  one 
part  of  this  formation  should  contain  anthracite  rather  than  another ; 
f.nd  hence  we  may  reasonably  look  for  it  in  any  part  of  the  gray  wacke 
formation,  exhibited  on  the  Map.  The  transition  mica  slate  containing 
the  Worcester  anthracite,  occupies,  as  the  Map  will  show,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state ;  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
other  beds  of  that  mineral  should  be  found  in  it. 

Graphite,  Plumbago,  or  Black  Lead, 

Thia  substance  has  the  color  of  lead,  leaves  a  trace  like  that  metal 
upon  paper*  and  bears  the  common  name,  black  lead ;  but  it  contains  no 
lead.  It  is  composed  of  above  90  per  centum  of  carbon,  and  the  rest  is 
iron  and  earthy  matter.  Hence  it  differs  but  little  from  some  varieties 
of  anthracite.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  (he  form  in  which  carbon  occurs 
in  the  oldest  of  the  rocks.  In  Massachusetts  it  exists  in  gneiss,  at 
die  moat  important  locality,  which  is  in  Sturbridge.  It  there  occurs 
in  a  bed.  varying  in  width  from  an  inch  to  about  two  feet,  and  trace- 
able along  the  surface,  nearly  one  hundred  rods.  A  number  of  years 
ago  thia  bed  was  opened  ;  and  several  tons  of  the  graphite  obtained. 
It  was  then  abandoned ;  but  within  a  few  years  the  exploration  has 
been  recommenced,  and  already  more  than  a  hundred  tons  have  been 
obtained.  In  some  places  the  excavation  is  60  or  70  feet  deep. 
The  quality  of  the  graphite  is  excellent  and  would  not  suffer  by  com- 
pariaon,  with  almost  any  in  the  world.  To  what  extent  it  may  be  ob^ 
tained,  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  determine.  The  fact,  that  the 
bed  descends,  almost  perpendicularly,  into  the  earth,'is  rather  unfavor- 
able to  the  miner.  Yet,  as  it  is  found  upon  elevated  ground,  the 
mine  ean  be  conveniently  drained  by  lateral  cuts  or  adits  to  a  consid- 
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erable  depth ;  and  probably  the  exploration  may  be  profitably  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  with  little  machinery. 

Graphite  is  employed  for  pencils,  crucibles,  lubricating  machinerji 
&c.  It  occurs  at  several  other  localities  in  Massachusetts,  besides  that 
in  Sturbridge,  but  not  in  large  quantities,  except  perhaps  in  Hinsdale. 
It  is  said  that  a  good  bed  of  it  has  been  opened  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  substitute  for  Emery. 

No  real  emery  has  yet  been  found  in  Massachusetts ;  but  a  rock 
composed  of  garnet  and  anthophyllite  or  augite,  occurs  in  North 
Brookfield,  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  that  mineral,  and 
it  is  said  to  answer  well.  The  powder  of  the  garnet,  although  much 
inferior  in  hardness  to  real  emery,  is  indeed  sometimes  called  in  com- 
merce, red  emery.  The  rock  in  Brookfield  is  abundant,  and  may 
prove  valuable. 

Tripoli  or  Rotten  Sione.^ 

At  Paine's  quarry  of  limestone  in  West  Springfield,  I  found  a  nnn- 
cral  which  subsequent  examination  has  convinced  me  is  genuine  rot- 
ten stone :  and  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  examining  it,  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  I  did  not  observe  whether  it  can 
be  obtained  in  large  quantity,  though  I  saw  not  a  little  of  it.  Shonld 
it  prove  to  be  abundant  and  genuine,  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  economical  minerals. 

A  similar  mineral  occurs  in  the  new  red  sandstone  at  South  Had- 
ley  Canal.     But  I  do  not  yet  know  its  extent  or  precise  situation. 

Native  Alum. 

This  valuable  substance  has  recently  been  found  in  at  least  two  pla- 
ces in  Worcester  county.  It  occurs  on  a  variety  of  the  gneiss  rock  of 
that  county  in  delicate  plumose  or  feather  form  masses  along  with 
co])peras.  Both  these  substances  undoubtedly  proceed  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  and  the  iron  pyrites  which  it  contains.  Hence 
as  we  know  that  artificial  means  will  aid  the  production  of  copperas 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the 
alum  as  we  know  is  done  in  other  rocks.  But  no  trial  that  I  know  of 
has  yet  been  made.  I  have  received  this  alum  from  two  places  viz. 
Leominster  and  Barrc.  A  fuller  account  of  it  will  be  given  in  the 
third  part  of  the  report. 
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Mineral  Waters. 

No  mineral  springs  of  much  notoriety  are  found  in  the  state,  al- 
tjiongh  chalybeate  springs  are  very  common,  and  are  useful  in 
cutaneous  and  some  other  complaints.  Nearly  all  these  springs 
rise  in  low  ground  containing  bog  ore.  The  Hopkinton  spring  is 
of  this  description,  and  is  probably  more  resorted  to  than  any 
other  in  the  state.  This  contains,  among  other  ingredients,  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron.  The  spring  in  Brook- 
field  is  similarly  situated,  and  contains  some  magnesia  and  soda«  as 
well  as  iron.  It  is  a  place  of  some  resort  A  mineral  spring  exists 
in  Shnteabury,  abounding  in  muriate  oi  lime,  and  it  is  somewhat  visi- 
ted. Chalybeate  springs  exist  in  South  Hadley,  Deerfield,  and  in- 
deed, in  almost  every  town  in  the  state.  In  Mendon  I  was  shown  a 
mineral  well,  in  the  waters  of  which,  chemical  tests  indicate  muriate  of 
lime  and  carbonic  acid  in  a  free  state.  No  use  was  made  of  the  wa- 
ter, except  as  a  substitute  for  yeast. 

In  Williamstown  is  a  tepid  spring  very  much  resembling  that  in 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Bubbles  of  gas  are  constantly  escaping, 
which,  according  to  Prof  Dewey,  are  atmospheric  air,  and  not  sim- 
ply nitrogen,  which  is  common  in  such  springs.  The  spring  fur- 
aishea  a  convenient  place  for  a  bathing  establishment ;  and  though  the  sa- 
line ingredients  are  in  small  quantity,  the  water  is  useful  in  several  cuta- 
neous disorders.  In  Adams,  Pittsfield,  and  Great  Barrington,  are 
springs  useful  for  the  same  complaints.  In  Hinsdale  is  a  spring  from 
which  issues  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  from  the  decomposition  of 
this  gas,  a  deposit  of  sulphur  is  made  upon  the  earth  around. 

Other  non'metallic  Minerals ;  either  useful  or  ornamental. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place,  perhaps,  to  notice  briefly  a  few  other 
mineral  substances  in  the  state,  such  as  are  employed  in  Europe  for 
useful  or  ornamental  purposes.  In  this  country  the  demand  for  them 
IB  yet  comparatively  small,  and  we  have  few  artists  devoted  to  their 
preparation  ;  so  that  no  demand  exists  for  these  minerals,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  our  porphyries. 

In  Hatfield,  is  an  immense  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  of  a 
superior  quality.  Within  a  few  years,  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  in 
England,  for  the  use  of  this  substance  as  a  paint,  to  be  employed  in 
those  situations  where  lead  paint  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  moist- 
ure, acids  and  other  chemical  agents.     In  such  cases  this  barytic 
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paint  is  excellent  I  hare  been  in  the  habit,  for  several  years,  of  har- 
iog  various  articles  in  the  laboratory,  such  as  the  pneunuUic  cistern, 
gazomeier,  dec.  covered  with  it ;  and  it  answers  a  good  purpose,  al- 
though I  have  prepared  it,  not  according  to  the  patent,  but  simply  by 
grinding  it  in  a  plaster  mill  and  mijdng  it  with  oil.  The  greatest  de- 
fect in  this  paint,  seems  to  be,  that  it  has  less  body  than  lead,  although 
I  doubt  not  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  this  difficulty.  When 
the  barytes  is  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  lampblack,  ft  is  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  for 
labelling  glass  bottles,  &c.  in  a  laboratory,  and  indeed  for  any  situation 
exposed  to  active  chemical  agents. 

The  new  alkali,  lithia,  is  found  chiefly  in  two  minerals,  called peta- 
lite  and  spodumene,  which,  in  Europe,  are  very  rare.  But  in  Mass- 
achusetts they  occur  in  very  great  quantities ;  particularly  the  latter. 
Theibrmcr  is  found  in  Bolton,  and  the  latter  in  Goshen,  Chesterfield, 
Norwich  and  Sterling.  The  lithia  can  now  be  obtained,  by  a  chem- 
ical process,  from  the  minerals  of  these  localities,  in  any  quantity ;  and 
should  it  prove  to  be  a  useful  substance,  as  every  alkali  is  likely  to 
be,  these  minerals  may  become  an  object  of  importance. 

Among  the  minerals  in  the  State,  that  may  be  employed  by  the 
lapirlarics,  for  ornamental  purposes,  may  be  mentioned  chalcedony. 
Almost  all  its  varieties  occur  in  the  greenstone  ranges,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  some  of  the  agates  which  it  forms  are  quite 
large,  and  need  only  polishing  to  be  elegant.  It  occurs  also  in  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  masses  of  great  size,  and  it  may  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  lapidary. 

Agutf.'ft,  both  banded  and  brecciated,  are  found  in  the  State,  made 
up  of  quartz,  hornstone,  chalcedony,  &c.  of  various  colors.  The 
Iar,'f^Kt  and  most  perfect  specimen  of  quarlzose  agate  breccia,  which 
r  hav«;  found,  wa.s  shown  me  at  Rochester  Centre;  and  I  was  told  it 
wsm  brok''n  from  a  much  larger  mass,  in  the  same  town. 

In  Haugus,  near  the  center,  is  a  fine  locality  of  red  jasper.  It  is 
not  unfn.'qij(?ntly  striped,  and  if  needed  for  ornaments,  would  un- 
douUiully  admit  a  fine  polish.  The  bed  or  vein  has  not  been  ex- 
ploriid  at  ail,  except  that  a  few  fragments  have  been  broken  off  by 
the  |iaii»ing  mineralogist. 

We  have  beryl«,  somewhat  numerous,  and  sometimes  very  large ; 
but  proliably  they  are  not  delicate  enough,  and  are  too  much  divided 
by  Huamn,  to  be  employed  for  elegant  ornaments. 

A  garnet  or  cinnamon  stone  was  found  by  Professor  Webster  in 
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Carlisle,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  is  a  splendid  gem.  Gt}od  speci- 
mens, howerer,  cannot  now  be  obtained,  without  farther  exploration 
of  the  soil,  or  the  rock. 

The  quartz  crystals,  that  occur  at  several  localities,  are  very  per- 
fect, and  might  be  used  for  watch  seals,  ring  stones,  spectacles,  &c.  ; 
those,  for  instance,  found  at  Pelham,  Southampton  and  Williams- 
burg. -The  smoky  quartz  occurs  at  a  few  localities,  and  is  fine  for 
ornaments.  At  Southampton,  Pelham  and  Middlefield,  is  found  the 
yeQow  quartz,  which  in  some  instances,  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  genuine  topaz.  The  rose  red  quartz  occurs  at  several  places, 
as  at  Chelmsford,  Chesterfield,  Chester,  Williamsburgh  and  Bland- 
ford  ;  and  sometimes,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  of  a  good  quality  to 
be  wrought  into  ornamental  articles ;  particularly,  at  one  or  two  lo- 
calities recently  discovered.  The  amethyst,  which  occurs  in  green- 
stone, near  Connecticut  river,  is  of  a  delicate  color,  and,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  maybe  employed  in  the  ornamental 
arts. 

Some  of  the  adularia  that  is  common  in  the  gneiss  of  Brimfield, 
Southbridge,  &c.  I  presume,  would  answer  well  for  watch  seals, 
rings  and  trinkets ;  particularly,  a  greenish  variety,  occuring  near 
the  center  of  the  latter  place.  I  have  seen  an  elegant  watch  seal,  cut 
firom  the  adularia  of  this  locality.  A  polished  specimen  will  be  found 
in  the  collection. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  amber  has  been  found  in  Martha's 
Vineyard,  at  Gay  Head,  and  on  Nantucket.  At  the  latter  place  one 
or  two  masses  were  found,  weighing  a  pound  or  more.  The  tertiary 
formation  of  these  islands  is  precisely  the  place  where  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  this  mineral,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  lignite. 

METALS  AND  THEIR  ORES. 

It  remains  only,  in  giving  the  economical  geology  of  Massachusetts, 
to  describe  the  metals  and  metallic  ores  which  have  been  found  in 
the  state,  and  are  applicable  to  useful  purposes.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  metal  most  abundant  and  most  useful :  viz. 

Iron. 

The  bog  iron  ore  is  most  common,  but  I  shall  give  an  account  of 
the  different  species  in  regular  order. 
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Mine  of  Arsenical  Iron  and  Carbonate  of  Iron,  in  WorceiUr. 

In  the  town  of  Worcester,  ia  mica  slate,  is  a  bed  of  these  ores, 
which  was  explored  to  some  depth,  a  number  of  years  ago,  ia  search 
of  the  precious  metals.  A  little  galena  or  lead  ore  is  found  also,  in 
the  same  mine.  As  the  excavations  are  now  nearly  filled  up,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  bed. 

Arsenical  iron  is  seldom  explored  for  the  purpose  of  getting  malle- 
able iron  from  it ;  although  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  arsenic 
it  contains,  and  for  the  preparation  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The 
carbonate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  ore ;  and  has  receiyed  the  name  of 
steel  ore,  because  it  may  be  readily  converted  into  steeL 

Mine  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  and  Zinc,  in  Sterling. 

This  is  a  bed,  in  mica  slate,  just  like  that  at  Worcester ;  and  was 
extensively  explored  forty  or  My  years  ago,  for  the  same  purpose 
which  led  to  the  opening  of  that  bed,  viz.  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  carbonate  is  the  most  abundant  ore,  and  lies  scattered 
about  the  excavation,  in  considerable  quantities ;  although  the  sulphu- 
ret is  common,  which  is  sometimes  arsenical.  A  reddish,  foilated  sul- 
phuret of  Zinc  also  occurs  here,  in  considerable  quantity,  and  some 
snljdiuret  of  lead.  Whether  this  mine  will  be  found  worth  exploring, 
it  is  difficult,  in  its  present  state,  to  determine.  If  it  afford  the  car* 
bonate  of  iron  in  large  quantities,  it  will  certainly  repay  the  effort  II 
lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  east  of  the  center  of  the  town. 

Chromate  of  Iron, 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  a  small  rounded  mass  of  this  ore^ 
so  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  the  paint  called  chrome  yellow^  was 
found,  a  few  years  since,  in  Cummington,  by  Dr.  Porter. 

Postscript.  While  the  second  edition  of  this  Report  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  have  discovered  the  chromate  of  Iron  in  serpen- 
tine in  Blandford.  The  serpentine  itself  has  been  brought  to  light 
since  the  printing  of  the  first  edition,  and  occurs  in  the  northwest  part 
of  this  town.  The  chromate  is  disseminated  through  the  serpentine 
and  exists  in  it  also  in  considerable  masses,  or  in  veins.  I  picked  up 
specimens  of  from  four  to  five  pounds  weight ;  but  made  no  explora- 
tion to  ascertain  the  quantity  in  the  rock.  The  raineralogical  char- 
acter of  this  mineral  will  be  reserved  for  the  third  part  of  the  report 
It  is  hoped  that  this  notice  will  call  the  attention  of  practical  men  to 
this  locality. 
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Phosphate  of  Iron, 

The  earthy  variety  of  this  ore  has  been  found,  in  considerable 
qnantity,  at  the  mineral  spring  in  Hopkinton.  It  forma  a  bed,  one  or 
two  feet  below  the  surface  and  has  been  employed  as  a  pigment.  It 
is  said  to  exist  also  near  Plymouth. 

Sulphur gi  of  Iron  or  Iron  Pyrites, 

This  is  the  yeUow  ore,  so  frequently  mistaken  for  gold.  It  occurs 
more  or  less  in  almost  every  rock ;  but  is  of  no  use,  unless  it  exists 
in  large  quantities,  and  is  of  that  variety  which  easily  decomposes. 
In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  converted  into  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  that  is, 
into  copperas.  The  ore  is  broken  up,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture,  when  the  change  takes  place,  and  the  lixivium  is 
svaporated  to  obtain  the  copperas.  In  Massachus^ts,  one  can  hardly 
avoid  meeting  with  iron  pyrites,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester 
coonty,  the  traveller  cannot  but  notice,  that  nearly  all  the  rocks  are 
coaled  over  with  iron  rust.  This  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
I  have  spoken  o£  In  Hubbardston,  the  sulphate  is  so  abundant,  that 
t  manu&ctory  of  copperas  has  been  established,  and  I  believe  success 
hia  thus  fiur  attended  the  enterprise.  I  should  presume,  that  copperas 
ttight  be  manu&ctured  in  several  other  towns  south  of  Hubbardston ; 
as  in  North  Brookfield  and  Southbridge,  although  the  rocks  do  not 
appear  as  highly  impregnated  with  pyrites  in  any  place  as  in  Hub- 
bardston. 

The  decomposition  of  pyrites,  in  large  quantities,  often  produces  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat;  and  sometimes  pieces  of  rocks  are 
driven  off  with  explosion.  This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  those  numer- 
em  stories  which  one  hears  in  the  country,  concerning  noises  heard, 
and  lights  with  smoke,  seen  in  the  mountains.  Such  occurrences  ex- 
cite the  belief  of  the  existence  of  valuable  mines  in  the  vicinity ;  but 
they  evince  the  existence  of  nothing  more  than  iron  pyrites. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  Iron, 

This  is  a  valuable  ore,  affording  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  iron. 
It  exists  in  several  places  in  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  borders  of 
die  state. 

Hawley  Iron  Mine. 

The  principal  ore  here  is  the  magnetic  oxide,  which  is  very  good, 
and  the  bed  is  &vorably  situated  for  exploration.    The  ore  does  not 
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seem  to  be  abundant,  the  bed  being  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  feet 
wide.  It  has  been  wrought  to  some  extent ;  but  the  operations  are  at 
present  suspended.  It  belongs  to  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen:  Micaceous 
oxide  of  iron  occurs  at  the  same  bed. 

The  same  bed  of  ore  makes  its  appearance  a  mile  or  two  south  of 
the  excavation :  and  also,  as  I  have  been  told,  two  or  three  miles 
north,  in  Charlemont 

In  Bernardston, 

As  already  remarked  in  the  postscript  to  limestome,  this  forms  a 
bed  several  feet  thick  in  limestone,  dipping  at  a  moderate  angle  to  the 
south  east.  When  the  ore  was  formerly  worked,  some  complaint  was 
made,  as  if  it  did  not  produce  the  best  of  iron.  But  probably  the 
trials  then  made  were  very  imperfect.  The  ore  is  doubtless  very 
abundant,  and  I  should  think  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  iron 
manufacturer. 

In  Somerset^  VL 

This  bed  is  similarly  situated  to  that  in  Hawley,  and  in  the  same 
range  of  talcose  slate,  although  twenty  miles  north  of  the  north  line 
of  Massachusetts.  The  ore,  yielding  78  per  cent  of  iron,  is  of  the 
first  quality ;  and  this  spot  is  peculiarly  interesting  on  another  ac- 
count, to  which  I  shall  refer  in  the  sequel. 

In  Winchester,  N.  H. 

This  bed  is  only  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  abundant,  though  for  some  reason 
the  working  of  it  has  ceased.  The  ore  very  much  resembles  that 
from  Frcmconia  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  that  he  has  obtained  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
from  "  most  of  the  thirteen  mine  holes"  which  he  visited  in  that  town. 
But  the  principal  bed  of  ore,  lies  about  two  miles  north  east  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  constitutes  a  large  hill.  It  is  obtained  with  great 
facility  by  blasting.  It  contains  however  several  foreign  minerals, 
so  that  as  it  is  now  worked,  it  yields  only  about  30  per  cent  of  iron. 
This  is  probably  far  less  than  it  contains ;  for  it  has  a  high  specific 
gravity.  The  ore  is  smelted  principally  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
owned  by  Greneral  Lieach  of  Easton,  and  will  furnish  an  inexfaaiisti- 
ble  supply. 
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Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  found  at  other  placecr  in  Massachusetts ; 
18  at  Wobiim,  in  a  yein  of  greenstone,  associated  with  sulphuret  of 
copper ;  but  at  none  of  the  localities,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  make 
it  an  object  for  the  miner. 

Micaceous  oxide  of  Iron. 

This  ore,  which  is  found  abundantly  at  Hawley  with  the  magnetic 
oxide,  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  elegant  specimens  in  the  world ; 
and  I  know  not  why  it  should  not  produce  good  iron.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  smelted  withm  a  few  years,  along  with  the  magnetic 

oxide. 

Vein  of  micaceous  oxide  in  Montague, 

Near  the  mouth  of  Miller^s  river  is  a  hill  of  considerable  extent, 
which  appears  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  this  ore.  The 
krgest  which  comes  in  sight,  is  in  the  south  east  part  of  the  hill,  at 
the  top  of  a  ledge  of  mica  slate  and  granite,  and  is  several  feet  in 
width.  It  is  favourably  situated  for  exploration,  and  unless  the  ore  is 
injured  by  an  occasional  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  I  do  not  see 
why  it  might  not  be  profitably  wrought.  Wood  is  very  abundant  in 
the  vicinity,  and  it  is  not  far  from  Connecticut  river.  Good  mica- 
ceous oxide  of  iron,  yields  about  70  per  cent,  of  excellent  iron. 

According  to  Professor  Webster,  thin  veins  of  micaceous  iron  ore, 
exist  in  the  porphyry  of  Maiden,  which  were  formerly  wrought  to 
some  extent.  It  occurs  also  in  graywacke,  at  Brighton,  and  in  green- 
stone at  Charlestown,  according  to  the  Messrs.  Danas. 

Hydrate  of  Iron. 

Several  varieties  of  ore  heretofore  regarded  as  distinct  species  hate 
lately  been  brought  together  under  this  name.  It-  embraces  brown 
and  red  oxides,  and  the  argillaceous  oxides,  and  of  course  compre- 
hends the  greater  part  of  the  iron  ores  in  the  State,  I  shall  describe 
the  dififerent  varieties  under  the  names  that  have  been  most  common- 
ly applied  to  them. 

Beds  of  Brow?i  oxi^e  of  Iron. 

This  ore  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  it  occurs  in  the  loose  soil 
ahove  the  rocks,  so  as  to  be  easily  obtained.  Hence  it  is  used  to  a 
greater  extent,  perhaps,  in  our  country,  than  any  other  variety.  A 
rery  extensive  series  of  beds  of  this  ore,  accompanies  the  limestone 
that  la  80  abundant  along  the  western  margin  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
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vti  T'ennom ;  ahhongh,  as  the  beds  lie  npon  the  clay  that 
*  l^fK'Qiilv^  aN?re  all  the  solid  rocks,  they  have  no  necessary  comiec- 
K»tt  ^'.th  :h<  limntone. 

Beds  in  Lenox, 

T^kiffse  har^  bfrn  explored  to  some  extent  in  the  Tillage,  and  a  mile 
«^r  Miv  fiinh<»r  w«t.     The  ore  is  good,  I  believe,  but  at  present  it  is 

Beds  in  Richmond. 

Thwte  appear  to  be  numerous  and  extensive.  They  are  wrought 
t\»  svnno  oxtont 

Bed  in  West  Stockbridge. 

This  furnishes  good  ore,  and  is  explored  more  extensively  than  any 
othor  1  saw  in  the  county.  The  fermer  who  owns  it  receives  thiity 
m^vru  rents  and  a  half  per  ton,  of  those  who  dig  it.    • 

In  Salisbury^  Ct. 

Tht»brds  here  are  very  large,  and  have  been  extensively  explored 
Tho  Ralisbary  iron  is  known  far  and  wide. 

In  Bennington^  Vt 

||i*n^  niffo  the  same  ore  is  dug  to  some  extent;  and  these  beds 
ii(M*rn  to  deftcrvc  a  notice,  because  they  lie,  like  those  in  Salisbury, 
upon  thr;  borders  of  Massachusetts. 

In  nil  the  beds  of  brown  oxide  of  iron  mentioned  above,  we  find 
thn  brown  hiematitc  in  all  its  forms,  the  compact  variety,  and  the 
orlin^y  brown  oxide,  or  yellow  ochre.  Manganese  also  is  found  in 
th(*ni  nil,  and  at  Bennington  in  large  quantities ;  although  I  have 
biM!n  told,  that  this  locality  is  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  of  a  snpe- 
rior  cjunlity. 

The  red  oxide  of  iron  is  found,  in  comparatively  small  qoantitieB, 
at  \\u*  lf>calities  alK)ve  mentioned.  It  exists,  also,  in  other  places  in 
th«?  Ktflte,  and  especially  at  CAway,  with  manganese;  although  it  is 
nrit,  as  yet,  found  in  large  quantities.  Argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  is 
likiiwise  found  at  most  of  the  haematite  beds  above  described. 

In  Cranston^  R.  L 
From  this  place  Oencral  Leach  procures,  as  he  told  me,  very  ex- 
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eellent  brown  oxide  of  iron,  for  the  supply  of  some  of  his  fttmaces 
ia  Maasachuaetts ;  and  he  represents  the  bed  aa  inezhaustiUa 

Argillaceous  Oxide  of  Iroji, 

This  is  the  most  common  species  of  iron  ore  in  Massachusetts. 
There  are  several  varieties  found  here*  On  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
yinejrard*  particularly  at  Oay  Head,  we  find  the  nodular,  columnar, 
mamillary,  pisiform,  and  ochrey  varieties.  On  the  Vine3rard  these 
varieties  are  abundant  enough  to  be  an  object  for  the  manufiicturer ; 
and  during  the  last  war,  I  was  told,  they  were  employed  in  the  fur- 
naces on  the  continent  In  a  pond,  in  Sharon,  has  been  found  the 
leaticnlar  variety  of  this  ore. 

Bog  Ore, 

This  variety  of  the  argillaceous  oxide,  is  far  more  abundant  than 
any  other,  and  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  cast 
iron;  for  which  it  is  chiefly  adapted.  In  the  following  towns  it  is 
finmd  in  large  quantities:  viz.  Qroton,  North,  West,  and  South 
Brookfield,  Carver,  Hopkinton,  Hardwick,  New  Braintree,  Oakham, 
Berlin,  Sturbridge,  Southbridge,  Freetown,  Dartmouth,  Rochester, 
Troy,  Easton  and  Sharon ;  and  in  the  following,  it  exists  in  greater  ^ 
or  less  quantities;  in  Middleborough,  Maiden,  Seekonk,  SheflSield,  Tem- 
pleton,  Warwick,  Williamstown,  Greenfield,  Northampton,  Spring- 
field, Williamsburg,  Daiton,  Holland,  Wales,  Norton,  Mansfield, 
Bridgewater,  Stoughton,  Spencer,  Gloucester,  and  on  Martha's  Vin- 
yard ;  indeed  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  more  or  less  of  this  ore  may  be 
finmd  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  State.  It  was  so  common  that,  at 
IsDgth  I  ceased  to  inquire  for  it,  and  the  localities  are  so  numerous 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  exhibit  them  all  upon  the  Map. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  process  by  which  bog  ore  is  de- 
posked,  is  in  many  places  now  going  on,  particularly  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds.  The  interval  between  one  dredging  and  another,  was  so 
variously  stated  to  me,  that  I  suspect  it  differs  greatly  in  different  pla- 
ces. I  presume,  however,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  less  than  twenty 
years.  But  the  fact,  that  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  deposit  after  a 
certain  time  is  interesting ;  because  it  shows  that  this  mineral  can 
never  be  entirely  exhausted. 

Gen.  Shepard  Leach,  of  Easton,  is  the  most  extensively  engaged 
in  the  iron  manufactory  of  any  man  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  owns 
one  blast  and  three  air  furnaces  in  Easton ;  one  blast  furnace  in  Fox- 
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borought  >nd  another  in  Walpole ;  and  two  blast  ftimaceaand  foarair 
furnaces,  in  Chelmsford.  I&,these  he  employs  not  hi  from  five  hun- 
dred men.  He  generally  mixes  the  different  sorts  of  ore,  or  at  least, 
two  or  three  of  them  together  for  smelting.  Extensive  iron  works 
are  also  carried  on  m  Wareham.  Several  furnaces  exist  in  Berk- 
ihire,  and  a  few  in  Worcester  conx^. 

The  preceding  view  of  our  deposits  of  iron,  demonstrates  that  we 
abound  in  this  useful  metal,  and  that  thedteiaad  finr  centuries  to  cone^ 
cannot  exhaust  it 

OekreSt  ^c.  used  as  paints. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ochre,  the  red  and  the  yellow,  which  are 
mi^rely  pulverulent  varieties  of  the  red  and  brown  oxide  of  iron.  The 
yellow  ochre  is  abundant  with  our  hssmatite  and  argillaceous  ores, 
and  iM  frequently  employed  as  a  pigment  According  to  Mr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  red  ochre  occurs  in  Boylston  in  a  bed  four  or  five  inches 
AMc^  mixed  with  clay.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  earthy 
phosphate  of  iron  in  Hopkinton,  is  employed  as  a  blue  paint  Pio£ 
TJiewey  mentions  that  a  yellow  earth  is  found  in  WilUamstown,  firom 
which  great  quantities  of  yellow  ochre  are  obtained  by  washing.  Dr. 
/,  Porter  states,  that  yellow  earth  occurs  in  Monroe,  which«  when 
purified,  affords  a  "pale  red  paint"  The  process  of  preparing  it  he 
■ajra  is  now  suspended  for  want  of  a  demand. 

Lead. 

Several  ores  of  this  metal  are  enumerated  by  mineralogists,  as  oc- 
curring in  Massachusetts ;  but  none  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity 
10  render  it  of  any  statistical  interest,  except  the  sulphuret,  commonly 
called  galena]  and  all  the  important  ^eins  of  this  species  are  confint- 
tsd  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  river.  No  fewer  than  thirteen 
of  these  occur  in  that  region  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  notice. 
All  these  are  in  mica  slate  or  granite;  or  thoy  pass  from  the  one 
f/ick  into  the  other. 

In  Souihamplon. 

The  vein  in  the  northern  part  of  this  town  has  attracted  more  atten^ 
tion  than  any  other  in  the  region,  and  has  been  several  times  de- 
scribf.'d.  It  is  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  where  it  has  been  explored,  and 
traverses  granite  and  mica  slate,  the  matrix  or  gangue  containing  the 
ore^  being  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  sulphate  of  barytes.     It  has  been 
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opened  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  in  eeveral  places,  and  masses  of  ore 
were  dug  ont  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  As  the  vein  de- 
scends almost  perpendicularly  into  the  rock,  water  soon  accumulated 
in  such  quantities,  as  induced  the  proprietors  to  attempt  reaching  the 
mn  by  a  horizontal  drift  or  adit,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the 
east  This  was  a  prodigious  undertaking,  as  the  opening  must  be 
earned  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  solid  rock.  It  was  perse- 
vered in  however,  at  a  great  expense,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  feet,  when  one  of  the  principal  miners  having  died,  and  the 
price  of  lead  having  fallen  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  all  opera- 
tions were  suspended,  and  I  believe  the  proprietors  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  mine.  Had  they  continued  this  drift  a  few  feet  farther,  there  is 
erery  probability  that  the  principal  vein  would  have  been  struck,  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Per- 
hnps,  however,  the  work  cannot  be  successfully  and  profitably  resum- 
ed, until  the  market  shall  cease  to  be  glutted  with  lead  from  .Missou- 
ri ;  bnt  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  immense  quantities  of  ore  may 
be  obtained  at  this  spot,  it  may  then  probably  be  explored  with  advan- 
tage. I  do  not  doubt,  however  that  those  who  first  examined  this 
mine  were  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  this  vein  extends  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Hatfield,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Lead  may  indeed 
be  found  at  intervals  along  a  line  connecting  those  places.  But  I 
have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  proceeds  from  several  distinct 
and  independent  veins. 

The  principal  ore  above  described  is  the  sulphuret ;  but  there  have 
been  found  here  also,  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  molybdate,  muriate  and 
phosphate  of  lead,  along  with  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  pyritous  copper* 
and  floor  spar.  Mineralogists  will  greatly  regret,  that  mining  opera- 
tions have  been  suspended  here,  because  they  were  anticipating  the 
development  of  rich  specimens  of  these  and  other  minerals. 

Another  vein  of  galena  exists  in  the  south  part  of  Southampton* 
near  the  line  of  Montgomery.  It  appears  for  several  rods  on  the 
surface,  but  is  only  a  foot  or  two  in  breadth.  A  few  years  ago,  efforts 
were  made  to  open  this  vein  by  a  horizontal  adit,  but  the  proprietors 
have  become  discouraged  and  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

In  Northampton. 

This  vein  is  only  a  short  distance  north  of  the  principal  vein  in 
Southampton,  above  described.  The  gangue  is  radiated  quartz,  and 
dbe  walls  are  mica  slate.     Yellow  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc  abounds 
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tke  fdn  wm  feimerlj  egq)loced  to  a  eossiderriile  dBfAk 
k  B  aevciml  feet  wida 

Ik  West  Hampton. 

T1«  ran  lias  been  iiinaUy  described  as  ezifitiiig  in  WilUamibnrg 
and  extending  into  Northampton :  But  so  far  as  it  ezhibita  itself  al 
tks  anrfiiee  it  lies  wholly  in  West  Hampton — ^in  quite  the  north  east 
part  of  the  town,  only  a  few  rods  from  the  Northampton  line^and  but 
half  a  mile  frx>m  that  of  Williamsburg.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  and 
the  vein  is  several  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  30  or  40  rods.  But 
the  quantity  of  galena  is  small  at  the  surface. 

In  Williamsburg, 

A  Tein  of  galena  lies  near  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  town,  and 
piobably  ejcteods  into  Whately.  It  is  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  the 
gangue,  as  in  nearly  eiery  other  yein  of  lead  in  this  region,  is  quarts. 
Manganese  is  found  in  the  same  gangua 

A  second  vein  of  quartz  with  galena  occurs  in  this  town,  a  mile 
or  two  north  east  of  the  one  last  mentioned.  The  quartz,  however, 
appears  only  in  bose  masses  on  the  sur&ce,  but  to  such  an  extent,  as 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition,  that  a  vein  exists  in  the  rock 
beneath  the  soil.  Pyritous  copper  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  ga- 
lena at  this  place. 

In  GoshcTL 

According  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Alanson  Nash,  who  has  given 
a  map  and  description  of  the  lead  veins  and  mines  of  Hampshire 
county,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Scienoe^ 
the  same  indications  of  a  galena  vein  appear  a  little  west  of  the  center 
of  Okwhen,  as  those  mentioned  in  respect  to  the  third  vein  in  Williama- 
borg  just  noticed,  viz.  the  occurrence  of  masses  of  quartz  cinrtaining 
galena.     The  rock  in  the  region  is  mica  slate  and  quartz. 

In  Whately. 

In  this  town  are  three  distinct  veins  containing  lead.  One  is  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  first  vein  described  in  Williamsburgh.  It  ex- 
tends a  short  distance  into  Williamsburgh,  and  more  than  a  milp  into 
Whately.  In  its  whole  course,  but  particularly  at  its  southern  part, 
it  contains  oxide  of  manganese  along  with  galena. 

A  mxaad  vein,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  exists  in  a  high  ridgeof 
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fiutfte  iowsrdi  tbe  toolh  west  part  of  the  town.    It  may  be  traced 
along  this  ridge  aboat  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  third  vein  is  in  the  north  west  part  of  the  town,  extending 
some  distance  into  Conway.  Galena,  in  quartz,  is  the  only  ore  that 
appean  on  the  sorfiice.  The  width  of  the  vein  is  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
it  traverses  both  granite  and  mica  sUta  It  runs  along  the  western 
margin  of  a  high  hill,  so  that  if  it  should  ever  be  explored,  a  lateral 
drift  would  be  easily  made. 

In  Hatfield, 

About  two  miles  west  (tf  the  village  in  this  town,  we  find  a  vein  of 
sulphate  of  barytes,  from  one  to  four  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  running 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  and  containing  galena.  A  shaft  has 
baenmmk  in  two  {daces,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep;  and  the 
vein  was  found  rapidly  to  widen  in  descending.  The  immense  quan- 
tity of  barytes  found  here,  gives  the  locality  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
mineralogist 

In  Leverett, 

Ahhoagh  this  town  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Connecticut  river, 
yet  the  granite  and  mica  slate,  occurring  there,  exactly  resemble  the 
same  rocks  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  belong  to  the  same  general  formation.  Two  veins, 
the  ore  being  chiefly  galena,  are  found  of  precisely  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  That  in  the  south  cast 
put  of  the  town  is  in  granite,  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  wide  at  the 
mbce^  and  the  gangue  is  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  other  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  first ;  the  gangue  is  quartz,  and  there 
is  almost  an  equal  quantity  of  galena  and  pyritous  copper ;  blende 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities.  This  vein  is  several  feet  wide,  and 
nms  through  granite  and  mica  slate.  Both  this  and  the  one  first 
mentioned^  Jiave  been  explored  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  confident  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
quantity  of  lead*  which  is  contained  in  the  several  veins  which  have 
been  deecribed,  except,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  that  in  Southampton, 
which  has  been  explored  to  a  considerable  extent  In  many  instances 
appearances  at  the  surface  are  quite  favorable ;  but  whether  the  veins 
become  wider,  like  that  in  Hatfield,  or  narrower,  as  they  descend, 
can  be  determined  only  by  actual  exploration.  Of  one  thing,  howev- 
er, I  think  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  facts  that  have  been  stated ; 
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viz.  that  the  central  parts  of  Hampshire  county  contain  e3rten8iyc  de- 
posits of  lead,  which  may  be  of  great  value  to  posterity,  if  not  to  the 
present  generation.  Probably  many  more  veins  will  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered, since  little  examination  has  been  made  with  a  tiew  to  bring 
them  to  light. 

Copper, 

This  valuable  metal  occurs  in  numerous  places  near  the  junction 
of  the  greenstone  and  sandstone,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  be- 
tween New  Haven  and  Vermont.  Several  veins  of  copper  ore  are 
found  in  Connecticut ;  and  the  only  one  in  that  state,  that  has  been 
explored  to  any  considerable  extent,  lies  on  the  borders  of  Massachu- 
setts, viz.  in  Granby.  It  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Simsbury  mines,  although  it  is  within  the  limits  of  Granby.  Many 
years  ago,  before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  I  believe,  this  vein  was 
explored  to  a  considerable  extent.  Afterwards  the  Qt)vernment  of 
Connecticut  made  use  of  the  abandoned  shafts  and  galleries  for  a 
State  prison.  Since  the  removal  of  this  prison  to  Wethersfield,  the 
exploration  has  been  resumed,  by  a  new  company,  I  believe,  and,  as 
I  am  informed  by  the  agent,  with  success.  The  principal  part  of  the 
ore  is  the  red  oxide,  associated,  however,  with  green  carbonate. 

In  Greenfield. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  are  two  veins  of  copper,  about  a  mile  apart";  the  most  north- 
em  one  being  about  one  hundred  rods  below  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream,  called  Fall  river,  and  the  same  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  cataract  in  Connecticut  river,  sometimes  called  Miller's  Falls ; 
but  lately,  and  more  appropriately,  Turner's  Falls.  These  veins 
are  several  feet  in  width,  and  they  pass  into  a  hill  of  greenstone 
on  one  hand,  and  under  the  river,  on  the  other  hand,  into  sandstone. 
The  gangue  is  sulphate  of  barytes  and  toadstone,  and  the  ores  are  the 
green  carbonate  and  pyritous  copper.  Actual  exploration  alone  can 
determine  whether  these  veins  might  be  proifitably  worked. 

On  the  most  southern  of  the  small  islands,  in  the  middle  of  Tur- 
ner's Falls,  has  been  found  pyritous  copper,  of  a  rich  quality,  and 
in  considerable  quantity.  Indeed  several  vatieties  of  the  sandstone 
rocks  in  the  vicinity,  appear  to  be  considerably  impregnated  with 
copper. 

Pyritous  copper  is  associated  with  iron,  in  a  vein,  in  gTeenaUme, 
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tt  Wobum ;  but  not,  probably,  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  to  be  worth 
mining.  At  several  places  in  Cumberland  R  I.,  where  excavations 
were  formerly  made,  are  found  gray  oxide  of  copper  and  pyritous 
copper  with  the  green  and  blue  carbonates. 

Zinc, 

Thesulphnret  of  this  mineral  occurs,  as  has  already  been  noti- 
ced, in  several  of  the  lead  veins  in  Hampshire  County,  and  in  some 
of  theift  in  sufficient  quantity,  no  doubt,  to  be  wrought  with  advantage, 
ihoald  these  vehis  be  ever  opened  Those  in  Southampton,  Hatfield 
and  Leverett,  abound  most  in  this  ore.  It  is  useful  in  the  manuiae- 
tore  of  brass  and  white  vitriol. 

Manganese. 

In  a  metallic  state  this  mineral  is  of  no  use ;  and  indeed,  it  is  reduced 
to  that  state  with  great  difficulty.  But  in  the  state  of  oxide,  it  is 
extensively  employed,  both  to  remove  color  from  glass  and  to  im- 
part colors  ;  also  in  painting  porcelain  and  glazing  pottery,  and  still 
more  extensively  within  a  few  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  now  so  generally  used  in  bleaching  and  for  disin- 
fection. 

At  least  thre-e  ores  of  manganese  abound  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts  and  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  more  or  less  of  the  gray  oxide  exists  in  the 
iitm  beds  of  Berkshire  and  Bennington,  Y t.  In  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
necticut River,  however,  or  rather  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hoosac 
moontain,  distinct  veins  and  beds  of  manganese  arc  found. 

In  Plalnfield. 

Beds  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  occur  in  two  places  in  this  town — 
one  a  mile  west  of  the  center,  and  the  other  near  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  town;  and  both  in  talcose  slate.  Two  ores  are  associ- 
ated at  both  these  places,  viz.  the  common  gray  or  blac  k  oxide  and 
the  silicious  oxide ;  the  former  investing  the  latter  as  a  black  crust, 
and  most  probably  proceeding  from  .its  decomposition ;  while  the 
latter,  when  newly  broken,  is  of  a  delicate  rose  red.  I  suspect  the 
silicious  oxide  predominates  at  these  places ;  and  from  these  beds, 
probably  came  by  diluvial  action,  those  numerous  rounded  masses 
of  silicious  oxide  in  the  vicinity  of  Cummington  meeting  house ;  al- 
though a  deep  valley  intervenes  and  the  distance  is  three  or  four 
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miles.  An  attempt  was  made,  some  years  ago,  to  explore,  one  of 
these  beds,  under  the  impression  that  the  ore  was  iron.  But  how 
extensive  either  of  them  is,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  each  seems 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  small  beds— or  rather  the  ore  is  interlam- 
inatcd  with  the  slate.  The  occurrence  of  so  much  silicions  oxide 
at  these  localities,  is  very  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  becaose  this 
ore  is  so  rare  in  Europe. 

In  Conway. 

A  distinct  vein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  several  feet  wide 
occurs  in  the  southeast  part  of  this  town,  the  gangue  being  qiunti. 
It  has  not  been  explored  at  all ;  nor  is  the  manganese  ore  very 
abundant  at  the  surface.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  this  ore  may 
be  found  here  in  large  quantities. 

In  Hinsdale,  N.  II, 

An  extensive  bed  or  vein  of  the  black  oxide,  and  ferra  silicate  of 
manganese  have  been  found  in  this  ioyra.  It  appears  near  the  top  of 
a  hill  and  the  adjacent  rocks  are  not  visible. 

In  Winchester  N.  H. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  east  of  the  center  village  in  tbia  town, 
may  be  seen  in  large  quantities  of  the  black  oxide  and  ferra  silicate  of 
this  metal  of  the  same  character  as  in  Hinsdale.  These  localities 
have,  as  yet,  attracted  no  attention  except  from  a  few  mineralogiata 
My  information  and  specimens  were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  John  Ia 
Alexander  of  Winchester. 

Tin. 

I  am  able  to  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  this  interesting  metal 
exists  in  Massachusetts ;  but  can  add  little  more.  I  found  only  a  sin- 
gle crystal  of  its  oxide,  weighing  50  grains.  But  this  I  dug  myself 
from  a  block  of  granite  in  the  north  east  part  of  Groshcn,  and  on  re* 
ducing  it  to  metallic  tin,  it  corresponds  exactly  in  every  respect  with 
that  metal  from  England.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  more 
specimens,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England,  accord- 
ing to  a  geological  writer  of  that  country,  "  it  is  generally  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  vein  of  tin  ore,  that  disseminated  grains  of  tinstone  are 
found  in  the  rock." 
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MohM,  in  his  Mineralogy,  mentions  that  some  small  crystals  of  tin 
were  found  in  specimens  sent  to  Europe  from  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Silver, 

The  only  place  in  the  state  where  this  metal  has  been  discovered, 
k  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine ;  it  there  exists  in  a  small  proportion 
—only  12  1-2  ounces  to  the  ton, — in  the  galena.  This  is  a  little  great- 
er than  the  average  proportion  in  the  English  lead  ores ;  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  labor  of  separating  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
several  other  ores  in  the  state,  such  as  arsenical  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron 
and  of  zinc,  shall  be  accurately  analyzed,  they  will  be  found,  as  in  other 
tdnntries,  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  silver.  I  would,  however, 
lather  discourage  than  encourage,  farther  researches  for  this  metal  ,- 
for  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  state  more  fully,  greater  expense 
has  been  incurred,  and  more  weakness  and  folly  exhibited  in  such  re- 
searches, than  the  community  is  generally  aware  of 

Gold. 

It  may  perhaps  excite  a  smile,  to  see  gold  occupying  a  place  in  a 
description  of  the  minerals  of  Massachusetts.  It  has  not  indeed  been 
found  in  this  state ;  hut  I  am  able  in  this  place^  to  annonrice  the  ezis- 
tinee  of  a  deposit  of  this  metal^  in  the  southern  part  of  Vermont; 
and  I  feel  no  small  degree  of  confidence,  that  it  will  be  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  statement  of  the  grounds  of  this  belief)  may  save  me 
from  the  charge  of  extravagant  expectations. 

I  have  already  described  an  iron  mine,  as  occurring  in  Somerset, 
Vermont  It  is  owned  by  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  who  has  erected  a  bloomery  forge  near  the  spot.  Sometime  ago, 
one  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  these  iron  works,  saw  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Eaton  of  Troy,  that 
since  the  gold  of  the  Southern  states,  and  of  Mexico,  is  in  talcose 
date,  we  might  expect  fo  find  it  in  the  same  rock  in  New  England : 
especially  about  the  head  branches  of  Deerfield  river.  He  commen- 
ced an  examination  in  a  brook  near  the  mine,  and  was  soon  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  spherical  mass  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  more 
than  a  dollar ;  afterwards  he  found  other  small  pieces.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  I  visited  this  spot  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  found  that 
an  individual  conversant  with  the  gold  mines  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  acquainted  with  the  process  of  washing  the  metal  from  the  soil, 

had  just  been  examining  the  region  now  spoken  of     The  result 
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was  a  conyiction,  that  over  aerenl  handled  acres  at  least,  gold  m 
coinmon  in  the  soil  In  a  bushel  of  din  collected  in  varioas  places 
he  found  about  three  pennjnrei^hts  of  veir  pore  gold.  Mr.  Wilder 
proceeded  himself  to  exhibit  to  me  an  ocular  demonstxation  of  the  ei- 
istence  of  gold  in  the  soil,  by  washing  for  tbl  From  ahoni  six  qnaitt 
of  dirt,  taken  a  foot  below  the  sur&ce,  we  obtained  (although  not  very 
skilful  in  manipulations  of  this  son)  twentj  or  thirty  small  pieoe% 
weighing  about  seven  grains.  Indeed,  by  the  aid  of  my  knifie^  I  {dcbed 
two  or  three  pieces  from  the  din. 

The  iron  ore  is  in  beds  in  distinct  talcose  slate ;  and  a  conaidenUB 
pan  of  the  ore  is  the  hydrous,  and  contained  in  a  porous  qoailL 
In  this  quartz,  were  found  seTcral  spherical  pieces  of  gold,  scaxcelj 
larger  than  a  pigeon  shot.  It  exists,  also^  as  in  the  Southern  Stataik 
in  finer  particles  in  the  yellowish  iron  ore.  And  specimens  of  the 
quartz  and  iron  at  this  place,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  what  is 
called  gold  ore,  at  the  gold  mines  in  Virginia,  and  North  OaroliniL 
Indeed,  a  suite  of  specimens  from  the  Somerset  iron  mine,  could  not 
be  distinguished,  except  by  labels,  from  a  similar  suite  from  the 
soutL 

In  every  case  in  which  gold  has  been  found  at  this  place,  in  the 
soil,  it  was  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  iron  sand,  and  some  dis- 
tance nonh  of  the  mine,  neither  could  be  found ;  but  how  fiir  to  the 
South  and  East  it  occurs,  has  not  been  ascenained.  I  am  inclined 
however  to  believe,  that  the  gold  at  this  locality,  will  be  found  to  be 
always  associated  with  the  iron. 

We  were  told  at  Somerset,  that  several  years  ago,  a  mass  of  gold 
was  found  in  the  bed  of  Deerfield  river,  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  mine,  which  was  sold  for  sixty  eight  dollars,  and  we  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  few  years  since 
a  piece  was  discovered  by  Gen.  Field,  weighing  eight  and  a  half 
ounces,  in  New  Fane,  a  town  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  east  of  Somer- 
erset 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  above  stated  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  a  gold  region  in  the  lower  pan  of 
Vermont,  of  considerable  extent  and  richness.  It  may  be  found  to  be 
very  extensive,  and  probably  it  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  tal- 
cose slate  formation ;  for  New  Fane,  I  believe  contains  but  little  of 
this  rock.  The  region  west  of  Somerset  is  little  known  \  the  iron 
mine  there,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  it  is  chiefly 
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a  monntain  wilderness  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  west  of  this 
spot. 

The  talcose  slate  formation,  containing  the  iron  and  gold  in  Som- 
erset, extends  southerly,  nearly  across  the  State  of  Massachusetts ; 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Rowe,  Charlemont,  the  settlement  called 
Zoar,  Florida,  Savoy,  Hawley,  Plainfield,  Cummington,  Worthington, 
Middlefield,  &c.     Indeed,  I  know  of  no  place,  where  the  formation 
is  so  perfectly  developed  in  its  characters,  as  in  Hawley  and  Plain- 
field.     There  is  then,  surely,  as  much  ground  for  presuming  that 
gold  will  be  found  in  Massachusetts,  as  there  was  for  predicting  its 
discovery  in  Vermont     If  an  iron  mine  and  porous  quartz,  with  hy- 
drous iron,  be  necessary,  we  have  these  in  Hawley,  in  the  talcose 
slate.     And  it  ought  to  be.  recollected,  that  the  Vermont  gold  was 
fimnd  at  the  source  of  Deerfield  river,  and  that  this  stream  runs  di- 
rectly south  into  Massachusetts ;  and  it  would  be  rather  strange,  if 
so  violent  a  torrent,  did  not  carry  some  of  the  diluvium,  containing 
gold,  at  least  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  state.     The  places  where  I  sup- 
pose gold  might  be  found,  in  Massachusetts,  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hawley  iron  mine,  or  the  Plainfield  beds  of  manganese,  or  along 
the  banks  of  Deerfield  river,  in  Monroe,  Florida,  Zoar,  and  Charle- 
mont :  nor  should  the  region  around  the  limestome  and  iron  ore,  in 
Bemardston,  be  forgotten,  in  an  examination  for  this  metal,  although 
the  rock  there  is  not  talcose  slate.     Talcose  slate  occurs  also  in 
many  other  places   in  the  state ;  particularly  in   Berkshire  coun- 
ty,  onthe   Taconnic    range   of    mountains,     and    other    eminen- 
ces ;  and  here  also  are  porous  quartz  and  hydrous  iron.     I  have 
found  time  to  make  only  a  slight  examination  for  gold,  in  one  or  two 
of  the  places  above  mentioned.     The  surest  method  of  determining 
the  point,  would  be  to  obtain  some  one,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
gold  regions  at  the  South,  and  with  the  mode  of  washing  it,  to  exam- 
be  the  places  I  have  mentioned.     It  may  indeed  be  doubtful,  wheth- 
er the  discovery  of  gold  would  be  a  public  benefit ;  since,  as  your  Ex- 
cellency has  well  observed,  it  might  lead  to  "  the  greedy  pursuit  of 
this  uncertain  gain,  and  to  the  sure  sacrifice  of  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  and  virtuous  self-denial,  which  the  ordinary  pursuits  and 
requirements  of  business  induce.     We  may  doubt  even,  whether  the 
grass-covered  hills  of  our  own  New  England,  arc  not  a  better  source 
of  wealth,  and  contentment,  than  the  precious  metals  which  the  earth 
embosoms."      But,  however  political  economy  might  decide  these 
questions,  I  suppose  there  are  few  individuals  who  would  willingly 
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shut  their  eyes  upon  gold  mines ;  and  therefore  I  have  made  these 
suggestions  on  the  subject,  to  prevent  expenditure  upon  useless  and 
ill-planned  projects,  in  search  of  this  precious  metaL 

Idle  search  after  Gold  and  Silver, 

Were  the  history  of  the  wild  and  ill-directed  efforts  that  ha?e  been 
made,  even  in  Massachusetts,  in  search  of  the  precious  metals,  to  be 
written,  it  would  furnish  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  impoitance 
of  your  Excellency's  suggestions.  Permit  me  here  to  state  a  few 
facts  on  the  subject. 

The  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  carried  to  Enrope  firom 
Soutli  America,  soon  after  its  discovery,  naturally  produced  some 
expectation  of  finding  similar  treasures  here.  But  I  cannot  learn  ^ 
that  our  forefathers  expended  large  sums  in  making  excavations^ 
whore  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  any  thing  valua- 
ble. It  was  reserved  for  their  descendants  to  exhibit  a  credulity  and 
superstitious  ignorance  on  the  subject,  that  are  both  lamentable  and 
ridiculous. 

Perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  a  belief  in  the  mysterious  virtues  of 
the  mineral  rod,  is  the  most  common  of  these  delusions.  Probably 
many  of  our  intelligent  citizens  can  hardly  credit  the  statement,  that 
there  are  men  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  who  prefess  not  a  little 
skill  in  this  enchantment,  and  are  not  unfrequently  sent  for,  one  of 
two  days^  journey,  to  decide  whether  there  be  ore  or  springs  of  water 
in  a  particular  place.  In  general,  but  not  always,  these  professors  of 
divination  belong  to  the  most  ignorant  classes  in  society ;  for  not  long 
since,  n  voniirubic  and  respectable  man  of  good  education,  sincerely 
thought  it  liiN  duty,  occasionally  to  peregrinate  with  his  divining  rodL 
becau.se  it  would  work  in  his  hands  ;  and  not  a  few  intelligent  men 
liiivt*  a  H(*cret  belief  that  the  branches  of  a  witch  hazle  are  attracted 
(Idwnwnrd  towards  mineral  substances,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  cer* 
tnin  individinil. 

TIk*  rnllnwing  train  of  circumstances  often  takes  place.  A  man, 
ignorant  of  mineralogy,  linds  upon  his  farm,  a  specimen  of  iron  py- 
rite.%  or  yellow  mica,  or  galena,  which  ho  mistakes  for  gold  or  silver. 
Even  if  he  .nIuiwn  it  to  a  ininenilo^Mst,  and  is  told  that  he  is  mistaken, 
he  suspects  (bat  his  informant  is  deceiving  him,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
lH)ssession  of  (he  prize  himself.  Ho  resolves  to  begin  an  excavation. 
And  he  .^tvs  enough,  in  the  shining  |Kirticles  of  mica  and  feldspar 
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that  are  thrown  out,  to  buoy  up  his  hopes,  until  his  purse  is  well  nigh 
drained. 

It  was  probably  in  some  such  way,  that  the  excayations  were  m^de 
in  Worcester  and  Sterling,  at  the  mines  of  arsenical  iron  and  carbon- 
ate of  iron ;  although,  in  these  cases,  there  would  be  sufficient  ground 
for  obtaining  some  of  these  ores,  since  they  do  sometimes  contain 
silrer.  But  I  cannot  conceive  why  such  extensive  excavations  were 
made,  when  a  chemist  might  have  easily  settled  the  question  as  to 
their  nature,  by  analyzing  100  grains  of  the  ore,  unless  it  was  on  the 
erroneeus  supposition,  which  I  find  to  be  common,  that  metallic  veins 
generally  become  much  richer  and  larger,  and  even  change  their 
contents,  as  they  descend  into  the  earth. 

The  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  producing  heat  and  sometimes 
exploaaon,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  strong  indication  of  mineral 
riches  in  the  earth  beneath.  The  man  of  the  witch  hazel  rod  is  cal- 
led, and  if  he  confirms  the  suspicion,  as  he  usually  will,  the  excava- 
tion is  commenced ;  nor  is  it  suspended  until  a  heavy  draft  has  been 
made  upon  the  man's  pecuniary  resources.  An  extensive  excavation 
was  made,  many  years  ago,  I  am  told,  in  Hubbardston,  and  from  the 
chancier  of  the  rock  there,  I  suspect  that  iron  pyrites  gave  the  first 
impolae  to  the  undertaking.  In  Pepperell,  an  individual  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years,  in  pushing  a  drift  into  the  rocks,  which  he 
has  penetrated  eight  or  ten  rods ;  although  individuals  who  have  vis- 
ited the  spot,  (I  have  not,)  can  discover  nothing  but  iron  pyrites. 

In  the  year  1815,  an  individual  succeeded  in  getting  a  company 
fomed  and  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
called  the  Easton  lead  and  silver  mining  company.  The  fruits  of 
tbeir  labor  may  be  seen  in  an  excavation,  in  red  granite,  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  at  present  nearly  filled  with  water.  I  could  not 
find  a  particle  of  ore,  of  any  kind,  in  the  fragments  blasted  out.  A 
final  stop  was  put  to  the  work,  by  the  killing  of  two  men  in  blasting. 
Forty  years  since,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  Mendon,  in  search  of  the 
precious  metals.  A  little  specular  oxide  of  iron  occurs  at  the  place. 
Not  many  months  since,  an  individual  called  upon  mc,  with  speci- 
mens of  black  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  found  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  which  he  strongly  suspected  to  be  silver.  I  informed  him 
of  its  true  nature,  and  seeing  that  the  vision  had  got  strong  hold 
upon  his  mind,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  him  not  to  engage 
in  searching  for  the  ore.  But  the  only  effect  was  to  stimulate  him  to 
commence  an  exploration  with  more  ardor.     The  zinc  was  found  in 
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--V  K     'i'^  -2  :ne  delA     The  man's  impression  was, 

->   !  -JO  use,  it  indicated  something  valuable 

^  =.    't:  .vmmenced  digging.     Ere  long,  his  faith 

,  _     .   <-'ai«f  .uies  discovering  a  light,  during  the  dark- 

^,     :iic    he  last  lime  I  heard  from  the  man,  he  had 

.     .v.*:  A*vv.'ntv  feet. 

.    .  ^    .ij*  la*  b^ren  stated  to  me  on  such  authority  that 

...    s  ■  ?*>vt*.wss. 

•:'.•  y«ir?  ago,  a  farmer  residing  not  far  from  the 

'U»a*a*.*i'i5<'i*s  knocked  off  from  a  rock  upon  his  farm,  a 

•  .V.  1  ho  sold  in  Boston  for  a  considerable  sum,  as  a 

-^  '.vr.     From  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he 

.    .    Ai'.i  'vT  iho  rock  from  which  it  was  broken.     The  infer- 

.    ..  r    It'  .ir\*\v  from  his  ill  success,  was  that  Satan,  (who  is 

■.    -iiaiiitudos,  to  have  unlimited  power  over  the  mineral 

>    .    'lo  oarih.)  had  concealed  or  removed  the  precious  vein. 

.  .....  ■:;.  iiowovor.  that  some  of  his  posterity  might  have  more  in- 

.,    ,  .»  liuii  porsonago  than  himself,  he  reserved  to  them  the  right 

,;i:;  tho  ou\  in  the  instrument  which  conveyed  away  his  title 

!v    aiui.     Mis  posterity  were  not  forgetful  of  the  reservation;  but 

.* .  MoiA'  convinced  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  unless  they  could 

..,v.  ^^itKsonio  individual  who  had  enipred  into  a  /ea^e,  (as  the 

.•..ixc  IS  with  the  class  of  people  whom  I  am  describing,)  with  his 

>;u.i:»ic  iiuijcsiy.     \a\s\  year  they  heard  of  such  a  man,  a  German  in 

•i;»ii.\\l>ania.  who  ha«l  obtained  possession  of  a  wonderful  glass, 

.t:,Mi«.^li  \>hich  he  could  discover  whatever  lies  hid  beneath  the  soil. 

I  ill*  iicnniui  wn.s  persuaded  to  visit  the  spot,  and  when  I  passed 

i»uMi«.0»  ihc  place,  a  lilth*  more  than  a  year  ago,  an  excavation  was 

(Sout  to  Im*  c<»tnincncc(l  inider  his  direction.  And  I  have  since  been  told 

\\\y}  >\t»rl*  was  pn>sccutcd  till  the  owner's  property,  was  well  nigh  ex- 

|»iMliictl 

Still  innrc  lidiciiloiis  tlum  the  opinions  and  practices  above  mention- 
ed .mo  MiiiH'  .still  r\i.stiii«r  in  a  few  places  in  the  State,  relative  to  de- 
juiiiii  III  tniiiH\v.  Nil  id  to  have  b(^en  made  by  one  Kidd,  a  celebrated 
tmc*  aniM'i  nl  farly  times.  The  statement  is,  that  he  frequently  as- 
toudril  (Mil  .Nii'catii.s  a  considerable  distance,  and  buried  in  their  banks, 
laiijc  hiiiiiJ  «»(■  iiuMicy.  'JMicse  are  supposed  to  be  guarded  with  sleep- 
InnN  vi^iilimcc  hy  tlir  pcr.souai^c mentioned  before.  But  by  the  use  of 
cniniii  iiicuiilafioiiN,  while  di^yging  for  the  treasure,  it  may  be  wrest- 
«mI  out  of  liir«  hands  ;  for  instance,  perfect  silence  must  reigu  during 
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tlie  operation,  unless  it  be  broken  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  all 
most  be  done  in  the  night.  The  last  instance  of  the  practice  of  this 
miunmery,  which  I  have  heard  oi,  occurred  a  few  years  since  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  Westfield  river.  A  hundred  days'  work  were 
eqiended  upon  the  enterprise  before  it  was  abandoned  At  one  time 
those  employed  in  this  work  were  greatly  discouraged,  by  the  intru- 
sion of  my  informant,  if IviijJA  spite  of  all  they  could  do  by  gestures, 
Inroke  silence  and  thus  UtttlreA  the  charm.  At  another  time,  cour- 
age was  revived  by  findi^i^an  iron  pot,  containing  some  bits  of  copper, 
depoaked  there,  the  day  previous,  by  some  boys  who  had  learned  what 
going  forward. 


I  have  given  these  rather  mortifying  details,  partly  because  I  doubt 
whether  nine  tenths  of  our  population  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  opinions  and  practices  among  us ;  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  the 
exposition  may  be  instrumental  in  entirely  eradicating  them  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  thus  deluded.  For,  like  night  fogs, 
diey  need  only  to  be  brought  into  the  light  of  day  to  be  dissipated. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  the  economical  geology  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  cannot  but  allude  to  the  very  imperfect  development  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  of  our  mineral  resources.     Judging  from 
what  we  know  at  present,  our  granites,  marbles,  and  other  rocks,  use- 
ful in  architecture,  are  undoubtedly  the  richest  of  these  resources. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  few  years,  since  these  rocks  (with  the  exception  of 
some  quarries  of  marble,)  have  been  employed  at  all  for  building ; 
and  even  now,  only  a  few  beds,  and  these  very  possibly  not  the  best, 
have  been  opened.     In  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  river,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  they  have  beautiful  granite  in 
their  own  hills  and  mountains.     The  Berkshire  marbles  are  wrought 
on  a  stinted  scale,  compared  with  what  they  might  be,  were  a  rail- 
road to  furnish  the  means  of  an  easy  transportation  to  the  Hudson. 
And  as  to  our  porphyries  and  serpentines,  various  and  abundant  as 
they  are,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  single  polished  specimen.     Our 
mineral  veins  and  beds,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mines  of  iron, 
and  one  of  lead,  lie  as  yet  almost  untouched,  and  probably  many  of 
them  undiscovered 

These  &cts  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our 
mineral  resources.  Yet  imperfect  as  is  our  acquaintance  with  these, 
I  think  we  need  not  fear  a  comparison,  in  this  respect,  with  any  other 
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part  of  the  country.  Other  states  possess  particular  minaiala  which 
are  more  valuable  and  interesting,  and  calculated  to  awaken  public 
attention  more  than  ours;  yet  where  is  the  territory  abounding  in  a 
greater  number  of  rocks  and  minerals,  of  real  and  permanant  utility, 
whose  quality  is  excellent  and  whose  quantity  is  inexhaustible  %  They 
are,  indeed,  of  such  a  character,  that  they  will  increase  in  value  for 
several  generations  to  come.  That  is,  w^  mnr  calculate  that  the  de- 
mand for  them  will  increase  during  that  jMns^d  this  demand  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  varieties  really  mom  valuable. 

Thus  iar  we  have  regarded  our  geology  only  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  I  hope  to  show  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  my  tteport, 
that  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  the  man  of  taste  and  science. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Hitchcock. 

Amherat  College,  Jan.  1,  1832. 


PART  II. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL   GEOLOGY 

OV 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  Hi8  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln  Esq. 

Governor  of  Massachuse'TTs. 

I  HAVE  supposed  that  my  account  of  the  Greology  of  the  State  would 
be  quite  imperfect,  without  some  notice  of  our  Scenery.     Strictly 
speaking,  indeed,  scenery  is  not  geology :  and  yet,  the  contour  of  a 
country  owes  its  peculiarities  in  a  great  measure  to  the  character  of 
the  rocks  found  beneath  the  soil :  So  that  the  geologist,  by  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  features  of  the  landscape,  can  form  a  very  probable 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  formations.     The  extended  plain* 
lie  will  pronounce  alluvial,  or  tertiary.     The  precipitous  ridge  or 
mountain,  if  dark  coloured,  will  indicate  trap  rocks ;  if  light  colour* 
ed,  granite :  If  the  summit  be  rounded,  and  the  aspect  red  or  gray,  he 
will  suspect  it  to  be  made  up  of  sandstone.      The  more  extended  and 
less  precipitous  mountain  ranges,  stretching  away  over  many  a  league, 
correspond  more  nearly  to  primary  rocks.     In  short,  the  connection 
between  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
beneath,  is  so  obvious,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  a  misno- 
mer, to  denominate  an  account  of  the  natural  scenery.   Topographical 
Geology.     In  the  following  sketch  of  the  scenery  of  Massachusetts, 
my  principal  object  will  be  to   direct  the  attention  of  the  man  of  taste 
to  those  places  in  the  State,  where  he  will  find  natural  objects  particul- 
arly calculated  to  gratify  his  love  of  novelty,  beauty  and  sublimity. 
I  have  not  the  space,  had  I  the  ability,  to  describe  them  with  the  vivid- 
ness and  fullness  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.     But  by  sketching  their 
obvious  features,  I  would  hope  to  induce  gentlemen  of  leisure  and 
intelligence,   who  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,   the  sublime,  and  the 

picturesque  innature,  to  visit  and  more  minutely  to  describe  them« 

10 
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The  most  striking  objects  in  the  scenery  of  a  country,  where  they 
exist,  are  high  and  precipitous  mountains ;  especially  if  extensive 
plains,  traversed  by  rivers,  stretch  away  from  their  bases.  I  shall 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  describe  those  conspicuous  peaks  and 
ridges  in  the  State,  whose  summits  afibrd  wide  and  interesting  pros- 
pects. 

Massachusetts  is  peculiarly  mountainous,.  But  mountain  scenery 
is  not  particularly  interesting,  if  the  slopes  are  gentle,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  hills  are  much  rounded.  It  needs  the  sharp  towering  peak, 
the  craggy  and  overhanging  cliff,  and  the  roaring  torrent  beneath,  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  excite  strong  emotions.  Such  objects  are  nu- 
merous in  this  state,  especially  in  the  western  part  Here  we  find 
some  scenery  that  is  truly  Alpine.  I  begin  with  the  highest  point  in 
the  state,  viz : 

Saddle  Mountain,  , 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  three  lofty  and  extensive  ranges  of 
mountains  crossing  the  State  Irom  north  to  south.  The  summit  of 
the  Taconic  Range,  corresponds  nearly  with  the  west  line  of  the 
Stata  The  Hoosic  Range  is  separated  from  the  Taconic  by  a  Tal* 
ley  several  miles  in  width.  It  occupies  all  the  eastern  part  of  Beric- 
shiie  County,  and  the  western  part  of  Franklin,  Hampshire'and 
Hampden ;  being  from  30  to  40  miles  broad,  and  extending  easterly  to 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  East  of  this  \'alley  is  a  belt  of  mountainr 
ous  country,  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  Franklin,  Hampshire  and 
Hampden  counties,  and  the  whole  of  Worcester  County  ;  But  no  spe- 
cific name  has  been  applied  as  yet  to  this  range  as  a- whole. 

Saddle  Mountain  does  not  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  any  of 
these  chains  of  elevated  land ;  though  generally  regarded  as  a  spur 
firom  the  Hoosic  range.  But  it  is  in  fact  an  insulated  eminence,  mostly 
in  the  town  of  Adams,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  Tallies,  above  which 
it  rises  2,800  feet,  and  nearly  3,600  above  the  tide  water  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  chiefly  the  insulated  character  of  this  mountain,  that  renders  it  so 
striking  an  object  in  the  scenery.  Its  summit  is  supposed  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  saddle;  and  hence  its  unpoetic  name.  The 
highest  point  of  the  summit  has  a  much  more  appropriate  designation. 
Til.  Orafflock]  from  the  hoary  aspect  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  presents  in  the  winter  months.  During  that  season,  the 
firost  attaches  itself  to  the  trees,  which,  thus  decorated,  it  needs  no  greet 
>tmch  of  imagination  to  regard  as  the  graylocks  of  this  venexaUe 
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monntaiiL  As  the  cold  increases,  the  line  of  congelation  sinks  lower 
and  lower,  corering  more  and  more  of  the  mountain  with  frost  work, 
and  a  contrary  efiect  results  from  an  increase  of  the  temperature;  so 
that  this  line  is  frequently  rising  and  &liing  during  the  cold  months, 
producing  ntonerons  £u)tastic  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  moan- 
tain. 

The  best  route  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Graylock,  pass* 
68  up  the  southwestern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  through  what  Is 
called  the  Hopper  ;  and  over  that  spur  of  the  mountain  denominated 
Bald  Mountain.  The  ascent  is  so  gentle  that  it  may  be  gained  <m 
horseback.  Indeed,  in  one  instance  I  was  told  that  a  lady,  accustom- 
ed to  equestrian  excursions,  reached  the  summit  in  this  manner  *  and 
were  the  road  in  the  upper  part  improved  as  it  might  be,  by  a  littie 
labor,  her  example  might  be  easily  followed.  Another  improremeilt 
also,  should  be  made  before  ladies  are  invited  to  take  this  excursion. 
At  present  one  is  obliged  to  climb  a  tree,  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet, 
in  order  to  get  an  unobstructed  view  from  the  summit ;  so  that  either 
the  surrounding  trees  should  be  cleared  away,  or  a  stone  or  wooden 
itructure  be  erected,  that  would  overlook  them. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  the  mind  is  so  forcibly  impressed  by  the 
idea  of  vastness,  and  even  of  immensity,  as  when  the  eje  ranges 
abroad  from  this  eminence.  Towards  the  south  you  have  a  view, 
more  or  less  interrupted  by  spurs  from  the  Taconic  and  Hoosic 
Tanges  of  moimtains,  of  that  fertile  valley  which  crosses  the  whole  of 
Berkshire  county.  On  your  right  and  left,  you  look  down  upon,  or 
rather  overlook,  the  Taconic  and  Hoosic  mountains;  which  from 
the  valley  beneath,  seem  of  such  towering  height  and  grandeur.  Be- 
pnd  these  mountains,  on  every  side,  you  see  the  summits  of  peak 
beyond  peak,  till  they  are  blended  with  the  distant  sky.  The  objects 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of  the  mountain  do  not  forcibly  arrest  the 
attention;  though  from  the  northern  point  of  the  summit,  I  should  sup- 
pose the  valley  of  Williamstown  must  be  delightfully  exhibited. 
Still,  the  vast  depth  of  the  valley  around  you,  as  you  stand  upon  Gray- 
lock,  contributes  no  doubt  to  swell  the  feeling  of  immensity  and 
sablimity  produced  by  looking  abroad  among  such  a  sea  of  moun- 
tains. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  was  more  interested  by  the  phenom- 
ena exhibited  in  that  part,  of  the  mountain,  called  the  Hopper,  than 
by  a  view  from  the  summit  As  the  traveller  descends  from  Gray- 
lock,  let  him  follow  out  the  naked  summit  of  Bald  Mountain  nearly 
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Jlf****^ 


exist,  aro 


^4* 


The  mo  ^^     tarning  northerly,  he  will  find  before  him 

plains,  II  *  j^**?^j to  converge  to  a  jwint 

therefon  *  V^*'^^^  sleep,  that  one  feels  dizzy  on  looking  into 

ridges  i.  •»*»***JLii  side*  are  all  covered  with  trees  of  various 

sets. 

Ma: 
is  not 


^-^jidt**  ^  jggp^the  four  sides  of  which  seem  (al- 
•  \^  t  tbo"*"  ^  converge  to  a  jwint  at  the  bottom.  The 
^^jbW^    ^jgga  that  one  feels  dizzy  on  looking  into 


pects.  ^    ^^'hZe  occasional  patches  of  evergreens,  giving  to 

Mn .  •    -J-  rf^     .  captivating  appearance.     On  the  northeast 

*  fcaseen  the  traces  of  several  movntain  slides,  by 
ofthi  ,-rf*^'5dielo<'*®  s<>il  ^'^^'^  ^^^'^  swept  away  from  the 

the  K-  .^^'^Itm.  of  1600  feet,  and  of  considerable  width.     It  is 


arri  #"'■*'.  ^fci?^^  years  since  one  or  two  of  these  slides  oc- 

me.  "^V^  *^rtth»  which  they  left  behind,  are  yet  entirely  naked 

soi  *•*    f  some  instances  of  earlier  date,  wo  perceive  the  ves- 


th  w"!**"*  biielie  only  in  the  stinted  gro>vth,or  peculiar  character 

^^H^^jL^ye  sprung  up.     It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  re- 
^.  ^^'.^[le  slides,  took  place  in  the  year   1 784  ;  and  that  one 
^    was  swept  away  by  the  inundation,  though  the  inmates 


n. 


il  ,^,^  -thfough  the  valley  of  Berkshire  and  among  the  high  ran- 

$»:;  '^•^t^lad  it  on  either  hand,  are  many  other  mountains  and  peaks 

I  ^^  ^  delightful  and  extensive  landscapes  from  their  summits. 

»*-=  •^''fcowever,  such  a  general  resemblance  in  the  scenery  of  the 

1  "^  1^  a  particular  description  of  each  prospect  will  be  unnec- 

{  ^^JM  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"  ^^  ^^  Saddle  Mountain.     In  the  southern 

f  3<J^^  county,  the  Taconic  range  reaches  a  height  not  much  in- 

1  ^     iiiat  of  Graylock.     That  part  of  the  range  is  called 

Mount  Washington. 

C0f  in  the  southwest  corner  town  of  the  State,  (except  a  small 

^SaHax  unincorporated  tract  at  the  very  angle  of  the  State,  called 

^^  corner.)  and  as  it  occupies  most  of  the  to^\'n,  both  have  the 

^^  name.     It  has  two  principal  peaks ;  the  highest  and  most  nor- 

^jly  of  which,  rises  2400  feet  above  the  ^'alley  of  the  Housatonic, 

^  S150  above  the  ocean.     The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  mostly  naked 

^)r,  with  even  very  little  shrubbery.     The  ascent  is  easy  on  the  eas- 

nrly  side,  and  the  view  of  the  plain  of  Sheffield  and  the  valley  of  the 

^ottsatonic  generally,  is  delightful. 

A  somewhat  interrupted  range  of  mountains  extends  from  Stock- 
liridge  through  the  easterly  part  of  Great  Barrington  and  Sheffield,  pre- 
flenting  several  distinct  peaks,  which  have  different  names,  such  as 
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Monument  Mountain,  in  Stockbridge,  and  Alum  Hill,  in  Sheffield. 
Beartewn  Mountain  extends  from  Stockbridge  through  Great  Barring- 
ton  into  Tyringham :  Rattlesnake  Hill  is  an  insulated  mountain  in 
Stockbridge.  The  mountain  separating  West  Stockbridge  from 
Stockbridge,  and  Richmond  from  Lenox,  is  denominated  at  its  north- 
ern part,  Lenox  Mountain :  and  more  southerly,  Stockbridge  Moun- 
tain. In  Washington,  and  extending  into  Pittsfield,  is  a  lofty  and 
rounded  spur  from  the  Hoosic  range,  called  Washington  Mountain  ; 
a  name  too  much  like  Mount  Washington.  In  Canaan,  Connecticut, 
a  few  miles  beyond  the  Massachusetts  line,  is  a  noble  mountain  ridge 
with  a  mural  front  on  the  southwest,  and  several  miles  in  extent, 
called  Canaan  Mountain.  From  all  these  mountains,  and  others  that 
might  be  named,  magnificent  prospects  are  presented,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  resemblance,  exhibit  so  much  peculiar  to  each,  as 
amply  to  repay  the  traveller  for  climbing  them  all. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  numerous  distinct  summits  that  crown 
the  broad  ranges  of  the  Taconic  and  Hoosic.  It  is  extremely  ex- 
hilarating to  the  spirits  of  the  tasteful  traveler,  as  he  traverses  these 
regions,  especially  in  sunmier,  to  find  such  a  constant  variety  of  land- 
scape attending  every  change  of  place.  For  every  new  hill  that  he 
dimbsy  he  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  grouping  of  the 
distant  mountains ;  some  new  peak  or  i:idge  rising  fantastically  in  the 
horizon ;  some  new  village  crowning  the  distant  hill  with  its  neat 
white  houses  and  church  spire ;  or  some  hitherto  unseen  valley  opens 
before  him,  through  which  tumbles  the  mountain  torrent ;  while  the 
Tast  slopes  of  the  valley  present  so  much  diversity,  softness,  and  rich- 
ness of  foliage,  as  to  form  a  lovely  resting  place  for  the  eye. 

In  such  mountainous  regions  it  was  natural  for  the  first  settlers  to 
tdect  elevated  situations  for  a  residence.  Hence  in  many  instances 
the  tops  of  these  ridges  are  crowned  with  pleasant  villages. 
Among  those  which  are  thus  situated  and  afibrd  the  most 
romantic  prospects  may  be  named  Blanford,  Granville,  Tol- 
landy  Chester,  Middlefiela,'  Peru,  Windsor,  Chesterfield,  Goshen, 
Commington,  Plainfield,  Ashfield,  Hawley,  Shelbume,  Rowe,  Heath, 
and  Leyden.  To  one  accustomed  to  reside  in  a  valley,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  witness  in  one  of  these  places,  the  setting,  but  more  particularly 
the  rising  of  the  sun :  when  very  probably  he  will  see  a  dense  fog 
resting  upon  the  vallies  below,  and  shutting  out  the  sun,  while  it 
dunes  in  all  its  glory  upon  the  hills  around  the  observer. 

In  the  eleraled  region  east  of  Coimecticut  river,  a  still  larger  number 
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of  villages  have  been  built  upon  heights  commanding  widehorixoBt: 
And  some  of  these,  being  in  a  superior  style  of  architecture  are  moit 
attractive  objects  to  the  distant  traveler.  What  for  instance  can  be  a 
finer  object,  than  the  beautiful  village  of  Leicester,  seen  at  the  diatence 
of  six  or  eight  miles  1  or  than  Shrewsbury,  Grafton,  Charlton  or  Hol- 
land I  Similarly  situated  are  Dudley,  Sutton,  Mendon,  Hopkinton, 
Spencer,  New  Braintree,  Hard  wick,  Barre,  Petersham,  Shutesbnry, 
New  Salem,  Templeton,  Winchendon,  Princeton,  Westford,  Andovei, 
^.  The  extent  and  beauty  of  the  summer  prospect  from  the  hM 
mentioned  place  have  long  been  the  admiration  of  the  traveler. 

Mount  Holyoke, 

We  come  now  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  is  some  of 
the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  State.  Mount  Holyoke 
in  Hadley  claims  the  first  notice ;  not  on  account  of  its  superior  alti- 
tude, for  it  is  only  830  feet  above  the  Connecticut  at  its  base,  and 
about  900  above  Boston  Harbour ;  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  posi* 
tion  in  respect  to  interesting  objects  around.  It  is  a  part  of  a  moun- 
tain ridge  of  greenstone,  commencing  with  West  Rock,  near  New 
Haven,  and  proceeding  northerly,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  mi- 
lies,  across  the  whole  of  Connecticut,  until  it  enters  Massachusetii 
between  West  Springfield  and  South  wick,  and  proceeds  along  the 
west  line  of  the  first  named  place,  and  along  the  cast  line  of  Westfield, 
East  Hampton,  and  Northampton,  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
Until  it  reaches  East  Hampton,  its  elevation  is  small.  But  there  it 
suddenly  mounts  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  fbnns 
Mount  Tom.  The  ridge  crosses  the  Connecticut,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, and  curving  still  more  to  the  east,  passes  along  the  dividing  line 
of  Amherst  and  South  Hadley,  until  it  terminates  ten  miles  from  the 
river  in  the  northwest  part  of  Belchertown.  All  that  part  of  the 
ridge  east  of  the  river,  is  called  Holyoke:  though  the  prospect  house 
is  erected  near  its  southwestern  extremity,  opposite  Northampton,  and 
near  the  Connecticut.  And  that  is  undoubtedly  the  most  commanding  spot 
on  the  mountain,  though  several  distinct  summits,  that*have  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  uniform  name,  afibrd  delightful  prospects.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  indeed,  how  a  slight  change  of  situation  upon  a  mountain 
will  often  put  an  almost  entirely  new  aspect  upon  the  surrounding 
scenery.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  might  often  give  a  tenfold  dura- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  the  observer.  The  man  who  means  to  feast  to 
the  full  upon  mountain  scenery,  should  be  accoutred  in  such  a  maimer 
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tluu  he  can  turn  aside  irom  the  heaten  track,  urge  his  way  through 
the  tangled  thicket,  and  climh  the  craggy  cliff.  There  is  a  peculiar 
pleasure,  which  such  a  man  only  can  experience,  in  feeling  that  he  has 
rttohed  a  point  perhaps  never  trodden  hy  human  foot,  and  is  the  first 
of  the  rational  creation  that  ever  feasted  on  the  landscape  hefore  him. 

In  the  view  from  Holyoke  we  have  the  grand  and  the  beautiful 
united  ;  the  latter,  however,  greatly  predominating.  The  observer 
finds  himsel(  lifted  up  nearly  a  thousand  feet  from  the  midst  of  a  plain 
which,  northerly  and  southerly,  is  of  great  extent ;  and  so  comparative- 
ly narrow  is  the  naked  rock  on  which  he  stands,  that  he  wonders  why 
the  winds  and  storms  of  centuries  have  not  broken  it  down.  He 
soon,  however,  forgets  the  mountain  beneath  him,  in  the  absorbing 
beauties  before  him.  For  it  is  not  a  barren  unenlivened  plain  on 
which  his  eye  rests ;  but  a  rich  alluvial  valley,  geometrically  diversi- 
fied in  the  summer  with  grass,  corn,  grain,  and  whatever  else  labori- 
oiiB  industry  has  there  reared.  On  the  west,  and  a  little  elevated 
above  the  general  level,  the  eye  turns  with  delight  to  the  populous 
village  of  Northampton ;  exhibiting  in  its  public  edifices,  and  private 
dwellings  an  unusual  degree  of  neatness  and  eleganca  A  little  more 
to  the  right,  the  neat  and  substantial  villages  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield,. 
and  still  &rther  east  and  more  distant,  Amherst  with  its  College,, 
Gjinnasium,  and  Academy,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  form  pleas- 
ant resting  places  for  the  eye.  But  the  object  that  perhaps  most  of  all 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  man  of  taste,  is  the  Connecticut,  winding 
its  way  majestically,  yet  most  beautifully,  through  the  meadows  of 
Hatfield,  Hadley,  and  Northampton ;  and  directly  in  front  of  Holyoke,. 
as  if  it  loved  to  linger  in  so  tranquil  a  spot,  it  sweeps  around  in  a 
graceful  curve  of  three  miles  extent,  without  advancing  in  its  ocean- 
ward  course  a  hundred  rods.  Then  it  passes  directly  through  the 
deep  opening  between  Holyoke  and  Tom,  which  its  own  waters,  or 
more  probably,  other  agencies  Iipive  excavated  in  early  times.  Below 
this  point,  the  Connecticut  is  in  full  view,  like  a  serpentine  mirror,  for 
nearly  twenty  miles.  And  through  a  deception,  explicable  by  the  laws- 
of  perspective,  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  ascent  of  the  river,  th& 
whole  distance,  till  at  its  vanishing  place  it  seems  elevated  nearly  to 
a  level  with  tbp  eye: — just  as  the  parallel  sides  of  a  long  avenue  seem 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  until  they  meet. 

The  valley  on  the  south  of  Holyoke  is  not  as  interesting  as  that  on 
die  west  and  north;  chiefly  because  the  land  is  less  fertile.  The  vil- 
lageof  South  Hadley  is  indeed  a  pleasing  object  But  Springfield,  one 
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• 

a^  .vuv«t««C  4kpi>t»  in  America,  is  too  &r  removed  for  an  exhibition 

.  W.X   Kau*y.     i^Hher  places  south  of  Springfield  are  indistinctly  visi- 

•«v*  i*oa^  I  ho  iHinks  of  the  Connecticut:  and  even  the  spires  of  some 

•«  uw  V  hu(v'hci»  in  Hartford,  may  be  seen  in  good  weather,  just  rising 

ilvvv  I  ho  tix'v^^     Still  farther  south  in  that  direction,  may  be  seen  the 

A^iuju  jjivous^tone  blufis  mid  way  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven; 

{uut  liK^kia^  with  a  telescope  between  these,  other  low  hills  may  be 

tudiMiiactty  swn,  which  are  probably  the  trap  ridge  encircling  New 

Hhvoii,  or  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 

tViiig  the  southwest,  the  observer  has  before  him  on  the  opposite 
Htdo  of  the  river,  the  ridge  called  Mount  Tom,  rising  one  or  two  hun- 
droil  foi)t  higher  than  Holyokc,  and  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
UiVticut  longitudinally.  The  western  branch  of  this  valley  is  boun- 
ilod  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hoosic  range  ofmoan- 
tiiiiiM ;  which,  as  seen  from  Holyoke,  rises  ridge  above  ridge  for  more 
than  twenty  miles,  chequered  with  cultivated  fields  and  forests,  and 
not  unfrequently  enlivened  by  villages  and  church  spires.  In  the 
northwest  the  Graylock  may  be  seen  peering  above  the  Hoosic  ;  and 
Mtill  farther  north,  several  of  the  lofly  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains 
(which  are  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Hoosic,)  shoot  up  beyond  the 
region  of  clouds,  in  imposing  grandeur.  Nearer  at  hand,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  insulated  Sugar  Loaves  and  Toby  pre- 
sent their  fantastic  outlines ;  while  far  in  the  northeast  stands  in  insu* 
lated  grandeur  the  cloud-capt  Monadnoc. 

Probably  under  favourable  circumstances,  not  less  than  30  church- 
es, in  as  many  towns,  are  visible  from  Holyoke.  The  north  and 
south  diameter,  of  the  field  of  vision  there,  can  scarcely  be  less  than 
150  miles. 

Tke  Columns, 

Less  than  half  a  mile  south  of  th#  road  leading  to  the  prospect 
house  on  Holyoke,  and  in  the  western  face  of  the  ridge,  may  be  seen 
some  interesting  examples  of  greenstone  columns.  They  stand  side 
by  side  to  the  height  of  many  feet,  and  as  the  lower  part  of  the  outer 
ones  has  fallen  down,  their  curiously  formed  tops  project  from  the  cliff 
and  seem  to  threaten  the  observer  with  destruction.  I4  the  third  part 
of  my  report  I  shall  describe  these  columns- more  particularly.  But  I 
think  they  must  prove  attractive  to  every  one  to  whom  a  visit  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  is  interesting.     The  visitor,  however,  mtist  not 
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expect  a  very  smooth  path  in  reaching  them ;  for  he  must  clamber 
OTer  a  large  amount  of  debris^  sloping  at  an  angle  of  45^. 

Titavls  Pier. 

Standing  upon  Holyoke  and  facing  the  south,  one  has  directly  be- 
fore him,  and  as  it  were  under  his  feet,  the  deep  gorge  between  Hoi* 
pke  and  Tom,  through  which  Connecticut  river  passes.  Following 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  as  it  rapidly  descends  to  the  river, 
we  find  it  terminating  with  a  naked  rock  extending  several  rods  into 
the  river,  and  nearly  perpendicular  on  the  side  next  to  the  water,  from 
20  to  100  feet  high.  A  considerable  part  of  this  naked  rock  exhibits 
a  columnar  structure-;  not  in  general  as  perfect  as  the  spot  above  de- 
scribed, yet  sufficiently  regular  to  require  little  aid  from  the  imagina* 
tioa,  to  be  regarded  as  artificial ;  though  obviously  demanding  giant 
strength  for  its  construction.  I  have  said  that  the  columnar  structure 
WIS  not  in  general  very  perfect.  But  if  one  can  work  his  way  along 
the  western  face  of  this  precipice  at  low  water,  he  will  find,  near  where 
therock  passes  under  the  river,  the  tops  of  numerous  columns  of  great 
regularity ;  their  upper  portions  having  been  removed  by  the  force  of 
the  stream,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  battering  this  cliff 
with  logs  and  ice.  By  referring  to  the  next  part  of  my  report,  a  more 
definite  idea  can  be  obtained  of  these  columns.  But  from  what  I  have 
now  said,  every  intelligent  man  will  perceive  that  these  columns  are 
very  similar  to  to  those  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  form  FingaVs 
Garland  the  Giants  Causey.  The  nature  of  the  rock  too,is  essentially 
the  same  in  all  these  places.  Why  then  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
nominate this  rock,  Tiian^s  Pier?  At  least,  may  I  not  hope  by  this 
description  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors  to  Holyoke  to  this  spot  ? 
Hitherto  it  has  been  p2issed  unnoticed. 

Mount  Tom. 

As  this  is  higher  than  Holyoke  and  insulated  in  the  same  great  val- 
ley, the  view  from  its  summit  cannot  but  be  commanding;  Yet  most 
of  the  interesting  group  of  objects  around  the  base  of  the  former,  is 
wanting  around  the  latter.  Hence  Tom  is  not  much  frequented  ;  while 
during  the  summer  months,  Holyoke  is  a  place  of  great  resort. 

I  obtained  from  this  mountain  one  summer  morning,  a  striking  view, 
while  yet  the  whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut  was  enveloped  in  fog, 
and  Tom,  with  a  few  other  elevated  peaks  connected  with  the  green- 
stone range,  alone  rose  above  the  vapour.     The  sun  shining  brightly 
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and  the  wind  gently  blowing,  gave  to  this  fog  a  strong  resembkuK* 
to  an  agitated  ocean.  To  the  north  and  south  it  seemed  illimitaUa; 
but  on  the  east  and  the  west,  the  high  mountain  ranges  that  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  constituted  its  shores.  I 
could  not  but  feel  myself  transported  back,  to  that  remote  period,  when 
this  great  valley  was  enveloped  in  like  manner,  by  water,  and  Hoi- 
yoke  and  Tom  formed  only  low  and  picturesque  islands  upon  he  ma- 
fiice. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain, 

No  object  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  is  more  picturesque  than 
this  conical  peak  of  red  sandstone,  which  rises  almost  perpendicular- 
ly 500  feet  above  the  plain  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the 
south  part  of  Deerfield.  As  the  traveler  approaches  this  hill  fipom 
the  south,  it  seems  as  if  its  summit  were  inaccesible.  But  it  can  be 
attained  without  difficulty  on  foot,  and  afibrds  a  delightful  view  on  al- 
most every  side.  The  Connecticut  and  the  peaceful  village  of  Sun- 
derland on  its  bank,  appear  so  near,  that  one  imagines  he  might  al- 
most reach  them  by  a  single  leap. 

This  mountain  overlooks  the  site  of  some  of  the  most  sanguinary 
scenes,  that  occurred  during  the  early  settlement  of  this  region.  A 
little  south  of  the  mountain  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  1675  by 
Captains  Lathrop  and  Beers :  and  one  mile  northwest,  where  the  vil- 
lage of  Bloody  Brook  now  stands,  (which  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance,)  in  the  same  year.  Captain  Lathrop,  was  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  with  a  company  of  *' 80  young  men,  the  very  flower  of 
Essex  County,**  who  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 

Deerfield  Mountain, 

A  sandstone  ridge  commences  at  Sugar  Loaf,  and  runs  northerly 
through  Deerfield  and  Greenfield,  into  Gill,  increasing  in  height  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Deerfield,  where  it  is  700  feet  above  the  plain  on 
which  that  village  stands.  Standing  near  this  point,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  mountain,  a  most  enchanting  paranoma  opens  to  view. 
The  alluvial  plain  on  which  Deerfield  stands  is  sunk  nearly  100  feel 
below  the  general  level  of  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  and  at  the  south- 
west part  of  this  basin,  Deerfield  river  is  seen  emerging  from  the 
mountains,  and  winding  in  the  most  graceful  curves  along  its  whole 
western  border.  Still  more  beneath  the  eye  is  the  village,  remarkable 
for  regularity,  and  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  trees  along  the  prin- 
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cipal  street  The  meadows,  a  little  beyond,  are  one  of  the  most  ver- 
dant and  fertile  spots  in  New  England  Upon  the  whole,  this  view 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  rural  peace  and  happiness  that 
can  bail 


Mount  Toby, 

This  is  a  sandstone  mountain  of  not  less  elevation  than  Mount  Tom ; 
and  it  is  separated  from  Sugar  Loaf  by  Connecticut  river,  lying  partly 
in  Sunderland  and  partly  in  Leverett.  It  is  separated  by  a  deep  val- 
ley from  the  primitive  mountains  near  it  on  the  east  It  is  a  noble 
mountain*  and  as  yet,  is  almost  covered  by  forests.  The  view  from 
Its  summit  is  commanding,  but  it  embraces  no  objects  of  peculiar  and 
special  interest 

It  has  frequently  been  stated,  and  that  too  by  very  respectable  au- 
thority, that  the  ridges  forming  East  and  West  Rock,  Holyoke,  Toby, 
Ac.  are  a  part  of  the  broad  mountain  ranges,  which,  commencing  at 
Long  Island  Sound,  rise  gradually  towards  the  north  into  the  Hoosic 
i&d  Green  Mountains  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  into 
Bfonadnoc  and  the  White  Mountains  on  the  east  side.  But  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  geological  character  of  these  mountains,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  trap  and  conglomerate  ridges  along  the  Connecti- 
cut, differ,  toto  eoelo,  from  the  primary  ranges  on  either  side.  And  a 
slight  examination  of  the  topography  of  these  mountains,  shows  that 
the  former  are  uniformly  separated  by  deep  vallies  from  the  latter,  and 
have  no  geographical  connection  except  proximity. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  so  many  of  the  most  interesting  mountains 
and  hills  in  Massachusetts  have  got  attached  to  them  such  uncouth 
and  vulgar  names  1     How  must  the  poets  lines 

■cramble  up  and  down 
On  disproportioned  legi,  lUco  Kangaroo^ 

if  such  words  as  Saddle  Mountain,  Rattle  Snake  Hill,  Bear  Town 
Mountain,  Mount  Tom,  Mount  Toby,  Sugar  Loaf,  Blue  Mountains 
and  Deerficld  Mountain,  be  introduced.  Holyoke,  Taconic,  Hoosic 
and  Wachusett,  are  more  tolerable;  though  most  of  them  have  an 
Indian  origin.  It  would  have  been  fortunate,  if  our  forefathers 
had  not  attempted  in  any  case  to  supersede  the  aboriginal  desig- 
nations. For  what  mountain  can  ever  become  an  object  of  much  re- 
gard and  attachment,  if  its  beauties  and  sublimities,  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  a  nation's  poetry,  without  producing  the  most  ridiculous 
associations !  Fortunately,  there  are  some  summits  in  the  State  yet 
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unnamed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  taste,  will  see  to  it,  that  nei- 
ther Tom,  nor  Toby,  nor  Bears,  nor  Battle  Snakes,  nor  Sugar  Loaves, 
shall  be  Saddled  upon  them. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  interesting  mountains  are  few. 
The  loftiest  and  most  striking  is 

Wachusett, 

This  mountain  is  in  Princeton,  whose  general  elevation,  above  the 
ocean,  is  1100  feet:  and  the  mountain  lifts  its  conical  head  1900  feet 
higher,  so  as  to  be  3000  feet  above  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  aacent 
on  foot  is  not  difficult  From  the  summit,  which  is  little  more  than 
naked  rock,  the  eye  takes  in  a  vast  extent  of  country  on  every  side. 
On  the  east  and  south  the  distant  hills  are  comparatively  low,  and  seem 
to  possess  an  even  outline.  On  the  west  and  northwest,  mountain 
ridges,  and  peaks  succeed  one  another,  becoming  more  and  more  feint 
until  the  distant  Hoosic  and  Green  Mountains  fade  away  into  the  bine 
heavens.  Several  neat  villages  around  the  base  of  this  mountain  with 
numerous  ponds  of  considerable  extent,  give  an  interesting  variety 
and  liveliness  to  the  picture.  Probably  more  of  Massachusetts  may 
be  seen  from  this  mountain  than  from  any  other  in  the  State.  It  al- 
tracts  numerous  visitors,  and  a  small  square  wooden  tower  has  been 
erected  on  the  top. 

Blue  Hills. 

This  is  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  range  of  hills  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston.  It  is  most  elevated  at  its  western  extremity,  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Milton,  where  it  rises  710  feet  above  the  ocean.  A 
little  to  the  southeast,  and  just  witbin  the  limits  of  Quincy,  the  sum- 
mit is  elevated  680  feet.  Still  farther  east  it  is  570  feet.  Northeast 
a  little  from  this  peak,  another  is  530  feet  high.  Tbe  Monument 
Quarry  in  the  northeast  part  of  these  hills,  is  300  feet  high;  and  Pine 
Hill,  to  the  southeast  of  this  quarry,  is  235  feet  high.  All  these  sum- 
mits command  extensive  and  most  interesting  prospects.  And  there 
are  some  circumstances  that  impart  to  these  landscapes  peculiar  inter- 
est. One  is  the  proximity  of  these  hills  to  Boston  ;  whose  numerous 
edifices,  masts,  spires  and  towers  ;  and,  nobly  peering  above  the  rest, 
the  dome  of  the  State  House,  present  before  the  observer,  a  most  for- 
cible example  of  human  skill  and  industry,  vieing  with,  and  almost 
eclipsing  nature.  And  the  high  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  with  the  numerous  elegant  mansions  of  private 
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gendemen  crowning  almost  every  hill,  and  imparting  an  air  of  fresh- 
iei»  and  animation  to  the  valley  and  the  plain,  testify  how  much 
taste  and  wealth  can  do  in  giving  new  charms  to  the  face  of  nature. 

From  these  hills  the  observer  has  also  a  fine  view  of  Boston  Har- 
bor ;  and  this  is  another  circumstance  of  peculiar  interest  For  to 
look  out  upon  the  ocean  is  always  an  imposing  sight ;  but  when  that 
ocean  is  studded  with  islands,  most  picturesque  in  shape  and  position, 
md  the  frequent  sail  is  seen  gliding  among  them,  he  must  be  insen- 
able  indeed,  whose  soul  does  not  kindle  at  the  scene,  and  linger  upon 
it  with  delight 

On  Monument  Hill,  is  opened  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  quarries 
cf  Qaincy  granite ;  and  from  thence  a  rail  road  (the  only  one  of 
iHieh  extent  yet  existing  in  Massachusetts)  runs  directly  to  Nepon- 
•el  river :  and  this  is  another  circumstance  *^f  peculiar  interest  to 
Ae  viritor  of  these  hills.  Let  him  ascend  the  granite  tower,  which 
Ae  proprietors  of  the  quary  have  erected  on  its  site,  and  he  will  have 
hdore  him^  not  merely  the  rich  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  ob- 
jMts  above  described,  but  this  railway,  also,  stretching  away  for  miles 
|r  a  right  line  towards  the  river,  with  here  and  there  the  cars  going 
tad  retnming.  Such  conveyances,  however,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a 
aovehy  in  Blassachusetts. 

Many  other  hills  of  moderate  altitude  around  Boston,  particularly 
on  the  south  of  the  city,  might  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  a  visit  for 
the  prospects  presented  from  their  summits.  The  heights  of  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  on  Hales's  beautiful  "  Map  of  Boston  and  its  ri- 
aaity." 

In  Quincy,  near  the  Common,      -        -        -        -  210  feet 

do.         One  mile  north, 175 

do.        A  half  mile  farther  north,           -        -  107 

do.        A  little  N.W.  of  Hon.  J.  Guincy's  seat,  40 
do.         Great  Hill,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 

the  town, 94 

do.        Squantum, 99 

In  Braintree,  near  the  east  line,        -        -        -        ^  205 

In  Weymouth,  near  the  west  line,         -        -        -  210 

do.         Near  Town  River  Bay,         -        -        -  134 

In  Hingham,  N.W.  part  of  the  town,    -        -        -  1 12 

do.        On  Crown*  Point,           -        -        -        -  102 

da        A  little  N.W.  of  Mr.  Brook's  M.  House,  107 
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|u  lliiitfhmn,  a  little  south  of  Mr.  Brook's  M.  House,     75  feet 

4ii.         Near  the  east  line  of  the  town,  -        •  230 

lu  i  Hihasset,  near  the  west  line  of  the  town,      -        •  215 

do.         A  mile  south  of  Nantasket  Beach      -  175 

do.         N.E.  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  shore,  110 

111  Milton,  at  the  Academy,  ....  208 

do.         One  mile  south  of  this  place,  -        -  5226 

do.        A  mile  west  of  the  last,      -        -        -  217 

do.         N.W.  part  of  the  town,  -        •        -  216 

In  Dedham,  at  Mr.  White's  M.  House,  •        -  405 

In  I>over,  Pine  Hill,  south  part,       ....  400 

In  Waltham,  Prospect  Hill,  ....  470 

do.        Bear  Hill, 510 

do.         Neaaf  the  N.E.  line  of  the  town,         -  570 

In  Lincoln,  I>r.  Stearns's  M.  House,         -        -        -  470 

do.         Mount  Tabor, 370 

In  West  Cambridge,  near  the  S.W.  line  of  the  town,  320 

In  Watertown,  N.W.  corner,        -        -        -        -  310 

In  Charlestown,  Prospect  Hill,        ....  120 

do.         Winter  Hill, 120 

In  Chelsea,  Pulling  point,        -        -        -        •        -  84 

In  Lynn,  near  Phillips  Point,       •        -        •        -  135 

do.         Near  King's  Beach,      -        •        -        -  147 

do.         A  mile  N.E.  of  Lynn  Hotel,      -        -  120 

do.       •half  a  mile  north  of  "      "    -        -        -  125 

do.        A  mile  north  of         "      "         -        -  140 

In  Marblehead,  Legg's  Hill, 160 

do.         Half  a  mile  N.E.  from  do.  -        -s  97 

do.         Three  quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  last,  105 

do.         N.E.  part  of  the  town,        -        -        -  135 

do.         A  little  north  of  the  village,  -        •  130 

do.         On  Marblehead  Neck,        •        •        -  137 

In  Salem,  east  of  Spring  Pond,         ....  197 

do.         N.W.  part  of  the  town,      •        -        -  145 

do.        S.E.  part  of  the  town,    -        -        -        -  175 

do.        A  little  west  of  South  Fields,     -        -  186 

Some  of  the  views  from  the  hills  around  Salem  and  thoae  on 
the  promontory  of  Marblehead,  are  of  as  imposing  character.  Hm 
extreme  roddnees  of  the  coast  and  islands  strikes  the  obeerfer 
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18  evidence  of  irreclaimable  sterility.  But  when  he  sees  the  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  of  every  cultivated  spot,  and  the  populousness  and  ele- 
gance of  Salem  and  many  of  the  neighboring  villages,  the  contrast 
increases  his  pleasure  ^ 

Having  thus  noticed  all  the  important  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
State,  with  reference  to  views  from  their  summits,  I  proceed  briefly 
to  sketch  the  picturesque  scenery  of  particular  districts.  For  we 
have  not  seen  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  scenery  of  a  country  when 
we  have  only  looked  over  it  from  its  elevated  points.  The  ever  vary- 
ing prospects  which  are  produced  by  those  elevations,  to  one  wind- 
ing through  the  vallies  among  them,  are  often  of  the  most  romantic 
characCer. 

The  Vallies  of  Berkshire, 

Ixk  exemplification  of  this  position,  let  us  suppose  an  observer  to 
pass  from  WilHamstown  southerly  through  New  Ashford,  Lanes- 
borough,  Lenox,  Lee,  Stockbridge,  Great  Harrington,  and  Sheffield. 
Till  beyond  New  Ashford,  he  will  be  following  one  of  the  branches 
of  Hoosic  river  up  the  valley  of  WilHamstown.  On  his  right  rises 
the  bxoad  slope  of  the  Taconnic  range  of  mountains ;  while  on  his 
kft,  and  near  at  hand,  Saddle  Mountain  shoots  up  in  imposing  grand- 
eur ;  and  more  distant,  through  a  lateral  valley,  a  part  of  the  Hoosic 
nmge  is  visible.  If  it  be  spring,  these  mountain  sides  exhibit  numer- 
ous species  of  trees  and  shrubs  emulating  one  another  in  putting  on 
their  party-coloured  foliage ;  while  here  and  there  an  Aronia,  or  a 
Comus,  is  entirely  clothed  with  white  blossoms  before  the  appearance 
of  its  leaves.  If  it  be  summer,  these  vast  slopes  are  covered  from 
base  to  summit  with  a  vegetable  dress,  embracing  every  hue  of  green 
from  the  dark  hemlock  and  pine,  to  the  almost  silvery  whiteness  of 
the  white  oak  and  poplar.  If  it  be  autumn,  that  same  foliage,  now 
assuming  almost  every  colour  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  hues  almost 
as  bright,  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  objects  in  nature. 

As  the  traveler  approaches  New  Ashford,  the  hills  crowd  closer 
and  closer  upon  his  path,  which  winds  among  them  in  conformity 
with  the  sinuosities  of  the  river ;  and  a  succession  of  romantic  and 
Alpine  beauties  is  constantly  opening  before  him. 

Having  reached  the  north  part  of  Lanesborough,  he  begins  to  de- 
scend into  the  Valley  of  the  Housatonic,  which  gradually  widens 
before  him,  and  ere  he  reaches  Sheffield,  presents  to  his  view  a 
nmaber  of  most  delightful  villages,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  fertile 
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iltm^;  while  on  every  side,  mounlaina  of  Tarions  akkirie* 
ami  of  limtM  every  shape,  form  ihe  outline  of  ihe  landscape.  Where; 
far  injuacc,  does  ihe  Iraveler  meet  in  any  part  of  our  land  with 
Imdier  qxiu  than  Pillsfield,  Lenox,   Lee,  Slockbridge,  and  Great 

Valley  of  the  Coatiecdcut. 

The  circumetaiiccs  that  render  the  scenery  of  this  valley  ao  sOnc- 
|j«e  to  the  man  of  taste,  are  (he  extent  and  fertilily  of  its  alluvial 
Bwadowij  ihe  precipitous  boldness  and  Irregular  outline  of  its  trap 
■oilnDdalanc  ran  gcs.al  ready  described;  and  the  magnitude  and  beauty 
ef  the  Cooneeticui,  end  of  ita  principal  iributaries,  (he  Westfield  and 
tb«  iJeeriielii,  winding  through  the  secondary  basins  which  their 
watera  or  i^ther  ng'eneies  have  produced.  Lei  such  a  region  as  thia 
be  vprinkied  over  with  villages  like  Longmeadow.  Springfield,  West- 
Bpringlicld,  Soalh-Hadley,  Amherst,  Sunderland,  Northampton,  Had- 
ley,  HutfiuW.  Deerfield.  Greenfield,  and  Northfield,  and  it  needs  the 
inapirntinn  of  poetry  to  describe  its  beauties.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, (he  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  remains  yel  to  be  described. 

Several  of  the  villages  above  named  are  sutlicienily  elevated  to  over- 
look the  surrounding  region  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  neigh> 
boring  mountains  still  tower  above  them ;  and  thus  are  combined  the 
beauties  and  advantages  of  a  location  upon  a  hill,  with  those  to  bo 
found  in  a  valley.  The  upper  terrace  of  Springfield,  on  which 
Blunda  the  United  Slates  Armor)-,  is  thus  elevated.  Still  higher  is 
South  Hudley,  with  Holyoke  and  Tom  half  encircling  it  on  the  west 
and  north,  except  where  the  Conneclicui  has  opened  a  passage  be- 
tween ihese  mountains ;  serving  as  a  vista  through  which  is  disclosed 
at  greater  distance  the  Hoosic  range.  From  the  Gymnasiuni  on 
Round  Hill  in  Northampton  is  one  of  the  richest  views  of  fertile 
meadows,  and  mountains  of  fantastic  shape,  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. Prom  iho  Gymnasium  at  Amherst  is  a  similar  prospect ;  and 
from  ihe  College  lower  in  the  same  place,  one  of  wider  range  and 
more  imposing  features.  From  the  Seminary  in  Greenfield,  a  south- 
ern prospect  opens  of  enchanting  beauty. 

The  opening  of  a  new  road  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  in 
the  northwest  part  of  South  Hadley,  has  brought  to  light  (I  mean,  to 
my  own  eyes,)  a  most  lovely  landscape.  Standing  on  the  elevated 
bank  and  facing  the  northwest,  you  look  directly  up  the  Connecticut 
river,  where  It  passes  between  Holyoke  and  Tom;    those  mountains 
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ming  with  pneq>itoua  boldDeaa  on  either  side  of  the  valley.  Thzoogh 
thm  opening,  the  rifer  is  seen  for  two  or  three  milesi  enliv«ied  by 
one  or  two  lovely  islands,  while  ovegr  the  rich  meadows  that  con- 
Hiliite  the  banks,  are  scattered  trees,  through  which,  half  hidden, 
appears  in  the  distance  the  village  of  Northampton ;  its  more  con- 
qiiciioas  edifices  only  being  visible.  Far  beyond,  and  forming 
the  remote  outline  of  die  picture,  lies  the  broad  eastern  slope  of  the 
Hoosic  moontains.    (See  Plate  lY.) 

Another  road  has  been  recently  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticiit  in  the  north  part  of  Springfield,  a  mile  or  two  below  South 
Hadley  Canal :  and  here,  too,  as  you  &ce  the  northwest,  a  landscape 
fidl  of  interest  opens  before  you.  In  full  view  towards  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  picture,  you  have  the  Falls  in  the  Connecticut  and  the 
sotrance  of  the  Canal  on  the  north  shore.  A  little  to  the  right  of 
the  Canal,  a  well  built  village  occupies  a  beautiful  ampitheatre,  whose 
elevated  border  is  not  less  than  150  feet  high,  and  mostly  crowned 
with  oaks  and  pines.  Beyond  this  at  no  great  distance,  however, 
Mount  Tom  occupies  the  back  ground  with  its  bold  and  imposing 
outline.     (See  Plate  VI.) 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Sugar  Loaf,  in  Deerfield,  that  peak  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  unique  views  conceivable.  Its  outlines  are  so 
regular,  that  were  the  traveler  to  meet  with  it  in  Egypt,  he  might,  at 
first  view,'  regard  it  as  indebted  to  human  art,  for  its  present  shape. 
At  any  rate,  in  that  country  it  would  probably  have  been  wrought 
into  a  second  Sphinx,  or  some  other  gigantic  monster.  But  to  the 
student  of  nature  it  is  no  less  interesting  as  the  work  of  Qod.  A  lit- 
tle to  the  leA,  as  seen  from  the  place  mentioned  above,  the  southern 
point  of  the  Deerfield  Mountain,  sometimes  called  North  Sugar  Loaf, 
appears,  as  well  as  the  bold  western  front  of  that  range  for  several 
miles :  and  a  little  to  the  right,  across  the  Connecticut,  Mount  Toby 
is  in  full  view.  The  sketch,  Plate  VII.,  was  taken  considerably^ 
nearer  to  Sugar  Loaf,  and  differs  somewhat  from  the  above  description. 

Ravine  of  Westfield  River. 

Westfield  river  has  found  or  formed  a  deep  passage  across  the 
whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Hoosic  range  of  Mountains,  through  the 
towns  of  Westfield,  Russell,  Blanford,  Chester,  and  Middlefield. 
The  ravine  through  which  it  passes,  is  for  the  most  part  very  deep 
and  narrow,  and  cuts  across,  not  only  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  but  across  the  rock  strata  also.     Hence  it  might  be 
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sxpected  that  the  sides  of  this  ravine  would  exhibit  wild  and  interest- 
ing scenery.  Nor  will  ihis  eKpeclatioa  be  disappointed,  if  the  trav- 
eler follows  the  Ponloosuc  Turnpike  through  tbis  delilo.  Hills  and 
precipicies  of  every  shape  will  crowd  upon  his  path,  now  approach- 
ing so  Bs  to  form  a  narrow  gorge,  and  now  gently  retiring  so  as  to 
leave  room  enough  for  some  industrioua  farmer  to  erect  his  habitation, 
and  gain  a  subsistence  in  (ht  deeply  embosomed  glen.  In  passing 
through  such  a  region,  the  man  desiilule  of  taste  will  be  heord 
speaking  only  of  the  roughness,  sterility,  and  gloominess  of  the 
country ;  while  the  man  of  taste  and  sensibility  will  bo  absorbed  in 
admiring  il3  beauties  and  sublimities. 

Ravine  and  Gorge  of  Deerfield  River. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  gulf  through  which  Deerlield  river 
passes,  in  a  southeast  direction,  nearly  across  the  whole  of  the  broad 
mountain  range,  between  the  Connoctictit  and  WiUiamslown  valleys. 
Perhaps  the  best  route  for  visiting  this  ravine,  is  to  take  the  turnpike 
road  from  Greenfield  to  Williamstown.  On  this  route  the  traveler 
will  not  come  upon  the  banks  of  the  Deerfield,  until  he  reaches  the 
west  part  of  Shelburne;  but  he  will  obtain  a  most  delightful  view  of 
Greenfleld,  as  he  nscends  the  high  hills  west  of  that  place;  and  as  to 
the  deJile,  through  which  Deerfi«ld  river  runs  between  Shelburne  aitd 
Conway,  it  is  so  narrow,  and  the  banks,  of  several  hundred  feet  is 
height,  are  so  steep,  that  it  is  difiicult  even  on  foot  to  find  a  passage; 
though  full  of  romantic  and  sublime  objects  to  the  man  who  has  Um 
strength  and  courage  lo  pass  through  it.  From  the  west  part  of 
Shelburne,  however,  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  ridge  of  Uoosia 
mountain  in  Florida,  a  good  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  sireaioj. 
though  in  a  few  places  hard  pressed  between  the  hill  and  the  rivet 
In  one  spot  it  is  actually  sustained  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  ap- 
on  piles  driven  into  the  steep  and  naked  declivity  of  a  mountain  slidai 
But  thiougb  nearly  the  whole  of  Charlemonl,  the  hills  recede  so  tag 
from  the  river,  as  lo  form  an  alluvial  valley  of  considerable  width  and 
fertility.  The  loftiness  of  these  hills,  however,  and  the  frequent 
openings  of  lateral  ravines,  through  which  the  small  tributaries  rf' 
Deerfield  river  disembogue,  keep  the  uitention  of  the  tasteful 
awake.  As  he  goes  westward,  these  hills  approach  nearer  and  neuqt 
to  the  river,  become  bolder  in  their  outlines,  and  steeper  in  their  i» 
cHvities,  till  at  length,  in  Zoar  and  Florida,  they  shoot  up,  sometimei^ 
a  thousand  feet  high,  in  a  variety  of  apiry  and  fantastic  iomii^ 
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the  traveler,  as  he  looks  forward,  can  often  see  no  opening  through 
which  the  river  can  find  its  way.  The  murmuring  of  its  waters, 
however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  sometimes  swelling  into  a  roar,  as 
they  rush  through  some  narrow  defile,  tell  him  that  they  have  found 
a  passage.  At  length  the  road  leaves  the  river  and  ascends  the  ridge, 
which  in  the  vicinity  is  alone  denominated  Hoosic  Mountain,  and 
which  is  here  1448  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  well  to  follow  this  road 
at  least  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  in  order  to  look  back  upon 
the  wild  and  singular  grouping  of  mountains,  among  which  this 
river  has  strangely  found  a  passage ;  and  also  to  get  a  view  of  some 
of  those  vast  slopes  of  unbroken  forest,  which  the  sides  of  these 
mountains  present ;  and  which  during  the  twilight,  are  most  splendid 
objects. 

In  two  or  three  instances  it  has  happened  that  I  have  passed  along 
this  ravine  in  the  evening,  when  the  moon  was  well  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
were  thereby  immensely  heightened ;  so  that  I  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege 
to  be  thus  benighted. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Deerfield  River,  in  Deerfield,  is  a  remarkable 
gorge  through  which  that  stream  empties  into  the  Connecticut  A 
greenstone  ridge  of  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  has  been  cut  through 
in  some  way  or  other,  in  width  only  sufficient  to  suffer  the  river  to 
pass.  This  pass  is  in  full  view  from  the  stage  road  between  Deer- 
field and  Greenfield  where  it  crosses  Deerfield  River. 

Valley  of  Worcester. 

Apart  from  human  culture,  this  geographical  center  of  Massachu- 
setts would  present  no  very  striking  attractions  to  the  lover  of  natural 
scenery.     But  this  valley  possesses  precisely  those  features  which 
art  is  capable  of  rendering  extremely  fascinating.      And  there  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  a  more  charm- 
ing landscape  than  Worcester  presents,  from  almost  any  of  the  mod- 
erately elevated  hills  that  surround  it.     The  high  state  of  agriculture 
in  every  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  fine  taste  and  neatness  exhibited 
in  all  the  buildings  of  this  flourishing  town,  with  the  great  elegance 
of  many  edifices,  and  the  intermingling  of  so  many  and  so  fine  shade 
and  fruit  trees,  spread  over  the  prospect  beauty  of  a  high  order,  on 
which  the  eye  delights  to  linger.     I  have  never  seen,  in  a  communi- 
ty of  equal  extent,  so  few  marks  of  poverty  and  human  degradation 
as  in  this  valley.    And  it  is  this  aspect  of  comfort  and  indepeiidence 
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among  all  classes,  that  enhances  greatly  the  pleasure  with  which 
every  true  American  heart  contemplates  this  scene ;  since  it  must 
be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  happy  influence  of  our  firee  insti- 
tutions. 

ValUy  of  ike  Merrimack. 

The  scenery  along  this  river  is  characterised  by  beauty  rather  than 
sublimity.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  rarely  precipitous  or  very 
lofty ;  but  generally  of  gentle  ascent  and  capable  of  cultivation  to 
their  summits.  The  attractions  of  the  landscape  consist  of  a  noble 
river,  beautiful  villages,  and  well  cultivated  fields  and  meadows.  To 
the  man  who  loves  to  see  natural  scenery  modified  by  human  culture, 
and  on  every  side  the  marks  of  an  intelligent  and  happy  population, 
with  manu&cturing  establishments  uncommonly  flourishing,  a  ride 
down  this  stream  on  either  bank,  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting. 
And  when  he  approaches  the  ocean,  let  him  enter  Newbur3^rtfrom 
the  north,  across  the  chain  bridge,  and  he  will  have  befiure  him  a  de- 
lightful view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  New  England. 
And  if  he  wishes  still  farther  to  witness  the  riches  of  the  surroonding 
scenery,  let  him  ascend  the  tower  of  the  fiflh  church  in  that  place,  and 
a  wide  scene  of  beauties  on  the  land  and  the  sea — ^natural  and  artifi- 
cials-fills the  circle  of  his  vision. 

Boston  Harbor, 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  he  has  seen  all  that  is  interesting  in  the 
scenery  of  Massachusetts,  until  he  has  made  an  excursion  by  water 
in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Light  House.  A  city  is 
always  an  imposing  object  when  seen  from  the  water,  especially,  if 
like  Boston,  its  site  be  considerably  unequal  and  slope  towards  the 
observer.  But  the  numerous  islands  in  this  harbor,  some  of  them 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  even  unique  in  appearance,  constitute  no 
small  part  of  the  attractions  of  this  delightful  excursion. 

View  from  the  State  House. 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  not  a  more  magnificent  prospect  in  Massa- 
chusetts, than  that  from  the  dome  of  the  State  House  in  Boston;  and 
it  will  bear  a  comparison,  it  is  said,  with  the  most  celebrated  views  of 
a  similar  kind  in  Europe.  This  noble  building  stands  upon  Beacon 
Hill,  the  highest  spot  in  Boston ;  and  the  lantern  upon  its  dome  » 
about  200  feet  above  the  harbor.    From  this  elevation  the  whole  of 
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Boston,  with  its  wharfs,  shipping,  and  public  edifices ;  all  the  islands 
in  its  harbor ;  the  shores  of  the  harbor  lined  with  villages  and  culti- 
vated fields ;  and  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  not  less  than  20  vil- 
lages, containing,  with  Boston,  more  than  120,000  inhabitants,  are 
here  surveyed  at  a  glance.  Almost  every  dwelling  of  this  numerous 
population,  is,  indeed,  visible :  and  it  is  rare  to  see  in  a  circle  of  so 
anall  extent,  as  many  edifices  so  elegant ;  and  so  few  that  indicate 
extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness.  So  richly  cultivated  is  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden.  Yet  we 
do  not  aee  here  the  traces  of  that  vandal  spirit,  which,  in  so  many 
parts  of  our  land,  is  making  sad  havoc  with  our  groves  and  shade 
trees ;  but  enough  have  been  spared  or  planted  in  this  vicinity  to  give 
a  refreshing  and  luxuriant  aspect  to  the  scenery. 

The  political  and  moral  considerations  which  irresistibly  force 
themselTes  on  the  mind  when  contemplating  such  a  scene,  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  observer.  What  a  drawback 
upon  that  pleasure  must  it  be,  when  the  traveler  is  compelled  to  say, 
as  he  cannot  but  say,  when  gazing  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
teresting scenery  of  the  eastern  continent, 

"Art,  glory,  freedom  lailfl^  though  Nature  still  is  fsAr." 

On  the  contrary,  how  refreshing  to  the  benevolent  spirit,  as  it  surveys 
&om  this  eminence  the  dwellings  of   120,000  human  beings,  to  be 
assured  that  there  is  not  a  slave  among  them  all ;  and  that  could  the 
eye  take  in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would  read  on  every 
door  post  the  inscription,  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal ;"  a  maxim 
which  exerts  a  talismanic  influence  in  defending  the  feeblest  inmate 
against  oppression.     Nor  should  the  observer  forget  that  this  same 
maxim  forms  the  basis  of  every  law  originating  from  the  edifice  on 
which  he  stands ;  and  that  it  is  not  licentious  liberty  that  is  here  en- 
joyed ;  but  liberty  guarded  by  law,  and  sustained  by  law :  and  that  it 
is  the  general  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  commu- 
nity, that  renders  it  possible  to  sustain  a  proper  balance  between  lib- 
erty and  law.     Foreign  nations  may  predict  that  our  beautiful  repub- 
lican system  will  be  ephemeral.     It  will,  indeed,  pass  away,  whenever 
unprincipled  ignorance  shall  be  permitted  to  bear  sway.     But  so  long 
u  intelligence  and  moral  principle  predominate  in  the  community, 
Ae  ark  of  liberty  is  safe.     At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  we  do  now 
«njoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  the  means,  widly  difiused,  of  in- 
teQectaal,  moral  and  religious  cultivation.     As  a  consequence,  con- 
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tentment,  competence,  and  happiness,  are  foand  even  among  the  low- 
est classes  in  the  community.  The  traveler  of  a  benevolent  heart 
will  rejoice  to  see,  as  he  wanders  over  the  hills  and  valliea  of  our 
commonwealth,  how  xery  few  in  the  community  have  not  all  the  es- 
sential means  of  human  happiness  within  their  reach.  He  need  not 
fear  being  detained  for  days  in  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  parts  of 
the  State.  For  scarcely  will  he  find  the  hut,  where  if  really  needing 
shelter,  he  will  not  find  a  welcome,  and  all  that  a  temperate  man  needs 
to  make  him  comfortable.  A  man  who  has  frequently  been  thrown 
into  such  situations,  or  in  other  words,  has  had  opportunity  to  learn 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
classes  in  our  community,  will  find  his  pleasure  greatly  heightened 
in  surveying  our  scenerj-.  Let  us  hope  that  succeeding  travelers, 
through  many  generations,  may  not  be  deprived  of  this  same' happi- 
ness; and  instead  of  indulging  in  gloomy  predictions  of  the  downfrll 
of  liberty,  lot  every  man  strive  to  form  and  retain  that  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  character,  which  is  its  only  efiectual  support 

But  I  fear  that  I  am  ivandering  beyond  my  appropriate  sphere,  hy 
these  remarks.  I  proceed  to  notice  some  other  objects  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  man  of  leisure  and  taste. 

New  Bedford  ttt^from  its  Harbor. 

This  flourishing  place,  already  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  popolons 
city,  is  seen  to  great  ad\'antage  in  sailing  up  its  harbor.  As  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  built  slopes  towards  the  water,  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  thus  brought  into  view,  rising  above  one  another 
in  a  distinct  and  pleasing  manner. 

Xarraganset  and  Mount  Hope  Bays. 

An  excursion  from  Taunton  to  Ne\i-port,  Rhode  Island,  down 
Taunton  river  and  Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  especially  from  Providence 
to  Newpon  along  Narrapansei  Bay.  conducts  the  traveleramongsce- 
nerv  of  Croat  beautv  and  loveliness.  The  fertilitv  of  most  of  the 
country,  the  noat  villagt^j  along  the  way,  the  numerous  irregular 
contractions  and  expansion  of  these  bays,  forming  capes,  isth- 
muses, promontories,  bays  and  harbors  in  miniature ;  the  islands 
that  are  occasionally  interspersed  and  the  interesting  historical  as- 
sociations connected  with  that  region,  conspire  to  keep  the  anention 
alive  and  to  gratify  the  taste.  Mount  Hope,  the  granite  watch 
tower  of  the  celebrated  sachem  Phillip,  still  commands  a  fine  prospect 
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of  the  sorTOimding  region ;  and  we  see  at  once  why  that  sagacious 

dueftain  selected  this  place  for  his  retreat 

The  north  and  south  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  present  much 
scenery  of  such  a  sui  generis  or  peculiar  character,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  interesting  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it  As  a  general  fact, 
tkere  is  so  great  a  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  capes  that 
farm  this  Bay,  that  a  visit  to  the  one,  only  prepares  the  way  for  ren- 
dering more  interesting  an  excursion  to  the  other.  We  will  suppose 
the  tmyeler  to  start  from  Boston  and  first  proceed  along  the  north 
ihoreof  thehay. 

Nahani, 

He  will  not  &il  to  visit  Nahant ;  which  will  be  the  first  place  of 
pecnliar  interest  he  will  meet  with  along  this  coast  It  is  a  bold 
rocky  promontory,  connected  by  a  low  sandy  neck  of  land  with  Lynn : 
Or  rather,  it  consists  of  two  islands  connected  together,  and  with  the 
main  land,  by  ridges  of  sand  and  pebbles.  At  low  water,  a  perfectly 
naooch  beach  of  the  finest  sand  is  laid  bare,  which  constitutes  the 
load  from  the  mainland ;  and  this  sand  is  so  firmly  compacted  by  the 
perpetual  beating  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  that  neither  horse  nor 
carriage  make  scarcely  a  perceptible  impression.  Hence  the  ride  be- 
comes a  delightful  one  ;  And  although  the  promontory  itself  has  a 
rery  barren  and  desolate  appearance,  yet  the  singularity  of  the  surroun- 
ding scenery,  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  built  in  peculiar  style, 
snd  the  wide  extent  of  the  horizon,  conspire  to  render  the  prospect  du- 
ring the  summer  of  a  most  attractive  character.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
resort  in  the  warmer  months,  and  a  steam  boat  plies  daily  between 
this  place  and  Boston.  The  vicinity  of  the  spacious  hotel  at  Nahant 
is  very  interesting  to  the  geologist:  But  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  rocks  must  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report 

Cape  Ann. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  rockiness  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salem.  As  we  proceed  towards  Gloucester,  which  occupies  all  of 
what  is  properly  called  Cape  Ann,  the  ledges  multiply ;  and  on  the 
Cape  the  forests  are  mostly  cut  down,  while  the  surface  is  almost  lit- 
erally covered,  either  Avith  rocks  in  place,  or  with  bowlders  of  every 
size.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Gloucester  particularly,  the  soil  is 
ilmost  wholly  concealed  by  the  countless  number  of  these  rounded 
Over  nearly  all  the  Cape,  indeed,  sienite  of  every  descrip- 
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tion  meets  the  eye  in  immense  quantities  ;  and  the  traveler  naturally 
inquires  whither  the  soil  has  been  carried,  which  must  once  have  cof* 
ered  them ;  and  what  mighty  flood  of  waters  could  have  swept  over 
this  region  with  the  fury  requisite  to  produce  such  devaatatioD. 
Scenery  of  this  kind,  would  be  regarded  as  extremely  dreary,  were 
not  this| desolation  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  interesting  by  its 
novelty.  It  i^  scarcely  possible  for  any  man,  however  little  interested 
in  the  bizarre  of  natural  scenery,  to  traverse  this  region  for  the  fiiM 
time,  without  having  his  attention  forcibly  and  constantly  directed  to 
the  landscape  around  him.  And  hence  this  must  be  one  of  the  best 
excursions  for  those  afflicted  with  ennui,  that  can  be  found.  Bfore 
extensive,  however,  and  in  general,  finely  contrasted  with  the  scenery 
of  Cape  Ann,  is  that  along  the  south  side  of  the  Bay. 

Nantasket  Beach  and  Hull, 

Supposing  the  traveler  to  start  as  before  from  Boston,  the  long  and 
narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  the  settlement  of  Hull  with  the  main- 
land must  not  be  passed  unvisited.  To  say  nothing  of  the  rocks 
which  at  the  head  of  this  beach  constitute  almost  the  entire  surface* 
rivaling  even  Cape  Ann  in  this  respect,  and  which  on  the  shore  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  and  elegant  variety  of  colours,  the  beach  itself,  not 
less  than  4  or  5  miles  in  extent,  is  much  more  interesting  than  that 
leading  to  Nahant.  The  Light  House  and  the  Brewster  and  other 
islands  in  view,  as  one  advances  towards  Hull,  are  picturesque  objects; 
and  then  the  pleasant  and  sunny  situation  of  the  little  village  of  Hull, 
furnishes  a  convenient  resting  place  for  the  traveler. 

In  proceeding  from  this  beach  to  Cape  Cod,  the  traveler  should  not 
fail  to  pass  along  the  north  shore  of  Cohasset  —  the  most  rocky  place 
perhaps  in  the  Conmionwcalth. 

Cape  Cod. 

But  afler  passing  Duxbury,  the  region  of  sand  and  gravel  commen* 
ces;  and  to  Provinceto\yn,  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  no  genuine 
ledge  of  rocks  appears  ;  although  bowlders  of  every  size,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  are  common. 

The  dunes  or  sand  hills,  which  arc  often  nearly  or  quite  barren  of 
vegetation,  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  forcibly  attract  the  attention  on 
account  of  their  peculiarity  :  while  the  numerous  wind  mills  and  vats 
along  the  shore,  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  are  scarcely  less  interes- 
ting to  one  not  familiar  with  such  processes.     As  we  approach  the 
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extremity  of  the  Cape,  the  sand  and  the  barrenness  increase ;  and  in 
not  a  few  places,  it  would  need  only  a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  to 
cross  the  traveler's  path,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  in  the  depths 
of  an  Arabian  or  Lybian  desert.  Very  different  from  Bedouins,  how- 
e?er,  will  he  find  the  population  of  Cape  Cod.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ainds  he  will  find  many  an  oasis,  where  comfortable  and  not  unfre- 
quently  pleasant  villages  have  sprung  up,  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
mild  and  obliging  disposition,  and  not  deficient  in  intelligence.  A 
krge  proportion  of  the  houses  on  the  Cape  are,  indeed,  but  one  story 
high.  Y^t  they  are  for  the  most  part  convenient  and  comfortable ; 
exhibiting  the  marks  of  a  thrift  and  independence  which  one  would  not 
expect,  when  he  considers  the  general  barrenness  of  the  landscape.  I 
could  name  several  parts  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  marks  of  pov- 
erty are  far  more  striking  than  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  sand  is  so  yielding  that  the  traveler  will  find  it  more  conve- 
nient to  leave  his  carriage  20  or  30  miles  short  of  the  extremity  of 
the  Cape,  and  proceed  on  horseback :  though  it  is  practicable  to  pro- 
ceed with  wheels.  But  for  seven  or  eight  miles  before  reaching 
Provincetown,  he  must  find  his  way  almost  without  a  track  along  the 
margin  of  a  salt  marsh  during  ebb  tide.  During  flood  tide,  he  will 
be  forced  to  wade  through  the  loose  and  deep  sand  higher  up  the 
beach.  The  view  of  Provincetown  along  this  course,  however,  is  so 
peculiar,  that  the  traveler  feels  himself  amply  repaid  for  his  labor. 
A  semicircular  bay  is  enclosed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  sandy  beach 
and  low  sand  hills  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  which  seem  to  threat- 
en, and  do  in  fact  threaten,  to  bury  the  village,  and  to  fill  the  harbor. 
The  houses,  for  a  population  not  much  short  of  2000,  are  erected  on 
the  margin  of  this  bay,  just  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  sand  hills.  These  dwellings  are  almost  as  destitute  of  or- 
der in  their  position,  as  it  is  possible  they  should  be :  such  a  thing  as 
a  regular  street,  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  pass,  being  scarcely  to 
be  found  here ;  and  why  indeud,  should  they  be,  where  traveling  in 
a  carriage,  would  be  slower  than  on  foot,  and  where  but  very  little 
fodder  can  be  obtained,  except  by  transportation,  for  horses.  But  the 
most  singular  object  in  this  place,  is  the  numerous  windmills  erected 
between  the  dwellings  and  the  harbor,  for  pumping  up  the  water  into 
reservoirs  for  evaporation.  When  set  in  brisk  motion  by  the  wind, 
standing  as  they  do  between  the  traveler  and  the  dwellings,  as  he 
comes  from  the  south,  they  give  to  the  village  a  most  singular  aspect. 

In  short  a  visit,  to  Provincetown  by  land,  would  probably  in  most  ca- 
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ses,  be  quite  as  effectual  a  remedy  for  ennui  and  other  fiishionable 
complaints,  as  a  resort  to  Ballston  and  Saratoga. 

In  crossing  the  sands  of  the  Cape,  I  noticed  a  singular  mirage  or 
deception,  which  was  also  observed  by  my  traveling  companions.  In 
Orleans  for  instance,  where  the  ocean  is  within  a  short  distance  on 
either  hand,  we  seemed  to  be  ascending  at  an  angle  of  three  or  four 
degrees ;  nor  was  I  convinced  that  such  was  not  the  case,  until  turn- 
ing about  I  perceived  that  a  similar  ascent  'appeared  in  the  load  just 
passed  over.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  this  optical  deception: 
but  merely  remark,  that  it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind,  ^as  that  ob- 
served by  Humboldt,  on  the  Pampas  of  Venezuela ;  "  All  around 
us,"  says  he,  "  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky." 

In  crossing  the  island  of  Nantucket,  in  company  with  Dr.  Swift  of 
that  place,  I  noticed  the  same  phenomenon,  though  there  less  strik- 
ing. Afterwards,  I  saw  it  for  miles  on  the  plain  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  the  latter  case,  the  plain  was  covered 
with  low  shrub  oaks. 

Nantucket  and  Martha! s  Vineyard. 

If  the  traveler  wishes  to  enjoy  more  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
Cape  Cod,  with  some  interesting  variations,  let  him  pass  over  to 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  former  island  he  will  find 
to  be  an  extended  plain,  15  miles  in  its  longest  direction,  and  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ocean  ;  containing  not  one  tree,  nor  a  shrub 
of  much  size,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  Scarce* 
ly  a  dwelling  will  meet  his  eye,  except  a  few  uninhabited  huts,  scat- 
tered along  the  desolate  shore,  as  a  refuge  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor, 
Yet  from  12000  to  14000  sheep,  and  500  cows  find  nourishment  on 
this  island ;  and  in  not  a  few  places,  especially  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  may  be  seen  tracts  of  land  of  superior  fertility. 
It  will  strike  the  traveler  at  once,  as  an  interesting  monument  d 
industry,  that  nearly  every  part  of  the  dwellings,  stores,  &c.,  for  the 
accomodation  of  more  than  7000  inhabitants,  must  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  continent.  And  on  acquaintance,  he  will  find  that  the] 
still  retain  the  characteristics  of  industry  and  hospitality,  for  whici) 
they  have  long  been  known;  and  that  the  usual  concomitants,  of  these 
virtues,  general  intelligence  and  strong  local  attachments,  are  no 
wanting. 
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Gay  Head. 

The  most  interesting  spot  on  Martha's  Vinejrard  is  Oay  Head ; 
which  constitutes  the  western  extremity  of  this  island,  and  consists  of 
days  and  sands  of  various  colours.  Its  height  cannot  be  more  than 
150  feet ;  yet  its  variegated  aspect,  and  the  richness  of  its  colors, 
leader  it  a  striking  and  even  splendid  object,  when  seen  from  the  ocean. 
The  clays  are  red,  blue  and  white ;  the  sands,  white  and  yellow;  and 
the  lignite,  black ;  and  each  of  these  substances  is  abundant  enough 
to  be  seen  several  miles  distant,  arranged  in  general  in  inclined  strata ; 
though  from  being  unequally  worn  away,  apparently  mixed  without 
much  order.  The  top  of  the  clifi*  is  crowned  by  a  light  house,  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  on 
this  part  of  the  island.  It  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  once  possessed  the  whole  island.  It  will  be 
seen  in  the  subsequent  part  of  my  report,  that  this  spot  possesses  pe- 
coliaT  attractions  for  the  geologist  and  mineralogist.  During  my  last 
visit  to  the  spot,  three  days  were  fully  occupied  in  interesting  re- 
searches. 

Water  Falls. 

ly'e  have  one  or  two  vimter  &Ils  in  Massachusetts  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  be  denominated  cataracts.  And  as  we  might  expect  in  a 
mountainous  region,  cascades  are  numerous. 

Tumer^s  Falls, 

These  exist  in  Connecticut  river,  near  the  point  where  the  towns 
of  Montague,  Gill,  and  Greenfield,  meet.  They  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting  water  fall  in  the  State ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  in 
New  England.  At  least,  to  my  taste,  the  much  broader  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, the  higher  perpendicular  descent,  and  the  equally  romantic  scen- 
ery of  the  surrounding  country,  give  to  this  cataract  a  much  higher 
interest,  than  is  excited  by  a  view  of  the  more  celebrated  Bellow's 
Falls  on  the  same  river  in  Walpole  New  Hampshire :  and  prob- 
ably the  latter  are  generally  regarded  as  the  most  striking  object  of 
this  kind  in  New  England. 

Above  Turner's  Falls  the  Connecticut  for  about  three  miles,  pur- 
sues a  course  nearly  northwest,  through  a  region  scarcely  yet  dis- 
turbed by  cultivation  ;  and  all  this  distance  it  is  as  placid  as  a  moun- 
tain lake,  even  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract.     Here  an  artificial  dam 
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has  been  erected  more  than  a  thousand  feet  long,  resting  near  the 
center  upon  two  small  islands.  Over  this  dam  the  water  leaps  more 
than  30  feet  perpendicularly ;  and  for  half  a  mile  continues  descending 
rapidly  and  foaming  along  its  course.  One  hundred  rods  below  the 
falls,  the  stream  strikes  directly  against  a  lofty  greenstone  ridge,  by 
which  it  is  compelled  to  change  its  course  towards  the  south  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  proper  point  for  viewing  Turner's  Falls  is  from  road  leading 
to  Greenfield  on  the  north  shore,  perhaps  50  rods  below  the  cataract 
Here,  from  elevated  ground,  you  have  directly  before  you,  the  princi- 
pal fall,  intersected  near  the  center  by  two  small  rocky  islands,  which 
are  crowned  by  trees  and  brushwood.  The  observer  perceives  at 
once  that  Niagara  is  before  him  in  miniature.  These  islands  may  be 
reached  by  a  canoe  from  above  the  falls  in  perfect  safety.  Fifty  rods 
below  the  cataract,  a  third  most  romantic  little  island  lifts  its  ever- 
green head,  an  image  of  peace  and  security,  in  the  midst  of  the  agita- 
ted and  foaming  waters,  swiftly  gliding  by.  The  placid  aspect  of  the 
waters  above  the  fall,  calmly  emerging  from  the  moderately  elevated 
and  wooded  hills  at  a  distance,  is  finely  contrasted  with  its  foam  and 
tumult  below  the  cataract. 

The  country  around  these  falls  is  but  little  cultivated.  On  the  op- 
poste  side  of  the  river  the  observer  will,  indeed,  perceive  a  few  dwel- 
lings and  the  head  of  a  canal :  But  a  little  beyond,  wooded  elevations, 
chiefly  covered  with  evergreens,  terminate  the  landscape;  while  in 
every  other  direction,  the  scenery  is  still  more  wild  and  unreclaimed 
from  a  state  of  nature. 

A  sailing  excursion  from  the  falls,  three  miles  up  the  stream,  has 
all  the  attractions  of  a  passage  over  a  mountain  lake. .  And  probably 
the  coves^along  the  shore  furnish  as  good  spots  for  fishing  as  now 
exist  in  the  river.  The  geologist  too,  will  find  the  vicinity  of  these 
fiills  full  of  interest  —  but  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

Three  miles  above  Turner's  Falls,  Miller's  river  empties  into  the 
Connecticut;  and  near  its  mouth  is  a  fall  of  considerable  height 
Here  also  is  another  dam  across  the  Connecticut,  about  10  feet  higk 
I  apprehend  these  falls  have  been  confounded  with  Turner's;  and 
hence  the  latter  are  sometimes  called  Miller's  Falls.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  said  to  have  as  yet  any  well  established  name.  For  a 
reason  which  will  be  mentioned  below,  I  ventured  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  in  a  geological  account  which  I  published  of  the  Connecticut 
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T&Uey,  to  denominate  these  falls,  Twmei^s  Falls ;  and  Oen.  Hoyt,  in 
his  History  of  the  Indian  Wars,  has  given  them  the  same  designa- 
tion. I  am  aware,  however,  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  make  popu- 
lar and  prevalent,  a  new  name  for  any  natural  object ;  although  in  the 
present  case,  I  doubt  not,  that  every  man  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  this  spot,  would  say  that  to  prefix  the  name  of  Capt.  Turner  to  this 
cataract,  is  appropriate  and  just. 

About  160  years  ago,  a  party  of  Philip's  Indians,  having  joined 
those  living  in  the  vicinity,  resorted  to  these  fiiUs  to  take  fish.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  Capt.  Turner,  from  Boston,  marched  from  Hatfield, 
with  150  men,  and  came  by  surprise  upon  the  Indian  camp  the  next 
morning  at  day  light  The  Indians  being  totally  unprepared  for  an 
attack,  fled  in  every  direction :  some  springing  into  their  canoes  with- 
out paddles,  were  precipitated  over  the  &lls  and  dashed  in  pieces. 
Three  hundred  Indians,  and  but  one  white  man,  were  killed.  Yet 
the  Indians  who  escaped,  being  joined  by  others,  fell  upon  Tumer^s 
party  as  they  were  returning,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  among 
them;  killing  37,  among  whom  was  Capt.  Turner.  Will  not  the 
public  do  the  justice  to  this  brave  but  unfortunate  ofiicer,  to  send  down 
his  name  to  posterity,  associated  with  that  of  the  spot  where  he  con- 
quered and  fell ! 

Daring  high  water,  the  roar  of  Turner's  falls  may  be  heard  from 
6  to  10  miles.  The  magnificence  of  the  cataract  is  greatly  height- 
ened at  such  a  season. 

In  order  to  visit  Turner's  Falls,  one  must  turn  aside  from  every 
great  public  road ;  and  although  but  four  miles  from  the  village  of 
Greenfield,  this  circumstance  shows  why  they  are  so  seldom  resorted 
to  by  travelers.    (See  Plate  IX) 

Falls  at  South  Hadley. 

The  descent  of  the  water  here  being  but  a  few  feet,  these  falls  do 
not  in  themselves  possess  any  great  interest ;  and  yet,  as  one  of  the 
objects  in  the  beautiful  landscape  which  has  already  been  described 
as  existing  at  this  place,  their  absence  would  be  sensibly  felt  by  the 
man  of  taste. 

Shelburne  Falls. 

These  occur  in  Deerfield  river  where  it  enters  the  narrowest  part 
of  that  deep  ravine  in  the  primary  strata,  between  Shelburne  and  Con- 
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way,  which  has  been  already  described.  As  a  mere  object  of  scenery 
they  are  not  so  striking  as  Turner's  Falls ;  though  they  exhibit  not 
a  little  of  wildness  and  sublimity ;  and  they  are  especially  worth  a 
visit  from  the  geologist,  as  affording  a  good  exhibition  of  the  eflSscti 
of  a  mountain  torrent  upon  the  hardest  of  rocks.  *^  ' 

Spicket  Falls. 

Spicket  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Merrimack,  and  a  few  miles 
above  its  mouth  in  Methuen,  it  &lls  30  feet.  These  falls  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  flourishing  manufacturing  village,  and  are  a  beautiful  ob* 
ject,  well  worthy  the  attention  and  the  pencil  of  the  man  of  taste. 

Falls  in  Fall  River. 

These  are  most  interesting  on  account  of  the  economical  purposes 
to  which  the  waters  are  applied :  keeping  in  motion,  as  they  do,  all 
the  machinery  of  a  large  and  flourishing  manufacturing  village  in 
Troy.  Still,  a  stream  of  any  size  cannot  &11  ]  00  feet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  rods,  without  presenting  natural  scenery  of  some  interest 

Pawtueket  Falls, 

These  occur  in  the  Merrimack,  between  Lowell  and  Dracot;  and 
their  romantic  appearance  is  heightened  by  the  bridge  erected  at 
their  head. 

The  Gorge,  alias,  the  Glen, 

In  the  south  part  of  Leyden,  a  large  brook  has  worn  a  passage 
from  10  to  20  feet  wide,  and  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,  in  the  strata  of 
argillo-micaceous  slate.  The  layers  of  the  slate  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  cross  seams,  into  which  the 
water  penetrates,  and  in  winter  freezes,  expands,  and  thus  assists  in 
removing  mass  afler  mass  of  the  rock  from  its  place.  A  slight  in- 
spection of  the  place  will  show  that  such  was  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion ;  although  one  cannot  but  perceive  that  a  great  length  of  time 
was  requisite  for  the  whole  process.  There  is  not  the  slighfpst  ap- 
pearance of  any  convulsion  at  this  place,  since  the  original  elevation 
of  the  strata.  The  correspondence  between  the  salient  *  and  reenter- 
ing angles  on  opposite  sides  of  this  stream,  is  no  greater  than  exists 
in  every  streani ;  and  all  the  appearances  at  the  place  forbid  the  sup- 
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position  often  made  that  these  sides  have  been  separated  from  each 
other.  The  length  of  this  gorge  is  from  30  to  40  rods.  Above  is  a 
deep  glen ;  and  below,  the  stream  passes  through  a  deep  ravine. 
Two  water  falls  near  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge  add  much  to  the  in- 
'terMi  of  this  spot  And  although  the  geological  chronometer  here  ex- 
hibited, is  to  the  reflecting  mind,  its  greatest  attractions ;  yet  the  wild- 
ness  and  niggedness  of  the  scenery  draw  not  a  few  visitors.  The 
term  *'  glen,"  usually  applied  to  this  spot,  is  certainly  a  misnomer. 
For  it  18  a  gorge  connecting  a  glen  with  a  ravine. 

Cascade  in  LevereU, 

I  have  recently  ascertained  the  existence  of  an  interesting  water 
fiill  on  the  northeast  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  Leverett.  The  con- 
glomerate rock  of  that  mountain  has  been  subject  to  powerful  abra- 
sion in  early  times ;  and  being  divisible  into  masses  of  great  thick- 
ness, by  fissures  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  sides  of  the 
moontain  frequently  present  perpendicular  walls  of  solid  rock,  and 
sometimes  a  succession  of  precipices  in  the  form  of  vast  steps; 
while  the  huge  fragments  that  have  fallen  down,  lie  scattered  along 
the  base.  Such  is  the  case  at  the  spot  above  referred  to ;  where  a 
large  brook,  called  "  roaring  brook,"  comes  tumbling  down  by  a  few 
tacceasive  leaps  from  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet.  The  waters 
have  worn  deep  chasms  in  the  rocks,  and  the  scenery  around  is  of 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  character.  Every  thing  there-^the 
kfty  forests — the  overhanging  precipices — and  the  accumulated  rocky 
masses  below — remain  unmodified  by  the  hand  of  man,  just  as  the 
mighty  agencies  of  nature  have  left  them. 

Cascade,  Natural  Bridge,  and  Fissure,  on  Hudsoris  Brook, 

The  present  falls  on  this  rivulet,  which  runs  through  the  north 
part  of  Adams,  are  of  &r  less  interest  than  the  deep  chasm  which  its 
waters  have  excavated  in  the  white  limestone.  This  limestone  ter- 
minates on  the  south  in  a  high  precipice,  over  which  the  stream  once 
VSL  Bat  it  has  worn  a  fissure  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  and  30  rods 
long,  in  this  limestone,  and  left  two  masses  of  rock  connecting  the 
sides  and  forming  natural  bridges  ;  though  the  upper  one  is  much 
broken.  The  lower  one  is  arched,  and  the  stream  at  present  nms  50 
fset  below  it.    The  medium  width  of  the  stream  is  15  feet. 
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Canaan  Falls, 

These  are  just  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  on  the  Housa- 
tonic.  The  water  takes  two  leaps  within  a  short  distance;  the  upper 
one  of  20  feet,  and  the  lower  one  of  70.  It  then  foams  and  dashes  a 
short  distance  and  takes  a  third  leap  of  about  ten  feet.  The  efiect  of 
the  whole  scene  is  imposing. 

CAVERNS  AND  FISSURES. 

Soutluimpton  Adit 

I  have  alluded  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  to  this  artificial  exca- 
vation, 900  feet  in  length,  at  the  lead  mine  in  Southampton.  It  is  a 
perforation  mostly  in  solid  rock,  large  enough  to  admit  a  boat  with 
several  persons ;  and  in  this  manner  might  be  entered  with  perfect 
safety.  Being  unique  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  had  become  a 
place  of  considerable  resort  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  At  present  the  entrance  is  blocked  up ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long  the  working  of  this  adit  will  be  resumed,  and  an 
opportunity  again  afforded  for  so  fine  a  subterranean  excursion. 

Sunderland  Cave  and  Fissure. 

The  following  section  will,  I  apprehend,  render  intelligible,  not 
merely  the  form  and  situation  of  this  cave  and  fissure,  but  also  the 
mode  of  their  production.  They  occur  in  a  conglomerate  rock  of 
the  new  red  sandstone,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Mount  Toby,  in  the 
north  part  of  Sunderland.  The  conglomerate  strata  are  severhl  feet 
thick  ;  and  immediately  beneath  this  rock  lies  a  slaty  micaceous  sand- 
stone, which  is  very  subject  to  disintegration ;  as  may  be  seen  a  little 
north  of  the  cave,  where  the  conglomerate  projects  several  feet  be- 
yond the  slate,  whose  ruins  are  scattered  around.  The  spot  is  per- 
haps 300  or  400  feet  above  Connecticut  river :  yet  there  is  the  most 
conclusive  proof  in  all  the  region  around,  that  water  once  acted  pow- 
erfully, and  probably  for  a  long  period,  at  various  elevations  on  the 
sides  of  this  mountain :  and  not  improbably  this  aqueous  agency  as- 
sisted in  undermining  the  conglomerate  rock  by  wearing  away  the 
sandstone. 
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At  A  and  B,  the  rock  is  but  slightly  removed  from  its  original 
position ;  but  in  the  space  between  these  points,  the  slate  appears  to 
have  been  worn  away  so  as  to  cause  the  whole  conglomerate  stratum, 
which  is  from  50  to  60  feet  thick,  and  consequently  of  immense 
weight,  to  &11  down,  producing  the  fissure  a,  and  the  cavern  b.  The 
fissure  is  nine  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  open  to  J,  40  feet ;  below  which 
it  is  filled  with  rubbish.  The  cavern  is  wider  than  this  in  some  parts, 
though  very  irregular  in  this  respect.  Its  bottom  also  is  rendered 
qfuite  uneven  by  the  large  masses  of  rock  that  have  tumbled  down. 
In  the  deepest  spot,  (56  feet,)  the  rocks  are  separated  to  the  surface, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  light  from  above.  The  whole  length  of  the  cavern 
is  148  feet.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  cast  and  west.  But  to- 
wards its  eastern  part  it  turns  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  left,  in 
consequence  of  the  rock  j4,  having  been  broken  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  from  the  mass  of  the  mountain. 

Some  who  visit  this  spot  are  disposed  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  convul- 
sion like  an  earthquake  to  explain  the  huge  fractures  there  exhibited. 
But  after  seeing  so  many  other  marks  of  the  powerful  action  of  at- 
mospheric and  aqueous  agents  on  this  mountain,  I  cannot  but  believe 
the  cause  I  have  assigned  to  be  sufficient.  The  place  is  well  worth 
Tisiting  by  all  who  have  not  examined  other  caverns  and  fissures 
extensively. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Mount  Toby,  a  little  south  of  the  cascade 
that  has  been  described,  one  or  two  other  caves  occur,  more  irregu- 
lar but  less  extensive  than  this.  They  have  been  produced  by  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  mountain  that  have  been  here  mixed  pell- 
mell  together. 

Caverns  in  Berkshire. 

These  all  occur  in  limestone ;  and  are  so  similar,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  describe  them  separately.     Two  exist  in  the  south  part  of 

14 
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New  Marlborough,  containing  several  apartments  and  some  stalac- 
tites. In  West  Stockbridge  is  a  small  one.  In  Lanesborough  is 
one,  100  feet  long,  narrow  and  irregular,  produced  probably  by  a 
subterranean  stream.  In  Adams,  a  mile  south  of  the  north  Tillage, 
on  the  Cheshire  road,  is  a  cavern  of  considerable  interest ;  contain- 
ing several  apartments ;  the  largest  of  which  is  30  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide,  and  20  feet  high.  A  similar  cave  may  be  seen  in  Bennington, 
Vt.  And  although  these  caverns  will  not  compare  in  extent  with 
those  in  our  western  states,  yet  they  will  afibrd  not  a  little  gratifica* 
tion,  to  those  not  familiar  with  subterranean  excursions. 

Purgatories, 

I  know  not  what  fancied  resemblances  have  applied  this  whimsieal 
name  to  several  extensive  fissures  in  the  rocks  of  New  England. 
The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  in  Sutton,  3  1-2  miles  south 
east  of  the  congregational  meeting  house.  It  is  a  fissure  in  gneiss^ 
nearly  half  a  mile  long,  in  most  parts  partially  filled  by  the  masses 
of  rock  that  have  been  detached  from  the  walls.  The  sides  are  ofteb 
perpendicular,  and  sometimes  70  feet  high ;  being  separated  from 
each  other  about  50  feet. 

This  is  an  immense  chasm :  and  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  ex* 
plain  its  origin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  its  sides  have  been  in 
some  manner  separated  from  one  another.  But  I  can  conceive  of  no 
mode  in  which  this  could  have  been  accomplished,  but  by  a  force  ac- 
ting beneath :  and  this  would  so  elevate  the  strata,  that  they  would 
dip  on  both  sides  from  the  fissure.  But  I  could  discover  no  such 
dip.  The  inclination  along  the  fissure  corresponds  with  that  which 
is  common  in  the  region  around ;  viz.  about  25°  N.E.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  fissure,  however,  the  rocks  arc  often  exceedingly  broken 
into  fragments  :*  and  this  circumstance  indicates  some  early  subter- 
ranean convulsion.  Still,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  refer  these  frag- 
ments as  well  as  the  fissure,  to  the  long  continued  action  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  when  the  spot  was  so  situated  as  to  form  a  shore  of  mod- 
erate elevation.  The  next  case  of  a  purgatory  which  I  shall  des- 
cribe, will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  waves  might  have  pro- 
duced such  eflfects. 


♦  Vifiitore  to  the  Sutton  Purgutory  should  recollect  that  such  broken  rocks  fur- 
nish a  fine  retreat  for  the  rattlesnake.  I  met  with  one  among  the  debris  of  thai 
place.  But  as  he  kindly  warned  me  that  I  was  trespassing*  on  his  territory,  I 
thought  it  ungenerous  to  attack  him,  and  we  parted  on  good  terms,  mutually  witt- 
ing to  bo  rid  of  each  others  company. 
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tn  NetDportt  Rhode  Island, 

In  the  southeast  part  of  this  town,  (perhaps  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  Middleton,)  the  coarse  conglomerate  rock  contains  numer- 
ous cross  seams,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.  In  one  spot,  in  a  high  rocky  bluff,  two 
of  these  fissures  occur  not  more  than  6  or  8  feet  asunder ;  and  the 
waves  have  succeeded  in  the  course  of  ages,  in  wearing  away  the 
intenrening  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  chasm  about  seven  rods  in  length, 
and  60  or  70  feet  deep ;  the  sides  being  almost  exactly  perpendicular. 
This  chasm  is  called  Purgatory ;  and  the  waves  still  continue  their 
slow  but  certain  work  of  destruction. 

On  the  south  shore  of  Newport,  a  similar  fissure  occurs  in  granite. 
It  is,  however,  much  less  extensive,  not  more  than  20  feet  deep  per- 
haps :  and  the  waves  sometimes  rush  into  it  with  such  violence  that 
they  are  dashed  not  less  than  30  feet  into  the  air.  Even  granite 
yields  under  this  everlasting  concussion.  This  spot  is  called  the 
Spouting  Cave. 

We  have  only  to  suppose  the  Sutton  Purgatory  to  have  been  once 
similarly  situated  in  respect  to  the  ocean,  and  we  have  a  cause  ade- 
quate to  its  production.  And  yet,  what  an  immense  period  must  the 
whole  work  have  demanded ! 

Autumnal  Scanery. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  exhibits  in  its  autumnal  scenery 
so  rich  a  variety  of  colors  in  the  foliage  of  trees,  as  our  own.  But 
it  is  particularly  beautiful  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  land. 
The  trees,  whose  leaves  give  the  liveliest  tints,  are  the  maple,  the 
oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  sumach ;  while  the  pine  and  hemlock  re- 
tain their  deep  green :  and  if  these  species  be  fantastically  mixed  on 
a  mountain's  sid^,  they  present  a  splendid  drapery,  which,  though 
somewhat  approaching  to  the  gaudy,  is  yet  extremely  interesting. 
The  change  generally  commences  as  early  as  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  does  not  attain  its  full  perfection  till  afler  several  frosts  of 
considerable  severity.  The  change  proceeds  imdoubtcdly  from  an 
increased  oxygenation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  leaves ;  analo- 
gous changes  being  easily  produced  in  the  chemical  laboratory  by 
the  addition  of  oxygen  to  certain  compounds,*  as  for  example,  the 
Chameleon  Mineral     This  process  in  the  eyes  of  a  chemist  docs  not 

^Aanales  de  Chimie  ei  de  Physique,  Vol.  38|  p.  415. 
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ueeau  ^  I  believe  it  does  to  most  men,  a  condition  of  sickness  con- 
nected with  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  leaf  He  views  it  rather  as  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  means  which  nature  possesses  to  produce 
variety.  True,  it  is  one  of  the  more  advanced  steps  of  vegetable  life; 
bat  does  not  seem  to  be  disease.  Or  if  any  are  disposed  to  consider 
it  such,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  nature  descending  joyfully  in 
her  richest  dress  into  her  wintery  grave,  in  exulting  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  resurrection. 

Although  this  phenomena  forms  an  attractive  object  to  the  geologist 
in  his  wildest  excursions  among  the  mountains,  at  the  most  delightful 
season  in  the  whole  year  for  geological  research,  yet  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  any  connection  with  geology.  But  not  being  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  these  autumnal  colors  on 
canvas,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  attempt  such  a  landscape,  and 
herewith  transmit  it  to  your  Excellency.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  with  great  care  the  proper  time  for  seeing  these  colors  when 
in  their  greatest  perfection,  I  have  selected  a  view  of  the  village  in 
which  I  reside ;  and  if  I  mistake  not  it  presents  a  tolerably  good  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind  of  landscape. 

Sketches  of  Scenery  Accompanying  this  Report, 

tt  has  been  in  my  power  to  obtain  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenery  which  has  been  described  in  this  part  of  my  Report ; 
and  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  the  same  for  your  inspection.  I  am 
indebted  for  them  to  Mrs.  Hitchcock ;  as  I  am  for  nearly  all  the  draw- 
ings and  maps  accompanying  every  part  of  this  Report  The  land- 
scapes are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Connecticut  Valley ;  it  not  having 
l>een  convenient  for  her  to  accompany  me  to  distant  parts  of  the  stata 
They  are  the  following. 

1.  Autumnal  Scenery,     A  view  in  Amherst.     (Plate  IL) 

2.  A  view  in  Hadley,  This  was  taken  from  the  south  end  of  the 
cast  street  in  Hadley ;  standing  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  looking  southerly  down  the  stream  and  through  the  gorge  be- 
tween Holyoke  and  Tom.     (Plate  HI.) 

3.  A  view  from  the  south  through  the  gorge  between  Holyoke  and 
Tom,  This  was  taken  from  a  high  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  below  the  gorge.  In  looking  through  the  gorge, 
Connecticut  river  is  seen  making  several  extensive  windings  through 
Northampton  meadows,  while  at  a  distance,  a  most  deliglitful  view  of 
the  village  of  Northampton  and  the  Round  Hill  School  is  obtained. 
(Plate  IV.) 
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4.  View  from  Mount  Holyoke,  This  is  a  westerly  view  in  the  di- 
reetion  of  Northampton.  It  was  taken  about  halfway  from  the  base 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  it  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  Tiew  at  the  summit  It  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful 
prospect  in  New  England ;  yet  its  character  is  such  that  it  must  ap- 
pear to  great  disadvantage  upon  a  drawing.  The  central  parts  of  this 
luidscape  are  considerably  contracted,  in  order  to  bring  into  view 
the  whole  of  the  remarkable  curve  in  the  Connecticut  on  the  right, 
(Plate  V.) 

5.  View  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  The  falls  are  in  themselves  an 
object  of  little  interest  in  this  landscape.  But  the  beautiful  village  at 
their  foot,  the  wooded  amphitheatre  in  its  rear,  and  Mount  Tom,  tow- 
ering in  the  back  ground,  with  other  objects  of  interest,  conspire  to 
render  this  a  very  striking  view.     (Plate  VI.) 

6.  View  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  This  sketch  was  taken  from 
the  plain  about  a  mile  south  of  the  base  of  this  conical  elevation.  On 
the  right,  we  look  up  the  valley  through  which  the  Connecticut  runs ; 
and  on  the  left,  appears  what  is  called  North  Sugar  Loaf;  it  being 
the  southern  precipitous  termination  of  the  sandstone  ridge  that  runs 
through  Deerfield,  &c.  Both  elevations,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  natu- 
ral appearance,  should  be  colored  of  a  reddish  hue  towards  their 
sommit     (Plate  VII.) 

7.  View  at  the  Confluence  of  Deerfield  and  Connecticut  Rivers. 
This  was  taken  from  an  eminence  about  one  mile  east  of  the  bridge 
across  Deerfield  river  between  Deerfield  and  Greenfield.  That  bridge, 
seen  through  a  gorge  in  a  greenstone  ridge,  appears  on  the  left  in 
the  drawing ;  beyond  which,  Deerfield  meadows  open ;  and  in  the 
distance,  rise  the  primitive  ridges  of  Shelburne,  &c.  Deerfield  river 
flows  towards  the  right  hand  side  of  the  sketch,  where  it  mingles 
with  the  Connecticut  that  comes  in  from  the  north.  The  bridge  seen 
on  the  right  in  the  drawing,  is  on  the  Connecticut,  a  little  above  its 
junction  with  the  Deerfield.  After  uniting,  these  streams  pass  south- 
easterly, as  may  be  partially  seen  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  sketch. 
The  bridge  across  the  Connecticut,  connects  Montague  on  the  east 
shore  with  Greenfield  on  the  west.  Above  the  bridge,  may  be  seen 
an  island ;  and  still  farther  north,  the  river  washes  the  eastern  base 
of  a  greenstone  ridge,  which,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  drawing,  is 
covered  with  woods.  These  central  parts  are  more  contracted  than 
a  just  proportion  would  allow,  in  order  to  bring  both  rivers  upon  the 
same  sketcL    (Plate  VIII.) 
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8.  View  of  T^cmer's  FaUs.  This  Tiew  was  taken  from  th 
on  the  north  or  Gill  shore^  already  described  as  the  best  p 
Tiewing  the  cataract  Near  the  small  buildings  on  the  righ 
spot  where  occurred  the  bloody  banle  between  Capt  Turner 
Indians  of  which  I  have  giren  an  aocomit  On  the  eminence 
bcj'ond,  was  an  Indian  fort     (Plate  IX.) 

9.  Sketch  of  the  Garge  or  *"  Glen  "  m  Lejfdm.  In  this  vj 
oboervor  looks  northerly  through  one  of  the  wildest  portions 
ragged  chasm ;  having  before  him  at  least  two  interesting  a 

(Plaie  X.) 

Here  I  close  the  second  part  of  my  report.  It  has  increase 
my  pen  beyond  my  expectations.  But  I  could  hardly  have  sa 
consistently  with  giving  any  thing  like  a  correct  view  of  our  s 
If  what  I  have  said  should  lead  others  to  visit  and  enjoy,  as 
done,  the  spots  that  have  been  described^  I  am  sure  I  shall 
means  of  imparting  much  happiness  and  shall  £eel  a  coofiden 
I  have  not  written  in  vain. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Edward  Hitchc 

Amhent  College,  June  1, 1833. 


PART  III 

SCIENTIFIC    GEOLOGY 

OF 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

To  His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln  Esq. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

AccoKDiNo  to  the  plan  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  I 
now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  Scientific  Geology  of  Massa* 
chusetts. 

Haring  already  given  a  view,  professedly  popular,  of  our  rocks 
and  minerals  which  are  interesting  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  entering  into  full  details  in  this  third  part  of  my 
Report,  of  all  the  geological  phenomena  in  the  state,  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  and  seem  of  any  importance  to  the  science.  I  shall 
endeavour,  however,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  prolixity. 

No  science  is  making  such  rapid  progress  as  geology.  Even 
rince  I  received  your  Excellency's  Commission,  three  years  ago,  sev- 
eral important  principles  have  been  developed  by  able  geologists, 
which  I  shall  apply  to  the  rocks  of  this  region,  so  far  as  I  am  able. 
In  Europe  geological  researches  have  been  pushed  much  farther  than 
m  other  quarters  of  the  globe :  And  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  how 
&T  the  phenomena  of  rocks  in  other  regions  correspond  with  those  in 
Europe.  I  hope  to  show  that  the  rocks  of  Massachusetts  exhibit 
some  analogies  of  this  kind,  that  prove  an  identity  of  the  causes  that 
produced  them. 

The  technical  terms  which  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying, will  be  used,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  in  the  sense  adop- 
ted by  the  most  recent  and  approved  authors.  Geology,  however, 
does  not  abound  in  terms  of  this  kind ;  nor  shall  I  employ  more  than 
necessity  requires. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  remark  that  the  term  rockt  will  be  sometimes 
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employed,  as  it  is  by  most  geological  writers,  to  include  the  loose  ma- 
terials and  soils  .embraced  in  the  alluvial,  diluvial,  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions, as  well  as  those  solid  masses,  to  which  the  term  is  limited  in  its 
popular  sense. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  a  little  diversity  among  the  ablest 
writers  in  respect  to  the  names  of  rocks.  Under  such  circumstances 
an  infallible  nomenclature  is  out  of  the  question.  But  if,  as  I  intend 
to  do,  I  describe  definitely  what  is  included  under  each  name  attached 
to  the  accompanying  geological  map,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated:  especially  as  I  shall  present 
specimens  to  the  Government,  of  every  variety  of  rock  that  is  descri- 
bed. And  should  they  take  measures  for  preserving  this  collection, 
future  geologists,  may  know  precisely  what  is  comprehended  under 
each  rock  mentioned  in  this  report. 

Geologists  are  not  agreed  whether  it  is  best  to  describe  rocks  in  a 
descending  or  an  ascending  order ;  that  is,  whether  they  shall  com- 
mence at  the  surface  with  the  most  recent  rocks,  or  with  the  lowest 
hitherto  discovered.  Each  plan  has  some  advantages  and  some  dis- 
advantages peculiar  to  itself.  Without  stopping  to  assign  the  partic- 
ular reasons,  I  shall  choose  a  descending  order ;  that  is,  I  shall 
commence  with  the  uppermost  stratum,  viz.  Alluvium:  and  in  adop- 
ting this  course,  I  follow  the  example  of  several  of  the  ablest  geolog- 
ical writers  of  the  day,  such  as  Brongniart  and  De  la  Bcche. 

As  to  the  Classification  of  Rocks,  there  is  also  very  much  di- 
versity among  the  ablest  writers;  although  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement in  this  respect  within  the  last  15  or  20  years.  Yet  excep- 
lin;;,'  a  few  general  principles,  the  different  systems  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  rocks  must  be  regarded  as  provisional  merely,  awaiting  the 
revi.-ion  of  .some  future  Linnocus  in  geology.  Among  the  principles 
wlii<-h  I  regard  as  established  in  the  science,  one  is  the  division  of 
rocks  into  stratified  and  unslratified.  This  division,  therefore,  I  shall 
adiipt.  But  instead  of  stopping  here  to  explain  the  subdivisions  of 
thche  classes,  I  shall  introduce  a  Tabular  View  of  the  Rocks  in  Mas- 
Hachusetts,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  super- 
position ;  and  op])ositc  their  names,  I  shall  put  down  the  most  impor- 
tant and  ingenious  systems  of  arrangmentnowinuseamong'geologists; 
so  that  a  comparative  view  of  them  may  at  once  be  obtained.  (See  the 
accompanying  Atlas.)  The  first  column  contains  the  names  of  the 
rocks  under  wliioh  I  describe  them  ;  the  second  column,  the  varieties  of 
each  rock  observed  in  MassachuscUs ;  the  third  column,  a  catalogue 
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of  the  simple  minerals  found  in  each  rock ;  and  the  remaining  col- 
mmui,  the  various  systems  above  referred  to.  The  simple  minerals 
are  pot  down  with  little  order ;  without  any  attempt  at  class- 
i&atioa ;  it  being  thought  sufficient  to  refer  them  to  the  rocks  in 
wiuch  they  are  found. 

In  describing  the  various  rocks  in  the  State,  I  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
dde,  follow  a  uniform  order ;  giving  first  the  mineralogical  charac- 
len;  next  the  topography  of  the  formation;  next  the  dip,  direction, 
ftc  of  the  strata;  next  an  account  of  the  organic  remains;  next  of 
the  mineral  contents ;  and  finally,  add  some  theoretical  considerations. 
In  many  instances,  however,  this  order  cannot  be  observed ;  and  in 
others,  some  of  the  above  particulars  will  need  no  notice. 

I  was  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  any 
remarks  upon  the  theory  of  the  rock  formations,  or  the  explanation  of 
particniar  phenomena.     But  such  an  addition  seemed  wanting  to  com- 
plete my  account  of  the  rocks ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  all  the  most  important  phenomena,  which  I  describe. 
There  will  of  course  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  many  of 
Ae  theories,  and  especially  concerning  the  hypotheses,  which  I  shall 
advance.     I  have  given  those  which  are  most  satisfactory  to  my  own 
mind,  after  consulting  several  of  the  most  recent,  and  most  able  wri- 
ters apon  geological  philosophy.   While  I  could  not  but  express  plain- 
ly, my  own  decided  convictions,  I  hope  I  have  not  done  it  dogmatic- 
ally. 

A  few  words  more  maybe  necessary  in  explanation  of  the  geological 
map.  I  have  striven  to  reduce  it  to  such  simplicity,  that  its  plan  and 
anangement  will  be  obvious  by  mere  inspection.  Some  things  about 
it,  however,  may,  need  elucidation.  To  avoid  confusion  and  mistake, 
I  have  employed  but  six  colors :  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  blue,  are  so  strongly  marked,  that  they  can  readily  be  distinguish- 
ed by  candle  light.  These  colors  mark  off  the  rocks  of  the  state  into 
what  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  groups  :  the  members  of  each  group 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  being  so  nearly  related,  that  they 
might  even  be  regarded,  in  most  cases,  as  belonging  to  the  same  for- 
mation; or  if  this  term  be  too  limited  in  its  meaning,  we  might  resort 
to  the  terrain  of  the  French  geologists  ;  a  word  to  which  we  have 
no  one  in  English  exactly  corresponding.  The  first  group,  however, 
embracing  all  the  unstratified  rocks,  would  include  more  than  one 
terrain,  if  that  term  can  embrace  only  therocks  produced  during  one 
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geological  epoch,  or  period. 
gndss.  and  those  rock: 
ihey  CDDStitulc  but  a  si 
mica  slate  and  those  i 
ahowgrcal  similariiy 
haps  not  all  of  them,  v 
grouf  is  miscellaneou 


The  second  group  embraces  only 
which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  it  thai 
igle  formation.  Tht  third  group  comprehend* 
cks  that  are  ao  closely  connected  with  it.  as  to 
1  the  causes  thai  produced  ihom  ,  alihoagh  per- 
iie  formed  during  the  same  epoch.  The  fouilh 
,  including  rocks  that  have  no  necessary  con- 
rcsemhlaticf.  The  fifth  group  includes  all  the  consolida- 
ted rocks  resulting  from  sediment ;  although  obviously  belonging  10 
at  least  three  distinct  formations.  The  sixth,  or  tertiary  group,  takes 
in  all  tho  unconsolidated  beds  above  the  chalk,  or  its  equivaient  in 
this  country,  tiic  ferruginous  sand  formation. 

The  tablets  attached  to  the  map  will  show  the  particular  marks  by 
which  the  members  of  the  different  groups  are  distinguished  from  ons 
another ;  And  to  afford  still  farther  means  for  accomplishing  the  same 
object,  and  prcvcnibg  mistakes,  I  have  placed  a  figure  on  each  tablet, 
which  corresponds  with  the  same  figure  placed  upon  the  map  in  eve- 
ry place  occupied  by  that  particular  rock;  so  that  even  if  in  any  ctiM 
the  painter  has  applied  a  wrong  color,  these  figures  will  aSbrd  tJio 
means  of  delecting  the  mistake. 

Stratified  Rocks. 
The  uppermost  portion  of  this  division  of  the  crust  of  the  globa 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  unconsolidated  layers  of  sand,  clay  and 
gravel.  The  lower  portion  embraces  all  those  solid  rocks  that  are 
divided  by  parallel  and  continuous  seams.  The  stratified  rocks  oc- 
cupy in  every  country  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surlace. 

Alluvium. 
It  is  well  known  thai  a  nuniber  of  causes  are  daily  operating  to 
modify  the  surface  of  the  globe  In  some  instances  new  and  solid 
rocks  arc  gradually  forming ;  in  others,  and  those  far  the  most  na- 
mcrona  cases,  the  rock  strata  are  wearing  away,  and  the  fragments, 
carried  by  ivater  to  the  lowest  spots,  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  loam.  Bui  all  such  deposits,  whether  consoUdatvd 
or  not,  are  denominated  alluvium;  excepting  only  the  products  of 
vol  canoes. 
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Alluvium  of  Rivers. 

The  deposits  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  are  the  most 
common  and  familiar  example  of  this  stratum.  They  will,  of  course, 
consist  of  that  heterogenous  mixture  which  a  swollen  and  agitated 
stream  sweeps  along.  When  first  the  river  issues  from  the  mountains 
and  begins  to  spread  over  the  plains,  coarse  gravel  and  sand,  and  not 
unfrequently  large  bowlders,  will  be  deposited.  The  finer  materials, 
and  most  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  being  lighter,  will 
float  on  farther  before  subsiding.  So  that  the  portion  of  an  alluvial 
tract  which  is  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  will  generally  be  most 
valuable  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  being  made  up  of  the  finest 
and  richest  loam. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  power  of  rivers  in  depositing  alluvium 
must  be  lessened  bv  everv  successive  innundation  :  since  the  more  el- 
evated  the  banks,  the  less  frequently  will  the  stream  rise  above  them ; 
and  the  less  the  amount  of  water  thrown  over  the  meadows.  In  some 
places,  along  the  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries,  the  banks  have  al- 
ready attained  such  an  elevation,  that  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  that 
the  foods  are  high  enough  to  surmount  them :  and  yet  they  are  ob- 
vionsly  the  result  of  alluvial  deposition. 

The  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries,  the  Deerfield  and  the  Westfield, 
furnish  the  only  examples  of  river  alluvium. of  much  extent  and  im- 
portance in  the  State.  Some  fine  meadows  of  this  description,  how- 
ever, occur  on  the  Housatonic,  in  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington  and 
Sheffield.  Indeed,  every  river  in  the  State,  and  every  brook,  present 
limited  tracts  of  this  stratum.  But  only  those  along  the  Connecticut 
and  Housatonic  were  thought  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  Map.  In 
some  instances  the  deposition  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Deerfield,  and 
the  Westfield,  is  1.5  or  20  feet  thick.  Logs,  leaves,  walnuts,  butter- 
nuts &c.  are  frequently  imbedded  at  that  depth,  and  but  slightly  chan- 
ged. Relics  of  this  kind,  though  of  but  little  importance  to  the  geol- 
ogists of  the  present  age,  may  be  viewed  with  great  interest  in  future 
times,  when  this  alluvium  shall  have  become  consolidated  and  other 
formations  shall  be  imposed  upon  it. 

The  alluvial  basin  of  Deerfield  river,  in  Deerfield,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  this  formation  in  the  State.  It  is  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  high  land,  and  the  river  is  obliged  to  force  its  way  to 
the  Connecticut  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  a  high  ridge  of  greenstone ; 
and  its  direction  where  it  empties,  is  almost  opposite  to  the  course  of 
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tliu  Connecticut.  The  Decrfield,  being  a  tnountaia  torrent,  and  ofleas 
extent,  is  raised  several  hours  earlier  than  the  Connecticut  after  a  rain.  ■ 
It  eTeu  begins  (o  subside  before  the  latter  has  risen  much.  But  as 
ihe  Connecticut  swells,  it  throws  back  the  waters  of  the  I>%rfield  over 
ihc  broad  basin  among  the  mountains,  and  somelimes  retains  it  there 
fur  three  or  four  days,  or  even  a  week,  imtil  the  rery  finest  sediment 
is  deposited.  The  consequence  is,  a  rapid  growth  of  alluvium,  and 
great  fertility  of  soiL 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  Deerficid  meadows  the  numerous 
changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  have  taken  place  at  no  very  re- 
mote period ;  though  none  of  mncb  importance  since  the  settlement  of 
the  place  by  the  whites.  A  map  of  these  changes  might  be  instruc- 
livo  as  illustrating  the  operation  of  existing  geological  causes.  Bull 
did  not  judg«  it  expedient  to  construct  one,  since  so  many  other  cases 
of  more  importance  will  require  drawings.  I  remark,  however,  that 
ns  lliu  banks  of  this  river  are  ao  easily  worn  away,  constant  changes 
art)  Inking  place  with  much  rapidity  by  the  action  of  the  stream, 
llinl  it  must  be  a  fine,  place  for  studying  lluviatile  dynamics. 

I'ulchfs  of  river  alluvium  are  represented  on  the  map  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Sheffield,  Great  Barrington,  Lon^eodow.  Springfield,  West 
Springfield,  Northamplon,  Uadley,  tlatfidd.  Whately,  Deerfield  and 
Nortbfidd. 

Coaal  Alluvium. 
This  sort  of  deposition  is  of  two  binds.  The  first  is  produced  by 
tides  and  currents  ia  the  ocean,  which  frequently  transport  large 
quniititica  of  soil  from  one  place  to  another,  and  cause  it  to  accumulalo 
in  those  situations  where  their  force  abates,  or  is  destroyed.  In  the 
•oulheastern  part  of  the  Stale,  such  cases  are  numerous :  and  I  have 
regarded  lie  sandy  accumulations  of  ihia  kind  in  Provincetown ;  op- 
posite Chatham  and  Harwich;  on  the  north  shore  of  Barnstable;  and 
in  several  places  olong  the  northwest  coast  of  Kantucket,  as  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  deserve  a  notice  upon  the  map.  Deposits  of  tlua  kind 
on  a  smallet  scale  arc  very  common  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  Slate. 

Salt  Marsh  AllKvium. 
Soil  marsh  alluvium  results  from  the  joint  action  of  two,  and  some- 
times three  causes  :     I.  the  decay    of  salt  marsh  plants;    2,  the  silt 
brought  over  the  marsh  by  ihe  tides:  and  3.  from  the  alluvial  soil 
brought  down  by  steams,  when  these  happen  to  empty  through  thosft. 


marshes.  The  Marshes  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Boston  consist  chiefly  of  a 
clayey  loam,  with  vegetables  more  or  less  decayed,  forming  in  fact  an 
imperfect  deposit  of  peat.  The  depth  of  the  peculiar  pulpy  soil  of 
these  marshes  is  rarely  more  ihan  6  or  8  feet.  Iq  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Slate,  the  sail  marshes  are  much  more  sandy.  In  fact, 
tiieir  character  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the 
coast,  since  this  is  carried  hy  the  sea  into  the  marshes  and  deposited. 
Though  Bait  marshes  are  numerous  along  the  coast,  this  kind  of  allu- 
Tium  is  marked  on  the  map  in  only  two  places,  viz,  in  Charlestown 
i  Chelsea. 

Subma/rme  Forests. 
t  Though  these  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this  country,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  southeast  pan 
e  state,  and  probably  all  along  ihc  Atlantic  coast.  They  consist 
e  remains  of  ancient  forests,  now  submerged  a  few  feel  below 
ea,  though  sometimes  laid  bare  at  low  water.  The  vegetables 
ind  in  them  are  generally  such  as  grow  in  low  land;  and,  indeed, 
I  unfrequently  occurs.  This  is  the  case  in  the  harbor  of 
jNttnluckeC,  as  I  am  informed  by  Lt.  Jonathan  Prescoit.  of  the  U. 
s  army.  This  gentleman,  while  superintending  the  dredging 
it  harbor,  found  portions  of  cedar,  maple,  oak,  and  beach  trees, 
e  of  ihem  in  an  erect  position  and  accompanied  by  peat  of  an 
jerfecl  character.  All  the  wood,  except  the  cedar,  {Cvprtssus 
Ufoi^es,)  which  was  nearly  as  sound  as  ever,  was  very  much  de- 
These  relics  were  buried  by  four  feet  of  sand,  and  were 
bout  eight  feet  below  low  water  mark. 

•  Another  submarine  forest  ejista  at  Holme's  Hole,  on  Martha's  Vine- 
It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  was  described  by  the 
s  having  the  appearance  of  a  marsh  at  low  water      Slumps 
e  been  found  there  in  considerable  (luantity;  of  the  cedar  at  least, 
ear  jhe  sonlhwest  extremily  of  the  Vineyard,  on  the  north  shore, 
s  informed  that  another  forest  of  a  similar  description  may  be 
On  the  north  aide  of  Cape  Cod,  also,  opposite  Yatmonlh,  ce- 
1  slumps  may  be  found  (as  I  was  informed  by  the   Captain  of  the 
louih  paclici.)  extending  more  than  three  miles  into  Barnstable 
And  Mr.  Henry  Wilder,  of  Lancaster,  who  first  directed  my 
lenlion  to  this  subject,  says  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  bay  of 
own,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  village.     Farther  enquiries 
11  no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  more  instances  of  a  similar  char- 
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*   i  ?werTBition  on  this  subject  have  been 


-  . .,  i   i:e  :wrplexecl  satisfactorily  to  account  for  sub- 

^.      '^su*    I    "f*3-  it  ^as  been  thought,  might  "have  re- 

>rAA:ij;i  :i"  the  barrier  of  a  peat  swamp  by  the  ocean  • 

^.    .>^t«i  ictd  die  soil  rendered  more  compact  so  as  to 

.     e  ..-^cz  *i  "Jie  ocean.     B\it  in  general  it  has  been  sup- 

5^     r**i?  -wve  subsided  in  consequence  of  earthquakes, 

_  .«A.  ^k: cement*  of  the  earth.     But  if  it  should  be  found, 

.  _»  ^s»»i.'u  i*r  believing,  that  they  exist  in  every  quaner 

..t\   :i*»i   *f  nearly  the  same  depth  beneath  the  ocean,  a 

^-    iv»t  -'is^  named)  which  is  local  and  irregular  in  its  opc- 

».i-**^  exj»l;tii>  their  occurrence. 

Peat. 

:    ,.,>   4.iA**an»  in  operation  to  produce  an  accumulation  of 

.w:.    K' Vttoms  of  ponds,  lakes,  estuaries,  &c.      In  this  mud 

^  .>  »iua*'v*  plants  will  take  root,  and  by  their  decay  will  swell 

,x^.>»i       Vi  lon^h  the  pnlpy  mass  nearly  reaches  the  surface, 

^•aa  *»KVUs  and  other  mosses  take  root  in  it,  along-  with  numer- 

^^  ^  vi  jna»t8,  and  by  their  gradual  decomposition  the  pond  or  the 

IV    \xv»K**  oi»iivtTt(Ml,  in  the  course  of  ages,  into  a  swamp  or  marsh. 

w    ■   o'lr:  inti»  il.  the  bottom  will  be  found  to  consist,  near  the  sur- 

»v%.  'i  "»^*fl«*'*'*^  vi'gclahle  fibres  and  roots,  with  only  a  small   por- 

v^i  ■.  ^.\\\i\\     liirllHT  down  the  vegetable  matter  will  be  found  more 

^^^^^,sl  ;%\\k\  rnmpnct,  until   at  length,  in  many  instances,  perfect 

^vii» Aix'i  p»*«t.  with  orcnsional  layers  of  mud,  will  be  discovered. 

^•^^x  i!«  iho  Mini|)l<'  and  summary  account  of  the  origin  of  thedifTer- 

,i;i;  \«iMvii»'«  <»'  I»<'»t'     And  since  the  process  is  daily  progressing,  it 

^  i»»v»|vily  tin  iilluvinl  f«)rmation  :  though  probably  a  part  of  the  peat 

•ii  \\\i\  i»tnU'  WMM  |inidiic.rd  previous  to  some  of  the  latest  general  and 

•iitiKMliinl  i'liMn);<'»  wliirh  the*,  earth  has  undergone.     According  to 

shi«  jil.ih'MHMit,  nlino^t  liny  vegetable  matters,  that  have  remained  for 

toi«*'  *•'"*'  liiMifiifli  the  surface  of  the  soil,  may  be  called  peat ;  and  it 

uw«v  «'v«'n  br  produced  hrneath  the  sea  by  marine  plants,  such  as  the 

gy*\ttni  nun  lint.    It  i.s  only  within  certain  limits  of  moisture  and  tem- 

immliiii'.  Iiowrvrr,  that  proper  peat  can  be  produced:    and  hence  in 

\\\\\  itniid  /line,  till*  (h't'omposition  is  so  rapid  and  perfect,  that  peat  is 

ii)iiilv  lonnd      IIrn"e,  too,  in  northern  latitudes,  the  most  elevated 

■i^MMipfi  a ii<  t hi- tnoM  favorable  spots  for  its  production:    that  is,   for 
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icting  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  and  leaving 
e  carbon  to  predominalc. 

Numerous  as  are  the  deposits  of  peat  in  Massachusetts,  very  little 
Bed  be  said  concerning  it.  The  localities  where  it  has  been  found 
!l  abundant,  are  noticed  on  the  map ;  liongh  doubtless  many  others 
rould  be  found  equally  prqjitic,  if  sought  after.  All  the  varieties  no- 
Ipced  by  authors — the  marsh — the  lake — the  forest — the  maritime  and 
e  transported  peat — are  found  here.  Indeed,  according  to  the  defi- 
n  that  has  been  given  of  this  substance,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  not  a  town  in  the  state  can  be  named  where  more  or  less  of  it 
does  not  exist.  The  eastern  section,  however,  is  certainly  beat  stored 
with  those  varieties  that  may  be  employed  for  fueL  And  it  is  an 
unexpected  (act,  that  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  State,  which  abound 
with  sand,  contain  also  a  large  amount  of  peat.  According  to  a  sur- 
vey by  Lt,  Prescotl,  the  island  of  Nantucket  and  the  small  adjacent 
islands  of  Thuckanuck,  Muskegut,  and  Gravel,  contain  30,590  acrea^ 
of  which,  1050  arc  fresh  ponds,  and  050  are  peat  swamps :  the  beds 
being  from  1  to  14  feet  thick,  and  generally  of  good  quality.  This 
mn»l  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  for  the  inhabitants ;  and 
yet  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  ahhough  the  price  of  fuel  is  very 
high  there,  peat  is  not  much  employed.  This  perhaps  results  from 
the  habit  of  bringing  almost  every  article  used  on  the  islan4  from 
sbroad ;  or  more  pjobobly  from  the  general  thrift  and  comfortable 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  which  enable  them  to  employ  the 
kind  of  fuel  that  is  most  pleasant ;  and  who  is  there  thai  would  not 
prefer  wood  to  peat  1 

The  process  by  which  peat  is  produced,  must  be  every  year  leai 
ptolific  in  its  results;  especially  in  this  country.  For  many  swamps 
are  already  so  much  filled  as  to  raise  the  plants  on  their  surface  too 
high  to  receive  the  requisite  moisture.  And  besides,  the  trees  and 
Bhrobs  are  cleared  away  from  many,  and  their  surfaces  converted 
iulo  fields  for  producing  grass.  Some  very  fine  mowing  lota  of  this 
description  may  be  seen  a  little  west  of  the  village  in  Nantucket : 
and  over  the  whole  surface  of  that  island,  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  is 
now  to  be  seen,  so  that  ierc  the  formation  of  peat  has  probably  in  a 
good  measure  ceased.  The  peat  swamps  there  (aa  they  now  arc  in 
-many  parts  of  the  southeast  eatremiiy  of  the  State)  were  probably 
red  with  the  while  cedar. 
\  According  to  the  Messrs.  Danas,  trunks  of  trees,  generally  of  some 


ral  feet  below  ihe  surfitce,  m  the 


Marl. 
In  limestone  regions,  the  waters  generally  contain  more  or  less  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution;  and'this,  gradually  depositing 
along  wilh  (he  fine  clay  or  mud  held  in  suspension,  produces  one  of 
theTarieties  of  marl.  In  a  few  places  in  Berkahire  County,  such 
marl  is  now  in  the  course  of  formation  at  the  bottoms  of  ponda.  In 
this  mail  (No.  12  of  specimens)*  occur  one  or  two  species  of  Plan- 
orbts.  one  of  Fhysa  and  a  Cyclas ;  corresponding  wilh  existing  »pe- 
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Alluviun  of  Disinlegratio 


Very  few  rocks  have  the  power  of  completely  resisting  the 
unitfd  influence  of  air,  water,  heat  and  cold.  And  some  kinds  are 
powerfully  and  deeply  acted  upon  by  these  agents.  Perhaps  the  new 
red  sandstone  is  more  affected  in  this  manner  than  any  otlier  rock  in 
Massachusetts :  and  not  unfrequenliy  its  surface  for  several  feel  in 
depth,  is  converted  into  mere  sand  and  ffravel.  This  becomes  grada- 
aliy  mixed  wilh  ihc  soil,  and  gives  a  decidedly  red  hue  to  extensive 
tracts.*  Next  to  this  sandstone — and  I  am  not  sure  but  even  more 
subject  to  decay — is  onr  gaeias  ;  especially  that  in  Worcester  county. 
Hence  in  that  part  of  the  Stale — hilly  as  it  is — we  somelimea  scarcely 
see  a  rock  in  place,  in  crossing  a  whole  township,  In  an  excavation 
which  I  lately  noticed  in  Spencer,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing that  a  disintegration  had  taken  place  in  the  gneiss,  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  depth.  I  could  distinguish  the  materials  resulting  from  disin- 
tegration, from  the  diluvium  lying  above  them,  by  obser<ang  thai  ift 
the  former  the  masses  of  gneiss,  remaining  undecayed,  had  a  position 
parallel  lo  that  of  the  layers  of  the  solid  gneiss  beneath,  being  consid- 
erably inclined  ;  whereas  the  fragments  in  the  diluvium  exhibited  no 
such  parrallelism.  I  have  never  seen  a  disiniegmiion  so  deep  as  this 
in  tile  new  red  sandstone.  Some  varieties  of  trap  rock,  psrlicuhtrly 
one  on  Connecticut  river,  whose  base  is  wacke-like,  and  some  of 
the  sienites  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Stale  that  abound  in  iron,  disin- 


>  In  >11  caaea  where  numbers  are  included  in  parcnUi«is  in  the  mibseqaent  part 
cf  Uiii  rcpjrt,  they  refer  to  liie  ■pocimens  of  roct«  uid  mincnla  which  I  h«»e  dc  ■ 
p«ited  in  the  IiuuIb  of  Guvccamenl.  * 
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tejprrate,  and  even  decompose,  rapidly.  Mica  slate  andtalcose  slate  are 
similarly  affected,  though  to  a  less  extent,  as  is  also  argillaceous  slate, 
and  some  varieties  of  slaty  gray  wacke. 

Quartz  rock,  for  the  most  part,  is  one  of  the  most  indestructible  of 
all  our  rocks.     Those  rounded  and  smooth  bowlders  of  granular 
quartz  especially,  that  are  so  common  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
among  the  diluvium,  appear  in  general  to  have  bid  defiance  to  all 
decomposing  agencies  in  past  ages,  and  to  be  destined  to  endure  un- 
changed  for  ages  to  come.     Yet  I  had  recently  pointed  out  to  me  a 
rather  carious,  and  somewhat  instructive  example  of  these  bowlders, 
lying  in  the  extensive  fruit-tree  nursery  of  Mr.  Tracy,  in  Norwich. 
It  was  several  feet  in  diameter,  and  thouprh  not  as  smooth  as  some 
bowlders  of  this  kind,  yet  I  should  not  have  suspected  that  it  had 
suffered  the  least  waste,  were  it  not  for  an  inscription  that  appears 
npon  it.     The  name  of  John  Gilpin  is  marked  on  its  upper  surface, 
in  a  lar^  fair  hand,  a  few  of  the  letters  only  bcinq-  indistinct     These 
letters  are  not  cut  in  the  stone,  nor  do  they  consist  of  any  foreign 
substance,  like  ink,  or  paint,  spread  over  it.     But  they  arc  rendered 
visible  simply  by  the  lighter  color  of  the  surface,  where  they  were 
originally  written ;  and  by  pnssini^  the  finnrer  over  them,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  project  slightly.     Hence  I  infer  that  these  letters  were  orig- 
inally written  with  some  kind  of  paint,  which  prevented  the  rock 
beneath  it  from  decaying ;  while  the  decomposing  process  wont  on 
£rradually  on  the  other  parts  of  the  stone.      Now  as  those  letters 
must  have  been  written  since  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  cannot  suppose  that  more  than  150  yo.Trs  at  the  longest  have 
since  elapsed  :  and  probably  the  period  is  much  loss.     We  have  hero, 
then,  a  sort  of  measure  for  determining  the  rate  at  which  hard  quartz 
rock  will  decay  by  atmospherical  agencies. 

AUurium  of  Degradatiofi. 

Three  causes  are  constantly  operatinqr  to  desfrado  the  mountains 
and  hills  and  to  fill  up  the  valleys;  viz.  rains,  frost,  and  i^ravity.  That 
they  have  not  already  reduced  the  earth*s  surface  to  a  level,  is  decisive 
proof  that  the  globe  has  not  existed  in  its  present  state  eternally. 
iSuch  a  result  must  ultimately  proceed  from  those  causes,  if  thoy  con- 
tinue long  enough  in  operation :  and  that  would  be  to  reduce  the 
globe  to  an  uninhabitable  chaos :  for  if  the  present  dry  land  were 
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.   .-   c-*^^.  the  ocean  would  flow  over 
-  .-.  -^,'.e  depth  of  waters. 

i  •  y  o(  trap  formation,  frost  coin- 
..     Water,  penetrating  the  lissures  of 
^  i:id  forces  them  slightly  asunder. 
.-•-   »«: .lion  of  water  the  succeeding  win- 
.?^  ^- 1<  .'!&  until  the  columnar  masses  of  rock 
:v-  '.orce  of  (^^ravity  and  |H)werful  rains. 
5*  ;\:ensive  slopes  of  broken  fragments,  or 
••  ^  :he  attention  on  the  mural  faces  of  the 
■    v.-.'.neciicut  valley.     Generally  these  frag- 
\\\i  or  two  thirds  the  heiirht  of  the  ridge; 
•:inue  to  the  very  summit:    the  process  of 
i  :50  having  come  to  an  end. 
,  -i  have  been  regarded  by  g(»ologists   as  a 
•  u  tor,  demonstratirig  the  recent  origin  of  the 
.'iH\      No  observations,  however,  have  been 
o(  I  his  hn'eling  process  accurate  enough  to 
.  -ivmI  records. 

.  r.iNi-s  of  degradation  above  mentioned  combine 

•  j'.y  on  ihe  sides  of  sleep  Alpine  summits,  they 

s  u»\\  II  and  sometimes  terrilio   phenomenon  of  land 

\'.;nph's  of  the.se  on  a  limited  scale  are  very  com- 

'•.vit.s.  yet  the  only  one  Wi)rlhy  the  particular  at- 

•   •.-.In,  i.s  (1(1  the  southwest  side  of   Saddle  Mountain, 

.-.i  iht'  ll«»pper.     Hut  this   has  been  particularly  no- 

•:!.l  p:irt  id'  my  IJeport. 

7^)''•  Ore. 

.    »»    .'.III  pMit  t)\   Worcv^tiT  (*()unty,  and  over  a  larije  extent 

^    .!ji'  |»rM.r*.s  l»y  which  this  ore  is  produced  and  deposited. 

I  ili.ii  ii  dfM'r\«*s  de>cripli«»n.      The  irueiss  rock  there. 

^x  .'li  ihf  •  oljdiurri  of  iron.     Thih  is  continually  undergoing 

.  ..  in.iH  I'V  ihi- artiori  of   heat,  air,  and  moisture;    and  be- 

,  III'!  •!.  (ii  1  iritii  an  oxide,  and  then,  .^^onie  of  it  into  a  sulphate. 

.^,  I.  II  ii.illv  nnhiln'.s  more  or   less  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 

..»,.  !••.  .ind  l.^^  ciiani^'ed  itito  a  carhcmate  ;  which  is  soluble  in  wa- 

t  »i  iIh  •  ••xrd«-.  briiirf  washed  from  the  rocks  by  rain  into  cavities. 
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meets  with  wmter  containing  carbonic  acid,  by  which  it  is  dissolved. 
Once  dissolved,  it  is  readily  transported  to  ponds  and  swamps,  and 
there  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  In  the  region  above . 
referred  to,  this  process  may  be  witnessed  in  all  its  stages.  By  break- 
ing the  rock  we  find  the  snlphuret  unchanged ;  while  the  sur&ce  is 
coated  over  with  the  oxide,  sulphate,  and  carbonate.  The  soil,  also, 
to  a  considerable  depth,  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  color  of  iron 
rost ;  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  bog  ore  is  abundant. 

Probably  a  similar  theory  will  apply  to  the  production  of  this  ore 
in  other  parts  of  the  State ;  though  I  know  of  no  spot  where  the 
jHTOcess  is  so  obvious  as  in  Worcester  County.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
Tery  many  of  our  bog  ore  deposites  are  buried  several  feet  deep  by 
soil,  and  occur  on  dry  ground,  shows  that  in  those  pla6es  the  process 
of  its  formation  has  long  since  ceased.  In  several  ponds  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  State,  it  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  forming  rapidly. 

Since  iron  is  a  mineralizer  of  organic  substances,  we  might  expect 
to  find  organic  remains  in  bog  ore.  In  that  of  Massachusetts,  I  have 
noticed  only  vegetable  relics.  In  New  Braintree  the  culms,  spikes, 
and  spikelets  of  grasses  —  mostly  of  carex — are  common.  The 
spikes  and  spikelets  especially,  are  very  distinct  and  perfect.  (No.  19) 
Even  the  natural  color  of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  preserved ;  and  to 
appearance  it  seems  to  be  unaltered;  but  examination  shows  the 
whole  to  be  only  iron  ore. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. 

I  know  not  why  geologists  have  omitted  this  substance  in  enumer- 
ating alluvial  deposites.  For  it  seems  to  have  as  good  claims  to  be 
regarded  alluvial,  as  bog  ore  and  peat.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
hydrated  oxide,  or  black  wad ;  which  is  ordinarily  a  mixture  of  man- 
ganese, iron,  and  clay.  This  is  certainly  produced  daily  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  which  forms  bog  ore ;  that  is,  the  decomposition  of 
rocks  containing  manganese,  exposes  that  metal  to  be  washed  by 
water  into  cavities  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  either  incrusts 
otbei  substances,  or  forms  a  separate  deposite.  Instances  of  this  in- 
crustation may  be  seen  every  where  in  the  primary  region  west  of 
Connecticut  river ;  and  examples  of  such  deposition  I  have  observed 
in  Leverett,  Whately,  and  Conway.  These  deposites  are  sometimes 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  occur  in  low  places,  covered  only  by  a  few 
inches  of  soil. 
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Power  of  let  in  the  Removal  of  Bowlders  in  Pomis. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  on  the  east- 
ern  continent;  and  it  hat  been  but  rarely  observed  on  our  own.  It> 
effects  in  modifying  the  face  of  the  gbbe  must  be  very  limited ;  yet 
they  deserve  enumeration. 

It  is  well  known  that  water,  by  an  apparent  exception  to  a  general 
law,  expands  with  great  force  when  freezing,  and  even  fiir  below  the 
freezing  point.  Orer  a  large  extent  of  sur&ce  this  effect  may  be 
Tery  cdhsiderable  \  and  when  bowlder  stones,  lying  in  shallow  ponds, 
become  partially  enveloped  in  the  ice,  they  must  feel  the  efiect  of  thia 
expansion,  and  be  driven  towards  }he  shore :  since  the  force  must 
always  act  in  thai  direction.  As  no  counter  force  exists  to  bring 
back  the  rock  to  its  original  position,  the  ultimate  effect  must  be  to 
crowd  it  entirely  out  of  the  pond ;  and  perhaps  to  this  cause  we 
may  impute  the  fact,  that  on  the  margin  of  some  ponds  we  find  a  ridge 
of  bowlders ;  while  the  bottom,  for  a  considerable  extent,  is  free  from 
them. 

The  removal  of  rock  masses  in  this  manner  was  first  noticed  in 
Salisbury,  Ct. ;  and  a  statement  published  in  VoL  9th  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science.  I  have  seen  no  similar  instance  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes,  of  New  Bedford,  informs  me, 
that  an  undoubted  example  of  these  traveling  bowlders  exists  in  a  pond 
in  Carver,  Plymouth  County ;  and  that  their  track  in  the  mud  is 
quite  obvious. 

Action  of  the  Sea  upon  the  Coast. 

It  would  not  be  proper  in  this  place  to  go  into  the  minute  details  of 
this  subject.  Where  the  combined  and  often  conflicting  agency  of 
breakers,  tides,  currents,  and  rivers  at  their  mouths,  is  to  be  taken 
iijlo  the  account,  it  is  obvious  that  very  complicated  effects  must  re- 
sult :  yet  in  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  sea  sometimes  en- 
e.rutLc)uiA  u|>on  the  land,  and  sometimes  makes  additions  to  it.  Wheth- 
er upon  the  whole  these  effects  are  balanced,  is  a  question  upon 
whi/!h  geologists  are  divided  in  opinion.  My  object  is  merely  to 
atMUi  such  facts  as  have  fallen  under  my  notice  in  respect  to  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts. 

Encroachments  of  the  Sea. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Here»  as  if  well  known,  are  numerous  picturesque  islands,  the  inner 
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rmtm,  neortjr  n  ftr  as  the  Bosion   Lighl,  being  composed  chiefly  of 
(Uluvium;  though  on  iheir  shores,  al  a  low  level,  not   uofreijuenlly 
we  find  argillaceous  slate  and  other  locks  that  occur  on  the  main 
land.     But  all  the  islands  outwards  from  the  Great  Brewster,  are   i 
merely  naked  masses  of  rock,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  | 
the  diluvium  had  been  reipoved  from  these,  even  if  we  did  not  actit- 
ally  detect  the  process.     Bui  on  the  Great  Brewster,  the  work  is  go- 
ing on  before  our  eyes.     Its  eastern  side  is  a  high  bank  of  diluvium, 
obviously  wasting  away  by  the  action  of  the  waves  that  roll  Jn  upon 
it  from  the  wide  Atlantic;  while  the  extensive  beach  along  its  soulb-  j 
em  side,  is  composed  of  the  materials  that  have  been  swept  t 
from  its  outer  coast.     The  same  process  is  seen  going  on  upon  the    i 
ler  side  of  screral  other  islands  ;  and  on  Deer  Island  an  extensive 
1  of  stone  has  been  creeled  by  the  U.  States  Governuient  to  arreat  | 
|» progress  of  this  degradationj  which,  if  continued  much  Ic 
ere,  would  lay  open  the  inner  part  of  Boston  Harbor  lo  the  fury  of  1 
K  northeasterly  storms.     From  the  same  cause  another  of  these  la-    f 
land,  (I  have  forgotten  which,)  when 
from  the  northeast,  exhibits  an  outline  as 
regular,  and  with  a  single  house  near   its 
center,  as  fantastic  as  this  drawing. 
IB  to  me  that  no  man,  accustomed  to  reason  correctly  from 
J  facts  lo  their  causes,  can  hesitate,  in  view  of  the  appear- 
«  which  these  islands  exhibit,  to  infer  that  all  those  outside  of  the 
Greal  Brewster  have  been  deprived  of  their  diluvial  coal  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ocean.     Nor  when  wo  consider  tbo  frequency  and  vio- 
lence of  northeast  winds  and  storms  upon  this  coast,  need  we  fear 
tbat  the  cause  is  inadequate  lo  the  effect  \  although  it  is  not  less  than 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Greal  Brewslor  lo  the  outermost  of  thft  1 
Urares.     ll  does  not,  indeed,  follow,  that  all  the  intervening  s 
a  these  outer  islands  was  once  solid  land  ;    so  that  the  c 
B  actually  worn  aivay  2  l-'2  miles;    and  yet,  this  seems  highly  ] 

Indeed,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  lo  enquire  whether  the 
hole  harbor  has  not  been  thus  produced  by  the  same  cause;  and  I 
ben  we  see  so  many  islands  scattered  over  its  bosom,  which  seem 
iriously  the  wrecks  of  one  continuous  diluvial  formation,  and  per-  . 
■ive  that  the  rocks,  wherever  they  occur,  are  only  a  continuation  of 
those  occurring  on  the  mainland,  the  most  cautious  reasoner  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  ihat  such  was  the  origin  of  this  harbor :  or,  at 
s  a.  powerful  auxiliary  cause  iji  its  formation.    Na;, 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same  reasoning  will  not  apply  to  the 
whole  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  when  we  see  with  what  tramen- 
dous  force  the  ocean  must,  for  ages,  have  battered  the  hard  sienitic 
rocks  of  Cape  Ann,  and  what  an  immense  accumulation  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  bowlders,  has  been  made  along  the  south  shore  of  this 
bay,  we  feel  almost  prepared  to  adopt  this  (heory.  And  yet,  we  are 
staggered  in  our  belief  when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  period  of 
time  requisite  for  such  a  work ;  and  doubt  whether  other  geological 
facts  do  not  indicate  a  later  commencement  to  the  present  order  of 
things  on  the  globe. 

The  proper  pkce  for  learning  the  d3rnamical  effect  of  northeast 
storms  upon  our  coast,  is  on  the  north  east  side  of  Cape  Ann.  Rocks 
of  many  tons  weight  have  been  in  this  manner  moved  from  their  beds, 
and  driven  inward  a  considerable  distance.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
more  definite  in  this  statement.  But  one  has  only  to  visit  this  coast 
to  be  astonished  at  the  marks  every  where  exhibited  of  the  powerful 
agency  of  a  stormy  ocean,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
treme hardness  and  unstratified  structure  of  the  rocks  has  enabled 
them  to  resist  its  violence.  And  when  we  loam  that  the  rocks  of 
Boston  Harbour  are  softer  and  shistose,  we  see  a  sufRcient  reason 
why  they  have  given  way  before  the  breakers,  while  Cape  Ann,  and 
the  shores  of  Cohasset  and  Scituate,  maintain  their  position. 

Several  cliffs  of  clay  and  sand  along  the  coast  exhibit  the  combined 
effects  of  the  ocean,  rains,  frost,  &c.  in  wearing  away  the  land.  In 
Chilmark,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  is  one  of  these  facing  the  southeast, 
and  at  least  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  now  rare  that  the  breakers  rise 
high  enough  to  impinge  directly  against  the  cliff  :  but  they  wash 
away  whatever  materials  have  been  brought  down  by  the  rains.  Gay 
Head,  which  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  island,  presents  a 
cliff  of  variegated  clays,  sands,  ^c,  not  less  than  l^O  feet  high;  and 
which,  standing  exposed  to  the  buffetings  of  wind  and  waves  from  the 
sea,  and  to  the  wastes  of  storms  from  above,  exhibits  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  example  along  the  shore,  of  the  effects  of  these  agents. 
In  the  second  part  of  my  Report,  I  described  this  cliff  as  a  most  pic- 
turesque object  of  scenery ;  but  there  is  not  likewise  a  more  interes- 
ting spot  in  the  State,  to  the  geologist.  And  among  other  things  he 
cannot  but  notice  the  numerous  fantastic  forms  into  which  the  lofty 
masses  of  clay  have  been  worn,  while  the  numerous  bowlders  and 
pebbles  along  the  beach  attest  the  violent  action  of  the  sea.     The  fol- 
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^similar  hank  of  clajr  occurs  at  (he  Lig^hl  House  in  Truro,  near 
^(Mremity  ofCnpc  Cod.  Il  lieseiposed  to  iheunbrokon  fury  of  ihe 
tnile  Atlantic,  and  the  marks  of  alow  encroachment  upon  ihe  land 
are  quite  manifest.  Indeed,  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  that  region, 
thai  this  Cape  is  wearing  away  along  the  whole  oxtont  of  its  easterD 
extremity,  and  extending  farther  into  Maasachusetia  Bay  on  the  op^ 
posile  aide  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case.  For  the  general 
current  on  that  coast  is  towards  the  south. 

The  some  I  presume  is  (rue  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastera 
ihore  of  Mantucket,  From  data,  on  which  Id.  Prescolt  places  cou- 
liderable  confidence,  he  infers,  that  in  one  place,  the  loss  of  land  wilh- 
in  half  a  century,  baa  amounted  to  3  or  4  rods  in  iridih. 

This  advance  of ihe  ocean,  however,  must  not  all  be  imputed  lo  the 
iciion  of  currents.  For  when  once  a  sand  bank  of  considerable 
height  has  been  raised  on  the  coast,  the  sea  breezes  will  drive  tt 
inwards  farther  than  the  land  breezes  will  bring  it  back.  Thia 
mland  march  is  quite  obvious  on  Chatham  Beach,  in  the  siliiBlioa 
of  a  swamp,  which,  GO  years  ago,  was  in  the  center  erf  the  beach;  ■ 
hi  now  lies  near  the  eastern  shore ;  ihe  body  of  the  sands  having 
moved  farther  west.  A  salt  meadow  formerly  situated  on  the  we»» 
lern  side  of  the  beach,  adjoining  the  old  north  passage  into  Chatham 
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iMi^f^  ^li^  ^^'^'^  QOY^Kd  up,  and  now  begins  to  bo  disdnterred  on  tho 
.«wAV'*i4  »Jwr^  A  similar  change  of  sides  has  taken  place  in  a  peat 
v«^«uu|>  iHi  NttUdeC  Beach ;  which  lies  north  of  Chatham  Beach,  joior 
iui^  iUo  luttiu  land  at  Eastham. 

i  havA>  dvtkcribed,  in  the  second  part  of  this  Report,  two  exeayatioiw 
III  !«^iiU  n^k  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island ;  one  of  which  is  called Por- 
\;uu>ry  ;  ti^uU  these  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  action  of 
ihi>  MVtt  U{K>u  a  rocky  shore. 

Gain  of  the  Land  upon  the  Sea, 

Vory  Arequently  the  materials  that  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
Mcu,  ur«  again  deposited  by  tides  and  currents  along  the  same  coast, 
ioraung  low  beaches.  This  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  instances  on 
i»ur  coast  where  the  land  is  wasting  away.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
iimrkublo  example  is  Chatham  Beach,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
{ *n\w  Cod,  which  was  probably  all  formed  in  this  manner.  On  the 
( ^apa  I  was  informed  that  this  beach  had  advanced  southerly,  during 
the  last  40  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  8  years.  Des  Barres  con- 
Mtriicted  a  chart  of  this  coast  in  1772,  and  he  says  that  the  gain  of 
this  beach,  for  30  years  previous  to  that  period,  was  2  1-2  miles,  that 
is  a  mile  every  12  years. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  Barnstable  Journal,  however,  has  re- 
cently stated  that  it  has  advanced  southerly  only  three  miles  in  70 
years.  He  says  that  20  years  ago,  this  beach  was  an  island ;  and 
that  there  was  a  good  harbor  near  its  northern  termination,  which  is 
now  entirely  filled  up ;  so  that  no  indentation  of  the  coast  marks  its 
former  situation.  Webb's  island,  also,  formerly  situated  not  &r  from 
this  harbor,  is  entirely  washed  away.  In  consequence  of  these 
changes,  it  is  well  known  that  the  harbor  of  Chatham,  once  excel- 
lent, is  nearly  ruined ;  and  nothing  can  save  it  from  complete  destruc- 
tion but  the  forming  of  a  new  entrance. 

Nauset  Beach,  already  referred  to,  has  likewise  extended,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  a  mile  southerly  in  50  years ;  and  it  can  ex- 
tend no  farther  in  that  direction.  In  Nauset  harbor  the  salt  marsh 
has  so  much  increased  within  40  years,  that  300  tons  of  salt  grass 
are  now  cut  where  at  that  time  only  flats  existed. 

Monomoy  Beach  extends  southerly  from  Chatham  towards  Nan- 
tucket ;  and  has  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  increments  at 
its  southern  extremity.  Not  long  ago  the  sea  broke  across  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  beach,  so  that  it  is  now  an  island. 
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Sandy  Neck  extends  eastward  from  Sandwich  nearly  across  Barn- 
stable harbor,  and  it  continues  to  advance  in  an  easterly  direction. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that  nearly,  or  quite  the  whole  of 
Provincetown  was  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  alluTial. 

In  like  manner  Smith's  Point,  which  is  a  low  sand  beach  constitut- 
ing the  southwestern  extremity  of  Nantucket,  has  been  produced  by 
materials  drifted  thither  by  tides  and  currents  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island.  When  Des  Barres  constructed  his  chart,  its  extent  was 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present.  But  since  that  time,  as  Lt  Prescott 
informs  me,  it  has  been  from  one  to  two  miles  shorter.  Whether  the 
current  that  forms  this  beach  passes  around  the  northern  point  of  the 
island,  or  along  its  southern  shore,  has  not  been  ascertained :  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  current  does  set  around  the  northern  point,  and  thence 
along  the  northwestern  shore,  as  certain  facts  prove,  which  I  have 
not  time  to  mention.  And  probably  it  is  this  current  chiefly  which 
has  formed  Smith's  *Point ;  and  not  unlikely,  also,  the  islands  of 
Thuckannck  and  Muskeg^t,  as  well  as  the  extensive  shoals  between 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Y inejrard.  It  may  be  likewise,  that  another 
current  passes  along  the  south  shore  of  Nantucket,  aiding  in  this 
work,  and  forming  Nantucket  Shoals.  And  perhaps  the  irregular 
action  of  these  currents,  aided  by  unequal  tides,  may  sometimes 
lengthen  out,  and  at  other  times  curtail  the  low  beach  of  Nantucket 
called  Smith's  Point. 

In  several  other  places  on  the  shores  of  Nantucket,  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  accession  to  the  land,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described.  But  I  am  too  ignorant  of  details  (Concerning  these  spots, 
to  be  able  to  make  any  statements  of  interest  about  their  progress  or 
extent 

Considerations  like  the  foregoing  often  lead  a  man  to  feel  as  if  such 
low  sandy  islands  as  Nantucket,  and  others  in  its  neighborhood,  were 
sliding  from  under  his  feet.  But  that  no  general  change  of  position 
has  taken  place  in  them  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  cliffs 
on  the  shores  of  Nantucket  at  least,  exhibit  regular  layers  of  sand 
and  clay,  demonstrating  its  general  structure  to  be  that  of  a  tertiary 
fonnation,  which  has  never  been  removed  since  its  original  deposi- 
tion. True,  if  the  world  exist  long  enough,  and  these  agencies  con- 
tiaue  to  operate,  the  whole  island  will  change  its  position.  But  as 
tlie  work  has  progressed  so  slowly  during  the  past  6000  years,  the 
time  requisite  for  its  completion  must  be  immensely  great 
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Dunes  or  Downs. 

Sand  is  frequently  thrown  by  the  spray,  or  waves,  during  a  stoTHv, 
80  high  upon  the  shore,  that  the  reflux  waves  do  not  carry  it  back. 
This  being  dried  by  the  sun,  is  driven  inwards  by  the  sea  breezes, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  forms  hills  of  conisderable  elevation.  Or 
sometimes  the  wind  from  the  sea  raises  the  sand  from  a  cliff  of  terti- 
ary formation,  and  carries  it  inland.  Thus  are  formed  those  moving 
sand  hills,  which  on  the  eastern  continent,  are  called  dunes  or  downs, 
and  which  have  excited  so  much  interest  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  dunes  are  common  along  the  shore  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  They  may  be  seen  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  on  the  largest  scale,  on  Cape  Cod ;  particu- 
larly near  its  extremity.  They  are  frequently  as  high  as  60  or  70 
feet,  and  on  the  east  end  of  the  Cape,  they  move  towards  the  west, 
but  at  what  rate,  in  any  instance,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  A  series 
of  these  dunes,  several  miles  long,  threatens  thft  village  and  bay  of 
Provincetown,  and  large  quantities  of  the  beach  grass  have  been 
transplanted  to  their  ridges  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  their  progress. 
I  observed^  also,  that  the  two  species  of  Hudsonia,  which  are  com* 
mon  on  the  Cape,  present  no  small  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
these  sands ;  though  never  transplanted,  that  I  am  aware  of,  for  this 
purpose. 

On  both  shores  of  Cape  Cod  throughout  its  whole  extent,  may  be 
seen  dunes  more  or  less  extensive :  and  by  their  snowy  whiteness 
they  sometimes  give  great  interest  to  the  landscape.  I  cannot  learn 
that  any  of  them  have  been  productive  of  such  extensive  mischief  ta 
&rms  and  villages  as  has  sometimes  resulted  from  their  progpress  on 
the  eastern  continent.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  the  future 
history  of  Cape  Cod  should  not  contain  catastrophes  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  I  have  stated  that  they  have  aided  in  filling  up  the  harbor  of 
Chatham. 

Dunes  of  smaller  extent,  and  of  low  elevation,  occur  on  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vinejrard,  some  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  in  many- 
places  along  the  coast  in  the  county  of  Plymouth.  Moveable  sand 
hills  also  occur  rarely  in  the  interior  of  the  state ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  in  Montague,  Hadley,  and  in  Enfield,  Ct 
But  concerning  these  I  know  of  no  facts  of  special  interest,  except 
that  they  are  slowly  advancing  towards  the  southeast  i  indicating  the 
(redomiiiance  of  northwest  winds. 
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Valleys. 

Accurately  to  classify  valleys,  and  assign  probable  causes  for  their 
origin,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  geology.  The  man 
who  takes  only  a  hasty  glance  at  the  subject,  is  very  apt  to  impute 
all  valleys  to  the  action  of  existing  streams.  But  it  needs  only  a 
slight  examination  to  satisfy  the  observer  that  such  a  cause  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  effect.  It  will  not,  for  example,  explain  the  very 
common  occurrence  of  one  valley  crossing  another.  Hence  geolo- 
gists have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  several  causes  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena.  The  origin  of  one  class  of  vallies,  they  refer  to  the 
original  elevation  and  fracture  of  the  rocks  by  a  force  acting  from 
within  the  earth.  A  second  class  they  regard  as  the  result  of  dilu- 
vial action  at  various  periods.  A  third  class  they  suppose  to  result 
from  the  agency  of  existing  streams. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  classify  and 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  valleys  of  this  country.  Nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  do  this  in  respect  to  all  the  valleys  even  in  Massachusetts. 
I  have  no  expectation  of  doing  any  thing  like  justice  to  so  difficult  a 
sabject,  except  where  long  local  residence  has  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  re-examination  and  reflection.  I  shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self chiefly  to  the  valleys  in  the  region  of  Connecticut  river ;  though 
if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  these  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  in  the  State. 

It  is  only  those  valleys  which  are  the  result  of  alluvial  action  that 
can  be  properly  considered  in  this  place.  But  as  it  will  be  more  con- 
Tenient  to  treat  of  the  whole  subject  together,  I  shall  here  offer  all 
the  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  geologists,  that  all  stratified  rocks 
must  have  been  originally  deposited  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  and 
subsequently  elevated  to  their  present  inclined  position  by  a  force  act- 
ing beneath.  Such  a  disturbance  must  have  produced  many  violent 
and  extensive  fractures  in  the  strata  and  valleys  of  every  shape.  And 
since  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Massachusetts,  the  strata  are  mostly 
primary  and  highly  inclined,  probably  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
most  of  our  mountain  valleys  have  been  produced.  If,  as  is  now 
also  generally  admitted,  the  strata  were  elevated  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  the  retiring  waters  must  have  acted  powerfully  upon  the 
irregular  sur&ce,  and  considerably  modified  the  forms  of  the  valle3r8. 
The  agency  of  rains,  snows,  and  rivers,  since  that  period*  most  have 
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given  tbem  still  farther  modifications.  Nor  ought  we  to  leave  oai  of 
the  account  any  other  deluges  of  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
elevation  of  the  strata,  that  may  have  swept  over  the  land. 

The  valleys  through  which  the  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries 
flow,  are  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  State.  The  ordinary 
laws  of  physical  geography  seem  here  to  be  set  at  defiance ;  so  much 
so,  that  a  late  ingenious  writer*  doubted  whether  I  had  correctly  rep- 
resented the  •*  Geology  of  the  Connecticut,"  because  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ridges,  were  described  as 
having  so  little  correspondence  with  the  rock  formations.  But  the 
features  of  the  geology,  as  well  as  of  the  scenery,  along  this  river^ 
are  too  obvious  to  be  easily  mistaken  in  their  great  outlines,  which 
are  alone  concerned  in  this  enquiry.  The  relation  of  the  rivers  t^ 
the  different  mountain  ridges  and  rock  formations,  I  hope  to  render 
intelligible  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  map,  (See  Plate  XV.)  on 
which  are  traced  only  the  chief  outlines  of  the  surface.  To  pre- 
sent all  the  smaller  irregularities  of  surface,  I  found  would  only  ob* 
scure  the  points  which  I  wish  to  illustrate. 

That  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  which  I  shall  spe- 
cially refer  at  this  time^  extends  from  near  the  north  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  Long  Island  Sound  at  New  Haven.  It  is  bounded  by 
broad  and  generally  lofty  primary  mountains ;  which,  at  the  north- 
em  and  southern  extremities  of  the  valley,  converge  until  they  almost 
meet,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map.  They  are  farthest  asunder  about 
in  the  latitude  of  Hartford.  This  valley  is  divided  diagonally  by  a 
ridge  of  greenstone ;  commencing  on  the  south  with  West  Rock  at 
New  Haven,  and  extending,  with  few  interruptions,  to  East  Hamp- 
ton, where  it  attains  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet,  and  forms  Mount 
Tom.  Here  it  crosses  the  Connecticut,  and  on  the  opposite  bank» 
forms  Mount  Holyoke ;  and  continuing  a  few  miles  farther,  termin- 
ates in  Belchertown,  as  already  described  in  the  second  part  of  this 
Report.  This  greenstone  range  is  separated  by  vallies  from  the  pri- 
mary ranges  at  its  extremities ;  and  there  are  several  places  where  it 
almost  entirely  disappears,  as  at  the  point  in  Hamden^  through  which 
passes  the  Farmington  Canal :  unless  any  are  disposed  to  regard 
Mount  Carmel,  in  that  town,  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range, 
and  the  hills  to  the  southwest,  as  a  distinct  range.     Several  other 
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Ma  and  elevated  ridges  of  less  extent,  occur  in  this  ralley ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  in  this  place  to  describe  them. 

In  tracing  the  Connecticut  through  this  valley,  the  geologist  will 
be  surprised  to  find  it  crossing  the  greenstone  ridge  above  described, 
and  that  too  in  its  highest  part,  viz.  through  the  gorge  between  Hol- 
yoke  and  Tom.  For  he  will  naturally  enquire,  why  did  not  the  river 
flow  through  that  part  of  the  valley  west  of  this  ridge ;  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  empty  at  New  Haven  ? 
For  it  appears  from  the  surveys  on  that  Canal,  that  in  no  place  is  that 
part  of  the  valley  more  than  134  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Connecticut  at  Northampton ;  whereas  the  ridge  through  which  it 
puses  is  from  800  to  1000  feet  high.  But  the  surprise  of  the  geol- 
ogist will  be  still  &rther  increased,  when  he  finds  this  river  at  Mid- 
dletown,  quitting  the  great  valley  above  described,  and  passing  over 
the  remainder  of  its  course  through  a  deep  ravine  among  primary 
mountains. 

What  inference  shall  we  deduce  from  these  remarkable  facts? 
Why,  surely,  that  the  Connecticut  River  did  not  excavate  its  own 
bed;  for  had  the  barriers  at  Northampton  and  Middletown  been 
higher  than  134  feet,  above  its  present  bed,  it  must  have  emptied  into 
the  Sound  at  New  Haven.  We  must  seek  some  other  cause,  there- 
fore, for  the  origin  of  the  passage  between  Holyoke  and  Tom,  and 
ibr  that  through  the  mountains  below  Middletown. 

Another  inference  is,  that  if  the  Connecticut  ever  formed  a  lake  in 
its  present  valley,  it  must  have  been  rather  limited  and  shallow.  For 
erery  place  100  feet  higher  than  Northampton  meadows  at  present, 
most  have  been  above  the  waters.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that 
a  barrier  might  have  formerly  existed  at  New  Haven,  which  was 
sabsequemly  worn  down.  But  this  would  have  been  too  mighty  a 
work  for  any  transient  deluge  to  accomplish ;  and  the  idea  that  the 
land  was  for  a  long  time  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  after  the  existence 
of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  acted  on  by  currents,  cannot  be  admitted,  be- 
cause this  would  have  destroyed  the  river.  The  existence  of  an 
extensive  tertiary  formation  along  the  Connecticut,  however,  with 
horizontal  strata,  renders  it  probable  that  this  river  did  once  form  a 
lake  in  its  present  valley ;  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
certainly  whether  this  tertiary  formation  was  formed  beneath  fresh 
or  salt  water. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  Connecticut,  are  the  beds  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  the  Deerfield,  the  Westfield,  and  the  Farm- 
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ington  rivers.  As  may  be  seen  on  the  map,  these  all  cross  a  higb 
ridge  of  greenstone  before  they  reach  the  Connecticut ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Deerfield  river  particularly,  the  gorge  through  which  it  pass- 
es, not  less  than  250  feet  deep,  appears  as  if  it  must  have  been  worn 
down  for  the  express  purpose  of  sufiering  the  river  to  pass.  And 
yet,  this  river  has  only  to  rise  80  or  90  feet  above  its  present  bed«  in 
order  to  find  a  direct  passage  to  Connecticut  river  on  the  south  side 
of  Sugar  Loaf  mountain.  And  so  the  Westfield  and  the  Farmington 
might  have  passed  down  the  western  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  emptied  at  New  Haven,  had  their  beds  been  from  100  or  130  feel 
higher  than  at  present.  And  such  must  have  been  the  course  which 
all  these  rivers  would  have  taken,  had  not  the  gorges  through  which 
they  now  pass  in  the  greenstone  ridges,  been  excavated  for  them  be- 
fore they  began  to  flow,  at  least,  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  direction  of  the  primary  strata,  and  the  general  course  of  the 
valleys  in  the  mountainous  region  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticid 
valley,  is  north  and  south.  But  instead  of  following  these  valleys, 
Deerfield  and  Westfield  rivers  flow  through  ravines,  running  in  gen- 
eral across  the  strata,  and  across  the  general  course  of  the  valleya 
These  ravines  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  narrow  and  deep,  and  the 
edges  of  the  strata  on  their  opposite  sides  correspond.  It  seems 
difficult  to  suppose  that  these  rivers  have  produced  these  ravines ;  and 
yet,  since  no  similar  ones  occur  in  the  region,  one  hesitates  to  say 
that  they  were  not  formed  by  fluviatile  action.  There  is  not  certainly 
the  same  means  of  proving  their  existence  previous  to  that  of  the 
rivers,  as  in  regard  to  the  gorges  already  described,  through  which 
these  rivers  and  the  Connecticut  flow.  Concerning  the  passage  of 
Farmington  river  through  the  primary  regions,  I  am  too  ignorant  to 
be  able  to  make  any  definite  statements. 

Terraced  Valleys. 

Although  there  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  rivers  under  con- 
sideration did  not  in  all  cases  first  excavate  the  valleys  through  which 
they  flow,  yet  there  is  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  scarcely  less  con- 
clusive, that  they  have  considerably  lowered  their  beds  since  they  be- 
gan to  flow.  Between  the  primary  mountains,  from  whence  Deer- 
field and  Westfield  rivers,  for  example,  issue,  and  the  greenstone 
ridges  through  which  they  pass,  they  have  formed  alluvial  basinai 
somewhat  extensive,  and  sunk  about  90  feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Connecticut  basin.      And  the  banks  of  these 
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basins  are  in  some  places  curiously  terraced ;  the  different  terraces 
being  on  a  level  on  opposite  sides  of  the  basin.  If  we  start  from  the 
edge  of  the  stream  at  low  water,  and  ascend  a  bank  of  10  to  15  feet 
high,  we  shall  come  upon  an  alluvial  meadow,  which  is  frequently 
overflowed ;  and  is  consequently  receiving  yearly  deposits.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  terrace.  Crossing  this,  we  ascend 
the  escarpment  of  a  second  terrace,  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  which 
may  be  seen  at  intervals  on  the  same  level  on  all  sides  of  the  meadow. 
This  second  terrace  is  rarely  very  wide  in  any  place,  and  seems  to 
be  only  the  remnants  of  a  meadow,  once  much  more  extensive,  which 
has  been  worn  away.  Ascending  from  this  second  terrace,  40  or  50 
feet,  up  another  escarpment,  we  reach  the  plain  that  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  This  constitutes  the  upper 
terrace.      • 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  principal  terraces  existing  on 
Westfield  river,  one  or  two  miles  west  of  the  village,  as  well  as  to  those 
one  or  two  miles  east ;  and  to  those  in  Deerfield  meadows,  as  welt 
IS  to  those  on  the  same  river  in  the  upper  part  of  Charlemont. 
Smaller  ones  occur  farther  up  the  stream  on  Westfield  river ;  also  on 
one  of  its  tributaries ;  and  on  Green  Rriver,  a  tributary  of  the  Deer- 
field.  I  have  also  noticed  imperfect  terraces  on  Blackstone  River^ 
below  Worcester.  One  quite  distinct  may  be  seen  in  West  Brook- 
field,  on  a  small  brancht)f  the  Chickopee,  which  passes  through  that 
place.  In  short,  terraces  more  or  less  distinct,  exist  on  almost  every 
stream  of  much  size  in  the  State,  wherever  the  banks  are  low  enough 
to  admit  of  alluvial  flats.  .< 

The  banks  of  the  Connecticut  are  less  distinctly  terraced  in  Mass*- 
achusetts,  than  the  smaller  streams  that  have  been  noticed.  Yet  they 
exist  on  that  river  in  several  places  within  the  limits  of  the  appended 
geological  map.  In  Vernon,  a  few  miles  south  of  Brattleborough 
Tillage,  two  quite  distinct  terraces  may  be  seen  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  Between  Turner's  Falls  and  the  mouth  of  Miller's  riyer,. 
the  same  number  appear,  though  less  distinct.  In  passing  southerly, 
we  find  the  same  number  on  the  west  bank,  in  Pine  Nook  meadows,, 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Deerfield.  In  the  south  part  of  Sunderland, 
wd  north  part  of  Hadley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  two  terraces 
appear,  although  they  are  at  a  greater  distance  than  usual  from  the 
river.  Traces  of  them  appear  also,  in  Springfield  and  "West  Spring- 
field. In  most  of  these  cases  they  are  discoverable  only  on  one  side 
of  the  river. 
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This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  sides  of  valle3r8,  althongli 
scarcely  ever  noticed  by  geological  writers  in  this  country,  appear  tc 
be  very  common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Bigsby  noticei 
a  striking  case  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  Dr.  Macculloch  represents 
them  as  numerous  in  Scotland.  They  appear  to  be  a  distinct  phe- 
nomenon from  the  Parallel  Roads,  so  ably  described  by  the  last 
named  writer.* 

No  observer  will  doubt  but  terraced  valleys  were  produced,  in  some 
way  or  other,  by  the  streams  that  now  flow  through  them.  And  it  is 
natural  to  impute  them  to  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  a 
pond  or  lake,  through  which  the  stream  flowed ;  or  to  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  an  obstruction  in  a  river,  whereby  its  bed  was  rapidly 
deepened  in  soft  soil,  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  obstruction.  I( 
for  instance,  the  greenstone  barrier  through  which  Deerfield  and 
Westfield  rivers  now  pass,  had  been  suddenly  sunk  a  number  of  feet 
by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  or  powerful  ice  flood,  their  beds 
would  have  been  rapidly  sunk  by  the  waters  in  the  soft  meadows 
above  the  barriers ;  and  thus  terraces  might  have  resulted.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  such  sudden  reduction  of  the 
river^s  bed  is  necessary  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

Let  us  suppose  a  period,  when  the  bed  of  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
mountainous  region  below  Middletown,  was  yet  so  elevated  as  to 
cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the  great  basin  between  New  Haven 
and  Vermont.  At  that  time,  the  mouths  of  Deerfield  and  Westfield 
rivers  would  have  been  on  the  western  margin  of  this  lake,  or  in  the 
places  where  they  now  issue  from  the  primary  mountains.  As  the  Con- 
necticut wore  down  its  bed,  the  lake  would  gradually  drain  oflf)  leav- 
ing the  tertiary  formation,  which  its  waters  had  deposited,  perhaps 
100  feet  thick  upon  an  average,  with  an  almost  entirely  level  sur&ca 
The  Connecticut,  having  found  its  present  bed,  and  the  waters  being 
drained  from  the  valley,  Westfield  and  Deerfield  rivers  must  also  ex- 
cavate beds  in  the  tertiary  formation,  above  described,  in  their  course 
te  the  Connecticut.  Their  course  would  no  doubt  at  first  be  ex- 
tremely serpentine,  as  that  of  rivers  usually  is,  in  flat  countries.  Brt 
as  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut  gradually  sunk  lower  and  lower,  so 
would  the  beds  of  its  tributaries  sink  :  and  then,  would  their  waters, 
often  swollen  by  rains  and  obstructed  by  ice,  begin  to  wear  away  the 
the  projecting  banks,  and  convey  them  into  the  Connecticut.     At 

'^Qeolugical  TranBlatioxu,  Vol.  IV.  p.  314. 
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Icii;^h,  the  hanks  on  either  side  of  the  rivers,  would  he  worn  down 
and  removed  for  a  considerable  extent.     In  other  words,  such  basips 
as  now  exist  at  Deerfield  and  Westfield,  would  be  produced;   less 
deep,  however,  and  destitute  of  terraces.      As  this  basin  enlarged, 
another  process  would  commence.     While  the  stream  was  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  the  alluvial  matter,  brought  down  from  the 
mountains,  would  be  carried  along  to  the  Connecticut.      But  as  the 
basin  enlarged,  the  water,  when  swollen  by  rains  and  melting  snows, 
would  spread  over  it,  and  becoming  more  calm,  would  deposit  the 
mud  and  sand  in  suspension.     Thus  the  new  formed  basin  would  be 
gradually  filling  up,  and  form  an  alluvial  meadow.     But  as  the  bed 
of  the  river  would  continue  to  sink,  ere  long  the  waters  would  rarely 
rise  high  enough  to  overflow  the  meadows ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
ihey  could  never  be  raised  by  alluvial  deposition  to  the  level  of  the 
])lain  through  which  the  river  first  began  to  flow.     The  banks  of  the 
river  having  now  become  high,  the  waters  would  again  commence 
their  depredations  upon  them,  and  scoop  out  a  second  basin  from  the 
meadows  just  described.     At  length  all  these  meadows  would  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  stream,  except  occasional  patches,  which  would 
form  a  terrace  around  their  margin.      The  second  basin,  having  now 
iKjcome  large  enough  to  enable  the  overflowing  waters  to  begin  to 
deposite  their  mud  and  sand,  a  second  meadow  would  be  formed, 
^vhich  would  go  on  rising  and  the  river  sinking,  until  the  floods  could 
no  longer  spread  over  them  ;  when  a  third  basin  would  be  formed  ; 
and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  river  continued  to  excavate  its  bed. 

I  have  confined  this  illustration  to  the  basins  of  Westfield  and 
Deerfield  rivers,  in  order  to  render  it  more  intelligible.  But  it  can 
wsily  be  applied  to  the  Connecticut,  or  any  other  river. 

Green  River. 

A  hundred  rods  south  of  the  village  of  Greenfield,  on  the  stage 
road  to  Deerfield,  Green  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Dferfield,  has  left 
indelible  traces  of  having  once  run  in  a  channel  40  or  50  feet  above 
>ts  present  bed.  At  that  elevation,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks  bears 
ilie  marks  of  having  been  once  the  bed  of  the  stream,  as  distinctly 
as  if  it  had  run  there  but  yesterday.  The  water  here  formed  a  cata- 
r^ict,  20  or  30  feet  high ;  and  below  the  ledge,  a  chasm,  nearly  as 
wide  as  the  present  bed  u[  the  river,  is  worn  in  the  rock  several  rods 
''>nsj,  which  communicates  with  the  pretsent  channel.  The  pot  holes 
left  in  the  ledge  of  rock  are  some  of  them  0  or  7  feet  deep,  and  one 
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or  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  hill  of  sand  and  clay,  which  now  rises  ab- 
ruptly on  the  west  side  of  the  present  stream,  probably  once  exten* 
ded  as  far  cast  as  this  cataract  and  chasm ;  and  here  was  a  ridge, 
which  threw  back  the  waters  of  the  stream  over  the  whole  of 
Greenfield  meadows,  4  or  5  miles  in  extent.  For  in  various  places 
along  these  meadows,  we  find  terraces ;  generally  two,  but  never 
more.  The  hill  of  sand  and  clay  at  this  gorge  was  probably  worn 
away  gradually ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  sandstone  rapidly  slopes 
towards  the  west,  this  would  cause  the  bed  of  the  river  to  sink,  and 
the  terraces  to  be  formed.  In  this  way  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
changed  laterally  10  or  12  rods,  and  sunk  40  or  50  feet. 

Perhaps  the  following  sketch  may  assist  in  rendering  the  preced- 
ing statement  intelligible.  It  may  not  be  entirely  correct ;  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  principal  features  of  the  spot. 


a,  a,  former  bed  of  the  river. 

i,  b^  terraces :  these  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gorge,  and  not  in 
Greenfield  meadows. 

d,  d,  level  of  the  Connecticut  valley :  a  tertiary  hill  with  steep 
declivity. 

e,  «,  sandstone  ledge. 

g^  Meeting  House  in  Greenfield. 

5,  5,  stage  road  to  Deerfield. 

i,  i,  i,  successive  ridges  of  sandstone  more  elevated  than  d,  d, 

Beds  of  other  Rivers. 

Judging  only  by  the  eye,  I  think  we  may  safely  state  that  since  the 
Connecticut  and  its  tributaries  began  to  flow  through  the  great  valley 
that  has  been  described,  they  have  excavated  their  beds  nearly  100  feel 
The  Connecticut  at  Northampton  is  still  more  than  100  feet  above 
tide  water  at  New  Haven.     At  Springfield  it  is  only  64  feet.     This 
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will  give  a  descent  from  the  latter  place  to  the  ocean  of  only  a  foot 
per  mile,  and  considerably  less  if  we  subtract  the  height  of  Enfield 
Falls.  South  Hadley  Falls  make  the  principal  difference  between 
Springfield  and  Northampton.  Indeed,  the  medium  descent  of  this 
rirer  from  the  foot  of  Turner's  Falls  in  Gill,  is  probably  less  than  a 
foot  per  mile.  This  is  too  small  to  enable  the  waters  to  produce 
fcarcely  a  perceptible  eflfect  in  lowering  their  bed,  for  centuries,  nay, 
not  enough  to  prevent  their  filling  it  up.  So  that  probably  the  process 
of  excavation  in  the  bed  of  that  river,  has  nearly  ceased. 

Ice  Floods. 

There  is,  however,  one  agent  of  excavation,  that  still  operates  to 
some  extent,  even  in  the  Connecticut ;  and  that  is,  ice  floods.    Still 
more  powerful  is  their  effect  upon  smaller  and  more  rapid  rivers. 
Whoever  has  not  witnessed  the  breaking  up  of  a  river  in  the  spring 
after  a  severe  winter,  when  its  whole  surface  has  been  covered  by  ice 
several  feet  thick,  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  prodigious  force  exerted 
at  such  a  time.     The  ice,  high  up  the  stream,  is  usually  first  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  swollen  waters.     Large  masses  are  thus  thrown  up 
edgewise,  and  forced  underneath  the  unbroken  sheet,  and  the  whole 
bed  of  the  stream  is  blocked  up ;  perhaps  too,  where  the  banks  are  high 
and  rocky.     The  water  accumulates  behind  the  obstruction  until  the 
resistance  is  overcome  ;  and  the  huge  mass  of  water  and  ice  urges  on 
its  way,   crushing  and  jamming  together  the  ice   which  it  meets, 
and  thus  gaining  new  strength  at  every   step.     Oflen  for  miles  the 
stream,  prodigiously  swollen,  is  literally  crammed  with  ice,  so  that  the 
water  disappears ;   and  a  slowly  moving  column  of  ice  is  all  that  is 
seen.    This  presses  with  such  force  against  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  stream,  as  to  cause  the  earth  to  tremble,  like  heavy  thunder,  to 
tbe  distance  of  miles.     Sometimes  the  body  of  ice  becomes  so  large, 
and  the  friction  so  great,  that  the  waters  are  unable  to  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion; audit  stops,  while  the  river  is  turned  out  of  its  channel, and  is 
compelled  to  flow  in  a  new  bed  for  weeks  and  even  months. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  floods  should  not  operate  powerfully  to 
modify  the  surface  in  alluvial  regions,  and  to  excavate  the  beds  of 
rivers.  I  am  confident  that  no  other  agent  in  the  mountain  torrents 
of  this  state  is  so  energetic.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  banks  and 
bed  of  a  river  afler  the  ice  has  disappeared,  as  I  have  often  done  in 
Deerfield,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  maxi- 
mum effect  is  seen  in  those  rocky  ravines,  through  which  such  rivers 
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ns  the  Decrfield  and  the  Westfield  pass,  in  the  primary  regions. 
Masses  of  rock  of  various  sizes,  even  10,  15,  or  20  feet  in  diameter, 
may  here  be  seen,  some  of  them  torn  up  from  their  beds  and  removed 
a  considerable  distance,  strewing  the  bottoms  of  the  streams,  and  at 
low  water  almost  covering  the  surface ;  and  others,  only  partially 
lifted  from  the  parent  rock,  and  wailing  for  another  convulsive  eflfort 
of  the  torrent  to  detach  them,  and  give  them  an  erratic  character. 
In  short,  one  sees  in  such  streams  a  cause  fully  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  those  numerous  bowlder  stones  that  are  scattered  over  the 
country :  I  mean,  a  cause  sufficient  to  detach  and  round  them.  Prob- 
ably, howeve(i  the  expansive  agency  of  water,  frozen  in  the  seams 
of  these  rocks,  contributes  not  a  little  to  lift  them  out  of  their  orig- 
inal beds. 

Valleys  of  Denudation. 

When  the  strata  of  rocks  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  valley  coin- 
cide, the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  they  once  formed  a  contin- 
uous stratum,  and  that  the  valley  has  been  subsequently  excavated. 
The  appearance  in  such  cases  indicates  that  it  has  been  scooped  out 
by  running  waters ;  and  yet,  this  might  be  the  appearance  if  wnteT 
had  only  modified  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  fissure  produced  by  othei 
causes.  And  in  some  cases,  at  least,  it  seems  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  causes. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  more  than  one  valley  in  Massachu- 
setts that  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  valley  of  denudation.  And  that  is 
the  passage  between  Mount  Toby,  in  Sunderland,  and  Sugar  LoaJ 
Mountain,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Connecticut  river.  I  have  already 
described  the  appearance,  and  given  a  drawing  of  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
the  geologist  will  at  once  perceive  it  to  be  a  remarkable  outlier,  rising 
about  500  feet  above  the  Connecticut,  composed  of  red  sandstone : 
whose  strata  dip  to  the  east  about  15°.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  are  red  sandstone  strata,  dipping  in  the  same  direction.  Sugai 
Loaf  appears  as  if  it  had  been  modified  by  the  action  of  water,  even 
to  its  summit;  and  so  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  I  have  al 
ready  shown,  in  the  second  part  of  my  Report,  that  Sunderland  ca¥< 
may  bo  accounted  for,  by  the  undermining  operation  of  water  upoi 
the  softer  strata.  And  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  above  this  poin 
exhibits  none  of  those  proofs  that  the  river  could  not  have  excavaiec 
it,  which  exists  as  to  the  valley  in  general,  and  which  I  have  alread] 
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detailed.     This  subject,  however,  I  shall  examine  more  particularly 
farther  on. 

Valleys  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  remarkable  and  interesting  valleys  in  Berkshire  county,  de- 
serve long  and  careful  study.  After  having  passed  across  them  and 
tbroDgh  them  several  times,  my  decided  conviction  is,  that  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  primary  valleys  which  have  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  deluges  and  other  abrading  agencies.  The  valleys  in 
Worcester  county  seem  to  me  to  have  had  a  similar  origin ;  and  I 
may  add  also  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack.  I  mean  that  the  original 
elefBtion  of  the  strata  gave  to  these  valleys  their  great  outlines.  And 
the  general  parallelism  of  most  of  these  valleys,  agreeing  also  with 
that  of  the  Connecticut,  seems  to  indicate  that  nearly  all  the  great 
ralleys  of  Massachusetts  were  produced  at  the  same  epoch.  But  I 
hope  to  render  this  subject  more  intelligible  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  systems  of  elevation  that  are  found  in  our  strata. 

If  it  should  seem  that  I  have  been  very  prolix  in  discussing  the 
sabject  of  Alluvium,  I  beg  it  may  be  recollected  that  it  is  one  which 
excites  at  present  an  absorbing  interest  among  geologists ;  and  that 
scarcely  no  efibrts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  exhibit  the  dy- 
oamics  of  causes  now  in  action.  I  hope  this  fact  will  afford  me  an 
apology  for  the  imperfection  of  this  effort. 

2.    DILUVIUM. 

Under  this  term  I  include  that  coating  of  gravel,  bowlders,  sand, 
and  loam,  which  is  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  surface,  and 
which  has  been  obviously  mingled  confusedly  together  by  powerful 
currents  of  water.  Hence  geologists  have  referred  it  to  the  agency 
of  a  general  deluge ;  and  since  it  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the 
lock  series,  except  alluvial  and  volcanic  rocks,  most  of  them  have  re- 
garded that  deluge  as  identical  with  the  one  described  in  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  But  recently  some  respectable  geologists  maintain, 
that  existing  causes,  operating  as  they  now  do,  might,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  have  produced  all  the  phenomena  of  the  rock  formations. 
Hence  they  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  deposit  as  diluvium ;  or, 
nthcr,  they  impute  it- to  rivers,  rains,  frost,  and  other  existing  agen- 
cies, and  include  it  under  alluvium.      Others,  however,  regard  dilu- 
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.  .uiu  .u<  iIk>  i>,»t!tult  of  Tarious  agencies,  operating  at  difierent  periods ; 
uuouii  wluoU  aw  the  floods  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  rock 
xn  4i<i  iU  variouis  times.  But  they  do  not  admit  that  we  have  in  this 
.iitiivtutu  uMv  evidence  of  a  deluge  contemporaneous  with  that  de- 
Mi;  nboU  by  Moses. 

U  ou^'ht  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  geologists  do  not 
iliMiy  I  ho  occurrence  of  such  a  deluge  as  is  described  in  the  Bible. 
5ti»iai>  of  them,  indeed,  are  clergymen :  and  they  merely  say,  that 
j4tH)Jo^y  does  not  furnish  any  evidence  of  such  a  catastrophe,  althoagk 
it  JiUbrJn  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but  rather  a  presumption  in  its 
th\tir,  ill  the  fact  so  abundantly  proved  by  the  records  of  geology 
ihut  numerous  extensive,  if  not  universal  deluges,  have  occurred  since 
iho  crt^tion. 

•l*hat  a  transient  deluge,  like  that  described  in  the  Scriptures,  could 
hMV<>  produced,  and  brought  into  its  present  situation,  all  the  diluvium 
which  is  now  spread  over  the  surface  of  this  continent,  will  not,  it 
u^M(\H  to  me,  be  admitted  for  a  moment  by  any  impartial  observer. 
It  has  obviously  been  the  result  of  different  agencies,  and  of  diflferent 
upochs ;  the  result  of  causes  sometimes  operating  feebly  and  slowly, 
and  at  other  times  violently  and  powerfully.  But  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  been  irresistibly  forced  by  an  examination  of  this  stra- 
tum in  Massachusetts,  is,  that  all  the  diluvium^  which  had  been  pre- 
viously accumulated  by  various  agencies,  has  been  modified  hy  a  pow- 
erful deluge,  sweeping  from  the  north  and  northwest,  over  every  pari 
of  the  State  ;  not  excepting  its  highest  mountains.  And  since  that 
deluge,  none  but  alluvial  agencies  have  been  operating  to  change  the 
surface.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  this  diluvium,  with 
the  reasons  that  prevent  me  from  assigning  its  present  modified  stale 
to  any  other  cause  than  a  recent  deluge. 

The  most  extensive  diluvial  deposite  on  the  map,  is  in  Plymouth 
and  Barnstable  counties.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  counties 
(with  the  exception  of  the  north  part  of  the  former,)  might  have  been 
thus  colored  with  perfect  justice.  But  as  I  had  good  reason  to  be- 
leive  that  a  granite  ridge  occurs  where  it  is  marked,  concealed  by  a 
few  feet  of  diluvium  only,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  extending 
that  rock  on  the  map  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  I  saw, 
however,  no  example  of  rocks  in  place  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Cape,  except  perhaps  a  single  fissured  rock,  which  has  been 
powerfully  acted  upon  by  water ;  and  which,  if  it  be  in  place,  is  only 
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the  wreck  of  a  granite  ledge.  A  view  of  this  rock  will  be  given 
farther  on.  In  Plymouth  County,  except  at  its  northern  part,  tlie 
granite  rarely  appears,  and  but  seldom  forms  a  cliff  even  fifty  feet 
high.  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  buried  by  diluvium ;  and,  as  the 
streams  are  few  and  small  there,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  is  its  geology,  except  to  say  that  it  is  diluvial. 

The  diluvium  of  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  counties  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  white  sand,  some  pebbles,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  bowlders  of  primary  rocks.      These  bowlders  consist  chiefly  of 
granite^  sienite,  and  gneiss,  with  occasional  masses  of  gray  wacke 
conglomerate,  compact  feldspar,  and  porphyry.     They  all  correspond 
with  the  rocks  found  in  place  along  the  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  on  Cape  Ann  :  and  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  see  the  marks 
of  degradation  along  that  coast,  who  will  not  be  convinced  that  a 
krge  portion  of  the  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  Plymouth  and  Barnsta- 
ble counties,  must  have  come  from  thence.     Along  the  range  of  ele- 
vated, and  for  that  part  of  the  State,  even  mountainous  land,  which  is 
colored  as  granite  on  the  map,  the  bowlders  are  so  enormously  large, 
and  so  thick,  that  I  cannot  believe  they  have  been  ever  removed  far 
from  their  native  beds.     They  are  sometimes  from  10  to  20  and  even 
30  feet  in  diameter,  and  frequently  occupy  nearly  the  whole  surface  ; 
80  that  one  can  hardly  persuade  himself,  when  he  examines  them 
from  a  little  distance,  that  they  are  not  genuine  ledges.      Indeed,  I 
have  repeatedly  been  deceived  by  their  appearance,  until  I  had  gone 
among  them,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  detached  bowlders.     On 
the  road  from  Sandwich  to  Falmouth  is  perhaps  as  striking  an  exhi- 
bition of  this  phenomenon  as  in  any  place,  unless  it  be  in  the  western 
part  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  Tisbury  and  Chilmark.      The  same 
appearance  is  striking,  also,  in  Brewster,  on  the  Cape ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  genuine  ledges  of  granite  may  be  found  in  those  places ;   al- 
though (with  the  exception  of  Brewster  perhaps,)  I  did  not  make  the 
discovery.     I  have  been  informed,  however,  that  rocks  in  situ,  do 
exist  in  Dennis.     But  I  have  been  so  often  deceived  in  this  matter  in 
that  region,  that  I  dare  not  state  any  thing  as  fact  concerning  it, 
which  I  have  not  carefully  examined  with  my  ovni  eyes.     At  any 
rate,  I  cannot  believe  that  bowlders  so  large  and  numerous  have  been 
removed  many  miles ;  for  powerful  as  has  been  the  diluvial  current 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I  have  seen  no  well  ascertained  in- 
stance where  whole  mountains  have  been  torn  up  and  transported,  as 
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ilM-y  mufll  have  bevn  in  this  casn,  if  thi-y  cttnic  rrotn  lh«  r^m 
SciliiatPuiKl  Ctiluisset.  40  or  50  miles ;  and  tlmt  loo.  ihrough  u  i 
g\Qt\  o{  ninil.  And  alilioiigh  much  of  the.  granite  of  lUt^e  bowld< 
ri'K-inbK's  thul  of  Cohaasol  nnd  Scilualc,  yel  I  doubt  whether  it 
identical  with  it.     Some  of  it  1  know  to  he  ijuile  dilTerent. 

'I'hc  land,  which  is  the  predomincnt  ingredient  of  the  diluvium  ik 
ihi-  riiunlius  alK)ve  named,  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  r  leniary 
lurmnlinn,  which  hn»  Uvea  broken  up  by  diluvial  action,    Remnants 
lhi«  formatiiin  are  occasionally  seen  on  Cape  Cod  ;  and  in  Truro,  i 
|nl\y  and  diatinct  aru  the  cliffs  of  cliiy.  thut  they  have  buou  Doled  < 
■hi*  map.     Clny  ia  found  in  other  places  on  the  Cnpu ;    but  oot  i 
lnr(fii  (|unnlilic«,  nnd  generally  at  a  low  level.      On    Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Naulucket,  this  formation  is  much  more  abundant  and  ob* 
vious  nloni;  the  cuajt ;  though  covered  for  the  most  part  in  tbc  int*- 
rlor  with  diluvium  several  feet  thick.      Very  likely  thia  formatioi 
imce  occupied  no«mull  pan  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  probably  alao 
I)u3i2iird'i  Bay. 

In  nlmoM  otrry  port  of  the  State  the  diluvium  is  piled  up  into  el<^ 
«Nthin«  whoto  BUifacoB  exhibit  curves  of  every  description  ;  while  tin 
rottf*\H"Kieni  cavities  are  of  various  aliapes.  These  convexities siit 
rinicjivilini  rrsemhle  very  much  the  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom  of  *»■ 
lutnif  rtrenma,  wburo  tho  current  has  been  very  violent;  except  ihil 
ffVMtiiWy  ihime  In  the  diluvium  are  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  Tho 
lihnuih  liflow  may  nid  in  imparling  a  correct  idea  of  these  diluvial 
Irrwjrulnrilleii  It  wn»  taken  in  the  somhcnst  pari  of  Amherst.  >nd 
dlhtbll*  utiveral  r>l<ifnlinns  from  10  to  SO  feet  high,  composed  entirely 
nf  uravd,  with  no  blocks  large  enough  to  be  called  bowlders. 
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In  TruTO,  near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  the  magnitude  of  these  el- 
evations and  depressions  is  truly  astonishing.  One  finds  himself  in  a 
hilly  and  even  mountainous  country ;  the  elevations  heing  often  from 
200  to  300  feet  high,  and  very  numerous ;  and  yet  these  are  most  obvi- 
ously diluvial  hills  and  valleys;  that  is,  they  are  as  obviously  the  result 
of  currents  of  water,  as  those  inequalities  of  surface,  of  exactly  the  same 
shape,  which  we  find  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  river.  The  fact  is,  this  Cape, 
below  Orleans,  consists  almost  entirely  of  coarse  sand,  which  is  more 
easily  piled  up  and  scooped*  out  than  gravel ;  and  this,  explains  the 
striking  features  of  the  diluvium  in  the  region  of  Truro,  which  is 
well  worth  a  journey  thither  to  examine.  But  one  has  only  to  look 
at  a  map  of  Massachusetts,  to  see  that  the  idea  of  these  effects  having 
resulted  from  the  action  of  any  existing  stream,  is  absurd ;  since  no 
current  of  water,  deserving  the  name  of  a  river,  can  exist  on  that 
part  of  the  Cape :  whereas  the  Missisippi,  or  St.  Lawrence,  pouring 
down  a  mountain  gorge  upon  a  sandy  plain,  would  be  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  effects  here  witnessed.  And  as  to  this  being  the 
result  of  the  retiring  or  returning  wave,  when  the  strata  were  first 
elevated,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  show,  before  concluding  this  sec- 
tion, that  the  opinion  is  improbable. 

The  same  idea,  of  a  force  vastly  greater  than  any  now  in  action  in 
the  State,  having  been  exerted  in  the  production  of  our  diluvium, 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  in  many  other  places  besides  Truro. 
All  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  presents  evidence  of  having  been 
swept  over  by  a  prodigiously  strong  current  of  water.  Nantucket, 
Dukes  County,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  are  almost  entirely  covered 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  bowlders,  gravel,  and  sand,  most  of  which 
must  have  come  from  the  continent.  On  Nantucket,  bowlders  and 
gravel  are  rare ;  only  four  or  five  large  blocks  occurring  on  the  is- 
land ;  although  those  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  are  not  unfre- 
qaently  met  with :  and  these,  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz, 
were  obviously  transported  from  the  continent.  On  the  Vine3rard, 
the  bowlders  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  large ;  and 
akhough  some  of  them  unquestionably  preceded  from  the  mainland, 
yet  in  one  or  two  places,  as  in  Chilmark,  I  strongly  suspect  the  exis- 
tence of  granite  ledges  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  from  the  quan- 
tity and  size  of  the  bowlders :  and  yet  one  of^en  sees  very  laf ge 
blocks  in  the  diluvial  covering  of  the  clay  cliffs,  as  for  instance  at 
Gay  Head  ;  where  one  or  two  of  them  that  have  rolled  down  to  the 
base,  are  from  2^0  to  30  feet  in  diameter.     The  Elizabeth  Islands  are 
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entirely  covered  by  a  thick  coat  of  diluvium  of  a  similar  character ; 
and  so  is  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Rhode  Island,  except 
that  south  of  Rochester  there  is  much  less  of  sand ;  but  the  quantity 
of  bowlders  is  prodigious ;  so  that  one  often  travels  many  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  rock  in  place ;  although  the  surface  is  almost  entirely 
covered  by  rounded  masses  of  almost  every  size.  This  is  seen  on 
almost  any  road  from  New  Bedford  to  Rhode  Island. 

Passing  northerly  from  Buzzard's  Bay,  the  whole  country  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Providence  to  Boston,  except  the  sununits  of  a  few 
of  the  highest  mountains,  and  some  alluvial  valleys,  is  covered  with 
diluvial  blocks  and  gravel.  But  from  Boston  to  the  extremity  of  Cape 
Ann,  embracing  a  considerable  proportion  of  Essex  County,  the 
amount  of  bowlders  is  prodigious ;  and  some  of  them  are  not  less 
than  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter ;  and  yet  so  powerful  was  the  diluvial 
current,  that  these  must  have  been  removed  from  their  original  posi- 
tion, and  many  of  them  now  occupy  the  summits  of  the  highest  hiUf 
in  that  region ;  presenting  often  a  most  singular  outline  to  the  land- 
scape. When  one  of  these  erratic  blocks  is  so  poised  upon  a  rock  in 
place,  as  to  be  easily  moved,  it  constitutes  a  rocking  stone.  Some  of 
these,  weighing  from  10  to  100  tons,  can  be  perceptibly  moved  by  tbt 
strength  of  a  single  man,  applied  to  a  lever ;  though  the  combined 
efforts  of  a  hundred  men  cannot  move  them  but  a  few  inches.  Of 
two  of  these  rocking  stones  I  have  taken  a  sketch,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  appearance. 


Rocking'  Stone  in  Chelsea. 

The  preceding  sketch  represents  a  mass  of  porphyry,  10  or  12  fiset 
in  diameter,  lying  on  a  ledge  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  in  the  north 
part  of  Chelsea,  near  the  toll  gate,  on  the  Newburyport  turnpike.  The 
following  is  a  view  of  a  divided  block  of  gneiss,  which  is  nearly  10 
feet  high,  and  is  so  accurately  poised  upon  a  ledge  of  gneiss,  that  at 
a  little  distance  it  seems  as  if  it  could  easily  be  thrown  over ;  but  thii 
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n*  »way ;  and  in  many  places  of  great  extent, 
is  liBeraliy  covered  by  these  rounded  and  erratic  blocks, 
dii*  worid  baTe  appeared  to  Noah,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
my  traTelling  companion,  as  we  came  suddenly  in 
x'  a  wnie  lamisnpe  near  Squam,  in  Gloucester,  studded  ynih 
rjoas^     Thtf  view  is»  indeed,  a  most  singular  one ;   and  cannot 
Bd  31  asores  «very  reasoning  mind  with  the  conviction,  that  a  del- 
iis«  s£  zixsauauao9»  fom^t  must  have  rushed  over  this  cape.      Noth- 
jDQ^  ]iff  X  ittwonmai  of  unyielding  sienite  could  have  stood  before  its 
«aMq^.    The  man  who  views  this  coast  and  that  of  Co- 
ami  zkiDiafe^  is  no  longer  at  a  loss  from  what  region  the  count- 
3iuidiBS  ^  gtajoite  and  sienite,  scattered  over  the  southeast  part  of 

JLj  wn  pfgoMd  westerly  from  the  coast  and  rise  upon  the  higher 

*it    W<NC«8ter  County,  the  quantity  of  diluvium  decreases; 

tflt  ntny  places  very  abundant.     In  general  the  higher  parts 

^^  aMoafititts  exhibit  less  of  diluvial  action  than  the  lower  regions. 

Bitt  tfc  »  Uisoally  at  an  intermediate  level,  and  neither  upon  the  high* 

^«c  miit  ift  the  longest  places,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  diluvium  is 

%^MMt«l»le^l.     On  steep  and  narrow  mountains,  we  could  not  expect 

^6rt(K  9Mch  of  this  stratum  would  be  detained,  even  if  we  admit  that 

cvuld  accomplish  the  Sisyphean  labor  of  rolling  rounded  rock 

op  steep  and  lofty  escarpments.     And  in  the  lowest  grounds, 

^^VFfUni^  streams  have  to  a  considerable  extent  removed  the  diluvium, 

«M  (n  ^iiUue  instances  covered  it  up.     But  there  is  no  mountain  so 

tii/^  itt  Massachusetts  as  not  to  exhibit  marks  of  diluvial  action.     On 

W^'llim4t  and  Saddle  mountains,  indeed,  very  few  rounded  masses 

vi  (vvk  troiu  a  distance  are  to  be  seen ;    though  their  own  surfaces 

Ittxe  U'eu  aclod  U|>on  by  a  diluvial  current,  as  I  shall  shortly  state 

WK*^^^  vielinitoiy  in  speaking  of  another  part  of  this  subject      On  the 

W'W^r  aud  ie«s  precipitous  mountains  of  the  State,  however,  bowlders 

w4  Kh^v  44«ek  (ts  well  as  gravel  and  sand,  are  abundant. 

Tke  valley  of  Worcester  abounds  in  diluvium ;  especially  in  the 
i^khK  j*nrt  of  llio  county.  Proceeding  towards  the  Merrimack, 
ikrvH^tli  Sterling.  Lancaster,  and  Groton,  we  find  large  accumulations 
^'  UUuvial  gravel,  exhibiting  the  irregular  convexities  and  concavities 
atv^^ly  dem^ribtnl.  Wo  find  in  this  region,  however,  much  fewer 
laV|^  Wwlilors  thtui  in  most  other  parts  of  the  State.  These  become 
wu%w  numerous  as  wo  follow  the  Merrimack  to  its  mouth.  Much  of 
llie  UUwviwuii  however,  from  Worcester  to  Newburyport,  consists  of 
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ikingle  ;  by  which,  I  mean  partially  rounded  fragments  of  slate ;  that 
being  the  predominant  rock. 

On  the  south  of  Worcester,  the  region  of  country  sloping  towards 
the  Blackstone,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  exhibits  strik- 
ing traces  of  diluvial  agency.  In  some  places,  as  in  Uxbridge,  the 
bowlders  of  gneiss  are  large  and  numerous.  As  we  proceed  towards 
Providence,  this  stratum  becomes  thicker ;  concealing,  indeed,  nearly 
ill  the  rocks  in  place ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand  is  mixed  with  the  gravel  This  proceeds  from  the 
tertiary  formation  which  occurs  near  Providence,  as  well  as  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  has  been  torn  up  in  many 
places  by  the  action  of  water.  The  sand  abounds  on  the  west  shore 
of  Narraganset  Bay,  nearly  the  whole  distance  to  Newport. 

The  valley  extending  south  from  Oxford  through  Webster  into 
Connecticut,  contains,  especially  on  its  slopes,  an  abundance  of  dilu- 
vium :  so  thick  a  coat,  indeed,  that  the  rocks  in  place  are  in  a  great 
measure  hid ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  difficult  to  ascertain  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  difierent  formations. 

Between  the  Worcester  and  Connecticut  valleys,  the  country  is 
mountainous ;  with  deep  and  interrupted  valleys,  whose  general  di- 
rection is  north  and  south.  Li  some  of  these  valleys  the  gneiss  rock 
is  covered  for  miles  by  diluvium,  and  by  alluvium  of  disintegration, 
indeed,  this  is  often  the  case,  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  this  re- 
gion ;  though  the  diluvial  waters  seem  to  have  exerted  less  power 
here,  than  in  the  lower  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  level  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Connecticut,  exhibits  less  strik- 
ing marks  of  diluvial  action  than  the  smaller  elevations  on  the  margin 
of  this  tertiary  plain.  Some  might  even  doubt  whether  the  tertiary 
^  deposite  of  this  valley  is  not  postdiluviaid.  But  I  think  that  upon  the 
whole,  marks  of  diluvial  action  are  too  strong  on  its  surface  to  be 
referred  to  the  currents  of  an  ancient  lake.  For  the  diluvial  coat  is 
several  feet  thick  in  almost  every  place.  We  could  not  expect  that  a 
general  deluge,  of  depth  sufficient  to  rise  above  our  highest  moun- 
tains, would  act  as  powerfully  upon  Itw  and  broad  plains,  as  in  the 
^cinity  of  mountain  defiles  and  gorges,  through  which  the  w^ter 
must  have  rushed  with  great  power,  even  though  its  general  move- 
ment was  moderate.  And  this  view  accords  with  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  diluvium  in  Massachusetts.  In  Bernardston,  Franklin 
county,  for  instance,  which  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  we  find  a  large  amount  of  diluvium,  which  was  evi- 
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dently  u-ashed  from  the  region  of  argillaceous  slate  lying  north, 
through  two  or  three  narrow  valleys,  running  north  and  south,  down 
which  the  current  must  have  rushed  with  great  force.  Accordingly 
we  here  find,  on  the  road  towards  Northfield,  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Bernardston  center,  an  example  of  diluvial  elevations  and  depressions 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  State ;  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  the  very  gyra- 
tions of  the  miglity  torrent.  But  when  this  stream  spread  out  over 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  its  violence  and  strength  would 
greatly  diminish ;  and  hence  this  diluvium  was  not  driven  very  &r 
into  that  valley.  Yet  at  the  east  end  of  Mount  Holyoke,  where  it 
approaches  the  primary  hills  in  Belchertown,  we  find  a  very  power- 
ful diluvial  agency  to  have  been  at  work,  in  consequence  of  the  rush 
of  waters  through  the  gorge  between  the  mountains,  and  also  through 
the  valleys  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Toby  and  among  Pelham  hills,to  the 
north.  So  that  in  the  southeast  part  of  Amherst,  and  indeed  through 
its  whole  eastern  part,  the  diluvial  sand  and  gravel  are  piled  up  and 
scooped  out  in  a  striking  manner.  And  in  general,  as  we  begin  to 
rise  from  the  tertiary  plain  of  the  Connecticut  basin,  we  find  a  greater 
accumulation  of  this  stratum  than  on  the  plain  itself)  or  high  up 
among  the  primitive  mountains. 

In  passing  over  the  mountainous  region  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Connecticut  and  Berkshire,  there  is  little  in  the  character  of  the  dilu- 
vium worthy  of  special  notice,  till  we  approach  the  summit  of  Hoosac 
mountain ;  when  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  an  immense  number 
of  bowlders,  which  have  been  forced  up  the  high  and  steep  western 
escarpment  of  that  mountain  from  the  valleys  of  Berkshire.  In  these 
valleys,  also,  we  find  bowlders  in  abundance,  which  have  been  driven 
over  the  Taconnic  range  from  the  State  of  New  York.  But  these 
facts  will  be  examined  more  particularly  farther  on. 

Along  the  western  base  of  the  Hoosac  range,  diluvium  is  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities:  but  in  general,  this  formation  is  not  as  abun- 
dant to  the  west,  as  to  the  east  of  Connecticut  river. 

As  we  pass  from  the  Taconnic  range  to  the  Hudson,  we  find  vast 
accumulations  of  diluvium.  The  fragments  decrease  in  size  as  we  ap- 
proach the  river,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  diluvial  elevations  and 
depressions,  composed  of  gravel  and  sand,  are  numerous  and  strik- 
ing. The  materials  seem  in  part  to  have  been  derived  from  a  terti- 
ary formation,  whose  lower  clay  beds  are  still  visible,  a  little  east 
of  Troy  and  Albany. 

In  Pownall,  Vt.  three  miles  north  of  Williams'  College,  is  an  un- 
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ique  and  interesting  exbmple  of  diluvium.  It  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hoosac  river,  against  a  hill  of  mica  slate  ;  and  rises,  at  least, 
100  feet  It  consists  of  pebbles  of  quartz  and  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous slates,  from  8  or  4  inches  diameter,  down  to  coarse  sand :  and 
a  part  of  the  mass  is  consolidated  into  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 
(No8.25, 26,27,  and  28.)  The  cement  is  carbonate  of  lime ;  which  hav- 
ing been  dissolved  in  water,  has  been  diffused  uniformly  through  the 
mass.  It  is  not  perceived  by  the  eye ;  but  on  applying  acid,  a  brisk 
efferescence  ensues ;  and  hence  I  infer  that  it  was  infiltrated  in  a  state 
of  solution.  And  although  I  could  perceive  but  few  fragments  of 
limestone  among  the  diluvium,  yet  as  the  whole  region  abounds  in 
this  rock,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  not  exist  there,  at  least,  in 
the  state  of  sand.  This^  being  admitted,  the  consolidation  of  this 
stratum  is  easily  explained  by  causes  now  in  action ;  and  a  question 
might  be  raised,  whether  diluvium  consolidated  in  this  manner,  does 
not  in  &ct  become  alluvium.  I  ought  to  add,  that  when  thus  forming 
solid  masses,  it  is  as  distinctly  stratified  as  are  most  of  our  secondary 
sandstones  and  conglomerates. 

How  common  may  be  consolidated  diluvium,  in  this  country,  I 
cannot  say.  But  I  believe  no  account  of  any  other  locality  has  been 
published.  In  Europe,  geologists  describe  a  similar  rock,  if  Bron- 
gniart's  TerraiTis  Clysmiens,  is  synonomous  with  diluvium :  for  he 
says  that  "  the  parts  of  the  rocks  of  that  class  are  sometimes  united 
by  a  base  or  cement  chemically  produced ;  that  is,  by  solution."* 
At  any  rate,  the  consolidated  shingle  bed,  described  by  Mr.  Mantell 
m  his  Greology  of  Sessex,  as  occurring  at  Brighton,  in  England, 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  Pownall  above 
described. 

The  diluvial  deposites  in  Massachusetts,  whose  topography  I  have 
now  described,  were  probably  produced  originally,  by  all  the  abrad- 
ing and  disintegrating  agents  that  were  in  operation  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  between  the  time  when  the  solid  rocks  were  deposited,  and 
the  last  deluge.  These  agents,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  the  same  as 
are  now  operating  to  modify  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  have  been  des- 
cribed under  alluvium.  Hence  there  must  be  great  diversity  as  to 
the  times  when  the  different  portions  of  this  diluvium  were  produced. 
But  I  maintain  that  all  of  it  has  been  subject  to  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of,  at  least,  one  general  deluge  of  waters  in  more  recent  times. 

*  Tableau  des  Terrains,  p.  66. 
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This  deluge,  as  I  have  already  stated,  swept  over  M^MachnsMHr 
from  the  north  and  northwest.  The  proof  of  this  position  I  now 
proceed  to  exhibit. 

The  first  part  nf  thla  evidence  consists  in  tracing  erratic  bowlder* 
to  the  pnrijnt  rock  from  which  they  were  derived. 

When  1  began  an  examination  of  the  Stale.  I  traveled  east  and 
west;  commencing  with  the  lino  of  towns  bordering  upon  Cou- 
necticul,  and  returning  through  the  line  of  towns  next  north,  ThiJ*  , 
essentially  have  I  gone  over  the  whole  Stale,  And  I  had  not  thai 
doubled  my  course  many  times,  beforu  I  found,  uniformly,  that  itt 
order  to  trace  bowlders  to  their  original  beds,  I  must  Iravpl  north  s 
greater  or  less  distance.  The  discovery  was  frequently  of  great  seT" 
vice  to  me  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  principle  ever  failed  moi, 
I  have,  indeed,  sometimes  found  a  sirapq'ling  block  east  or  west,  ami' 
possibly  north  of  ledges  of  the  SBme  kind  of  rock ;  but  never  any 
thing  more  than  lonely  stragglers.  It  will  be  expected,  howevof,' 
that  on  such  a  point  I  should  refer  to  particular  instani 

I  have  already  remarked  that  granite  and  sienile  constitute  thW 
great  mass  of  the  bowlders  scattered  over  the  southeast  part  of  tha 
Stale  ;  and  that  these  correspond  to  the  rocks  of  this  character  on  ths 
coast  that  bounds  Boston  harbor.  But  similar  rocks  also  occur  ill'' 
place,  occasionally,  in  the  region  where  the  bowlders  are  found;.' 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  sure  ihal  they  were  transported  from  ^_ 
distance ;  although  in  many  cases  the  enact  correspondence  between'' 
'  the  specimens  would  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  such  was  thft' 
fact.  But  scattered  among  these  primary  bowlders,  we  froquently ' 
find  others  of  porphyry,  compact  feldspar,  and  gray  wacke  conglofll- 


eralc ;  rocks,  which  {except  the  congh 
few  miles  of  Boston,  both  north  and  south. 
porphyry  as  far  down  Capo  Cod  as  (Irlcani 
extremity  of  Martha's  Yineyard,  the  pebbli 
numerous.  In  Tisbury  I  have  seen  a  m 
compact  feldspar,  which  occurs  in  place 


I  have  found  masse: 
;    and  near  the  southeni' 
■a  of  this  rock  are  quIWf 
(83  of  peculiar  blood-redt 
Hingham :  which  wouli 


indicate  the  course  of  the  diluvial  current  to  be  a  few  degrees  east  ol 
south.  The  porphyry  pebbles  merely  indicate  a  southern  directioij 
to  the  current ;  since  the  occurrence  of  porphyry  at  Half  way  Roc^ 
east  of  Marhlehead.  shows  that  this  rock  might  formerly  have 
tended  far  into  the  ocean.  Gray  wnckc  conglomerate  occurs  In 
the  gray  wacke  formation  in  patches,  from  Rhode  Island  to 
burj'portj   and  the  bowlders  of  ii  above  spoken  of,  must,  therefor<y 
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htLie  been  transported  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,  in  order  to 
reach  the  west  part  of  the  Vineyard,  where  I  found  them. 

We  shall  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  last  named  rock,  if  we  pass  from  New  Bedford  to  Rhode  Island, 
either  close  along  the  coast  to  Little  Compton,  or  farther  north,  to 
Tiverton.  The  sur&ce  is  covered  with  bowlders,  chiefly  of  granite 
and  gneiss.  But  occasionally  we  meet  with  masses  of  the  conglom- 
erate, whose  diameter  varies  from  one  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  And 
by  inspecting  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  the  gray  wacke  formation, 
from  which  they  must  have  been  derived,  is  very  extensive  in  a  north 
md  north  west  direction.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  these  blocks  1  If  it  was,  then  the  diluvial  current  must 
liave  been  powerful  enough  to  move  masses  of  this  size,  in  some  in- 
itances,  not  less  than  twenty  miles.  The  region  of  country  interven- 
ing, howerer,  is  not  very  uneven ;  and  in  estimating  the  power  of 
ninning  water  to  move  rocks,  we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
they  are  but  little  more  than  half  as  heavy  when  immersed  in  water 
at  in  air. 

Another  instructive  region,  in  respect  to  erratic  blocks  of  gray 
wacke  conglomerate,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Taunton  river,  in  Free- 
town and  Troy.  Along  the  river  road  the  bowlders  ot  this  rock 
gready  predominate ;  and  yet  I  could  not  find  an}**  of  it  in  place :  but 
the  rock  there,  so  &r  as  I  could  ascertain,  is  granite.  These  blocks, 
therefore,  must  have  been  transported  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  a  south  or  southeast  direction,  in  order  to  have  come  from 
a  gray  wacke  deposite. 

In  several  places,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  the  tracts  of  gray 
wacke  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  primary  rocks ;  chiefly  sienite, 
granite,  and  greenstone.  And  as  we  approach  these  primary  rocks, 
from  the  south,  even  when  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  we  begin 
to  find  their  rounded  fragments ;  until  at  length,  and  that  oflen  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  primary  ledges,  they  equal, 
or  exceed  in  number,  those  of  the  gray  wacke ;  rendering  it  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  the  different  for- 
niations.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no  bowlders  of  gray  wacke  are 
fcttnd  in  the  primary  regions,  lying  north  of  the  gray  wacke  in  place, 
except  those  very  rare  stragglers  already  alluded  to ;  whose  situation 
can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  a  previous  deluge  in  a  different 
direction. 
I  think,  however,  that  no  geologist  can  examine  the  surface  of  the 
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eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts,  without  having  the  enquiry  forced 
repeatedly  upon  his  attention,  whether  the  gray  wacke  formation, 
that  now  exists  only  in  interrupted  basins  from  Rhode  Island  to  New 
Hampshire,  was  not  once  continuous  throughout  this  whole  extent 
The  direction  and  dip  of  its  strata,  as  well  as  its  mineralogical  charac- 
ters prove  it  to  have  been  mostly  produced  at  the  same  geological  epoch; 
and  the  very  powerful  marks  of  degradation,  which  some  of  its  vari- 
eties exhibit,  especially  the  conglomerate,  favor  the  opinion  of  its  for- 
mer continuity.  And  yet  no  one  will  presume  to  impute  such  pow- 
erful abrasion  to  any  single  deluge. 

The  particular  towns,  where  we  find  the  most  striking  examples 
of  a  mixture  of  bowlders  of  granite,  sienite,  and  greenstone,  with 
those  of  gray  wacke,  which  is  the  rock  in  place,  are  Attleborough, 
Mansfield,  Norton,  Bridgewater,  Brighton,  Newton,  Needham,  and 
Watertown.  The  map  will  show,  that  a  few  miles  northerly  from 
these  towns,  are  deposites  of  granite,  sienite,  and  greenstone.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Stoughton,  Randolph,  Dover,  Dedham,  Brain- 
tree,  &c.  we  find  graywacke  bowlders,  mixed  with  those  of  the  rocks 
in  place ;  and  these  were  obviously  derived  from  the  gray  wacke 
formations  lying  northerly  from  these  places. 

Perhaps  the  example  more  definite  and  decisive  than  any  other  oo 
the  subject  under  consideration,  occurs  in  Rhode  Island.  In  Cum- 
berland a  large  hill  exists  of  magnetic  iron  ore ;  a  considerable  part 
of  which  contains  distinct  crystals  of  feldspar,  so  as  to  become  beau- 
tifully porphyritic.  A  rock  so  peculiar  cannot  be  confounded  with 
any  other.  Now  if  we  pass  along  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
of  this  bed  of  ore,  even  very  near  it,  no  scattered  fragments  of  it 
are  seen  among  the  bowlders.  But  on  the  south  side,  they  occur 
all  the  way  to  Providence,  decreasing  in  size.  Whether  they  may 
be  found  on  the  west  side  of  Narraganset  Bay,  south  of  Providence, 
I  cannot  say :  but  I  met  with  several  pieces  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  Newport,  of  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
These  must  have  traveled  nearly  35  miles  from  their  bed,  in  a  direc- 
tion a  few  degrees  east  of  south. 

In  several  places  in  the  south  east  part  of  Worcester  county,  I  met 
with  bowlders  of  a  variety  of  porphyritic  granite,  distinguished  from 
every  other  kind  in  the  State,  by  its  remarkably  large  imbedded  crys- 
tals of  white  feldspar.  But  it  was  not  till  I  came  to  Harvard,  that  I 
found  this  rock  in  place.  On  the  north  of  the  ledge,  I  never  met 
with  a  single  fragment.  In  Waltham,  however,  I  did  meet  with  one 
bowlder  of  this  rock. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  we  meet  with  abundant  traces  of 
a  diluvial  current  from  the  north.  Thus,  the  diluvium  which  covers 
the  red  sandstone  in  the  south  part  of  Bernadston,  and  the  north  part 
of  Gill  and  Greenfield,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  detritus  from 
the  granite,  argillaceous  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  lying  a  few  miles 
north.  In  Amherst,  the  diluvial  pebbles  and  bowlders  are  granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  and  red  sandstone  conglomerate ;  corres- 
ponding precisely  with  similar  rocks  in  place  in  Lieverett  and  Sun- 
derland, six  or  seven  miles  north.  But  probably  a  fiuvialist  would 
regard  all  marks  of  this  kind  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  as  having 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  river  when  its  barriers  were  yet  un- 
broken below  Northampton  and  Middletown.  And  this  explanation 
would  probably  satisfy  the  mind,  were  it  not  for  the  evidence  already 
exhibited,  that  the  Connecticut  could  never  have  been  more  than  100 
or  200  feet  above  its  present  level :  an  elevation  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  diluvium  that  has  been  described. 

Another  class  of  facts  is  still  more  inexplicable  on  the  fluviatile 
hypothesis.  On  the  east  side  of  the  greenstone  and  sandstone  range, 
which  passes  through  the  west  part  of  West  Springfield,  and  which 
rises  into  Mount  Tom  in  East  Hampton,  we  find  mixed  with  the 
bowlders  of  sandstone  and  greenstone,  many  others  of  a  peculiar 
sienitic  granite,  which  occurs  in  place,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range 
above  mentioned,  in  Northampton,  Hatfield,  and  Whately.  These 
mast  have  been  driven  over  the  greenstone  ridge  by  a  northerly  cur- 
rent: and  yet,  some  of  them  are  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  ridge  is  several  hundred  feet  high.  As  we  go  northerly,  still 
continuing  on  the  east  side  of  the  greenstone,  the  number  and  size 
of  these  bowlders  increase.  We  find  them  even  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Tom ;  though  as  we  ascend  this  precipitous  peak,  their  num- 
ber and  size  diminish ;  so  that  on  the  top,  I  never  saw  one  more 
than  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Now  this  mountain  rises 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  which  lies  to  the  northwest ; 
tnd  on  that  side  it  presents  a  mural  face  several  hundred  feet  high. 
Yet  these  bowlders  must  somehow  have  been  forced  up  this  precipice ; 
since  the  bed  from  which  they  originated  lies  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion from  the  mountain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Westfield  or  Agawam  river,  in  the  west  part 
of  West  Springfield,  I  found  small  bowlders  of  quartz,  containing 
galena  and  blende.  Both  the  matrix  and  the  ores  correspond  exactly 
with  those  found  in  Southampton,  Williamsburgh,  and  Whately.     All 


iho  metallic  veina  in  those  lonns  lie  in  a  northerly  directioii  fron  the 
spot  where  the  bowlders  were  found ;  and  there  can  bo  little  duabi 
that  ihcy  originated  thence. 

If  we  go  to  the  large  beds  of  serpentine  in  Middlefield  and  Blan- 
ford,  we  shall  dud  bowlders  of  this  rock  on  no  side  of  them  but  the 
south.  On  that  side,  they  are  very  numerous  at  first;  and  continue 
lo  diicruasc  in  number  and  size  as  we  recede  from  the  bed.  I  no- 
ticed this  fact  most  strikingly  around  the  most  northern  bed  of  ser- 
pentine in  Bianford.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  ihe  serpen^ 
line  bed  in  Westlield,  fluviatile  aciion  may  have  removed  the  bowl- 
ders in  a  diSereiil  direction.  The  Westfield  river,  in  that  inslancev 
runs  easterly  and  crosses  the  serpentine  ;  and  of  course  has  carried 
bowlders  of  it  in  that  direction. 

As  we  ascend  the  broad  and  lofty  mountain  range,  west  of  Con- 
necticut river,  we  meet  occasionally  with  rounded  fragments  of  well 
characterised  granular  quartz;  and  their  number  and  size  increass 
till  we  reach  ttie  western  base  of  Hoosac  Mountain.  But  in  vaia 
shall  we  search  for  this  rock  in  place  till  we  have  begun  to  descend 
Hoosac  Mountain.  Along  its  western  base  are  extensive  ledges  of 
this  rock,  across  [he  whole  extent  of  Massachusetts,  and  extending 
far  into  Vermont.  And  in  going  westward,  the  bowlders  increase 
in  number  and  size  till  we  reach  the  rock  in  place.  These  facts  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  (he  diluvial  current  in  this  part  of  (he  State, 
came  from  a  direction  nearly  northwest.  This  opinion  is  conlirmed  by 
finding  numerous  bowlders  in  tiie  valley  of  Berkshire,  of  gray  wacke; 
en  extensive  formation  of  which,  reaching  nearly  lo  Hudson  riv«, 
commences  a  few  miles  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the  Stale. 
tiomc  fragments  of  this  rock  were  foimd  by  Dr,  Emmons  in  ChesteTt 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hoosac  mountain ;  establishing  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  force  of  this  current  must  have  been  very  great,  if  it 
took  place  since  the  surliice  of  Berkshire  county  assumed  its  present 
incqunlities.  For  bowlders  of  several  tons  weight,  are  found  lod^^ 
at  various  elevations,  on  the  steep  western  escarpment  of  Hoosaft 
mountain  ;  and  as  already  remarked,  these  bowlders,  in  large  nuta- 
bers.  have  been  actually  carried  over  the  lop  of  the  mountain,  and, 
driven  south  easterly  from  10  to  20  miles,  1  even  found  a  fragment 
of  quartz  breccia,  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  East  Hampton,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  It  was  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  tliat  its  parent 
rock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hoosac,  could  not  be  mistaken.  To 
suppose  that  these  qoartz  bowlders  were  forced  by  a  current  ef 
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up  the  steep  side  of  this  mountain,  from  1000  to  1500  feet,  if  that 
current  was  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  is  ab- 
surd. Yet  as  the  direction  of  the  current  was  very  oblique  to  the 
direction  of  the  mountain,  it  is  possible  that  there  might  have  been 
power  enough  in  it  for  the  work.  And  it  ought  also  to  be  stated  that 
the  quartz  rock  in  Clarksburg  seems  to  be  a  spur  from  the  Hoosac 
lange  and  rises  to  an  almost  equal  elevation,  although  a  valley  of 
considerable  depth  intervenes.  In  the  east  part  of  Cheshire,  also, 
the  quartz  rock  exists  in  situ,  at  a  high  elevation ;  especially  a  vari- 
ety that  is  interstratified  with  gneiss.  And  no  deep  valley  intervenes 
between  its  locality  and  the  top  of  the  Hoosac  range.  The  situation 
of  several  valleys,  also^  along  the  western  slope  of  this  mountain,  is 
very  &vorable  for  enabling  a  northwesterly  current  of  waters  to  drive 
bowlders  up  the  declivity. 

The  gray  wacke  bowlders  which  are  scattered  over  the  valleys  and 
hills  of  Berkshire,  aild  which  are  sometimes  of  several  tons  weight, 
must  have  been  forced  over  the  Taconnic  range  of  mountains.  But 
the  western  slope  of  this  range  is  not  generally  as  steep  as  that  of  the 
Hoosac ;  and  in  several  places  transverse  valleys  occur ;  or  rather 
depressions  of  the  summit:  as  for  instance,  the  ravines  through 
which  the  principal  east  and  west  road  passes  in  Hancock,  and  be- 
tween Canaan  and  West  Stockbridge.  Still,  a  prodigious  force  must 
have  been  exerted  by  the  waters  in  carrying  over  this  ridge  such  an 
abundance  of  coarse  detritus. 

Indeed,  some  may  suppose  it  necessary  to  refer  this  diluvial  action 
to  a  period  preceding  the  elevation  of  the  strata :  for  to  suppose  it 
produced  by  that  elevation,  will  not  relieve  the  difficulty ;  since  the 
wave  produced  by  the  rise  of  the  strata,  would  not  act  till  Hoosac 
mountain  was  actually  thrown  up ;  and  besides,  that  wave  must  have 
flowed  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  whereas  the  current  that  moved 
these  bowlders  must  have  come  from  a  direction  not  far  from  north- 
west; as  appears  from  the  diluvial  grooves  and  scratches  on  the 
locks,  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  But  if  these  bowlders  were 
removed  by  currents  previous  to  the  elevation  of  the  strata ;  that  is,, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  how  does  it  happen« 
that  the  blocks  are  accumulated  along  the  western  base  of  the  Hoosac^ 
aod  along  its  steep  face,  just  as  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had 
met  with  that  mountain  to  obstruct  their  progress. 

Wherever  we  find  valleys  passing  obliquely  up  the  face  of  this 
BMontaint  especially  those  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  wo 
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find  ihem  abounding  with  ihc  pecul 
been  described,  ji 
said  valleys  by  w 
spread 


quarlz  bowlders  that  burs 

Id  be  the  case  if  these  had  been  driven  up 

iter  after  their  excavation.     Had  the  bowlders  been 

rface  before  the  existence  of  the  valleys,  why  should 


they  be  so  much  more  numerous  in  those  valleys,  than  upon  the  hills  f 
Alluvial  agents  would,  indeed,  lend  lo  accumulate  them  in  valleys; 
yet  by  no  means  to  the  extent  to  which  we  now  find  ihem,  especially 
in  broad  valleys. 

Upon  the  whole.  I  have  no  hypothesis  on  ihia  subject  to  propose, 
more  free  from  difficulties,  than  that  which  imputes  the  removal  of 
these  quarts  and  gray  wacke  bowlders,  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
to  ihe  same  debacle  of  waters,  which,  in  other  parts  of  ihe  state,  ha« 
swept  the  detritus  southerly.  What  local  cause  should  have  deflected 
the  current  loivards  the  east,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  aiid  in 
the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  I  can  hardly  conceive  :  though,  as  I 
shall  shortly  endeavor  to  show,  there  was  considerable  irregularity 
in  its  direction  in  that  region  ;  enough,  perhaps,  to  lead  to  the  suspi- 
cion, thatthe  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  through  which  the  waters 
must  have  rushed,  might  have  considerably  modified  their  course. 
But  I  think  that  the  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  is  not  so  great  an  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  as  the  Sisy- 
phean task,  which  must  have  been  accomplished,  if  it  be  true,  of  urg- 
ing upwards,  over  so  long  and  steep  inclined  planes,  bowlders  so 
large  and  so  numerous.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  reduction 
of  the  gravity  of  these  bowlders  when  in  water,  I  confess  I  cannot 
conceive  how  such  a  work  could  have  been  effected  by  this  agency. 
Yet  neither  can  I  conceive  how  those  diluvial  elevations  and  depress-  ^ 
ions,  that  have  been  described  in  various  parts  of  the  Stale,  could  hara 
been  produced  by  a  delnge.  For  they  are  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  to 
transcend  by  far,  the  maximum  effect,  which  I  can  conceive  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  flood  of  waters.  Still  it  Is  undeniable  that  these  did  re- 
sult from  such  an  agency.  Hence  1  may  underrate  the  power  of  that 
same  agency  in  ihe  removal  of  detritus. 

I  acltnowledgH,  however,  that  I  should  be  inclined  lo  refer  the  dilu- 
vial phenomena  in  the  western  part  of  the  Stale,  lo  a  difierent  and  an 
earlier  deluge  than  the  last  —  perhaps  to  the  retiring  waves  when 
the  alrata  were  firsl  elevated  —  did  not  facts  forbid  it.  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  these,  and  shall  soon  mention  another  aiill  more  con- 
clusive. 

In  stating  the  facts  relating  to  the  bowlders  of  sieoite  on  Mount 
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Tom,  I  have  shown  that  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  situa- 
tion, is  not  confined  to  the  west  part  of  the  State.     Another  case  still 
more  remarkable,  exists  on  Mount  Toby ;  although  not  embracing  so 
wide  an  extent  of  country.     To  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
the  eastern  side  of  that  mountain  is  very  steep ;    forming,  indeed,  in\ 
some  place*^,  a  mere  precipice,  very  difficult  to  scale.     A  narrow  val- 
ley separates  this  side  of  the  mountain  from  the  extensive  gneiss 
range  lying  east,  and  rising  gradually  into  mountain  ranges,  nearly 
as  high  as  Toby.     Now  on  this  steep  eastern  escarpment  of  Toby, 
even  to  its  summit,  we  find  scattered  bowlders  of  gneiss,  of  precisely 
the  characters  of  the  gneiss  in  the  north  part  of  Leverett  and  in  Mon- 
tague.    True,  the  gneiss  range  extends  so  far  to  the  west  in  Monta- 
gue, that  a  current  of  water  from  the  north,  or  from  n,  few  degrees 
east  of  north,  would  carry  detritus  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  Toby. 
But  how  is  it  possible  that  any  aqueous  agency  could  have  driven  it 
up  so  steep  a  declivity  ?     There  are  three  remarks  that  may  afford 
the  mind  a  little  relief,  perhaps,  in  this  difficulty.     One  is,  that  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Toby,  are  several  ravines,  running  northeasterly, 
with  brooks  at  their  bottom ;  and  these  might  have  once  presented 
slopes  less  difficult  of  ascent,  than  at  present.      Another  is,  that  the 
conglomerate  rock  of  Toby,  may  have  been  much  worn  away  by 
alluvial  agents  since  the  removal  of  these  bowlders,  and  consequently 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  may  have  been  formerly  much  less 
precipitous.     Indeed,  the  great  quantity  of  huge  rocky  maapes  that 
lie  along  the  base,  renders  such  a  supposition  probable.      Finally, 
these  bowlders  may  have  been  removed  to  their  present  situation  ere 
the  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  existed,  and  before  the 
elevation  of  the  strata  into  their  present  situation.      For  I  know  of 
no  circumstances  in  the  region,  that  are  opposed  to  such  a  suppo- 
sition. 

Mixed  with  the  granite  bowlders  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hoosac 
mountain,  are  masses  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  granite,  distinguished  by 
its  unusual  tendency  to  disintegration.  The  parent  rock,  from  which 
it  was  derived,  I  have  never  yet  discovered ;  but  predict  that  it  will 
he  found  along  the  western  side  of  Hoosac  mountain,  in  Clarksburg, 
or  &rther  nortL 

The  second  argument  that  shows  the  direction  of  the  last  diluvial 
current  in  Massachusetts  to  have  been  towards  the  south  and  south- 
east, is  based  upon  the  existence  of  grooves,  furrows,  and  scratches, 
npoQ  the  sur&ces  of  the  rocks,  that  have  never  been  moved  from 
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their  place.     The  water  worn  appearance  of  those  nwka,  in  Fvery 

part  of  the  State,  which  are  undergoing  no  disintegration  at  iheir 
surface,  must,  it  would  seem,  arrest  the  attention  of  a  very  careless 
observer;  aUhough  I  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  so  few  men 
who  have  noticed  the  fact.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  rocks  are 
not  merely  smoothed,  but  are  grooved  and  furrowed,  as  if  heavy  and 
irregular  bodies  had  been  dragged  over  their  surfaces.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  exhibits  a  rock  of  this  description  near  the  tum[)ike,  from 
Boston  to  Chelmsford,  near  the  line  between  Bedford  and  BiUerica, 
and  not  far  from  the  sixteenth  mile  stone  from  Boston.  The  rock  is 
intcrmediale  between  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  lis  strata  seams  run  in 
the  direction  a,  a  ;  and  the  grooves  and  scratches  in  (he  direction  b,  b. 
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The  Brection  of  these  grooves  is  nearly  north  and  south  ;  and  tbi* 
ie  their  general  course  in  every  part  of  the  State,  cast  of  Hoosac 
mountain.  Commonly,  however,  they  run  a  few  degrees  east  of 
Bouth,  and  west  of  north.  I  shall  first  mention  several  localities 
where  these  furrows  carrespond  in  direction  to  this  description,  and 
then  notice  a  few  in  the  weal  pan  of  the  Stole. 

One  hundred  rods  east  of  the  village  on  Fall  River,  in  Troy,  are 
grooves  and  scratches  on  granite.  Some  of  the  bowlders  lying  on 
ihe  surface  here  will  weigh  from  50  to  100  tons. 

Similar  grooves  occur  on  a  road  leading  from  the  south  part  of 
Sciluate  to  Hanover  four  comers.     The  rock  is  granile. 

Also  in  Abinglon,  Randolph,  Canton,  Sharon,  Dedham.  and  Do- 
ver;  on  granile  and  sienite;  very  common.  , 

Also  on  the  conglomerate  in  Dorchester. 

In  passing  from  Worcester  lo  Berlin,  through  Boylston,  the  like 
appearances  present  themselves  frequently  on  the  surface  of  the  gneiM 
and  mica  slate. 
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Likewise  in  several  places  between  Andover  and  Boston,  on  gran- 
ite and  sienite. 

The  high  hill  of  gneiss  in  the  center  of  Rutland,  exhibits  the 
same. 

On  the  top  of  Wachusett  mountain,  3000  feet  above  the  ocean,  a 
few  rods  northwest  from  the  prospect  house,  these  furrows  may  be 
seen ;  though  less  distinct  than  in  many  other  places.  The  rock  gen- 
erally on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  appears  distinctly  water-worn. 

In  Westford,  oi^e  mile  north  of  the  meeting  house,  on  the  road  to 
Dunstable,  is  a  fine  example,  on  mica  slate. 

In  Marblehead,  on  sienite,  15i  rods  southeast  of  the  residence  of 
the  Hon.  William  Reed,  near  a  meeting  house,  are  quite  distinct 
furrows. 

They  appear  on  gneiss,  near  the  meeting  house  in  Petersham, 
though  not  very  distinct. 

At  the  north  end  of  Federal  Street,  in  Greenfield,  and  also  half  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  Episcopal  church,  on  the  road  to  Gill,  these 
grooves  are  very  distinct,  on  red  sandstone. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  Deerfield,  near  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
rirer,  about  two  miles  north  of  Sunderland  bridge,  they  occur  on  trap 
rock.  Also  very  distinct  and  numerous  in  the  north  part  of  Sunder- 
land, from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  river,  on  sandstone  and  green- 
stone. Other  cases  in  the  Connecticut  valley  might  be  mentioned ; 
tut  as  they  might  reasonably  be  imputed  to  fluviatile  action,  if  there 
were  no  other  similar  cases  on  higher  ground,  I  shall  omit  them. 
Indeed,  I  am  in  this  case  inclined  to  believe  them  of  fluviatile  ori- 
gin: except  perhaps  where,  as  in  Gill,  we  find  grooves  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  hills. 

Between  Whitingham  and  Wilmington,  Vt.  are  numerous  cases 
on  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

A  very  fine  example  occurs  on  the  lofty  hills  in  the  north  part  of 
Rowe.  This  hill  rivals  even  Hoosac  mountain  in  elevation.  Near 
Howe  meeting  house,  is  another  example.  Fifty  rods  south  of  the 
meeting  house  in  Heath — a  point  higher  than  the  center  of  Rowe 
■^are  several  other,  though  no  very  striking  examples. 

In  Blanford  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  diluvial  grooves 
in  the  State.     The  hill  half  a  mile  north  of  the  congregational  meet- 
ing house,  where  it  occurs,  is  very  high ;    overlooking  all  the  sur- 
rounding mountainous  country. 
A  similar  example  may  be  seen  near  the  meeting  house  in  Norfolk, 
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Ci.  Also  on  Canaan  mountain.  4  or  S  miles  south  o(  MoBsachiuctis 
line. 

On  the  con  glomerate  in  the  southeast  part  of  Newport.  R.  Island. 
may  be  seen  diluvial  scratches,  running  from  10  to  iO  degrees  west 
of  north  and  east  cif  south. 

From  what  has  bet:n  said  concerning  the  distribution  of  bowlders 
as  we  approach  the  western  part  of  the  State,  we  should  eitpcct  that 
these  furrows  would  there  have  a  direction  nearly  northwest  and 
southeast.  Accordingly,  near  the  turnpike  from  Greonfiutd  lo  Wil 
liamslown,  on  ihe  lop  of  Hoosac  mountain,  which  is  about  2400  fcei 
above  the  sea,  we  find  grooves  on  the  mica  slote,  runjiing  W.  20°  N 
This  is  near  the  eastern  margin  of  tho-mountain.  They  occur,  also, 
near  tho  western  margin;  having  nearly  the  same  direction.  In 
the  northwest  part  of  Windsor,  just  where  the  Hoosac  mountain  be- 
gins lo  slope  westerly,  I  found  grooves  running  nearly  north  and 
south.  But  for  3  or  4  miles  easterly  from  the  meeting  house  are  nu- 
merous distinct  cases  where  tho  course  ts  almost  exactly  northwvM 
and  southeast. 

In  the  west  part  of  Worthinglon,  which  is  several  miles  enst  of  ihc 
top  of  the  mountain,  these  grooves  run  W.  30°  N.  But  in  Middle- 
field,  where  they  abound  near  the  meeting  house,  and  the  residence 
of  Gen.  Mack,  ihey  run  much'  nearer  north  and  south.  On  lliat  part 
of  Saddle  Mountain,  called  Bald  Mountoin,  also,  are  faint  scratchei^ 
very  dilJicult  lo  examine  on  account  of  their  coinciding  so  nearlv 
with  the  direction  of  the  layers  of  the  rock.  But  tliey  run  not  far 
from  north  and  south.  Gray  Lock,  which  is  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  Bald  Mountain,  is  so  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  thai 
I  had  no  opportunity  lo  discover  diluvial  furrows,  if  they  exist  there^ 

In  passing  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  to  West  Slockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts, through  Greenbush,  Schoodack,  Nassau,  and  Chatham,  I  met 
with  several  examples  of  diluvial  grooves  upon  tho  surface  of  the 
gray  wacke;  particularly  in  Schoodack  and  Nassau.  Their  direction 
was  almost  uniformly  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  though  sometimes  approach- 
ing a  few  degrees  nearer  to  north  and  south.  The  surface  of  this 
rock  in  general,  especially  of  tho  slaty  varieties,  is  too  liable  lo  d^ 
composition  to  ret.ain  for  centuries  the  marks  of  former  ahrasions; 
and  I  was  rather  surprised  lo  meet  with  any  instances.  Yet  I  mat 
satisfied  that  some  rocks  retain  these  marks,  although  their  surfiices 
have  suffered  disintegration  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  that  of  iha 
grooves.     For  since  the  disintegration  takes  place  at  the  sur&ceDiilyi 
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the  grooves  and  correspondent  ridges  may  remain,  although  layer 
after  layer  scales  off  Yet  the  ridges  will  be  liable  to  sufier  rather 
the  most  from  atmospheric  agents ;  and,  therefore,  in  some  rocks, 
they  will  probably  soon  disappear. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  suggest  a  caution  against  mistaking 
the  structure  of  the  rock  as  revealed  by  disintegration,  for  these  dilu* 
▼ial  furrows.  Some  varieties  of  mica  slate  exhibit  a  surface  extremely 
resembling  one  mechanically  grooved.  But  in  that  rock,  the  direc- 
tion of  these  pseudo-grooves  always  corresponds  with  that  of  the  lay- 
ers of  the  rock  \  and  thus  the  deception  may  be  discovered.  But 
sienite  and  greenstone,  which  contain  segregated  veins,  sometimes 
present  cases  that  are  very  perplexing.  One  of  these  may  be  seen 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Tom,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  signal  staff,  erected 
for  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  State.  The  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  apparent  furrows  there,  is  nearly  north  and  south ;  and 
did  they  not  run  east  and  west  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  spot,  I 
should  have  put  down  this  as  a  genuine  case  of  diluvial  grooves. 
But  examination,  after  my  suspicions  were  excited  by  this  circum- 
stance, satisfied  me  that  it  is  only  the  internal  structure  of  the  rock, 
that  is  here  revealed  by  the  unequal  disintegration  of  the  sur&ce. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  diluvial  grooves  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State :  I  think  it  obvious,  from  the  examples  that 
have  been  adduced,  that  the  general  direction  of  the  waters  there,  as 
well  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York,  must  have  been  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  The  two  exceptions  mentioned,  I  think  may  be 
explained  by  their  local  situation,  in  consistency  with  this  supposi- 
tion. 

Now  these  furrows  on  Hoosac  mountain,  and  in  New  York,  are  as 
distinct  as  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  :  and,  therefore,  we  must 
consider  them  all  as  produced  at  the  same  epoch.  Had  there  been  any 
great  difference  in  the  time  of  their  production,  especially  had  one 
set  of  them  been  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  the  strata,  and  the 
other  of  the  last  deluge  —  events  that  form  almost  the  limits  of  geol- 
ogical changes  in  point  of  time  —  the  oldest  must  have  been  lost,  or 
become  obscure.  Whatever  difHculties  attend  the  supposition,  there- 
fore, I  think  we  must  regard  all  these  diluvial  grooves  in  the  State  as 
resulting  from  the  same  deluge. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind  of  diluvial  ac- 
tion. But  the  cases  that  have  been  described,  occurring  as  they  do 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  frequently  upon  its  highest  mountains, 
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seem  sufflcient  to  lead  every  reasonable  man  to  the  condualon,  thitt 
these  grooves  and  furrows  were  produced  by  the  large  bowlders, 
which  now  strew  the  surface,  and  exhibit  in  their  rounded  fonns  and 
smooth  surfaces,  the  marks  of  powerful  abrasion.  And  since  we 
uniformly  find  these  bowlders  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  their 
parent  rock,  how  can  we  doubt  that  a  mighty  currents  of  water  has 
sometime  or  other  swept  over  the  surface  from  the  north  and  north- 
west. It  seems  to  me,  that  in  regard  to  Massachusetts,  the  evidence 
of  such  a  deluge  is  complete;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be 
more  conclusive. 

It  is  maintained  by  those  geologists  who  account  for  all  geological 
changes  by  existing  causes,  acting  as  they  now  do,  that  most  o^  the 
stratum  which  I  have  described  as  diluvium,  has  been  produced  and 
brought  into  its  present  state  by  the  action  of  existing  streams,  rains, 
frost,  and  other  agents  now  in  operation.  But  the  simple  fiict  that 
the  current  must  have  had  a  southerly  direction  in  every  part  of  the 
Btate,  and  has  lefl  traces  of  its  action  on  our  highest  mountains,  ren- 
ders such  a  supposition,  it  seems  to  me,  altogether  untenable.  For 
bow  could  rivers  have  risen  so  high ;  or  how,  unless  it  were  a  single 
river,  not  less  than  200  miles  wide,  could  the  waters  have  produced 
such  effects  1  The  same  difficulty  is  in  the  way  of  supposing,  as  do 
some  fluvialists,  that  the  land  was  once  much  lower  than  at  present, 
having  been  gradually  elevated  by  earthquakes.  Admit,  if  it  be 
wished,  that  the  surface  was  once  much  lower  than  its  present  level : 
the  difficulty  will  still  be  to  find  a  current  200  miles  wide. 

Other  geologists,  who  perceive  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such  causes 
to  account  for  diluvium,  have  imputed  very  much  of  it,  and  also  dilu- 
vial grooves  and  furrows,  to  the  retiring  waters  of  the  ocean,  when 
first  the  solid  strata  were  elevated.  I  doubt  not  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  much  of  the  diluvium  that  now  covers  the  globe.  But  I 
think  it  quite  obvious  that  all  the  diluvium  in  Massachusetts,  which 
was  produced  by  this  and  other  causes,  has  been  modified  by  a  deluge 
long  subsequent  to  the  elevation  of  our  continent  from  the  ocean. 
For  by  examining  the  sections  of  our  rock  strata,  appended  to  this 
Report,  as  well  as  the  map  illustrative  of  the  course  of  the  same,  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  prevailing  dip  is  easterly,  and  their  general 
direction  north  and  south.  Hence  the  anticlinal  line  of  these  strata, 
must  be  sought  farther  west  than  Massachusetts ;  and,  consequently, 
the  retiring  waters  must  have  rushed  from  the  west  at  that  epoch. 
But  th«  actual  current  of  the  last  deluge  came  from  the  north  and 
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oorthwest,  as  I  have  abundantly  shown ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not 
have  resulted  from  the  elevation  of  the  strata. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  however,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  strata  of  the  fray  wacke  formation  run  generally  east  and  west. 
But  they  dip  northerly ;  and  hence  the  current  of  water,  which  their 
elevation  produced,  must  have  been  towards  the  north :  though  if  we 
sappose  it  to  have  been  southerly,  this  formation  is  too  limited  in  ex- 
tent to  account  for  diluvial  action  over  the  whole  State. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  showing  that  the  last  deluge, 
that  swept  over  this  State,  was  long  subsequent  to  the  elevation  of  the 
strata.  If  we  admll,  what  I  think  is  true,  that  the  tertiary  formation 
exhibited  on  the  map  along  Connecticut  river,  was  deposited  before 
the  last  deluge,  it  will  follow  that  the  elevation  of  the  strata  could  not 
have  been  the  cause  of  that  deluge.  For  the  strata  of  this  tertiary 
formation  are  horizontal ;  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  deposited 
afier  the  elevation  of  the  strata  of  the  solid  rocks  beneath.  Other- 
wise the  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation  would  also  have  been  raised 
and  dislocated.  Hence  there  must  have  been  at  least  an  interval  long 
enough,  between  the  elevation  of  the  strata  and  the  last  deluge,  for 
the  deposition  of  this  tertiary  formation.  And  if  we  take  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Macculloch,*  in  respect  to  the  filling  up  of  tne  lakes  of 
Scotland,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  this  will  be  shown  to  have 
been  no  ephemeral  period.  He  states  that  these  lakes  "  shoal  "  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  foot  in  a  century :  and  I  apprehend  that  the  tertiary 
formation  under  consideration  cannot  be  less  than  150  feet  in  depth. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  period  that 
actually  intervened  between  these  two  events;  which  maybe  regarded 
as  almost  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  geological  catastrophes  that  have 
happened  on  our  globe.  This  opinion  might  be  sustained  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts  and  principles ."  but  I  conceive  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  entering  into  such  discussions. 

I  may  seem  here,  however,  to  be  advancing  opinions  contradictory 
to  the  Mosaic  chronology  of  the  globe.  But  they  are  simply  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  intef  pretation  of  that  record.  If  we  only  suppose, 
what  many  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  philologists  maintain,  and 
what  geological  researches  imperiously  demand,  that  Moses,  after 
describing  in  the  first  verse  of  his  history,  the  original  creation  of  the 
universe  "  in  the  beginning,"  passes  over  in  silence  a  long  interven- 
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in^  period,  before  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  earth  in  its  present 
Atute,  and  of  the  creation  of  its  present  inhabitants,  all  apparent  col- 
lision between  geology  and  revelation  vanishes.  Such  an  opinion  I 
have  adopted,  not  merely  because  facts  in  geology  demand  it,  but  be- 
cause it  seems  equally  required  by  a  fiur  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Moses. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fidr  re- 
suh  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  I  have  presented  on  the 
subject  of  diluvial  action  is,  that  a  mighty  deluge  has  swept  from  the 
north  and  northwest  over  every  part  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  original  clevatjbn  of  the  strata  of 
rocks ;  nor  can  our  diluvial  phenomena  be  explained  by  the  agency 
of  rivers,  rains,  frosts,  or  any  other  agent  now  in  action.  This  del- 
uge must,  then  have  occurred  since  the  earth's  surfisice  assumed  essen- 
tially its  present  form ;  and  was  the  last  of  those  catastrophes  to 
which  this  part  of  the  globe  has  been  subject ;  and  which  cannot  be 
rtstarrtid  to  existing  agencies.  The  enquiry  naturally  arises,  whether 
tbi«  deluge  was  identical  with  that  described  by  Moses.  I  have  ai- 
ftmdy  remarked  that  this  question  can  have  no  very  great  interest  as 
l#isaring  upon  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  historian ;  since  nearly  aU 
gi^/logists  agree  that  their  science  exhibits  no  evidence  against  the 
ffrimrrvnce  of  such  a  deluge  as  he  has  described.  Yet,  as  it  is  a 
r.ttHrsuiUiriniic  of  human  nature  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
Hud  tiM  it  ha3  been  customary  to  impute  almost  every  geological 
K\mn(f*i  Ut  the  deluge  of  Noah,  is  it  not  probable  that  philosophers, 
dic^uirted  with  so  much  false  reasoning  on  the  subject,  will  be  apt  to 
overlook  even  creditable  geological  evidence  of  that  event  ?  I  have 
«h//wri,  if  f  mistake  not,  that  the  last  deluge  in  Massachusetts  was 
•ifMVi'f«al,  and  that  it  was  comparatively  recent.  The  deluge  of  Noah 
ift  df'tt4'.n\Hfd  as  universal  over  the  globe ;  and  historical  records  give 
UH  Wf  M''^:ount  of  one  more  recent.  Where  then  is  the  objection 
M^MiriM  considering  them  as  identical?  Until  some  substantial  rea- 
nttn  can  be  given  against  such  a  conclusion,  is  it  not  unphilosophicai 
itt  ftiitim*,  U)  admit  it  ? 

I  liiive  thus  far  reasoned  exclusively  from  diluvial  action  in  Mas- 
uMi'btiK'Hts,  But  there  is  evidence  that  the  last  deluge  rushed  from 
lUt*  north  over  all  that  part  of  North  America,  between  Nova  Scotia 
nw\  liik<;  Huron.  Dr.  Bigsby  has  stated  facts  in  the  sixth  volume 
ni  iUti  ( }in<Ao;r'u:'d\  Transactions,  and  the  Messrs.  Lapham,  more  re- 
rnitily,  in  the  Md  volume  of  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  proving  the 
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truth  of  this  statement  in  respect  to  the  country  about  our  western 
lakes ;  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger,  in  their  recent,  able  memoir 
on  the  Mineralogy  and  Gkology  of  Nova  Scotia,  have  drawn  the 
same  inference  firom  the  present  position  of  erratic  bowlders  in  that 
country.  Do  not  these  facts,  in  connection  with  those  stated  in  this 
report,  render  it  extremely  probable,  that  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
North  America,  the  current  came  from  the  north :  although  some- 
what deflected  in  some  places  by  local  causes  1 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  facts  that  have  been  observed  in  relation  to 
diluvial  action  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  seem  to  justify  the  inference 
that  the  last  deluge  in  those  persons  of  the  globe,  came  from  the 
north ;  though  modified  in  its  course  by  local  causes.*  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  this  deluge,  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe, 
bad  this  direction ;  and  may  have  been  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
an  extensive  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  Artie  ocean.  De  La  Bee  he, 
in  his  recent  able  Geological  Manual,!  seems  to  regard  the  **  center 
of  disturbance"  as  situated  to  the  north  of  Europe;  and  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  diluvial  action  in  America  was  merely  the  result  of  the 
mighty  wave,  proceeding  from  that  center.  But  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  accounts.which  European  geologists  have  given  us  of  dilu- 
vial action,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether 
it  has  lefl  traces  by  any  means  as  striking  as  in  this  country.  As 
to  grooves  and  furrows  in  the  rocks,  for  example,  the  writer  above 
quoted  says,  that  **  Sir  James  Hall  even  considers  that  a  rush  over 
the  land  (in  Scotland,)  has  left  traces  of  its  course  in  the  shape  of 
forrows,  which  the  transported  mineral  substances,  moving  with  great 
Telocity,  have  cut  in  the  solid  rocks  beneath."  Such  language  im- 
plies that  these  traces  are  by  no  means  common,  as  in  our  country. 
Have  we  not  then  reason  for  supposing  that  the  "  center  of  disturb- 
ance" might  have  been  situated  nearer  to  this  continent  than  to  Eu- 
rope ?  although  the  general  direction  of  the  current  on  both  conti- 
nents seems  to  imply  that  its  situation  was  not  far  from  the  north  pole. 

*  Mr.  J.  PhUlips  infers  from  recent  examination  in  Yorkshire,  England,  thai  the 
diluvial  carrent  there  was  from  the  north  and  northwest.  And  Mr.  Murchisson 
finds  that  the  direction  of  the  diluvial  markings  on  the  rocks  in  Brora  district, 
ScoUand,  is  uniformly  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  See  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Vol. 3,  N.  Seriee,  pp.  I40and  150. 
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The  recent  profound  and  splendid  generalizations  of  Elie  de  Beau- 
inont,  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  at  various  epochs. 
seem  to  have  rendered  it  all  but  cetmin.  that  the  deluge  of  histor; 
was  produced  by  such  an  event.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Beaumont. 
The  elevation  of  a  chain  of  mountains  from  (he  ocean's  bed,  '•  would 
produce  effects  in  countries  remole  from  the  spot,"  says  he,  "  similar 
to  the  sudden  and  iranaieiil  deluge  of  which  we  find  traces,  and  of  a 
unifonu  dale,  in  the  archives  of  all  people."  —  •' If  thai  hislorical 
event,"  he  adds,  "  be  nothing  else  but  ihe  latest  of  the  revolutions  on 
the  earth's  surlace,  ii  will  be  natural  lo  enquire,  what  chain  of  monn- 
tains  was  elevated  al  the  same  dale;  and  possibly  it  will  reach  the 
case  lo  remark,  that  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  whose  breathing  volca- 
noes are  yet  generally  active,  forms  a  rid(je  the  most  extended,  the 
most  decided,  and  the  least  changed  from  iho  actual  eirtemal  config* 
uration  of  the  terrestrial  globe."*  If  it  ho  true,  however,  that  the 
diluvium,  which  I  have  described,  received  its  present  form  and  po- 
sition from  the  historical  deluge;  and  if  ihe  direction  of  the  current  in 
all  northern  countries  was  from  the  north  ;  ii  is  difficult  lo  conceive 
how  either  the  flux  or  reflux  of  the  ocean,  produced  by  the  elevation 
of  ihe  Andes,  could  have  been  in  that  direction.  But  the  history  of 
Iceland  proves,  ihat  mountains  have  been  elevated  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  globe  by  internal  forces,  within  a  comparatively  rccenl 
period;  and  this  circumstance  takes  away  all  improbabilities  from 
the  supposition  that  the  center  of  disturbance  was  there  at  the  time  of 
the  Mosaic  deluge.  And  is  not  this  opinion  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antediluvian  elephant,  incased  in  ice.  on  the  shores  or 
KamlBchaika ;  and  of  the  liger  in  the  frozen  gravel  of  iho  same  re- 
gions ;  showing  that  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  ocean  were  poured  ov\ 
that  country  when  these  animals  were  enveloped,  producing  such 
change  of  temperature,  that  not  until  the  present  century,  did  the  ice 
melt  away  enough  to  disclose  their  remains. 

Before  concluding  this  subjecl  of  alluvium  and  diluvium.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  makinjr  a.  shoK  digression.  Although  it  maj; 
seem  arrogant  in  one  who  has  never  personally  inspected  the  cele- 
brated mounds  of  our  western  slates,  so  universally  regarded  as  ths 
work  of  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  advance  the  opinion  with  great  confr" 
dence.  that  they  are  almost  universally  the  results  of  diluvial  and 
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▼iatile  action.     To  say  nothing  of  their  great  number  and  size,  which 
would  render  their  construction  a  work  of  ages  for  all  the  millions 
of  the  globe,  there  is  ones  fact  stated  by  an  acute  writer,  that  must  put 
the  question  at  rest.     He  says  that  he  *'  had  never  examined  one  that 
was  not  composed  of  different  strata  of  earth,  invariably  lying  hori* 
zontally  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mound,"*    Now  I  take  it  upon  me 
to  say,  that  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  pile  up  large 
hills  of  loam,  sand,  clay,  &c,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  stratified  structure 
here  spoken  o£    Let  any  man  but  examine  the  alluvial  or  tertiary 
banks  of  a  river  having  a  stratified  structure,  and  he  will  at  once  see 
that  human  skill  can  never  imitate  this  work  of  water.      These 
mounds,  therefore,  scattered  as  they  are  in  immense  numbers  over 
the  western  regions,  are  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man.     They 
were  either  piled  up  by  diluvial  action,  or  they  are  remnants  of  ter- 
tiary formations,  that  have  been  mostly  removed  by  rains,  land  floods, 
and  deluges.    We  have  an  abundance  of  just  such  mounds  in  New 
England,  which  need  only  a  lively  fancy  to  convert  into  the  products 
of  a  once  mighty  and  highly  civilized  people.      The  southeastern 
part  of  Massachusetts  abounds  with  hills  of  this  description.     In  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  State  they  are  less  common.     Yet  the  trav- 
der  will  frequently  meet  with  elevations  of  this  kind,  which  viewed 
in  certain  directions  are  regular  cones.     Such  examples  may  be  seen 
m  Franklin  and  its  vicinity.     One  occurs  a  mile  or  two  east  of  the 
meeting  house  in  Enfield,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream :   and  a 
similar  one  may  be  seen  in  Deerfield,  at  the  foot  of  Long  Hill,  two 
miles  south  of  the  village.     In  making  the  road,  one  half  this  mound 
haa  been  dug  away,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  horizontal  strata.    Others  may 
be  seen  on  the  stage  road  between  Belchertown  and  Ware.      That 
such  elevations  should  have  been  selected,  both  in  New  England  and 
at  the  west,  for  the  habitations,  the  forts,  and  the  burying  places  of 
the  aboriginals,  is  just  what  we  might  expect.     And  this  circumstance 
has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  these  mounds  are  artificial. 
Nor  will  the  belief  that  we  can  point  to  monuments  of  human  skill 
more  ancient  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  be  likely  to  receive  a  very 
strict  scrutiny,  or  be  easily  abandoned 

Stratification  of  Diluvium, 
Though  in  this  formation  the  materials  be  confusedly  mingled  to* 
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getber,  yet  it  muat  not  be  understood  that  it  is  entirely  homogCTiotit 
and  destitute  of  siraiificalioa.  In  all  deluges,  during  their  swelling 
and  subsiding',  tbcre  will  be  mare  or  less  of  flux  and  retlux,  of  vio- 
lence and  quiescence  in  the  waters,  and  of  course  the  materials  de- 
posited will  bo  sometimes  liner  than  at  others.  This  wilJ  lay  lh« 
foundatioD  for  stratification,  and  indeed,  most  diluvium  exhibits  as 
much  of  ii  as  those  coarse  consoiidaled  conglomerates  in  the  older 
rocks,  wbich  sometimes  ahernale  with  sandstones  and  even  shales. 
This  resemblance  in  their  character  is  intercsiing,  because  it  proves 
an  identity  of  causes  in  their  production,  ll  is  not  very  commoit, 
however,  to  see  in  our  diluvium  a  very  sudden  change  from  coarse 
to  fine  matenals,  I  was  hence  interested  in  the  section  of  a  diluvial 
hill  in  Schoodack,  N.  York,  ihro'igh  wbich  {as  laid  bare  by  excava- 
ting the  road,)  there  extended  a  stratum  of  loam,  the  mass  of  the  hill 
being  made  up  of  coarse  gravel.  This  stratum  n-as  only  a  foot  thick 
at  its  upper  extremity,  and  dipped  a  few  degrees  towards  the  north. 
Near  its  lower  exlremiiy,  it  had  been  bent  downwards  nearly  al  right 
s  shown  below;  and  the  upright  portions  were  drawn  out 
as  if  in  a  plastic  state  when  the  lower  part  slid  downwards.  For  to 
suppose  that  ibe  hill  had  thus  sunk,  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
case  ;  and  as  such  an  occurrence  would  be  more  likely  to  lake  place 
when  (he  whole  mass  was  saturated  with  water,  we  should  expect 
that  the  loam  would  be  in  a  plastic  state.  Very  probably  the  inclined 
position  of  ihe  whole  stratum  resulted  from  a  slipping  down  of  that 
pan  of  the  hill  which  embraced  it. 


Mineral  Content*. 
Since  diluvium  embraces  portions  of  every  rock  thai  rises  to  th« 
B  might  expect  to  find  in  it  specimens  of  « "    " 
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which  the  rocks  in  place  contain.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  enumer- 
ate a  very  extensive  list,  in  this  formation,  in  Massachusetts.  But 
this  could  be  of  no  use:  and  I  shall  only  mention  the  few  which  are 
of  special  interest 

The  most  important  of  these  is.  native  gold,  which  exists  in  dilu- 
vium in  Somerset  Vt.  The  soil  from  which  I  saw  it  washed,  was 
taken  only  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  consisted  of  loam,  or 
of  sand  and  clay,  containing  vegetable  matter.  Deeper  in  the  ground 
the  materials  are  coarse.  But  to  what  depth  the  gold  extends,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  As  I  have  given  an  extended  description  of  the 
features  of  this  gold  region  in  the  first  part  of  the  report,  and  shall 
hereaAer  more  particularly  describe  its  mode  of  occurrence  in  the 
talcose  slate,  from  which  it  has  been  washed,  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  subject  here. 

A  few  years  since  a  mass  of  native  copper  was  found  in  th^  di- 
luvium of  Whately,  weighing  17  ounces  avoirdupois.  Its  shape  was 
irregular,  and  it  was  partially  coated  with  the  green  carbonate  of 
copper.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  proceeded  from  the  new 
red  sandstone  or  the  greenstone ;  although  in  Massachusetts,  this 
mineral  has  not  been  found  in  either  of  these  rocks. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana  informs  me,  that  recently  a  small  mass  of 
lamellar  sulphate  of  baryta,  containing  some  specks  of  galena,  and 
with  some  quartz  and  feldspar  attached  to  it,  was  discovered  in  dilu- 
vial gravel  in  Waltham.  This  fact  is  interesting,  because,  with  this 
exception,  no  baryta  has  been  discovered  in  that  vicinity.  Near  the 
spot,  however,  rolled  masses  of  quartz  have  been  dug  up,  containing 
galena.  These  facts  certainly  indicate  a  vein  of  these  minerals  in 
the  vicinity;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  if  ever  it  is  brought  to 
light,  it  will  be  found  north  of  the  spot  where  the  diluvial  fragments 
occur. 

Organic  Remains. 

I  know  of  no  instance  iti  which  organic  remains  of  any  interest 
have  been  found  in  our  diluvium,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  sev- 
eral species  of  recent  shells  in  two  or  three  places.  The  Messrs. 
Danas  state,  that  in  Cambridge,  a  common  species  of  Mya  was  found, 
forming  a  stratum  three  or  four  inches  thick,  in  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
also  strata  of  Mya,  Mytilus,  and  Ostrea,  several  inches  thick,  and 
from  five  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  at  Lechmere  Point ;  and  frag- 
ments of  Mya,  107  feet  below  the  surface,  at  Jamaica  Plains,  in  Rox- 
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bury.  Similar  beds  of  shells  are  also  found  on  Nantucket:  ■ 
Naiica,  Pymla.  Venus,  Crepiduk.  Solen,  Pecten,  Area,  &c.  as  w 
be  more  particularly  described  when  I  treat  of  Plastic  Clay.  I  t 
not  certain  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  shells  occur  in  diluviui 
though  I  regard  that  as  ihs  most  probable  suppoailion. 


3.    TERTIARY  roBMATlOKB. 

For  a  long  time  these  formations  were  confounded  with  alluvium  \ 
and  diluvium:  but  ihey  are  clearly  distinguished  from  both,  by  th> 
much  finer  stale  of  most  of  the  materials  that  compose  them;  by  th« 
greater  rcg'ularity  of  their  stratification  ;  by  their  relatively  inferior 
position,  and  by  containing  peculiar  organic  remains.  As  appean 
from  the  map  aliai^hed  lo  the  recent  geological  work  of  Mr.  Lyell,* 
tertiary  strata  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  surface  of  Europe  5  yet 
geologists  bad  paid  very  little  attention  to  them  till  the  publication  of 
the  work  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniari,  on  the  Paris  Basin,  in  1811.  la 
our  country,  although  these  formations  occupy  a  vast  extent  of  sur* 
fcce,  particularly  in  the  aouibern  States ;  embracing  that  broad  tract 
along  the  coast  marked  on  Mr.  Maclure's  Map  as  alluvial;  yet  have 
ihey  received  but  very  liliie  elucidation.  Messrs.  Morton,  VanuxeiSi . 
and  Conrad,  have,  however,  recently  devoted  themselves  successfidlf 
to  this  s object. 

Aller  the  tertiary  beds  around  Paris  and  London  bad  been  de*>. 
cribed,  it  seemed  for  a  long  lime  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  tertiary' 
strata  all  over  the  world  must  be  identical  with  these:  as  if  thow 
spots  contained  the  types  of  iho  whole  globe.  But  geologists  no* 
find  that  no  formations  arc  more  independent  than  the  tertiary;  aol 
that  it  is  very  difficuh  lo  ascertain  a  precise  identity  of  origin  of  any.' 
two  basins,  oven  when  near  to  one  another ;  and  as  lo  those  that  a« 
widely  separated,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  they  wet< 
deposited  during  the  same  geological  epoch. 

I  shall  describe  the  tertiary  rocks  of  Massachusetts  under  two  d^. 
visions:  1.  The  most  recent  tertiary;  and  *2.  the  Plastic  Clan, 
These  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  mineralogicu' 
characters,  their  organic  remains,  and  the  different  position  of  theaTr 
strata. 
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ley  of  the  Coimeciicut ;  where  they  are  msTked  on  the  map. 
occur  also,  in  small  patches  in  many  other  places  in 
ihey  have  been  marked  on  the  map  in  no  other  place 
bridge  and  Charlesiown.  The  great  resemblance  i 
gical  characters  of  these  beds  all  over  the  State,  thei; 
tioD,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  organic  i 
far  as  they  have  been  examined,  have  made 
ihem  as  distinct  depositcs ;  though  I  have  little  doubt,  that  many  of 
ihem,  at  least,  are  aucb.  Yet  probably  they  do  not  differ  much  in 
But  I  leave  to  future  observers  to  settle  what  1  have  no  means 

deciding, 

These  newest  tertiary  strata  consist  of  horizontal  alternating  layers 


I  the  mineralo- 
horizontat  posi- 


le  scribe 


clay.      Along  the  Connecti- 


is  disturbed  and  piled  up 
mixed  with  transported 
from  10  to    15 


'of  white  siliceous  sand  and  blui 

cut,  the  sand  occupies  the  highest  plac 

most  of  the  surface,      lis  upper  poriio 

irregularly  by  diluvial  action ;  and  3( 

gravel.     But  where  the  streams  have  v 

feel  deep,  they  have  almost  uniformly  disclosed  the  stratum  of   clay. 

id  not  unfrequenily  tracts  of  considerable  extent  are  entirely  swept 

•and,  whereby  the  soil  is  rendered  highly  argillaceous.     Generally 

beds  of  sand  and  gravel  appear  to  be  several  feel  thick  ;  but  some- 

I  have  found  numerous  nhernaiiona  in  the  height  of  a  few  feet, 

even  a  few  inches  —  some  of  the  layers  not  being  more  than  half 

inch  thick.     Some  years  since,   I  obtained  the  following  rough 

;ch  of  a  clifil  a  few  feel  in  height,  in  Deerfield  ;  the  face  of  which 

recently  been  laid  bare  by  the  sliding  away  of  its  outer  poriion. 

;  beds,  a  a,  &c.  b  b,  &c.  r,  and  tl,  represent  different  horizontal  layers 

iflf  sand  and  clay  ;  the  former  becoming  often  very  fine,  and  the  latter 

Sometimes  approaching  to  loam.     Some  of  the  layers  of  clay  were  not 

more  than  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  these  in  general,  with  the  inlcr- 

stratified  sand  beds,  appeared  as  if  deposited  from  water  perfectly  at 

But  the  stratum  e,  presented  a  most  remarkable  exception.      It 

of  angular  and  rounded  pieces  of  cUy,  mixed  with 

and  obviously  resulted  from  the  breaking  up  of  several  thin 

of  clay  and  sand,  by  some   unusual  agitation  of  the  " 

stratum  d,  was  still  more  remarkable.     It  consisted  of  sand  and 
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when  in  a  plastic  stale,  it  had  been  acted  on  bj  Opposidgf  lotenl 

forces. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  section  throws  lig'ht  upon  the  nmnner  is 
which  some  of  the  disturbances  in  the  older  rocks  may  have  been 
produced.  Let  ihe  stratum  c,  be  only  consolidated  by  heat,  or  other- 
wise, and  we  have  a  perfect  conglomerated  sandstone,  or  gray  wacksL 
Lei  the  stratum  tl,  be  not  only  consolidated,  but  partially  raelled.  eo 
as  to  become  in  a  good  degree  crystalline;  and  we  have  thai  variety 
of  mica  slate  or  quartz  rock,  in  which  the  planes  of  stratification  do 
not  correspond  with  the  contorted  schistose  layers.  The  undisturbed 
beds  of  sand,  by  the  same  igneous  action,  might  be  converted  into 
quartz  rock,  or  mica  slate ;  and  the  interlaminated  layers  of  clay, 
into  argillaceous  slate,  or  hornblende  schist,  or  botk  Thus  from 
this  thin  tertiary  formation,  might  result  hornblende  slate,  mica  slate, 
quartz  rock,  argillaceous  slate,  conglomerated  gray  wacke,  and  sand- 
stone :  and  these  might  present  much  of  the  regularity  and  irregu- 
larity, peculiar  to  each  rock.  And  to  accomplish  all  this,  and  also 
to  give  the  strata  an  inclined  position,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the 
the  same  volcanic  agency  to  be  exerted,  which  we  know  has  been  • 
thousand  times  employed  In  the  elevation  of  strata,  and  In  the  pro- 
trusion of  [he  unsiratihed  rocks. 


'  ^!l^ii?^^5^vV•i??• ''»'^*t*^*y.'^^>^^^ 


'^Wz/S^"^^^ 


Flexures  in  the  Laminae  of  Clay, 
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The  preceding  section  was  obtained  on  the  side  of  a  gully,  a  few 
rods  west  of  the  stage  road  at  Long  Hill,  two  miles  south  of  Deer- 
field  north  village.  The  last  year,  I  obtained  the  following  sketch 
from  a  clay  pit,  recently  opened,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Academy,  in 
Deerfield.  The  contorted  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  pit,  was  about 
three  feet  in  perpendicular  thickness ;  and  above  and  below,  (as  shown 
OQ  the  sketch,)  the  layers  of  clay  were  perfectly  regular  and  horizon- 
tal This  proves  beyond  all  question,  that  the  disturbance  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  period, of  the  deposition  of  the  clay ;  and  that 
the  canse  must  have  been  a  transient  one.  A  few  rods  farther  to  the 
eaift,  however,  as  we  pass  up  a  hill,  a  similar  disturbance  of  the  lay- 
ers of  clay  appears  a^a  higher  level,  and  of  several  rods  in  length ; 
proving  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  recurred  at  intervals. 
This  case  differs  from  the  one  first  described,  in  there  being  no  in- 
terstratified  layers  of  sand,  as  are  shown  in  the  preceding  sketch. 


Contortions  in  the  Clay  Beds  :  Deerfield. 

Position  and  thickness  of  the  Strata, 

There  is  no  evidence,  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  find,  to  prove 
that  these  tertiary  strata  have  been  disturbed  since  their  original  de- 
position. Nevertheless,  the  layers,  or  strata,  are  not  always  exactly  hor- 
izontal. Where  the  surface  beneath  is  slightly  undulating,  the  laminae 
cf  clay  are  conformed  to  the  irregularity.  This  produces  a  dip  some- 
times of  two  or  three,  or  even  ^ye  degrees,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
(the  east  side  of  north  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  in  Deerfield,  and  the 
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hiil  a  mile  south  of  Bratilebo rough  east  villag^e.)  it  falls  but  liltleahoTt  ' 
of  10°.  A  leas  dip  may  be  aeon  in  the  clay  hill  east  of  Deerfield 
Academy :  and  in  the  east  part  of  Hadley,  on  the  middle  road  to 
Amherst,  the  laminae  conform  lo  the  gentle  swells  and  depressions  of 
the  ground.  At  the  base  of  steep  hilts,  however,  the  clay  bcda  are 
generally  horizontal ;  because,  as  I  suppose,  the  declivity  was  loo 
steep  to  permit  of  these  deposiiions  in  a  conformable  manner.  This 
fact,  and  the  circumstance  that  in  (hose  cases  where  there  is  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  clay  bed,  the  dip  follows  oo  general  law,  hut  con- 
forms lo  the  surface,  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  this  tertiary  forma- 
tion remains  as  it  was  originally  deposited.  I  mean  that  the  few 
cases  of  dip  which  exist,  do  not  prove  any  disturbing  force  acting 
subsequently  lo  the  deposition  of  the  formation.  And  I  think  we  have 
in  these  cases,  the  maximum  of  inclination  in  a  sedimeniary  dcposite 
of  clay  and  sand,  formed  in  still  water.  For  since  hills  of  every  de- 
gree of  inclination  must  have  existed  in  the  bottom  of  lakes,  ponds,  or 
the  ocean,  in  which  this  formation  was  deposited,  the  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel  would  have  remained  in  a  conformable  position  on  every 
slope  that  was  not  so  steep  as  to  cause  the  materials  to  slide  down. 
I  think  that  in  no  case  the  inclination  is  more  than  10°;  although  I 
have  not  applied  the  clinometer. 

The  measurement  of  a.  base  lino  for  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  State,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  by  Col.  Stevens,  during 
ihe  year  1831,  has  furnished  another  proof  that  this  tertiary  forma- 
tion has  not  been  disturbed  since  its  deposition.  For  the  iracery  of 
that  line,  (nearly  eight  miles  long,)  was  made  upon  this  formation ; 
and  the  two  extremities  were  found  lo  correspond  in  their  level  with- 
in three  feet. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  account  of  the  Connecticut  river  valley,  in  Vol- 
ume 22nd  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  slates  that  the  greatest 
elevation  of  clay  beds  along  Enfield  Falls,  is  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  present  surface  of  the  river  ;  and  this,  if  I  understand  him,  ex- 
ceeds the  general  thickness  of  the  clay  beds  in  that  region.  But  as 
we  descend  into  the  basin  in  which  the  village  of  Deerfield  is  aim- 
aled,  the  clay,  without  any  alternation  of  sand,  is  exposed  not  less 
than  60  feet  in  depth;  and  still  the  bottom  is  not  seen.  A  little  east 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  same  town,  the  layers  of  clay  rise  30  or  40 
feel  above  the  plain,  and  at  ihe  same  place  have  been  penetrated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  25  feet,  without  reaching  the  bottom  :  so  that  in 
this  valley,  tliis  single  bed  of  clay,  cannot  be  leas  thaa  60  or  70  feet 
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thick ;  and  it  may  be  much  more.  The  stratum  of  sand  above  the 
day  is  so  much  mixed  in  its  upper  part  with  diluvium,  that  I  can 
form  bat  a  very  vague  idea  of  its  thickness.  It  can,  however,  hardly 
be  less  than  15  or  20  feet. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  a  stratum  of  sand  is  found  beneath  the 
cky  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  though,  as  already  mentioned,  there 
are  sometimes  numerous  alternations  of  the  sand  and  gravel  in  nar- 
tow  strata,  near  the  line  of  junction.  Mr.  Smith  also  states,  that  in 
excavating  the  canal  at  Enfield  Falls,  the  clay  beds  were  entirely 
cot  through ;  and  that  between  the  beds  and  the  new  red  sandstone, 
was  found  a  confused  mixture  of  rounded  masses  of  sandstone,  green- 
stone, granite,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  mixed  with  red  clay  from  4 
to  20  feet  thick.  This  is  an  interesting  fact ;  because  it  proves  that 
in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone  and  the  terti- 
ary formation  under  consideration,  fluviatile  and  diluvial  currents, 
similar  to  those  that  have  since  existed,  must  have  been  in  operation. 
The  surface  of  the  tertiary  formation  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  has 
been  so  much  acted  upon  by  diluvial  currents,  that  as  already  re- 
marked, I  have  been  at  a  loss  whether  to  describe  it  as  tertiary  or 
diluvial.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  I  believe,  that  genuine  clay  beds,  or 
layers  of  clay,  do  exist  not  far  beneath  the  surface.  This  clay  is 
represented  by  the  well  diggers  as  extremely  hard ;  and  underneath 
it,  are  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  from  70  to  120  feet  thick; 
and  when  perforated,  water  rushes  upwards  with  great  violence. 
The  only  genus  of  organic  remains  found  in  the  tertiary  of  the  Con-- 
Decticut  valley,  I  have  discovered  also  in  the  clay  at  Charlestown ; 
unless  I  have  greatly  misapprehended  its  characters.  But  the  same 
^nus  occurs  also  in  the  clay  beds  of  Nantucket ;  which  I  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  as  belonging  to  the  Plastic  Clay  :  so  that  this 
ifelic  does  not  seem  to  afford  much  aid  in  determining  the  relative 
antiquity  of  these  several  beds. 

As  to  other  limited  patches  of  tertiary  in  the  State,  (excepting  the 
I^lastic  Clay,  which  occupies  its  southeastern  part,)  I  know  almost 
Clothing.  I  have  only  seen  pits  opened  in  them  occasionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  brick.  But  although  the  clay  appears  to  be  min- 
^Talogically  identical  with  that  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  yet  I  have 
xoet  in  it  with  no  sort  of  organic  relic.  These  beds  must  vary  in  rel- 
ative level  several  hundred  feet ;  occupying  as  they  do,  the  depress- 
ions of  the  surface  in  the  various  formations.  This  fact  precludes 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  by  the  same  body  of  waters, 

23 
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unless  they  constituted  an  ocean  deep  enough  to  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  State.  And  such  a  submersion  is  rendered  improbable  by 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  layers  of  clay ;  which  shows  that  no 
elevating  force  has  acted  upon  the  State  since  their  deposftion.  Their 
production  in  difierent  and  independent  basins  of  water,  such  ponds, 
perhaps,  as  now  exist  in  Middleborough,  Troy,  Falmouth,  Webster, 
&c.*  —  is  the  more  probable  hypothesis. 

I  call  these  various  deposites  the  newest  tertiary  in  the  State. 
But  my  only  proof  that  they  are  newer  than  the  plastic  clay  of  the 
southeast  part  of  the  State  is,  that  the  strata  of  the  latter,  at  least,  al 
Martha's  Vineyard,  are  inclined  at  a  high  angle ;  while  those  of  the 
former  are  horizontal.  And  we  know  that  the  older  strata  are  gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  more  inclined  than  the  newer.  I  know  of 
no  place  where  these  two  series  of  strata  are  in  contact,  so  that  their 
true  relative  position  may  be  seen. 

Mineral  Contents. 

I  place  in  this  formation  the  extensive  beds  of  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
(Iftmoni/e,  Beudant:  Prismatic  Iron  Ore,  Mohs:  Brown  Oxide  of 
Iron,  Cleaveland,)  which  occur  in  the  limestone  valleys  of  Berkshire 
county :  and  in  connection  with  the  same  range  of  limestone  and 
mica  slate,  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut.  I  am  aware  that  in  doing 
this,  I  deviate  from  the  opinion  of  several  geologists,  who  have  ex- 
amined these  beds,  and  seem  inclined  to  regard  them  as  belonging 
to  the  mica  slate  or  gneiss.f  But  I  could  not  find  the  slightest  evi- 
dence, at  any  bed  of  this  ore  which  I  visited,  that  it  is  interposed  be- 
tween layers  of  mica  slate,  gneiss,  or  any  other  solid  rock.  It  is, 
however,  usually  associatet^  with  more  or  less  of  clay  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  regard  it  as  belonging  to  a  tertiary  formation.  Generally,  the 
bed  is  covered  by  nothing  but  diluvium;  and  diluvial  action  seems 
sometimes  to  have  disturbed  the  ore  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that 
my  doubt  has  been,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  even  as  high  as 
diluvium,  rather  than  whether  it  belongs  to  the  primitive  rocks.  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  does,  indeed,  speak  of  a  ledge  of  gneiss,  as  being 
brought  to  view  by  the  excavation  at  Kent,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 

^  The  name  of  the  principal  pond  in  this  latter  place,  althoug'h  not  given  on  the 
map,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  so  laconical  and  euphonicaL  It  ifl 
Chargroggagoggmanchoggag-ogg. 

t  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  3.  pp.  213  and  216 :  also  Vol.  8.  p.  30. 
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upper  part  of  the  mine ;  and  he  considers  this  the  roof  of  **  the  vast 
bed  of  clay,  which  forms  the  immediate  enveloping  matter  of  the  ore." 
Although  I  have  not  visited  the  ore  beds  in  Kent,  I  must  be  permit- 
<ed  to  doubt  whether  there  be  not  a  deception  in  respect  to  this  point. 
For  the  occurrence  of  a  "  vast  bed  of  clay,"  unconsolidated,  in  gneiss 
or  mica  slate,  is  such  a  perfect  anomaly  in  geology,  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  without  the  strongest  evidence.  And  when  I  find  these  ore 
beds  at  Salisbury,  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  and  Lenox,  most 
obviously  lying  above  the  primary  rocks,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this 
is  the  case  also  at  Kent :  though  I  would  not  close  my  eyes  against 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  this  hydrate  of  iron  belongs  to  a  tertiary  for- 
mation, it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  deposition  was  isochronous 
with  that  of  the  newest  tertiary  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut :  and 
the  occurrence  in  the  former,  of  so  niuch  iron,  while  it  is  very  spar- 
ingly diseminated  in  the  latter,  is  a  presumptive  argument  against 
their  production  in  the  same  menstruum. 

The  principal  beds  of  the  hydrate  of  iron  in  Berkshire  county,  are 
found  in  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  and  Lenox.  Out  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  beds  at  Bennington,  Vt.  and  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Ct. 
are  best  known.  The  most  common  varieties  are  the  brown  hema- 
tite, and  compact  brown  oxide,  though  the  ochrey  brown  oxide  is 
very  common,  as  well  as  the  argillaceous  oxide.  The,  hematite  is 
often  beautifully  mamillary  and  stalactical.     (Nos.  53,  54,  55.) 

No  one  looks  at  the  stalactical  specimens  of  this  ore,  without  en- 
quiring at  once,  whether  heat  must  not  have  been  concerned  in  its 
production.     For  the  specimens  exceedingly  resemble  certain  stalac- 
tical varieties  of  lava,  or  the  products  of  a  powerful  iron  furnace. 
And  in  their  natural  position,  the  stalactites  usually  hang  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  as  they  woiild  do  if  formed  by  the  dripping  of 
tenacious  melted  matter.     But  after  all,  there  seem  to  be  insuperable 
difficulties  in  admitting  the  igneous  origin  of  hematite.      For  how 
could  heat  have  operated  powerfully  enough  upon  the  hematite  to 
melt  it,  without  melting,  or  at  least  indurating,  the  clay  in  which  it  is 
enveloped  ?    Again,  the  occurrence  of  this  ore  in  calcareous  spar 
and  quartz,  (which  are  usually  of  aqueous  origin,)  shows  that  it 
nxay  be  produced  from  water.     It  is  likewise  now  admitted,  I  believe, 
by  the  ablest  mineralogists,*  that  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  and  bog 

*  Beudant'a  Mioerologie,  VoL  2.  p.  702 :  Dictionaire  Classique  D'  Historie  Natq- 
reUe,  Art.  Per  Hjdrate  or  Hydroxide  :  also  Mobs  Mineralog-y,  Vol.  2.  p.  410. 
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ore,  are  only  impure  varieties  of  hydrate  of  iron.  And  the  bog 
ore  is  daily  forming  before  our  eyes  by  aqueous  deposition,  and 
some  of  it  is  in  fact  the  same  as  the  compact  brown  oxide.  Only  ad- 
mit, then,  that  circumstances  were  favorable  to  crystallization,  whai- 
the  hematite  was  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  water  percolating 
through  clay,  and  may  we  not  conceive  how  that  ore  was  produced  T 

The  oxide  of  manganese^  sometimes  delicately  radiated,  and  some- 
times investing  the  hematite,  occurs  at  probably  all  the  beds  of  hy- 
drate of  iron  that  have  been  mentioned.  I  noticed  it  particularly  at 
the  bed  in  West  Stockbridge :  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  did  exist  ia 
Bennington,  Vt.  in  the  same  connection,  in  large  quantity. 

Associated  with  the  hydrate  of  iron  in  Richmond,  in  a  bed  owned 
by  Mr.  Gates,  there  has  been  found  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  (alumiDa, 
64.  8,  water,  34.  7,)  which  Professor  Torrey  has  named  Gibbsite,  in 
honor  of  Col.  George  Gibbs,  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators,  and  most 
munificent  patrons  of  mineralogy  in  our  country.  It  occurs  mamil- 
lary and  stalactical,  of  a  white  color.  It  may  be  obtained  there  abun- 
dantly ;  and  a  single  specimen  has  been  found  in  Lenox. 

The  nodular  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron  and  yellow  ochre  occur 
occasionally  in  the  tertiary  region  around  Boston,  particularly  in 
Charlestown  and  Cambridge. 

Concretionary  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

In  the  clay  beds  of  the  Connecticut  \'alley,  a  curious  concretion 
occurs,  which  has  received  the  name  of  clay  stone,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  indurated  clay,  that  has  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  wa- 
ter. Indeed,  I  did  not  till  recently  suspect  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  lime:  but  the  application  of  an  acid  produces  considerable  effer- 
vescence. The  general  shape  of  these  concretions  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid,  sometimes  so  flattened  as  to  become  lenticular,  and  some- 
times nearly  spherical.  These  spheroids  are  usually  joined  together 
with  considerable  strength.  They  vary  in  size  from  two  inches, 
down  to  that  of  the  smallest  pigeon  shot,  and  some  of  these  smallest 
are  so  numerously  strung  together,  as  to  become  decidedly  botryoidaL 
In  other  instances,  the  spheroids  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  there 
are  no  interstices  between  them  ;  and  only  slight  convexities  are  ex- 
hibited, in  relief,  on  the  surface.  Not  unfrequently  that  surface  is 
studded  with  minute  spheroids,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 
Sometimes  the  concretion  is  not  spheroidal,  but  simply  an  irregular 
plate,  often  several  inches  across.     In  no  case  docs  the  thickness  of 
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these  plates,  or  a  congeries  of  the  spheroids,  exceed  that  of  a  sioglo 
layer  of  the  clay,  which  is  rarely  more  than  half  an  inch. 

On  breaking  these  concretions  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  solid 
md  compact ;  exhibiting  in  no  instance  the  slightest  marks  of  concre- 
tionary structure,  such  as  we  see  in  the  oolite.  Nor  could  I  bring  to 
light  a  concentric  arrangement  of  the  materials  by  applying  the  heat 
of  a  blow  pipe,  even  till  the  surface  was  fused.  Generally,  however, 
the  heat  of  a  lamp  alone  will  cause  them  to  burst  asunder  with  con- 
siderable force.  The  mass  is  obviously  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  mixed  with  clay,  such  as  that  in  which  they  are  found,  consist- 
ing of  alumina  and  fine  sand,  with  occasional  fine  scales  of  mica. 
The  hardness  of  the  concretion  is  about  the  same  as  the  common  im- 
pure compact  limestones.  It  does  not  constitute  any  considerable 
part  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  is  found.  I  have  observed  it  in  Am- 
herst, Hadley,  South  Hadley  Canal,  Chicopee  in  Springfield,  Green- 
field, &c. ;  also  in  the  clay  beds  along  the  river  Hudson,  near  Albany. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  this  description,  because  I  have  met 
with  but  one  account  of  any  similar  production  in  any  tertiary  strata. 
It  is  obviously  an  example  of  the  solid  concretionary  structure,  and 
must  have  resulted  from  chemical  agencies.     But  are  concretions  the 
result  of  crystalographical  laws  ?     If  so,  why  are  not  crystals  pro- 
duced ?     It  seems  to  me  that  philosophy  is  yet  in  the  dark  on  this 
subject.     At  first  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  concretions  were  the 
oolite  in  a  forming  state ;  and  that  the  consolidation  of  the  clay  would 
develope  a  concentric  structure.     But  my  failure  to  bring  this  to  light 
by  the  application  of  heat,  convinced  me  that  the  opinion  is  unten- 
able. 

The  single  account  of  similar   concretions  referred  to  above,   is^ 

that  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  in  their  description  of  the  Paris  Ba- 
•in.  "  We  find,"  say  they,  "  towards  the  surface  of  that  bed  of  clay, 
(the  Plastic  Clay,)  masses  as  large  as  the  head,  though  often  much 
Smaller,  of  nearly  compact  limestone,  or  made  up  of  small  compact 
Oodules,  aggregated  together  as  if  by  concretion.  These  masses  of 
limestone  have  their  edges  blunted  and  their  angles  both  salient  and 
1* entrant  rounded,  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  into  a  liquid  sol- 
vent."* 

Quite  recently  I  have  found  in  the  gray  argillaceous  sandstone  at 
Sunderland  cave,  in  Mount  Toby,  numerous  reniform  concretions, 

*  Recherches  sur  Ics  OssemciiA  Fussiles,  par  Cuvier,  Toiiie  2.  p.  3 1 1.     I'arid,  iSSo. 
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very  much  resembling  those  above  described.  And  I  find  that  they 
effervesce  with  acids,  which  proves  their  identity.  Some  of  them  so 
exactly  resemble  Vnios  in  form,  that  I  at  first  suspected  them  (o  be 
petrifactions.  But  a  careful  examination  satisfies  me  that  the  simi- 
larity is  accidental.  This  fact  shows  us  that  the  same  causes  operated 
when  this  sandstone  (a  variety  of  the  new  red  sandstone)  was  depos- 
ited, OS  when  the  newest  tertiary  was  formed.  A  fact  analogous  lo 
the  one  just  stated  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Macculloeh.  "In  the  argilla- 
ceous limestones,  as  well  as  in  the  accompanying  sandstones,"  say« 
he,  "  highly  flattened  spheroids  of  large  dimensions  are  found  ti,- 
tached  in  pairs  by  a  cryllndiical  stent,  and  imbedded  in  (he  sutroand- 
ing  rock."* 


0,sa. 


c  Remains. 


The  newest  tertiary  in  Massachusetts,  judging  from  the 
tions  wbicli  I  have  made  of  it,  is  remarkably  wanting  in  organic  re-  " 
mains.  Indeed,  I  have  found  but  a  single  genus, 
so  imperfect  a  stale  that  I  have  been  unable 
It  was  probably  some  kind  of  animal :  and  some  of  the  apecimeni 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  OokUUs  vtarganlula  of  Gold- 
fuss'  PctTtfacta :  but  I  have  never  seen  in  it  any  thing  of  the  "  poria 
minutissiinis  ad  snperflciem  amussim  disposilis,"  which  he  represents 
as  belonging  to  that  poirifaclion.  Other  specimens  resemble  the 
Scyphia  of  the  same  author,  but  the  "  e  fibris  reticulatis  "  is  wanfinff. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sketches  which  I  have  given  of  this  relic, 
(Plate  XI.  Figs.  18.  19.  20.  and  21.)  represent  anything  more  thiin 
fragments  of  it,  worn  into  an  ovoid  shape.  Fig.  22.  however.  doe« 
certainly  represent  one  extremity  of  the  animal  unaltered  :  for  it  is 
still  partly  enveloped  in  loam.  But  the  fragments  are  sometimea 
cylindrical,  varying  in  size  from  a  <iuancr  of  an  inch  to  mote  ihon 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  usually  perforate  the  strata  of  clay  per- 
pendicularly i  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  layers ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  several  inches  long.  The  extremities,  however.  I  appre- 
hend arc  always  similar  to  Fig.  'i'i.  The  most  decisive  evidence  of 
organic  structure  which  these  remains  exhibit,  is  a  longitudinal  per- 
foration of  the  size  of  n  knitting  needle.  They  are,  it  is  true,  easily 
divisible  (ranavcraely:  but  this  seeme  to  depend  upon  the  laminated 
structure  of  the  clay,  that  chiefly  composes  ihem,  and  not  upon  ifaa 
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structure  of  the  animal :  for  the  dividing  plane  conforms  in  all  cases 
exactly  to  the  layers  of  the  Qlay.  Since  clay  forms  the  principal  min- 
eralizer,  the  outer  circumference  of  these  cylindrical  and  ovoid  relics, 
is  often  very  indefinite  t  and  where  exposed  to  rains,  they  are  often 
entirely  washed  away.  Along  the  central  part,  however,  hydrate  of 
iron  s^ms  to  have  considerably  indurated  the  clay ;  and,  indeed,  this 
iron  often  pervades  the  whole  mass ;  giving  it  a  rusty  aspect,  and 
hardness  sufficient  to  resist  the  action  of  rains.  In  such  cases  the 
the  relics  often  stand  out  in  relief  upon  the  surface  of  the  clay,  which 
has  worn  away  around  them. 

These  remains  I  have  found  only  in  clay  or  loam.  I  have  met 
with  them  in  three  places  in  Deerfield,  viz.  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
Academy ;  near  the  top  of  Bar's  Long  Hill ;  and  on  the  east  side  of 
North  Sugar  Lioaf.  They  are  found  also  in  Greenfield,  on  Green 
River,  southwest  of  the  village :  also  in  South  Hadley,  at  the  Canal ' 
Falls ;  and  100  rods  south  of  them.  I  have  found  them  likewise  in 
Cbarlestown,  in  clay ;  and  also  on  Nantucket  in  a  stratum  of  ferru- 
ginous sand.  Among  the  specimens  deposited  in  the  collection,  (Nos. 
47,  to  52,)  I  apprehend  several  species  may  be  made  out. 

T%eoretical  Considerations, 

That  these  tertiary  beds  were  deposited  from  a  mechanical  suspen- 
sion of  their  materials  in  water,  can  admit  of  no  question.  But  was 
it  from  salt  water  or  fresh  ?  On  this  question  the  only  organic  relic 
that  has  been  found  in  these  beds,  throws  no  light ;  because  its  nature 
is  not  understood.  Still,  I  think  we  have  some  grounds  for  forming 
&n  opinion  in  this  case.  For  the  horizontal  position  of  the  laminae 
of  clay  in  this  formation,  shows  that  no  change  of  consequence  has 
tsken  place  in  the  level  of  the  surface,  since  they  were  deposited. 
Hence,  unless  the  level  of  the  sea  has  sunk  greatly  since  that  period, 
^  could  not  then  have  covered  the  regions  occupied  by  these  beds. 
They  were  probably,  therefore,  deposited  from  fresh  water  lakes  and 
ponds.  In  the  valley  of  the  Conneqticut,  that  river  must  have  flowed 
through  the  lake  ;  or  rather,  an  expansion  of  the  stream  formed  the 
lake.  The  gradual  sinking  of  its  bed  at  length  brought  the  tertiary 
strata  suh  luce. 

The  probable  absence  of  marine  relics  from  these  beds,  is  another 
wgument  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  it  would  be  complete,  were 
the  fact  certainly  established. 

In  respect  to  the  tertiary  strata  in  Qharlestown  and  Cambridge, 
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their  low  level,  and  vicinity  to  the  ocean,  lead  to  the  supposition  tktt 
they  were  deposited  from  salt  water,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  salt  marshes  in  their  vicinity. 

Plastic  Clay. 

A  cursory' examination  of  the  strata  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  ten 
years  ago,  led  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  they  correspond  essen* 
lially  Avith  the  Plastic  Clay  Formation  of  Earope:  and  I  gave  an 
account  of  them  under  that  name  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 
Every  subsequent  examination  has  confirmed  the  opinion  then  formed. 
And  I  have  ascertained,  also,  that  the  same  formation  exists  in  seve- 
ral places  on  the  continent,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State ;  and 
likewise  on  Nantucket.  Wherever  in  that  region  sands  prevail  ex- 
tensively, I  have  reason  to  suppose  this  formation  exists ;  though  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  but  some  of  these  sands  may  belong  to  a  newer 
formation.  At  some  places,  however,  variegated  clays  underlie  the 
sand,  and  fossils  are  found  corresponding  with  those  on  the  Vine- 
yard ;  and  such  strata  I  cannot  but  rc^rd  as  identical  with  the  plas- 
tic clay  of  that  island.  It  is  on  the  Vineyard,  however,  that  this  for- 
mation is  most  fully  exhibited ;  and  I  shall  first  describe  the  strata 
which  exist  there,  and  compare  them  with  the  plastic  clay  in  Europe. 

There  are  but  two  places  on  the  Vineyard  where  I  have  found  the 
strata  laid  bare  to  any  considerable  extent  and  depth.  The  one  is  a 
cliflT  in  the  southeast  part  of  Chilmark,  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the 
ocean,  and  slowly  wearing  away  from  year  to  year.  The  other  is 
Gay  Head ;  Avhich  is  an  elevated  promontory  from  150  to  200  feet 
high,  forming  the  western  point  of  the  island,  still  owned  and  inhab- 
ited by  the  mixed  descendants  of  the  aboriginees.  This  spot  is  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  very  heart  of  the  formation 
appears  to  be  here  laid  bare.  It  consists  in  general  of  interstratified 
inclined  layers  of  gravel,  conglomerates,  sands,  variegated  clays,  iron 
ore,  and  lignite. 

Mineralogical  Characters, 

1.  Clays.  These  greatly  predominate  in  the  clifl^s  at  Gay  Head; 
and  by  the  vividness  of  their  colors,  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless  observer.  Their  variety  in  this  respect  is  very  great ;  but 
the  following  predominate.  1.  White  Pipe  Clay.  This  generally 
contains  small  plates  of  silvery  mica,  and  obviously  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  granite.    2.  Blood  Red  Clay.      This  is  doubdess 
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colored  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
cliff  3.  Red  aiid  White  Clay.  This  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  first 
varieties,  and  the  two  colors  being  often  fantastically  arranged,  give 
to  the  cliffs  a  gay  appearance.  4.  Bluish  Gray  Plastic  Clay.  This 
is  the  most  compact  of  all  the  varieties.  It  oAen  becomes  nearly 
black,  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  beds  of  lignite :  and  when  in 
contact  with  the  white  and  red  varieties,  a  mixture  of  them  all  re- 
salts. 

2.  Sajuts.     Next  to  the  clays  the  sands  are  most  abundant :  though 
at  Gay  Head  they  do  not  exist  in  great  quantity.      They  are  there 
sometimes  interstratified  with  the  clays ;  and  indeed,  some  varieties 
of  the  clay  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  sand,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  they  should  be  denominated  clays  or  sands. 
Of  the  sands  I  have  noticed  the  following  varieties.     1.   White  Sili- 
ceous Sand;  generally  fine,  but  sometimes  coarse.     This  is  the  vari- 
ety which  is  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  southeastern  dis- 
trict of  New  England ;  generally,  however,  mixed  with  pebbles  and 
bowlders,  and  constituting  diluvium.     It  may  be  seen  in  its  greatest 
purity  near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod ;  where  it  is  of  snowy  white- 
ness ;  and  also  on  Nantucket.     On  the  Vineyard  it  is  generally  yel- 
lowish from  the  oxide  of  iron.     2.  The  same  sand,  cemented  by  the 
yellow  hydrate  of  iron,  so  as  to  form  a  loose  sandstone.     It  is  easily 
crimibled  down,  however,  and  is  not  abundant.     I  have  noticed  it  at 
Gay  Head ;  in  the  cliff  in  the  eastern  part  of  Chilmark ;    and  on 
Nantucket,  a  mile  northwest  of  the  town.     3.  White  Micaceous  Sand. 
This  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  silex,  mica,  and  white  clay ;   the  latter 
ingredient  not  being  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  hold  the  particles 
together.     Not  abundant.     4.  Green  Sand ;   of  a  distinct  but  dull 
green  color.     It  is  sometimes  so  mixed  with  clay,  as  to  form  a  com- 
pact mass,  even  when  dry.     It  is  interstratified  with  the  red  and  white 
clays  at  Gay  Head,  where  alone  have  I  noticed  it.     It  is  this  stratum 
that  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  the  organic  remains  at  Gay 
Head  ;  and  on  this  account,  its  exact  geological  position  is  important 
to  be  known.     It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  strata  in  this 
cliff  dip  nearly  north,  or  rather  a  little  inclining  to  the  northeast,  at 
an  angle  varying  between  20°  and  45°.     Now  the  green  sand  lies 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cliflfl  through  it  is  succeeded  by 
other  strata  of  the  same  clays  that  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
cliff     Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  green  sand  lies  near  the  upper 
part  of  this  formation,  so  far  as. we  can  judge  from  this  cliff:  though, 
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as  the  horizontal  distance  from  one  extremity  of  the  cliff  to  the  other, 
across  the  strata,  is  not  more  than  80  rods,  and  appears  to  be  merely 
an  insulated  remnant  of  the  formation,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
position  of  the  green  sand  is  near  the  upper  part  of  the  original  for- 
mation. It  ought  here,  also,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  organic  remains 
found  in  this  sand,  such  as  crabs,  shells,  and  alcyonites,  are  rolled ; 
and  were  obviously  the  ruins  of  some  former  rock.  Indeed,  nodules 
of  a  peculiar  conglomerate  are  found  in  this  sand,  sometimes  con- 
taining organic  remains. 

3.  Lignite.  As  this  constitutes  beds  sometimes  as  much  as  five 
feet  thick,  it  seems  deserving  of  a  description  among  the  strata,  rather 
than  as  an  imbedded  mineral.  It  alternates  with  the  clays,  princi- 
pally with  the  blue  variety,  with  which  it  is  often  intimately  mixed. 
More  commonly  it  is  comminuted  and  forms  a  dark  mass,  some- 
what resembling  peat.  But  sometimes  the  woody  fibre  is  very  dis- 
tinct. In  short,  it  seems  like  a  deposite  of  peat,  through  which  logs 
are  interspersed.  It  burns  but  poorly.  The  principal  beds  lie  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  cliff,  and  have  a  dip  from  40®  to  50**  north. 

4.  Conglomerates.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  osseous 
conglomerate;  which  consists  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles,  rarely 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  cement  of  animal  matter,  (?) 
clay,  iron,  and  sometimes  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
abounds  in  fragments,  mostly  rolled,  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  ani- 
mals ;  some  of  them  very  large.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard,  and  broken 
with  as  much  difficulty,  as  gray  wacke :  but  in  other  places  the  cohe- 
rence is  not  strong. 

The  strata  of  this  conglomerate  are  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet 
thick,  and  for  some  time  I  supposed  that  it  had  been  deposited  in  a 
small  basin  on  the  edges  of  the  elevated  strata  of  clay  and  sand ;  for 
I  found  the  bed,  which  I  first  discovered,  to  lie  as  in  the  following 
sketch. 
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It  occupies  a  projecting  point  of  the  cliff,  covered  at  the  top,  and  for 
a  considerable  extent  upon  its  sides,  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  exposed 
to  degradation  from  winds  and  rains.  The  edges  of  the  conglomer- 
ate, however,  project  through  the  sand  at  the  extremity  of  the  point 
where  its  curved  position  is  obvious  ;  and  pn  one  side  alayer  of  clay 
appears  above  the  conglomerate.  Below  these  beds  the  sand  conceals 
the  regular  strata  in  the  cliff;  but  the  inclined  lines  beneath  the  sand 
and  gravel,  in  the  above  sketch  show  the  dip  of  these  strata  in  the  vi- 
cinity, wherever  they  are  visible ;  nor  could  I  doubt  but  the  conglom- 
erate bed  is  superior  to  the  clay,  and  a  later  formation.  And  I  find 
that  in  some  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  Europe,  above  the  plastic  clay, 
occur  layers  of  calcareous,  ferruginous,  and  bony  breccia ;  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  described  by  Mr.  Murchisson.*  But  on  fur- 
ther examination  I  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bed  of  conglomerate 
above  described,  two  or  three  other  beds  distinctly  interstratified  with 
the  clay,  and  exhibiting  the  same  dip.  This  rock  does,  therefore,  form 
a  part  of  the  plastic  clay  formation ;  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
case  described  above.  And  I  cannot  find  that  the  like  deposite,  con- 
taining the  bones  of  vertebral  animals,  occurs  in  any  plastic  clay  for- 
mation described  in  Europe ;  although  in  England,  pebble  beds  alter- 
nate irregularly  with  the  sand  and  clays,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  are  consolidated,  t 

Another  variety  of  conglomerate  at  Gray  Head,  consists  of  pebbles, 
chiefly  quartz,  cemented  by  a  great  abundance  of  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
and  often  containing  hollow  nodules  of  the  same.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  alternates  with  the  layers  of  clay  and  sand.  On  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  its  debris,  that  has  fallen  down  upon  the  face  of  the 
cliffy  I  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  true  position  in  regard  to  the 
strata  of  clay  and  sand.  I  was  not  without  a  strong  suspicion,  that 
it  might  lie  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  upon  the  top  of  plastic  clay ; 
nay,  I  was  led  to  enquire  whether  it  might  not  be  diluvium  consolida- 
ted by  iron. 

A  third  kind  of  conglomerate  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  ex- 
isting at  this  cliff,  in  rolled  masses,  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  in  the 
Siind  stratum.  It  occurs,  also,  very  commonly  along  the  beach ;  hav- 
ing been  probably  washed  out  from  the  cliff.  It  is  unlike  any  rock 
that  I  have  ever  met  with.     The  nodules  arc  almost  if  not  entirely 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  March,  1831,  Vol.  9.  p.  218. 

t  De  U  Bcche'8  Manual,  p.  235 :  2d  Edition,  London,  1832. 


quartz,  and  the  cement  a  black  compact  substance,  highly  bituminoua, 
and  slightly  effervescing  with  acida.  It  appears  like  biluminoua 
marlile,  finely  comminuled.  As  already  mentioned,  in  one  piece  1 
found  the  remains  of  a  Zoophyte. 

At  the  fool  of  the  clifl;  I  also  found  rolled  pieces  of  yellowish  gray 
rock,  hard  and  compact,  approaching  hornstone.  It  appears  like 
argillaceous  sandstone,  which  has  beeti  subjected  to  powerful  heat  by 
the  prosimily  of  trap,  such  as  occurs  at  Mount  Holyoke,  on  Connec- 
ticut river;  but  I  have  met  with  the  like  rock  nowhere  else  in  the 
Stale.     (No.  81.) 

In  a  kind  of  ferruginous  sand  in  this  cliff,  I  met  wilh  one  or  two 
small  specimens  of  a  rock  of  oolitic  aspect ;  {No.  80.)  which,  how- 
ever, effervesces  but  feebly  with  the  acids. 

Sp»ecimens  of  all  the  preceding  varieties  of  clay,  sand,  lignite,  &nd 
conglomerate,  will  be  found  in  the  collection  made  for  the  Govern- 
menl. 

IHintral  Contents. 
The  most  interesting  and  abundant  mineral  al  Gay  Head,  is  tb» 
hydrate  of  iron.     The  varieties  are  all  argillaceous.     The  most  im- 
porlant  are  the  following. 

1.  Nodular.  This  is  the  most  abundant  variety,  and  the  nodulM' 
vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a  waluul  to  a  fool  in  diameter.  Sometimes 
they  are  spherical,  more  frequently  ovoid ;  sometimes  ovoid  flattened; 
e  layers  of  the  compact  osidc  and 
a  of  sandstone  at  the  center. 
These  nodules  arc  generally  mi.xed 
e  sand  and  gravel,  which  unitedly 
I  conglomerate.  The  fiat  nodules  aw 
n  the  laminae  of  these,  that  the  principal 


yellow  ochre,  w-ith  a  nucleus 
but  more  frequently  hollow, 
wilh  a  large  proportion  of  ce 
form,  as  already  remarked,  a 
s  slaty  ;  and  it  is  < 


pari  of  ihe  vegetable  remains  of  this  formation  occur.  Sometime* 
ihc  nodule,  when  broken  open,  is  seen  to  envelope  a  flallenod  massof 
lignite :  showing  conclusively  that  the  ore  originally  accumulated 
around  this  as  a  nucleus. 

Nodular  argilhiceous  iron  ore  exists  also  on  Nantucket;  aa  well 
as  in  other  places  on  the  Vineyard. 

2.  Colttmnar.  Some  of  the  larger  nodules  mentioned  above,  beinf 
broken  open,  exhibit,  as  the  result  of  desiccation,  a  columnar  alriw 
lure  in  the  interior :  the  columns  varying  in  diameter  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  to  one,  and  even  two  inches ;  and  in  length,  from  half  an 
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inch  to  three  inches.  The  sides  are  generally  unequal  in  size,  and 
various  as  to  their  number.  The  axis  of  the  column  is  always  par- 
allel, I  believe  to  the  shortest  diameter  of  the  nodule.  The  space  be- 
tween the  columns  is  generally  only  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blade  of  a  penknife.  In  some  instances,  where  a 
shrinkage  has  taken  place,  no  regular  forms  are  produced  ;  but  the 
seams  run  in  all  directions.  I  have  not  observed  any  case  where 
the  seams  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  nodule.  The  outer  portion, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  is  compact  gray  iron  stone. . 

An  examination  of  these  nodules,  leads  one  at  first  almost  irresis- 
tibly to  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  have  been  once  in  a  melted 
state,  and  suddenly  cooled  at  the  surface :  and  the  glazed  iron-black 
appearance  of  their  internal  surface,  tends  to  confirm  this  opipion. 
And  yet,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  evoke  the  god  of  fire  for 
a  solution  of  this  phenomenon.  For  the  mere  descication  of  nodules, 
containing  so  much  argillaceous  matter,  will,  it  seems  to  me,  ade- 
quately explain  the  appearances.  Of  course  the  external  part  would 
first  part  with  its  moisture  and  become  solid :  and  as  the  water  grad- 
ually escaped  subsequently  from  the  interior,  the  shrinking  would  pro- 
duce fissures  within ;  since  the  already  compacted  crust  would  not 
permit  the  compression  of  the  whole  mass.  And^s  to  the  shape  of 
the  pieces,  resulting  from  the  shrinkage,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
nodule  be  spherical,  the  fissures  will  coincide  essentially  with  planes 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  sphere.  (See  No.  126.)  But  if 
the  shape  be  that  of  a  flattened  ellipsoid,  the  greatest  shrinkage  must 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  which  coincides  with  the  two 
longest  diameters  of  the  ellipsoid :  and,  therefore,  most  of  the  fissures 
will  be  made  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  so  as  to  produce  columnar 
masses  ;  although  there  will  be  a  proportionable  shrinkage  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  plane  above  mentioned,  which  will  pro- 
duce at  least  one  termination  to  the  columns :  and  all  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined,  confirm  this  rationale  of  the  appearances; 
(See  Nos.  124,  125.)  as  does  also  the  desiccation  of  clay  on  the  sur- 
face of  .the  earth,  producing  columnar  masses,  which  stand  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  the  true 
columnar  structure  exists  only  in  those  nodules  which  are  flattened. 

The  existence,  sometimes,  of  lignite  in  the  center  of  these  nodules, 
is  another  evidence  that  they  never  could  have  been  completely  fused, 
since  the  pieces  of  wood  that  were  enveloped,  must  have  been  entirely 
destroyed.     I  am  ayirare  that  coal  is  sometimes  found  in  trap  rocks,  or 
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between  iha  imp  anil  sanilstones :  but  in  such  cases,  I  appreheod  IImI  1 
the  fusion  of  the  trap  was  only  psriial,  as  we  know  to  be  the-  csm 
with  many  lavas, 

Further  :  how  could  nodules  of  iron,  in  (he  midst  of  cky  and  aaai 
beds,  have  been  exposed  to  u  fusible  heat,  and  yet  the  clays  imd  sandi 
have  remained  unconsolidated  f 

3.  MantUlary.  The  tubercles  of  this  variety  are  rarely  smaller 
lh>iD  a  buck  shot,  or  larger  than  an  ounce  ball.  When  broken,  ihey 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  a  radiultrdslructura;  but  are  massive,  though 
scales  of  mica  and  grains  of  sand  are  observable  in  every  pan  of  this 
ore.  (No,  120.)  I  cannot  liiid  thai  this  variety  of  iron  is  described 
in  the  books  on  mineralogy.  I  am  informed  by  Thomas  A.  Green, 
Esq,  that  il  exists  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  clifls,  four  mile* 
east  of  Gay  Head,  in  the  (vest  part  of  Chilniark,  a  little  east  of  Mo- 
nimshi  Bile,  than  at  Uay  Head,  where  I  found  it. 

4.  Pis'iJoTM.  The  grains  are  rarely  exactly  spherical, and  seldoin 
esceed  the  size  of  a  sinall  jwa.  Not  unfrwiuenily  ihey  are  distinctly 
rcniforin.  Color,  externally,  blockish  brown  ;  internally,  yellowish 
brown.  Aggregated  into  irregular  masses  with  clay  and  gravid, 
'I'his  ore  seems  sometimes  to  bu  the  mineralizer  of  ulcyonia,  shells. 
&c     It  is  not  abuudanl, 

C.  Ockrty  Brown  Iron  Ore.  This  occurs  mixed  sometimes  with 
every  variety  above  described  ;  particularly  with  ihc  nodular.  But 
it  is  never  seen  in  large  masses. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  preceding  are  valuable  ores  of  iron  for 
smelling ;  and  at  Liay  Head,  imnicularly,  they  rany  be  obtained  in 
abundance.  That  spot  is  still  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard:  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Oor- 
ernment  of  the  State  will  take  measures  to  prevent  their  being  de- 
frauded of  ibia  ore,  which  may  prove  of  considerable  value. 

Radiated  Sulp/tKrrl  of  Iron.  This  is  very  frequent  and  beautiful 
in  the  osseous  conglomemte  and  blue  clay  of  Gay  Head.  The  nod- 
«  perfect  spheres ;  from  one  to  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter j  but  generally  more  or  less  irregular  ;  ihc  surface  often  ex- 
hibiting one  face  of  numerous  cubic  crystals:  but  on  breaking  the 
mass,  the  radiation  is  obvious.  Such,  hotvever,  is  the  tendency  of 
this  ore  la  deeoinjiusition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  specimens  long 
in  a  cabinet,  imlesa  excluded  from  the  atmosphere.  Their  decoin|K>- 
><ilion  produces  of  course  sulphate  of  Iron,  and  sulphate  of  nlumiua 
and  potash,  or  aluiu,  which  elUoroauo  on  the  clay. 
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Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  Seleniie,  exists  at  the  same  place  in  tables 
and  acicular  prisms,  disseminated  in  blue  clay.     (No.  131.) 

It  is  said  that  amber  has  been  found  floating  in  the  ocean  near  the 
cliff  at  day  Head.  I  also  found  it  in  small  quantities,  connected 
with  a  Tegetable  relic  in  iron  ore,  at  the  same  place.  At  Nantucket, 
a  mass  of  light  colored  amber  was  found,  three  or  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  T.  A.  Green,  Esq.  of  New 
Bedford 

Native  arsenic  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Gay  Head  ;  but  I  saw 
mMie. 

Organic  Remains. 

Although  these  are  apparently  not  as  numerous  in  the  plastic  clay 
of  Massachusetts,  as  in  that  formation  in  Europe,  yet  since  vegetable 
aad  animal  relics  are  rare  in  New  England ;  a(nd  some  of  those  in 
tka  plastic  clay  are  not  found  in  the  same  formation  in  Europe,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain ;  I  have  felt  not  a  little  interest  in  those  which  I 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  much  labor  and  effort.    But  I  re- 
gret, that  in  consequence  of  my  insulated  situation  in  respect  to  those 
gentlemen  in  our  country  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  our 
fossils,  and  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  discovered  those 
under  consideration,  which  has  prevented  my  consulting  more  than 
one  or  two  of  these  gentlemen,  and  every  European  zoologist,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  give  their  generic  and  specific  names  as  accurately  and 
confidently  as  I  could  wish.     And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all 
the  organic  remains  which  I  shall  describe  in  this  Report.     But  as  I 
shall  give  accurate  drawings  of  the  most  important  species,  when- 
ever it  is  practicable,  I  trust  the  defficiency  will  not  be  great.     I  had 
rather  be  regarded  as  very  ignorant  on  this  subject,  than  by  substitut- 
ing conjectures  for  knowledge,  lead  others  to  form  false  conclusions. 
It  is  a  subject  perhaps  the  most  difiScult  of  all  connected  with  geol- 
^gy ;  especially  in  this  country,  where  there  is  so  great  a  deficiency 
of  good  collections  of  fossil  remains. 

Fossil  Vegetables. 

The  lignite  beds  already  described,  prove  the  presence  of  a  large 
<)iiantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  this  formation.  This  lignite  is  some- 
times ligniform,  of  a  brown  color,  and  distinctly  fibrous :  at  others, 
It  is  hard  and  brittle ;  and  more  commonly,  it  is  friable.  I  found  a 
^Uass  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  which  abounded  in  the  impressions  of  a 
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monocotyledonous  plant,  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  Zos- 
tera.     The  mass  resembled  peat. 

But  most  of  the  vegetable  impressions  at  this  clifi*  are  dicotyle- 
donous ;  and  exist  only  in  slaty  argillaceous  iron.  Although  these 
impressions  are  very  distinct,  exhibiting  the  minutest  reticulations  of 
the  leaf,  yet  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  substance  is  removed 
This  is  true  only  of  those  instances  where  the  impressions  are  leaves. 
(Plate  XL  Figs.  1,  2,  &  6.*)  The  shape  of  most  of  these  leaves 
very  much  resembles  that  of  an  Ulmus  ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the 
serratures,  which  the  existing  species  in  this  country  possess.  Fig. 
6  has  serratures,  or  rather  is  crenate,  and  resembles  a  Salix.  On 
Fig.  2,  may  be  seen  the  impressions  of  pear-shaped  seeds. 

Figs.  7,  8,  and  9,  represent  different  individuals  of  another  variety 
of  vegetable  remains,  occurring  at  the  samu  spot,  and  in  the  same 
iron  ore.  These  are  not  mere  impressions ;  but  a  scale  of  carbon^ 
aceous  matter,  mixed  with  amber,  marks  the  spot  where  the  vegeta- 
ble was  imprisoned.  The  amber  occupies  longitudinal  ridges,  which 
in  the  plate  are  represented  by  white  stripes.  It  seems  to  me  very  ob- 
vious, that  these  remains  must  be  the  seed  vessels  of  coniferous  plants. 
The  amber  shows  that  they  abounded  in  resin.  They  resemble  un- 
opened flowers  of  syngenesian  plants :  but  they  contain  too  much 
resin  for  these,  and  have  left  too  much  undecomposed  matter  for  so 
frail  a  substance.  Indeed,  although  the  compound  flowers,  with  their 
double  calyx  and  strong  receptacle,  might  stand  a  better  chance  of 
being  preserved  in  a  fossil  state  than  those  of  any  other  kind  of  plant, 
yet  I  am  not  aware  that  a  flower  of  any  sort  has  been  found  in  that 
condition.  Near  one  of  the  specimens  of  the  vegetable  under  con- 
sideration, I  observed  an  ovoid  carpolithes,  Sihoui  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  exhibiting  the  shell  most  distinctly,  and  diiTerent  from  the  pear- 
shaped  ones  just  mentioned. 

Animal  Remains. 

Vertebral  Animals.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  these  animals  are 
more  numerous  at  Gay  Head  than  any  other  organic  relics.  They  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  osseous  conglomerate,  already 
described  :  but  they  occur  also  in  the  green  sand,  and  in  a  yellowish 
sand,  associated  with  the  green  sand.  For  the  most  part,  the  bones 
are  not  mineralized  ;  but  frequently  they  are  black  when  broken ;  and 

*  All  the  organic  remains  that  are  figured  are  drawn  of  the  natural  cise. 
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sometimes  they  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  iron  ore.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  much  broken  and  often  rolled.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, I  noticed  a  succession  of  large  vertebrae,  one  or  two  occasion- 
ally being  absent,  for  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  Some  of  these  are 
9  inches  thick,  and  as  much  in  length.  The  head  in  this  instance 
was  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  other  bones,  except  the  ver- 
tebrae. But  it  is  improbable  that  these  could  have  been  moved  in 
so  connected  a  state,  far  from  the  spot  where  this  huge  animal  died. 
In  the  green  and  ferruginous  sand,  vertebrae  are  found  only  occa- 
sionally ;  and  they  are  generally  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  con- 
glomerate ;  but  they  are  not  rolled. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  largest  vertebrae  noticed 
above,  occur  in  the  curved  bed  of  conglomerate  which  lies  apparently 
upon  the  edges  of  the  other  strata.  And  yet,  the  conglomerate  and 
the  contained  bones,  interstratified  with  the  clay,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  this  upper  bed,  except  that  in  this  single  in- 
stance the  bones  are  rather  larger  and  less  broken  and  rounded. 

Such  of  these  vertebrae,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  of  any  use  to 
have  drawn,  are  exhibited  on  Plate  XII.  Figs.  23,  24,  25,  and  28. 
Pieces  of  the  ribs,  (some  of  them  4  or  5  inches  in  their  greatest  di- 
ameter,) bones  of  the  head,  &c.  are  in  general  so  broken,  that  a  sketch 
of  them  would  be  useless.  They  will  be  found  among  the  speci- 
mens. All  the  vertebrae  that  are  drawn,  are  from  the  green  and ,. 
ferruginous  sand. 

The  teeth  that  accompany  these  bones,  give  us  some  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  animals  here  entombed.  All  the  varieties  of  these 
teeth  which  I  could  find,  after  a  protracted  search,  are  exhibited  on 
Plate  XI.  Figs.  11,  12.  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  The  flat  teeth,  Figs. 
11,  12,  and  13,  are  evidently  those  of  the  shark:  and  Fig.  12,  must 
have  belonged  to  a  giant  species.  Probably  also  the  triangular  teeth. 
Figs.  14  and  15,  belong  to  the  shark ;  and  these  are  more  numerous 
than  the  others,  and  rather  more  broken ;  though  all  of  them  are 
very  often  much  injured. 

Fig.  16  appears  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  crocodile's  tooth ;  corres- 
ponding with  one  figured  in  Cuvier's  Ossemtns  Fossiles.  It  was  found 
in  the  ferruginous  sand,  and  it  differs  from  all  the  petrifactions  noticed 
at  this  cliff,  in  that  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  exactly  resembling 
flint.  It  is  hence  not  at  all  probable,  that  any  of  the  bones  that  have 
been  described,  were  connected  with  this  tooth. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  sometimes  masses  of  lignite  are  con- 
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tained  m  thia  osseous  congbmeraic :  and  ihal  in  two  instancn,  f 
Coand  the  bones  peneiraied  by  a  cylindrical  cavity,  two  or  three  incIiM 
long;  pretty  obviously  the  work  of  some  lithodomous  shell. 

We  ascertain,  then,  with  considerable  confidence,  ihe  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  two  or  tliree  species  of  sharks  in  this  cliff.  Very 
probably  an  experienced  comparative  anatomist  may  delect  other  spe- 
cies among'  the  bones  which  1  have  obtained. 

The  largest  shark's  tooth  given  on  the  plate,  (Fig.  12.)  is  consid- 
erably broken  ;  and,  therefore,  its  exact  dimensions  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained :  but  the  following  measurement  certainly  does  not  exceed  th« 
truth. 

Greatest  breadth  of  the  part  covered  with  enamel,  meas- 
ured across  the  base, 2  inches. 

The  length  mtasured  on  the  enamel  of  the  concave  part 
of  ihe  tooth, 2  inches. 

If  we  estimate  the  size  of  the  shark  to  which  this  tooth  belonged, 
according  to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Count  Lacppede  and  Fan- 
jas  St.  Fond,  in  the  "  Annales  de  Museum."  its  length  must  have  been 
about  50  feet  I  Dr.  Knox,  however,  thinks  this  estimate  too  high.* 
Bui  he  describes  a  shark  killed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  having  leetk 
which  measured  1  1-2  inch  in  the  directions  mentioned  above.  Sujf 
posing  the  relative  size  of  the  teeth  lo  indicate  the  relali^-e  size  of  iha 
animals,  the  fossil  shork  at  Gay  Head  must  have  been  about  36  feel 
long  I  And  some  of  the  vertebrae  there,  ihal  have  been  describeii 
correspond  with  a  bulk  so  enormous.  Such  was  one  of  the  animalf  ^ 
that  swam  in  the  ancient  seas  of  this  latitude!  And  this  result  cOP 
responds  with  die  concliisinns  of  European  geologists,  that  the  e* 
linct  animals  were  gencrnlly  much  larger  than  those  now  existing. 
The  tooth  of  the  crocodile  at  Gay  Head,  as  well  as  the  great  size  of 
some  of  the  sharks  bones,  show,  also,  thnt  when  these  anin 
in  the  waters  of  our  continent,  the  climate  must  hove  approximated 
to  a  tropical  character:  a  conclusion,  which,  in  respect  lo  Europe^ 
has  been  well  established  by  a  mulliiude  of  similar  facts. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  1  had  not  met  with  any  acconnl  of 
an  osseous  conglomerate  like  that  at  Gay  Head,  in  any  of  the  Eur» 
pean  formations  of  plastic  clay.  But  bones  of  vertebral  animala  ia 
occur  in  one  place,  at  least,  in  the  clay  beds  of  the  Paris  basin.     "  M. 

equerel,"  say  Cuvier  and  Brogniari,  "  has  found  in  the  same  bank 
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of  clay  and  lignite,  (at  Auteuil,)  pyrites  in  great  quantities,  bones  of 
vertebral  animals,  whose  class  has  not  up  to  this  time  (1825)  been 
determined,"  &c.* 

In  1830,  Prevost  says  that  "the  remains  of  reptiles  (Crocodiles) 
and  fluviatile  shells  characterise  the  plastic  clay  of  the  environs  of 

Buris."t 

In  the  cliff  in  the  southeast  part  of  Chilmark,  I  found  a  fragment 

of  bone,  which  undoubtedly  once  belonged  to  a  bird.  It  was  hollow 
and  apparently  about  as  much  changed  as  most  of  the  bones  at  Qay 
Head.  It  was  so  enveloped  in- the  clay  that  I  could  have  little  sus- 
picion that  it  was  introduced  subsequently  to  the  deposfition  of  the 
day. 

Crustacea,  In  the  green  sand  at  Gray  Head  we  meet  with  well 
characterised  specimens  of  the  genus  Cancer ;  although  they  are  in 
general  much  broken ;  showing  that  they  originally  belonged  to  a 
formation  which  was  abraded  or  destroyed  anterior  to  the  production 
of  the  green  sand.  The  interior  part  of  the  specimen  consists  of  ar- 
gillaceous matter,  probably  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron :  but  the  covering  of  the  animal  still  retains  its  black  shining 
color,  although  apparently  carbonaceous.  The  broken  state  of  nearly 
all  the  specimens,  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  be- 
longed to  more  than  one  species,  although  they  probably  did :  and 
for  the  same  reason  I  have  thought  that  many  drawings  would  not 
be  of  use.     (Plate  XII.     Fig.  31.) 

Fossil  crabs  have  not,  I  believe,  been  found  in  the  European  plastic 
clay ;  but  they  occur  in  the  London  clay,  which  is  probably  only  the 
upper  beds  of  that  formation. 

Zoophyta.  In  the  bitummous  conglomerate  that  occurs  in  rolled 
masses  in  the  same  green  sand,  I  found  a  branching  zooph3rte,  which 
may  perhaps  belong  to  the  genus  madrepora ;  though  its  characters  are 
indistinct 

In  the  same  green  sand,  and  also  in  the  ferruginous  sand  associ- 
ated with  it,  we  find  numerous  concretions  whose  interior  part  ap- 
pears to  be  compact  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  with  the  pisiform  ore 
disseminated.  Their  shape  is  so  exceedingly  like  that  of  several  of 
the  alcyonia,  that  I  suspect  they  are  petrifactions  of  those  singular 
animals.     They  are  generally  more  or  less  rolled,  though  not  as 

*  Oascmeoa  Foesiles,  Tome  2d,  p.  342. 

t  Dictionnaire  de  Historie  Naturelle,  Art,  Terrains. 
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much  so  aa  the  crabs.  Plate.  XII.  Figs.  2G  and  27  lepiesent  two 
of  these  relics.  Both  of  them  resemble  species  of  the  geuus  jtfanim 
figured  in  Goldfuss'  Peirifacta.     Fig.  27  looks  like  his  Jlfononpeiiia. 

Oq  the  surface  of  some  of  these  specimens  small  pebbles  are  some- 
times seen  :  and  I  have  occasionally  found  them  disseminated  through 
[he  specimen.  In  such  cose  it  may  reasonably  be  doubled  whethet 
an  animal  oucg  occupied  the  place  of  llie  nodule.  Yet  if  the  prin- 
iiipal  puTt  of  it  be  hydrate  of  iron,  I  can  conceive  how  a  few  peb- 
bles might  be  introduced  along  with  the  iron  as  il  gradually  took  the 
place  of  the  animal.  Slill,  I  am  not  in  a  little  doubt  as  lo  the  origin 
of  these  nodulus. 

Teitacea.  I  found  in  the  green  and  ferruginous  sand  at  Gay 
Bead,  the  casts  of  three  genera,  and  as  many  species  of  shells.  Ai 
the  shell  itself  is  wanting,  thi;  characters  are  indistinct :  and  there  ii 
evidence  that  the  specimens  have  been  more  or  less  rolled  ;  but  tha 
[wo  bivalves  are  probably  referable  to  the  genera  Venus  and  Tellinii 
and  the  univalve  [o  [he  genus  Turbo.  The  mincrQlizcr  is  the  bum 
ferruginous  day,  or  perhaps  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  hoi 
petrified  the  crabs  and  zoophytes.  Hence  they  all  probably  had  tha 
same  origin.  Plate  XI,  Fig.  3,  is  a  sketch  of  [he  Venus ;  Fig.  5,  of 
(he  Teliina;  Fig,  4,  of  the  Turbo.  The  latter  is  obviously  some- 
what broken,  I  could  find  only  two  specimens  of  il.  Of  ihe  Venui. 
I  found  only  [hree  or  four :  but  I  obtained  20  or  30  of  [he  Teliina. 

Dip,  Direction,  TKUkiuis,  and  Superposition  of  the  Strata. 

In  giving  [he  character  of  the  varieties  of  this  formation,  I  hava 
anticipated  much  tha[  properly  belongs  to  this  place. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  clay  of  this  formation,  both  on  the  Vineyard 
and  on  Cape  Cod,  is  the  very  general  want  of  a  slaty  structure.  Ths 
strata  seams  are  also  often  indistinct ;  so  that  it  needs  careful  exam- 
ination lo  ascertain  the  dip  or  direction  of  the  beds.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  schistose  layers  are  obvious,  as  in  some  part  of  the  cliff 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Chilmark. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  (he  strata  at  Gay  Head  dip  from 
20"  to  45'  a  little  to  the  east  of  north;  and  of  course  they  run  nearly 
east  and  west.  Without  careful  examination,  however,  ihat  cliff 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unstratified  mass  of  clay,  aand,  and  lig- 
nite. And  in  respect  (o  some  part  of  it,  particularly  its  southern 
part,  I  am  s[ill  in  doubt  whether  the  dip  and  dlrectiou  of  the  bedi 
correspond  to  the  above  statement. 


At  the  clfff  m  the  east  part  of  Chitmark,  some  of  the  clay  is 
schisiose.  and  ihere  we  find  ihi-  following  section.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  cliff  ihfte.  from  20  lo  30  feel  high,  is  covered  by  dilu- 
Ttum,  which  has  slidden  down  from  the  uppur  part.  But  where  the 
■tiBta  are  exposed  lo  view,  they  present  the  curved,  contorted,  and 
ioeliDed  appearance  exhibited  below.  The  general  dip,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  towards  the  south,  as  the  left  hand  side  of  the  sketch  ia  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  cliff  The  sketch  embraces  a  horizontal 
distance  of  about  five  rods.  The  geologist  sees  at  once,  that  such  a 
cliff  needs  only  to  be  consolidated,  in  order  to  constitute  a  ^raywacke 
fbrnutiion;  as  1  shall  show  by  presenting  a  similar  sketch  from  a 
ledge  of  graywacke  in  Newport,  R.  Island,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
that  rock. 


■ 

I 


After  the  preceding  description,  il  seems  to  me  that  no  geologist 
will  hesitate  to  refer  this  forination  to  tiie  Plastic  Clay  of  European  ' 
authors.  The  variegated  clays,  the  I nterst ratified  lignites  with  am- 
ber, and  the  intermixture  of  marine  animals  with  terrestrial  vegeta- 
ble remains,  must  settle  the  question.  Some  peculiarities,  have,  in- 
deed, been  pointed  out  in  the  formation  at  the  Vineyard.  But  they 
are  fewer  than  we  might  expect  in  depositioDS  so  widely  separated 
from  one  another  as  this  is  from  those  in  Europe. 

^^^  Other  placet  eovereii  with  the  Plastic  Cloij. 

^^L  Nanlu-ckct. 

^H' colored  this  island  ns  underlaid  with  plastic  clay,  not  without 
itrong  suspicions  that  its  surface  may  be  composed  of  a  formalion 
higher  up  in  the  series.  Us  surface  is  entirely  spread  over  with 
nod,  whose  upper  part  has  been  disturbed  by  diluvial  action,  and  in 


A  we  suppose  that  ihe  spoi  trfaeit 
wbere  these  sheila  were  dug  uf, 
it  [hat  the  upper  stralum  of  sand 


e  do  its  cliCs  rise  more  than  1 00  feet  above  the  m 
s  beneath  this  stratum  of  sand,  and  la  aomewliat  varie- 
gated, thuugli  generally  bluish.  In  this  clay  1  found  a  single  fossil 
much  disintugrated  :  but  it  waa  a  native  of  the  formation,  and  was  cod- 
lained  in  ferruginous  sund  interatratitied  with  the  clay.  It  resembles  the 
genus  found  in  the  newest  tertiary,  as  mentioned  in  the  proper  place, 
Twenty  or  thirty  feet  higher,  in  this  same  ciifl]  I  found  worn  specimeni 
o{  Naticakeres,  {Say)  and  PymtaeaTir:a,{LaiBiii]i).  but  lam  inclined 
to  regard  ihem  as  either  diluvial  oralluvial.  Yet  LL  Prescotl  informi 
me  that  similar  shells  are  found  all  over  the  island,  from  10  to  60fe«l 
below  the  surface :  and  he  presented  me  with  an  uninjured  specimea 
of  the  Pyruia  carica  dug  up  by  a  well  digger,  several  years  ago,  30 
or  40  feet  below  the  surface,  along  with  many  other  shells  ;  among 
which,  were  Mactra  soUdissima,  Venus  mercenaria,  and  casianea, 
Crepidula  fornicata.  Solen  ensis.  Pecten,  Area,  &c. :  all  of  which 
now  inhahit  the  neighboring  ocean.  Can  it  be  that  the  diluvium,  ti 
so  thick  as  30  or  40  feet  J  Or  n 
the  town  of  Nantucket  now  elands,  ^ 
is  alluvial  ?  Or  hually,  cai 
on  this  island  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  tertiary  formationst 
The  second  supposition  may  probably  preve  the  true  one. 

1  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  the  dip  of  the  clay  bedl 
on  Nantucket  But  Ll.  Prescott,  on  whose  accuracy  of  observation 
I  place  great  reliance,  is  confident  that  they  dip  a  few  degrees  to  ths 
south :  and  my  own  examination  of  some  quite  limited  clay  pits, 
rather  confirms  this  opinion. 

What  it  tkt  aetual  dip  of  the  Plastic  day  * 
In  no  other  place,  except  those  above  described,  have  I  observed 
the  dip  of  this  formation.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dip  as  observed  at  two  places  on  the  Vineyard,  and 
on  Nantucket :  and  I  confess  my  inability  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  prevailing  dip  in  these  strata.  It  is  interesting  to  ascertain 
thai  it  has  a  dip  at  all;  since  it  seema  thus  more  nearly  identiSed 
with  the  well  known  plastic  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  well  des- 
cribed hy  Mr.  Webster;  and  since  also  this  fact  has  such  an  irapor- 
t  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  formation.  But  it  is  doiibtfal 
whether  its  predominant  dip  can  be  determined  from  patches  so  lim- 
ited as  those  which  are  found  in  Massachusetts. 

Elie  de  Beaumont  represents  "  the  extensive  depositee,  in  |«tt 
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tkttjt  ttnd  in  pait  dikiTial,  which  lie  between  the  AUeganies  and  the 
ocean  on  the  eaet,  from  Nantucket  to  Florida,  as  retting  directly  on 
the  inclined  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  and  exhibiting  themselres  no 
traces  of  dislocation."*  But  unless  my  senses  have  greatly  deceived 
me,  we  hare  on  Martha's  Vineyard  most  decisive  evidence  of  dislo- 
cation in  one  of  the  higher  members  of  these  deposites :  for  Dr.  Mor- 
ton has  proved,  that  fiirther  to  the  south,  a  part  of  the  beds  of  this  vast 
formation  are  equivalents  of  the  higher  secondary  strata  in  Europe. 
U,  therefore,  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  on  the  Vineyard  be  not 
a  solitary  case,  resulting  from  local  disturbances,  Beaumont's  position 
is  untenable,  and  his  inferences,  dependant  on  that  position,  incorrect. 

In  Truro. 

Truro  is  the  extreme  town  but  one  on  Cape  Cod ;  and  on  the  east- 
em  shore  is  a  patch  of  plastic  clay,  large  en'ough  for  one  or  two  good 
fiurms,  and  on  which  stands  a  light-house,  as  at  Gay  Head.  The 
efaijrs  here  are  somewhat  variegated  ;  though  the  predominant  color 
is  blue.  They  exhibit  also,  the  same  unstratified  aspect,  as  at  Gay 
Head ;  and  are,  I  doubt  not,  another  remnant  of  the  same  formation. 
I  did  not,  however,  give  the  spot  that  protracted  examination  which 
would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  whether 
they  contain  any  organic  remains :  not  being  then  aware  that  the  for- 
mation had  such  important  connections  as  I  now  suppose  it  to  have. 
The  spot  deserves  further  examination. 

In  Duxbury. 

Clay  is  not  unfrequently  found  beneath  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod ; 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  cliffs  of  considerable  height  occur 
except  in  Truro ;  nor  that  any  organic  remains  of  interest  have  been 
found  in  it  But  in  Duxbury,  in  Plymouth  county,  I  have  ascertain- 
ed, since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  my  Report, 
that  strata  and  organic  remains  exist  there,  identical  with  those  at  Gay 
I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kent,  of  that  place,  for  Head, 
communicating  to  me  a  very  detailed  account  of  these  strata  and  rel- 
ics, made  out  after  personal  examination.  It  appears  that  30  years 
ago,  a  well  was  dug  near  the  edge  of  a  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
about  4  1-2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  nearly  surrounded  a  by  swamp. 
Coarse  grarel  (diluvium)  occupied  the  surface  ;  next  came  a  layer  of 


^  Recbertcbetj  dbe.  p.  390,  Chap.  1. 
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"  vegetable  earlh."  in  which.  20  feel  from  the  surfece,  was  formd  "t 
large  fallen  oak  (7)  iTee."  Next  a  siralum  of  lough  blue  clay,  aii 
inchea  thick;  next  strata  of  "iron  ore,  or  gravel  impregnated  wili 
it : "  "  below  this,  lav  the  shells,  &c.  in  apparently  fresh  marsh  mud." 
(green  sand  3)  Here  were  found  a.  very  perfect  shark's  tooth,  (Piatt 
XIII.  Fig.  37.)  the  cast  of  a  small  species  of  Venus,  (Fig.  40,)  and 
the  same  species  of  Turbo  as  occurs  at  Gay  Head.  (Plate  XII.  Fig. 
A.)  Mr  Kent  took  (he  trouble  of  having  a  shaft  sank  on  the  margin 
nf  the  swamp  in  the  vicinity  of  this  well,  and  the  strata  penetrated, 
correspond  with  those  mentioned  above.  The  water  rushing  into  tba 
opening,  however,  prevented  him  from  examining  thoroughly  for  pet- 
rifactions. 

Another  well  vvas  opened  10  years  ago,  80  rods  nearer  the  sea 
than  the  first  mentioned,  and  at  a  lower  level.  After  digging  13  feel, 
through  slraia  similar  to  those  iu  the  first  well,  they  came  to  a  solid 
layer  of  ferruginous  sand  slonn,  which  arrested  their  progrfw 
"  Angry  with  disappointment."  said  the  owner  of  the  well,  "  my  man 
brought  a  thundering  blow  upon  the  rock,  and  through  it  went;  and 
up  spouted  [he  water.  We  then  cleared  away  and  found  a  plate  of 
iron  (ore)  about  (wo  inches  thick  :  under  this  plate  lay  a  bed  of  strongs 
marsh  mud.  full  of  cohogs  and  clams,  and  cockles,  about  two  busheU 
of  which  we  took  out.  In  the  center  lay  plainly  a  land  animaFt 
lione,  as  large  as  my  wrist,  and  six  inches  long,  fractured,  which  was 
given  to  some  Society  in  Boston."  This  fine  collection  has  nearly 
disappeared.  Mr.  Kent,  however,  sent  me  a  single  specimen,  a  cast 
of  a  Venus,  much  abraded,  not  to  he  distinguished  in  size  and  shape 
from  ihat  sketched  on  Plate  XII.  Fig.  3.  The  mineralizer  in  this 
case  is  clay  ;  not  so  much  indurated  bul  ihat  it  may  be  cut  without 
difficulty.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Duibury  specimens,  ex- 
cept the  shark's  tooth,  which  is  not  mineralized,  or  only  partially  so. 
In  the  specimen  from  ihe  second  well  mentioned  above,  in  the  cavity 
ocenpied  by  the  hinge,  is  o  small  quonlily  of  gteen  sand,  exactly  like 
that  at  Gay  Head ;  which  pruves  satisfactorily  the  identity  of  tha 
marsh  mud  and  the  green  sand:  and  that  ihe  green  sand  of  Gay 
Head  is  identical  with  thai  in  England,  a  comparison  of  spocimena 
shows. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  proof  is  as  atrong  as  could  be  desired,  of . 
the  entire  similarity  between  the  plastic  clay  of  Gay  Head,  aod  ihs 
fossiliferoua  formation  above  described,  at  Du);bury.     True,  no  varifr 
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any  variegated  clxyB  occur  above  the  green  sand  at  Gay  Head:  but  a 
blue  clay  only.  And  probably  by  penetrating  deeper  at  Ehixbury,  the 
variegated  clays  might  be  brought  to  light.  A  question  hence  arises 
whether  the  green  sand  ought  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  plas- 
tic clay  ?  Some  writers  do,  indeed,  limit  the  plastic  clay  formation 
to  the  variegated  clays :  but  that  the  lignites  and  green  sand  belong 
to  the  same  formation,  (understanding  by  that  term,  a  consecutive  and 
parallel  series  of  strata  produced  during  the  same  geological  period,) 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Not  improbably,  however,  the  green  sand  in 
this  country  occupies  the  same  situation  with  regard  to  the  variega- 
ted clays,  as  the  London  clay  does  in  England  with  respect  to  those 
clays.  But  probably  the  London  clay  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  plastic  clay. 

The  facts  discovered  at  Duxbury  render  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  extensive  sandy  deposites  in  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  counties 
are  underlaid  by  plastic  clays ;  although  the  powerful  diluvial  action 
to  which  that  region  has  been  subjected,  may  have  spread  these  sands 
over  other  formations.  The  sands  that  occur  along  the  west  side  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence, 
may  probably  belong  to  the  same  formation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  more  of  the  cliffs  and  pits  in  this  formation  have  been  exam- 
ined, a  richer  variety  of  organic  remains  will  be  brought  to  light. 

Relative  Position  of  Plastic  Clay. 

In  Europe  plastic  clay  lies  immediately  above  the  chalk.  But  in 
this  country  the  chalk  appears  to  be  wanting ;  and  Dr.  Morton  has 
shown  satisfactorily  that  its  equivalent  is  the  Ferruginous  Sand  For- 
mation.* In  the  middle  and  southern  States,  the  plastic  clay  lies  im- 
mediately above  this  ferruginous  sand.  But  I  have  no  evidence  that 
this  is,  or  is  not  the  case,  in  Massachusetts,  except  analogy ;  which, 
in  the  present  case,  must  he  considered  very  strong  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative.  The  spot  most  likely  to  afford  light  on  this  point  is  Gray 
Head.  But  the  action  of  the  sea  has  been  so  powerful  there,  that 
little  of  the  ferruginous  sand,  if  it  once  existed,  has  been  spared. 

Extent  of  the  Plastic  Clay  Formation, 

The  patches  of  this  formation  that  have  been  described  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  doubtless  only  the  remnants  of  a  vast  extent  of  these 

*  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Vol.  6 :  also  Am.  Journal  of  Science  Yols.  17  and  18. 
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strata,  extending  at  least  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  borders  ef  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  and  how  far  eastward  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls,  we  can 
form  no  probable  opinion :  though  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  once  even  reached  Europe;  along  whose  shores  similar 
strata  are  found  at  presents      As  we  proceed  southward  along  the 
.  coast  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  plastic  clay  appears  on  Long  Island, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  Maryland,  at  Natches,  at  the  Chicasaw  Bluffs,  &c ; 
according  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Finch.*     If  this  should  prove  to 
be  one  continuous  formation,  as  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing,  it 
will  be  by  far  the  most  extensive  deposite  of  this  kind  hitherto  dis- 
covered.    We  do  know  that  this  and  other  tertiary  formations,  with 
the  ferruginous  sand,  which   is  the  highest  of  the  secondary  rocks, 
occupy  nearly  all  that  wide  range  of  level  country  lying  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States. 

Theoretical  Considerations, 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  all  the  tertiary  formations  have  been 
deposited  from  materials  diffused  or  dissolved  in  water :  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  these  deposites  took  place  in  independant  ba- 
sins and  at  various  epochs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fiicts  in  re- 
lation to  these  deposites,  is  the  frequent  alternation,  or  admixture,  of 
marine  with  fresh  water  or  terrestrial  relics.  Thus,  at  Gray  Head,  we 
have  lignites  and  dicotyledonous  vegetables  mixed  and  probably  alter- 
nating with  the  remains  of  sharks,  alcyonites,  crabs,  and  marine  shells. 
In  some  instances,  such  facts  may  be  explained  by  supposing  alternate 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  bring  salt  and  fresh 
water  successively  over  these  deposites.  But  more  usually  it  is  prob- 
able these  strata  were  deposited  in  estuaries,  which  were  occasionally 
inundated  by  fresh  water :  apd  as  in  early  times  the  earth's  surflEice 
was  perhaps,  more  level  than  at  present,  these  inundations  might  be 
more  extensive  than  any  that  now  occur. 

Another  interesting  fact,  which  has  been  recently  established  by 
Beaumont,  Desnoyers,  Boue,  and  others,  is,  that  during  the  period 
in  which  these  tertiary  deposits  were  proceeding,  violent  convulsions, 
succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  repose,  took  place  ;  by  which  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  on  the  globe  were  elevated,  and  portions  of 
these  formations  elevated  along  with  them  ;  so  as  now  to  crown  their 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Science  Vol.  7.  p.  34  :  also  Conrad's  Fossil  Sheila  VoL  1.  p.  II. 
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summits.     Buch  facts  have  opened  a  new  field  for  chronological  geol- 
ogy ;   and  in^our  country  it  is  as  yet  entirely  untrodden. 

Although  the  newest  tertiary  in  this  State  appears  to  have  remained 
undisturbed  since  its  deposition,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  our 
plastic  clay  has  experienced  a  convulsion,  almost  equal  to  that  by 
which  its  strata,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  been  thrown  into  a  verti- 
cal position.*  As  to  the  period  when  the  strata  at  Martha's  Vineyard 
were  elevated,  I  can  say  but  little.  I  have  already  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  a  granite  ridge  passes  along  the  western  side  of  that  Island, 
not  far  beneath  the  surface :  But  I  have  searched  in  vain  there  for 
any  of  the  more  recent  unstratified  rocks.  At  present,  then,  I  must 
conclude  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  action  of  any  disturbing  force 
since  the  protrusion  of  this  granite.  But  in  Europe,  I  believe  no 
rock  above  the  chalk  has  been  proved  to  have  been  disturbed  by  gran- 
ite :  and  hence  I  hesitate  to  impute  the  elevation  of  our  plastic  clay 
to  that  rock,  especially  on  such  equivocal  evidence  as  I  now  possess. 

Supposed  evidence  of  Volcanic  Agency  at  Gay  Head, 

The  opinion,  I  ought,  however,  to  remark,  has  been  advanced  by 
writers  too  respectable  to  be  passed  unnoticed,  that  there  are  traces 
of  volcanic  action  at  Gay  Head.  The  great  quantity  of  lignite  there 
mixed  with  the  clay,  giving  the  whole  mass  an  appearance  somewhat 
like  cinders,  and  the  ferruginous  conglomerate,  in  which  the  pebbles 
are  coated  over  with  the  brown  hydrate  of  iron,  often  exceedingly 
resembling  the  conglomerated  semi-fused  mass  that  is  raked  out  of  a 
furnace,  would  very  naturally  lead  a  person,  unpractised  in  geology, 
to  refer  them  to  volcanic  agency. '  These  are  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
stances intended  by  Dr.  Baylies,  when  he  speaks  of  "  masses  of  char- 
coal,*' and  **  large  stones,  whose  surfaces  were  vitrified."!  It  is  now 
well  understood,  that  neither  lignite  nor  the  hydrate  of  iron,  require 
heat  for  their  production. 

Geological  Speculations  of  the  Aboriginees. 

Gay  Head  being  naturally  a  place  of  resort  for  the  Indians,  they 
could  not  but  notice  its  peculiarities.  And  they  had  an  advantage  over 
geologists  of  modern  times  in  explaining  phenomena.  For  when 
a  difficulty  presented  itself,  they  had  only  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some 

*  Geological  TraxiBaction,  Vol.  2.  p.  161. 

t  TraosaciiooB  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  ScicuccB,  VuL  2.  pari  1.  p.  150. 
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rho  once  inhabited  the  spot  This  they  hsTO  ' 
for  appearances  at  Gay  Head-  1  am 
Esq.  Librarian  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
ract,  exhibiting  the  Indian  tradition 
i  added  another  extract,  showing  the  Indian 
the  coast :  and  another  from  the  writings  of 
Cotton  Mather  relating  to  some  fossil  bones  found  in  Virginia,  which 
is  a  good  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  such  &icls  were  regarded 
a  century  ago,     1  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  the  entire  letter. 

WorcMtar.  July  1,  1833. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  will  now  comply  with  my  promise  in  lelatioa 
to  the  in te reeling  Fossil  Remains,  wbicU  you  found  in  your  recent 
visit  lo  the  Elizabeth  Islands. 

"  The  first  Indian  who  came  to  the  Vineyard,  was  brougjjt  thither 
with  his  dog  on  a  cake  of  ice.  When  he  came  lo  Gay  Head,  ho 
found  a  very  large  man,  whose  name  was  Moshop.  He  had  n  wife 
and  live  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter;  and  lived  in  the  den. 
He  used  lo  catch  whales,  and  then  pluck  up  trees,  and  make  a  fire  and 
roaai  them.  The  coals  of  the  trees  and  the  bones  of  the  lehales  are 
now  lo  be  aeeo.  AAcr  he  was  tired  of  staybg  here,  he  lold  his 
children  to  go  and  play  ball  on  the  beach  ihal  joined  Neman's  Land 
to  Gay  Head.  He  then  made  u  mark  with  his  toe  across  the  beach 
at  each  end,  and  so  deep,  ihal  the  water  followed  and  cut  away  tho 
beachj  so  that  his  children  were  in  fear  of  drowning.  They  took 
their  sister  up  and  held  her  out  of  ihe  water.  He  told  ihem  to  act 
as  if  they  were  going  lo  kill  whales  ;  and  they  were  all  turned  into 
Killers,  (a  fish  so  called).  The  sister  was  dressed  in  large  stiipcs. 
He  gave  ihum  a  strict  charge  always  to  be  kind  to  her.  His  wife 
mourned  the  loss  of  her  children  so  exceedingly,  that  he  threw  het 
away.  She  fell  upon  Second,  near  the  rocks,  where  she  lived  some- 
time, exacting  contribution  of  all  who  passed  by  water.  After  a 
while  she  was  changed  into  a  slone,  The  entire  shape  remained  for 
many  years.  But  after  the  English  came,  some  of  them  broke  off 
the  arms,  head,  &c.  but  the  most  of  the  body  remains  lo  this  day, 
Moshop  went  away,  nobody  knows  whither.  He  had  no  conversa- 
tion with  the  Indians,  hut  was  kind  lo  them  by  sending  ihem  whales; 
&c.  ashore  for  them  to  eat.  But  after  they  grew  thick  around  him, 
hs  lefl  Ihem."  —  See  Mass.  His.  Colketioju,  Vol.  1.  p.  139. 
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'*  In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  extraordinary 
for  its  size,  used  often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  and  carry 
from  thence  a  vast  number  of  small  children. 

Maushop,  who  was  an  Indian  Qiant,  as  fame  reports,  resided  in 
these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he,  on  a  cer- 
tain time^  waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed 
the  Soum^  and  reached  Nantucket  Before  Maushop  forded  the 
Sound,  the  Island  was  unknown  to  the  Aborigines  of  America. 

Tradition  says  that  Maushop  found  the  bones  of  the^  Children  in  a 
heap  under  a  large  tree.  He  then  wishing  to  smoke  a  pipe,  ran- 
sacked the  Island  for  tobacco ,  but  finding  none,  he  filled  his  pipe 
with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used  as  its  substi- 
tute. Ever  since  the  above  memorable  event,  fogs  have  been  fre- 
quent at  Nantucket  and  on  the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition, 
when  the  Aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they  would  say,  '  There 
comes  Old  Maushop^s  smoka' "  —  See  Mass.  His,  Collections^  Vol, 
5.  jp.  57. 

I  have  made  the  above  extracts,  thinking  they  might  interest  you 
in  your  enquiries  in  relation  to  the  bones  at  Gay  Head.  And  I  can- 
not but  be  of  opinion  that  the  above  interesting  tradition  about  the 
existence  of  the  Giant,  had  its  origin  with  the  Indians  from  their 
having  found  the  skeletons  of  large  marine  animals.  Perhaps  two 
hundred  years  ago,  as  late  a  period  as  the  tradition  refers  to,  the 
bones  might  have  presented  very  different  appearances  from  what 
they  now  do.     . 

In  the  collections  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Society  of  which  I  am 
Librarian,  are  copies  of  letters  addressed  by  the  Learned  Cotton 
Mather  to  different  persons  residing  in  Europe.  They  are  entitled 
*'  Curiosa  Americana."  Among  them  are  eight  letterS  to  Dr.  James 
Jurin.  One  of  these  is  entitled  "  A  Monstrous  Dragon.*'  But  be- 
fore speaking  of  the  particular  subject  of  his  letter,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  stupendous  snakes  which  have  been  described  by  the 
ancients.     The  letter  arhall  speak  for  itself.     It  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  A  few  months  ago,  near  the  Falls  of  James  River  in  Virginia, 
Some  [persons]  digging  a  water-course  for  a  mill,  by  a  small  Run  of 
Water  under  the  Side  of  an  Hill,  Ten  foot  under  ground,  they  found 
the  Back-bone  of  a  snake,  lying  in  such  a  form  as  this  v.^*n^-^/.  They 
dug  along  from  the  Head  to  the  Tail  of  it,  both  which  were  much 
decayed,  but  the  earth  about  the  decayed  parts  was  of  a  different  col- 
our from  all  the  earth  about  it.      These,  with  all  the  bones,  were 
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found  exactly  of  the  same  depth  under  ground.  It  was  about  a  mile 
and  half  distant  from  the  great  River,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  But  now  for  the  Prodigy.  The  Monster 
extends  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  in  length.  A  credible  per- 
son who  measured  the  Trench  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  brings  the 
account  unto  us,  and  brings  with  him  one  Joint  of  the  Back-bone, 
which  the  workmen  gave  him,  and  which  I  find  is  Five  inches  and 
a  quarter  in  depth,  Five  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  Four  inches 
and  an  half  Diameter  backwards  and  forwards,  and  though  it  be 
grown  very  dry,  and  some  of  it  be  worn  off,  yet  it  weighs  thirty-three 
ounces  and  an  half     Monstrum  horrendum, 

I  shall  not  go  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my  poor  speculations  on 
the  subject ;  chusin^  and  wishing  rather  to  be  instructed  from  yours. 
And  so,  only  praying  for  ypur  Deliverance  from  a  greater  Dragon 
then  that  whose  Bones  were  lately  found  in  Virginia,  I  subscribe, 

Sir,  your  most  hearty  Servant." 

Cotton  Mather. 
June  3,  1723. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  letter  has  ever  been  published.  That  fact 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  or  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  The  author  of  the 
letter  above,  had,  at  the  time  of  its  date,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America,  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  it  was  published  there.  I  have  never  heard  that  it  had  been 
published  in  this  country,  and  presume  that  it  never  was. 

Accept,  I  pray  you,  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
and  believe  me  to  be  with 

Very  great  respect  and  regard. 
Your  Friend  and  Servant, 

Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  lib.  a.a.^ 


4.    NEW  RED  sandstone. 


Under  this  name  I  have  included  all  the  sandstone  in  the  valley 
the  Connecticut;  extending  from  New  Haven  Ct.  to  the  north  line  ^^^^ 
Massachusetts  in  Northfield.     On  a  geological  map,  given  in  ikr^^ 
6th.  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of   Science,  I  have  mar 
the  inferior  beds  of  this  formation  as  Old  Red  Sandstone.     Nor  do 
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now  deny  the  existence  of  this  rock  in  that  valley.  But  1  have  not 
discovered  marks  enough  to  identify  it  so  clearly,  as  to  be  justified  in 
giving  it  a  place  on  the  Map.  I  think  I  can  identify  the  upper  beds 
of  this  formation  with  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Europe ;  or  rather, 
show  it  to  be  probable  that  these  beds  are  the  equivalent  of  the  new 
red  sandstone.  And  not  improbably  the  lower  beds  correspond  essen- 
tially with  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Europe  :  For  sometimes  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  the  two  series  are  in  contact ;  as  in  Arran  in 
Scotland^*  although  generally  they  are  separated  by  the  coal  measures. 
But  so  long  as  we  have  no  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  old 
red  sandstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  it  is  better  to  consider 
all  the  beds  of  the  sandstone  there,  as  belonging  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone :  nor  shall  we  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  fcyr  the 
whole  series  within  the  wide  range  embraced  by  the  usual  definition 
of  this  rock. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  I  formerly  described  the  upper 
beds  of  the  sandstone  under  consideration,  as  the  Coal  Formation ;  not 
however  without  suggesting  doubts  as  to  its  identity  with  the  coal 
measures  of  Europe.  Thin  seams  of  genuine  bituminious  coal,  do, 
indeed,  occur  in  this  series,  in  gray  micaceous  sandstone ;  and  its  re- 
semblance to  the  coal  measures  of  Europe,  has  induced  men  of  great 
experience  to  explore  it  for  coal.  But  only  a  small  quantity  has  ever 
been  found ;  and  it  is  said  that  coal  occurs  also,  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone on  the  continent  of  Europe :  so  that  the  occurrence  of  coal,  is  by 
no  means  certain  evidence,  that  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found,  is  the  real 
coal  formation  of  geological  writers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  ranges  of  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley separate  the  upper,  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  sandstone  under 
consideration :  so  that  if  any  should  choose  to  distinguish  between 
them  on  the  map,  they  can  do  it,  by  recollecting  that  the  sandstone  on 
the  east  side  of  the  greenstone,  belongs  to  the  upper  beds ;  and  that  on 
the  west  side,  to  the  lower  ones. 

I  found  my  opinion,  that  the  upper  beds  of  this  formation  are  the 
new  red  sandstone,  upon  the  following  facts.  1.  The  discovery  of  a 
'vertebral  animal  several  feet  long  in  East  Windsor,  Ct.  in  one  of 
the  varieties  of  this  rock,  18  feet  below  its  surface.  Now,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  no  vertebral  animal  (except  the  relics  of  a  few  fish,  per- 
Iiaps,)  have  ever  been  found  below  the  new  red  sandstone  ;  especially 


^HaccuUoch'a  Geolgj  Vol.  1  p,  274. 
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bones  that  are  merely  preserved,  and  not  at  all  petrified,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  at  East  Windsor.  In  Europe  a  few  saurian  animals 
have  been  found  in  this  rock ;  and  probably  it  was  an  animal  of  this 
description  that  was  found  in  Connecticut.  2.  The  occurrence  of 
fossil  fish,  as  at  Sunderland ;  one  of  the  species  of  which,  (Palaeotkrih 
sum  freslebenense,)  and  the  rock  containing  it  so  exactly  resemble 
specimens  of  the  sa,me  from  Mansfeld  and  Hesse  in  Germany,  that 
Prof  Al,  Brongniart  could  distinguish  them  only  by  their  labels. 
But  the  rocks  in  Germany  containing  these  fish,  belong  to  the  new 
red  sand  stone  group.  They  occur  also  at  Autun  in  France,  and  at 
one  or  two  places  in  Great  Britian,  with  precisely  the  same  charac* 
ters ;  the  rock  being  a  member  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  Hence  the 
probability  is  strong,  that  the  rock  containing  them  along  Connecti* 
cut  river,  is  tKe  new  red  sandstone,  or  its  equivalent  3.  One  Tariety 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  group  in  Germany,  (the  copper  slate,)  is 
wrought  as  an  ore  of  copper :  and  veins  of  similar  ores  occur  in  the 
Connecticut  valley ;  frequently  passing  from  the  sandstone  into  the 
adjoining  greenstone;  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  observed 
thin  layers  of  sandstone,  considerably  charged  with  the  green  car^ 
bonate  of  copper.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  corrobora- 
tive evidence  that  the  formations  in  the  two  countries  are  contemporane- 
ous ;  or  that  they  were  produced  under  similar  circumstances.  4. 
The  sulphates  of  barytas  and  strontia  are  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  England ;  the  latter  "  stellated  on  carbondte  of  lime*'*  near 
Bristol ;  and  they  occur  under  similar  circumstances,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  described  hereafter,  in  the  sandstone  group  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  Magnetic  iron  sand  also  proceeds  from  this  rock 
here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool.  6.  In  Grer- 
many,  bituminous  marlite  occurs  only  in  the  new  red  sandstone  groop. 
Fetid  limestone  is  there,  also  a  member  of  the  same  formation.  In 
Massachusetts,  likewise,  the  same  rocks  are  similarly  associated; 
and  I  have  lately  ascertained  that  a  part  of  the  slate  containing  ich- 
thyolites  at  Sunderland,  is  the  bituminous  marlite.  6.  Werner  re- 
garded the  variegated  appearance  of  the  new  red  sandstone  as  cha^ 
acteristic'ofthe  formation;  and  hence  his  name  of  *bunter  sandstein.' 
In  the  Connecticut  valley  this  aspect  is  not  very  common.  But  in 
Bernardston,  the  lower  beds  exhibit  it  on  a  large  scale  :  and  on  the 
banks  of  Westfield  river  are  several  interstratified  layers,  according 
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beautirul  examples  oC  this  atntcture  in  hood  specimens  ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  ihat  these  cannot  be  dial  in  gui  shed  by  the  eye  from 
specimens  from  Nora  Scoiia,  associated  with  gypaum ;  and  therefore 
unquestionably  belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  group.  Similar 
specimensmayheobtaioed  at  South  Ha dley  Canal  on  the  West  Spring- 
field shore. 

^^V  JffineTologieal  Ckaraelers  of  the  New  Red  Swndslont. 

^B  "  Taken  as  a  mass"  says  De  la  Beche'  the  group  (of  new  red  J 
sandstone)  may  be  considered  as  a  deposit  of  conglomerate,  sandstona,  1 
and  mart  in  which  limeatonea  occasionally  appear  in  certain  terms  of  | 
the  series ;  sometimes  one  calcareous  deposit  being  absent,  as 
muscheikalk  is  in  England  ;  sometimes  the  zechstein,  as  in  the  east  I 
and  south  of  France  ;  and  somelimea  both  being  wanting  as  in  Dbt- 
onshire,"  "  The  beds"  says  Dr.  Macculloch.f  are  sometimes  of  a 
conglomerate  Btruclure,  at  others  a  fine  sandstone  and  occasionally  I 
schistose  ;  and  in  composition,  the  rock  is  calcareous,  argillaceous,  ot  I 
ferruginous,  or  all  together  presenting  endless  variations  of  aspect  I 
and  color." 

These  descriptions  correspond  in  general  to  the  group  which  I  dor 
nominate  new   red   sandstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley.     Our  rocl^  I 
however,    is  more  deficient  in  calcareous  matter  than  is  usual  in  Eu- 
rope: though  more  or  less  of  lime  is  scattered  through  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group;  so  that  in  some  cases  even  the  reddish  shalet  j 
slightly  eflerverse  with  acids  :  and  might,  therefore,  be  properly  cal-  1 
led  Ttd  marl.     Nearly  all  the  limestone  in  the  group  is  highly  felidj  4 
though  in  some  instances  this  passes  into  that  which  is  bituminous; 
and  even  into  bituminous  marlite. 

It  should  be  recollected,  also,  that  this  formation  is  wanting  in  gyp-  1 
sum  and  rock  sah ;  two  minerals  found  in  it  almost  universally: 
though  as  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  former  has  been  foimd  at  West  Springfield,  and  South  Hadley. 
I  have  however,  compared  a  suite  of  specimens  from  the  new  red 
sandstone  containing  gjTisum  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  suite  from  the 
Connecticut  valley,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  limestones,  they  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  Indeed,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  gypsum  and  rock  sail  to  be  occasionally  wanting  in  this  for- 
mation, as  well  as  limestone  ? 
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The  following  distinct  varicliea  of  rock  compose  tho  new  red  snnd- 
Btone  in  the  valley  of  the  Coniieciicut. 

I.  Conglofneratcs.  A  conglomerate,  composed  almost  entirely  tit 
the  ruins  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  forms,  in  connection  with  a  sand- 
stone of  similar  character,  all  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation ;  aod 
these  two  varieties  embrace  all  the  rock  that  has  usually  been  denom- 
inated old  Tfd  sandslimt.  The  two  varieties  pass  into  each  other  by 
iuaeosihle  gradations,  and  even  the  finest  portion  of  the  sandstone  i> 
coarse.  The  strata  are  from  one  to  two,  and  e*en  three  or  four  fetS 
thick ;  and  for  the  most  part,  the  slaty  structure  is  almost  entirely 
ivanting.  The  prevailing  and  almost  uniform  color  of  the  rock  is 
red ;  and  even  the  imbedded  nodules,  when  not  very  large  or  com- 
pact, arc  penetrated  with  this  color.  Yet  where  this  rock  approachei 
granite  and  mica  slate,  as  in  Bernardston,  Greenfielcl,  Deerfiold, 
Whalcly,  and  Southampton,  it  is  somewhat  variegated ;  some  po^ 
lions  of  it  being  of  a  light  gray  color  ;  as  if  a  heat  so  powerfiil  had 
been  applied  to  it,  aa  partially  to  expel  the  iron,  or  change  it  from  an 
oxide  into  some  other  compound.  The  nodules  of  the  conglomerai« 
arc  sometimes  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter;  but  for  the  most  par^ 
they  are  only  a  few  inches  thick.  A  variety  occurs  in  BemardstoDi 
Southampton,  &c.  (  Nos.  135,  13C, )  which  can  hardly  be  dislia- 
guished  in  hand  specimens  from  granite  ;  being  composed  of  frag- 
ments, but  little  rounded,  of  quartz  and  feldspar  ;  the  latter  of  a  flesh,  i 
color.  Sometimes  the  nodules,  as  at  Sugar  Loaf  in  Deerfield.  tn 
graphic  granite,  which  is  often  quite  beautiful ;  the  feldspar  being  of 
Q  lively  flesh  color. 

In  Greenfield  and  Bernardston,  near  the  junction  of  the  new  red 
aandatono  formation  with  the  a  rgi  lb -micaceous  slate,  the  conglomer- 
ate occurs,  composed  entirely  of  argillo-micacoous  slate  and  white 
quartz.  This  was  obviously  derived  from  the  detritus  of  ihe  elats 
against  which  it  rests.  .The  general  color  of  this  rock  is  red;  and 
even  the  mica  slate  on  which  it  reposes,  exhibits  the  same  color  se*^ 
eral  feet  from  the  Junction.     (Nos.  137  to  139.) 

Another  variety  of  conglomerate,  which  is  found  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  upper  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  is  of  a  dark,  red- 
dish gray  color,  and  is  composed  of  fragments  of  mica  slate,  lalcoso 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  slaty  quartz  rock,  with  oc- 
casional nodules  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  granite.  The  cement  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  materials  comminuted  This  is  the  coarest  con- 
glomerate in  the  tho  Connecticut  valley  It  constitutes  a  cottsiden* 
ble  part  of  mount  'I'ot.y  in  Sunderland,  ubiTc  ihi-  imbedded  nodnlea 
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L  ve  sometimes  three  oi  four  fetrt  in  diameteT.      it  extends  tbrough 

Lllontague,  sad  at  the  mouth  of  Miller's  river,  as  well  aa  on  the  op- 

■posite  Aide  of  the  Connecticut  at  thai  place,  it  may  be  examined  to 

d  advantage.     South  of  Sunderland  1  have  not  found  it,  except  at 

1  ConneclicuL     Unless  viewed  on  a  large  scalti,  this  rock 

nrcely  exhibits  any  straiihcation.     The  strata  are  sometimes  eight 

W  teo  feet  thick.     (Nos.  140  id  143.) 

'  At  Turner's  Falls  a  much  finer  and  more  compact  gray  conglom- 
e  exhibits  itself,  composed  of  the  sainu  materials  as  the  last,  ex- 
it thai  it  abounds  more  in  quartz  and  feldspar.     (No.  150.) 
t  A  reddish  conglomerate,  made  up  of  nearly  the  same  materials  as 
L  first  described,   (except  that  h  contains  more  slate.)  abounds 
long  die  lowest  of  ihe  upper  beds  of  tliis  formation.     (Nos.  144  to 
147.)      It  is  not  as  coarse  as  ihe  last  and  the  strata  arc  usually  less 
a  foot  thiclf.     It  is  common  in  mount  Toby  and  on  the  eaal  side 
(  mount  Hoiyoke  in  Granby. 

I  Tfap  conglomerate  is  another  variety  of  no  small  intcresi.  It  re- 
G  on  ibe  gre«nstoue  on  the  cast  side  of  mount  Tom  and  Hoiyoke 
d  consists  of  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded  masses  of  trap 
i  sandstone,  with  a  cement  of  the  same  materials.  The  nodules 
nes  one  or  two  feel  in  diameter,  and  ihe  stratification  is  nol 
y  distinct.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  same  rock  may  be  found  on  the 
side  of  nearly  all  the  greenstone  ranges  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
Its  ihickncss  is  but  small,  and  its  mode  of  production  obscitia 
Nos.  151,  IS'2,  and  285) 

Sandstones.  The  lowest  and  most  abundant  sandstone  in  this 
a  has  been  described  with  sulBcient  minuteness,  in  connection 
li  Ihd  conglomerate  witli  which  it  occurs  It  is  used  somewhat 
asively  for  architectural  purposes.  (Nos  154  lol.) 
i  A  sandstone,  which,  at  a  littli3  distance  resembles  that  just  described. 
■ll  found  among  the  upper  beds  of  this  formaiion  iu'Longmcadow  and 
fffilbniham;  where  it  is  eitonsivoly  quarried.  U  dilTers,  however, 
Riially  from  the  last  variety  ,  being  composed  chiefly  ol  fine  si- 
liceous sand,  with  occasional  sjiecks  of  mica,  cemented  probably  by 
the  red  oxide  of  iron  :  for  ils  color  is  almost  blood  red.  Its  particles, 
however,  do  nol  cohere  strongly  :  and  this  forms  the  only  objection  to 
III  use  in  architecture.  The  extensive  quarries  in  Chatham,  Cl  are 
upcned  in  this  rock  ;  or  in  a  variety  closely  allied  to  il.  Its  stra|a  art' 
thick  and  rarely  exhibit  a  daiy  structure   (Nos    165,  lOU.) 

Oniy  sandstone  is  nol  uncommon  m  this  Ibriiialiun  ,  bui  it  is  found 
■  llicfly  in  the  upjuT   |)uri  ti[  dii:   .'erie.- .   Mr    rulhi-r   iii  the   vicimly  i.t 
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■  ^IP  .i^b.  ■  unt  Turner's  fells,  and  on  both  sides  of  Holyolce  mnd 
|{lMt.  U  i>  mndc  up  of  coarse  gray  sand  — somijtimes  of  comminuted 
KMiiilo  «BUrcly,  as  on  Holyoke — and  varies  in  color  from  Ught  to 
Juti  Hiray.  In  some  localities,  as  in  Granby,  the  sirata  ate  ibick, 
itdtl  lltti  rock  is  scarcely  schistose;  il  is  there  used  in  archilecian?. 
la  uther  places,  the  strata  become  thinner.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Weillleld  river,  in  West  Springfield.  1  noticed  a  variety  that  resem- 
Um  Uie  grindstones  brought  from  Nova  Scotia,  though  it  is  harder. 

Oray  micaceous  sandilone.  When  the  last  variety  takes  mica  into 
lis  composition,  it  becomes  more  easily  divisible  inio  laminae;  and 
whore  that  mineral  abounds,  it  is  very  iiasile.  Some  specimenB  of" 
this  kind,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  can  hardly  be  distiu' 
guished,  in  hand  apecimens,  from  mica  elate.  (Nos,  177,  178,  179.) 
Qray  micaceous  sandstone  abounds  at  Turner's  Falls,  on  Mt.  Toby, 
in  South  Hadley.  in  West  Springfield,  &c. 

VaricgaUd  sandsloiic.  This  is  composed  of  alternating  laminae 
of  light  and  dark  red  sandstone,  usually  somewhat  micaceous.  The 
layers  are  not  very  evenly  arranged;  so  that  their  edges  present  rath- 
er a  fantastic  appearanre.  I  have  scarcely  met  with  this  rock  e«cept 
on  the  banks  of  Westfield  river,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of 
West  Springfield ;  where  the  characteristics  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone are  more  fully  developed  than  any  where  else  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Cooneclicut.  The  variegated  sandstone  there  forms  thick  and  work- 
able strata. 

Brecciated  Snjidslone.  This  is  composed  of  fragments  of  micaceous 
sandstone,  which  seem  to  have  been  partially  fused  and  then  reunited. 
It  is  almost  as  hard  as  siliceous  slate.  Il  is  found  about  a  mile  east  of 
Turner's  Falls,  on  both  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  forming  a  stratum 
some  20  feet  wide.  The  &t ratification  and  schistose  structure  are  very 
obscure ;  but  on  the  north  shore,  the  layers  have  evidently  been  forced, 
upwards,  so  as  to  give  (hem  somewhat  of  a  spheroidal  form,  t 
hence  infer  that  a  mass  ofunstratiRed  rocks,  probably  greenstone,  lies 
beneath  the  sandstone  at  no  great  depth  ;  and  that  when  this  was  forc- 
ed upwards  in  a  melted  state,  il  partially  fused  the  sandstone,  (No.  174.^ 

Red  micaceous  sandstone  is  not  unfrequenlly  a  member  of  this  for- 
mation. The  grain  is  usually  fine,  and  indeed,  il  commonly  ap- 
proaches  very  near  to  shale,  into  which  it  passes ;  yet  much  of  it  is  too 
coarse  and  contains  too  much  siitceous  matter  lo  be  called  shale.  Ik 
is  very  common  along  the  east  side  of  our  greenstone  tidges,  as  at. 
Turner's  falls  and  in  West  Springfield.     Ii  isquite  remarkable  forbe- 
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ing  divided  into  rhomboidal  masses,  by  one  or  two  sets  of  parallel 
seams.  On  the  north  bank  of  Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield, 
this  division  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  the  surface  of  the  rock  pre- 
sents an  interesting  chequered  aspect  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Greenfield,  just  below  Turner's  Falls. 

3.  Shales,  (Nos.  199  to  204.)  Under  this  term  I  include  all 
the  varieties  of  argillaceous  slate,  sometimes  called  slate  clay,  found 
in  connection  with  the  secondary  rocks.  And  in  Massachusetts  such 
slate  occurs  only  as  a  member  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series :  of 
that  formation  it  constitutes  a  very  important  part.  Its  colors  are 
gray,  red,  and  black ;  and  in  hardness  it  varies  from  that  of  tender 
schistose  marls,  to  a  degree  of  induration  approaching  that  of  sili- 
ceous slate.  The  red  variety  is  most  abundant ;  especially  in  the 
region  of  Enfield  and  Hartford,  in  Connecticut  Sometimes  it  takes 
mica  and  sand  into  its  composition,  and  then  passes  into  the  red  mi- 
caceous sandstone,  as  already  remarked.  When  black,  it  is  gener- 
ally bituminous,  as  at  Sunderland,  and  at  Middletown,  Connecticut ; 
where  are  found  upon  it  the  impressions  of  fish  and  vegetables. 
Some  of  the  black  colored  slate,  as  at  Turner's  Falls,  splits  into  ir- 
regular, somewhat  wedge-shaped  pieces ;  and  indeed,  easily  disinte- 
grates and  falls  to  pieces ;  when  it  resembles  comminuted  coal.  It 
frequently  contains  sulphuret  of  iron ;  which,  by  decomposition, 
causes  the  slate  to  exfoliate:  in  some  places,  also,  as  at  Turner's 
Falls,  and  on  Chicopee  and  Westfield  rivers,  this  shale  abounds  in 
nodules  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  of  a  poor  quality.  Some  of  the 
black  non-bituminous  shale  of  this  formation,  has  almost  lost  its 
slaty  structure  in  the  process  of  induration.  Thin  pieces  of  it  give  a 
ringing  sound  when  struck.  This  variety  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Turner's  Falls ;  as,  indeed,  nearly  every  other  variety  does.  There 
we  find  a  gray  variety,  which  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  impressed  by 
the  finger  nail. 

If  it  were  possible  to  doubt  that  the  new  red  sandstone  formation 
was  deposited  from  water,  the  surface  of  some  of  the  layers  of  this 
shale  would  settle  the  question  demonstrably.  For  it  exhibits  pre- 
cisely those  gentle  undulations,  which  the  loamy  bottom  of  every 
river  with  a  moderate  current,  presents.  (No.  198.)  But  such  a 
sur&ce  could  never  have  been  formed  while  the  layers  had  that  high 
inclination  to  the  horizon,  which  many  of  them  now  present :  so  tSat 
we  have  here,  also,  decisive^vidence  that  they  have  been  elevated 
subsequent  to  their  deposition. 
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On  Wcslfield  river  in  West  SpringfieI'd,  both  ihe  rod  and  black 
shales  aie  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  salin  spar ;  itself  often 
of  a  reJisli  hue-  They  are  rarely  more  ihao  an  inch  wide,  but  often 
scvci;nl  ffet  long ;  and  run  uniformly  across  the  laminae  of  the  shita. 

In  the  same  place  the  black  shale,  as  well  as  the  bituminous  tuarl- 
ile,  and  some  varieties  of  slaty  sandstone,  contain  masses  of  aeptaria, 
or  the  hitdui  Hclmontti.  They  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  5  or  0 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  usually  flattened  or  reniform.  The  en- 
velope appears  to  be  argillo-ferruginotis  as  well  aa  calcareous  ;  and 
the  cavities  are  lined,  and  sometimes  filled,  by  white  calcareous  spat. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  irregular  masses,  or  sometimes  into  poly- 
gonal prisms. 

The  hypothesis  which  imputes  the  cavernous  sirnclure  of  thesa 
argi  Ho -calcareous  masses  to  dessication,  and  their  subsei^uent  filling 
up  to  the  infiliration  of  carbonate  of  iimo  in  a  slate  of  solution,  seemi 
to  me  liable  to  few  objections  ;  and,  indeed,  is  quite  satisfactory.  BtA 
I  have  already  given  it  somewhat  in  detail,  when  spcaJiing  of  colum- 
nar argillaceous  iron  ore. 

4.  Limesiontif.  (Nos,  205  to  216.)  When  the  black  bituminoua 
shale,  that  has  been  described,  takes  into  its  composition  enough 
of  calcareous  matter  to  produce  elTervesence  with  acids,  it  bocomec 
bilaminov^  martiu.  It  is  not  very  common  in  this  sandstone  forms- 
tion.  Yet  one  finds  it  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  banks  of  West 
field  river,  in  West  Springfield ;  and  I  have  asccilained  that  iht 
stratum  of  slate  in  Sunderland,  which  contains  the  best  prcservud 
relics  of  fish,  is  bitumious  marlile.  Although  this  rock  contains  but 
a  small  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  yet  it  certainly  does  not 
deserve  to  be  described  as  a  distinct  rock ;  and  il  may  be  coamt 
ienlly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  limestones. 

Strongly  fetid  limestone  occurs,  interstratified  with  the  nucaceoui 
sandstones  of  this  formation,  at  two  places  in  the  northwest  part  at 
West  Springfield.  At  the  most  northern  locality,  I  noticed  only  a 
single  bed  about  10  feet  thick  i  but  two  miles  south  from  thai  spoW 
several  beds,  not  far  apart,  may  be  seen,  associated  with  grecnstoH 
as  well  as  sandstone.  The  rock  at  both  places  is  of  a  dark  gray 
color  and  nearly  compact.  Its  fetid  odor  when  struck,  is  cxcuett 
ingly  strong,  so  aa  even  to  produce  nausea.  It  is  wrought  to  som* 
ejilent  for  water  proof  cement,  and  it  answers  well.  (Nos,  213  lo  215.) 

I  doubt  wht'lher  much  genuine  bituminous  limestone  exists  in  the 
new   red    sandsiouc  in  MjsaachusfUs       Yr.i  when  'he  bituminous 
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marlire  lakes  a  lar^  qaantity  of  lime  into  lis  composiiion.  it  becomes 
bimminous  limestone ;  and  perhapa  some  of  this  variety  may  be  found 
in  West  Springfield.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  Southinglon  and 
Middlt^own,  Ct:  and  the  fotid  litnestone,  also,  (all  of  them  connected 
with  the  new  red  sandstone.)  in  Nonhford.  Ct. 

Al  Turner's  Falls,  on  the  north  shore,  1  found,  a'few  years  ago,  a 
stratum  of  coarse  argillaceous  limestone  a  foot  thicif,  which  was 
neither  biluiuinous  nor  fetid:  but  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
dam  over  Connecticut  river,  has  covered  the  spot  beneath  the  waters. 

On  the  banks  of  Wealfield  river,  in  West  Springfield,  we  find  loy- 
eta  of  what  appears  to  be  an  argil  lo-fcrruginoua  limestone,  intersirat' 
ified  witli  the  slate,  and  only  a  few  inches  thick.  Where  the  water 
bos  laid  hare  this  rock,  it  sometimes  presents  the  whole  surface  divi- 
ded into  small  prisms  of  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter  and  length, 
whoso  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  They  have 
four  or  more  sides,  though  irregular,  and  their  sides  do  not  touch. 
They  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the  some  cause  as  the  septaria 
already  described ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  both  the  septaria  and  these 
layeis  of  argillo-feimginous  limestone,  might  be  employed,  as  the 
former  is  in  Europe,  for  the  preparation  of  valuable  Roman  c& 
meat 

From  this  sketeh  of  the  mineralogical  characters  of  this  group  of 
rocks,  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  lower  beds,  which 
have  herelofoTe  been  considered  as  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the 
upper  ones,  which  have  been  called  a  coal  formation.  The  lower 
beds  are  distinctly  stratified,  but  rarely  slaty  \  whereas  the  upper  ones 
are  usually  so ;  although  soma  varieties  of  conglomerate,  scarcely 
exhibit  any  marks  even  of  strati ticati on.  In  tho  lower  beds  is  no 
shale.  Their  color  is  almost  uniformly  some  shade  of  red  :  hut  as 
already  shown,  the  upper  beds  are  of  various  colors  and  shale  is 
abundant. 

The  greater  abundance  of  granite  nodules  in  the  conglomerate  of 
the  lower  beds  of  this  formation,  than  in  that  of  the  higher  has  led 
tome  geologists  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  distinct  formations. 

Bui  as  a  general  principle,  it  will  not  answer  to  conclude  that  con- 
glomerate to  be  the  oldest  rock,  which  contains  rounded  masses  of 
gtanile.  For  a  depoeile  of  granite  might  be  so  situated,  that  an  ahrad- 
iug  current  would  tear  olTlarge  quantities  of  it,  while  much  later 
focks  might  llunk  ita  sides  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  entirely 
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prolected  from  the  water.  The  recomposed  rock  hence  reniltiag 
would  iherefore  contain  granite  nodules  chiefly.  Whereas  it  might 
be  that  the  later  rock  above  spoken  of,  once  covered  the  granite  and 
was  worn  away  by  an  agency  that  could  not  touch  the  granite.  Hence 
the  earlier  mechanical  rock  thus  produced  would  consist  chiefly  of 
fragments  of  the  schists.  Besides,  geologists  now  generally  admit 
that  granite  is  a  later  rock  than  most  of  the  primary  ones  ;  and  some- 
times even  of  the  same  age  as  the  highest  of  the  secondary  ;  since 
there  is  evidence  that  it  has  been  protruded  through  the  challc :  and 
finally,  in  the  present  instance  some  of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  sand- 
stone  under  consideration,  are  composed  of  fragments  of  the  latest  of 
the  primary  stratified  rocks  in  the  region ;  as  in  Bernardston  and 
Greenfield,  where  the  conglomerate  is  made  up  chiefly  of  argUlo^ni- 
caceous  slate. 

Extensive  ranges  of  greenstone  are  connected  with  the  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  valley.  But  I  need  spend  no  lime  in  ihe  present 
state  of  gcolgical  science,  to  show  that  trap  rock  cannot  be  a  member 
of  the  sandstone  formation,  and  that  it  was  subsetjuently  introduced. 
Its  characters  and  relative  position  will  be  described  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  unstratifled  rocks. 

Tojiografhy  of  this  Formation. 

With  a  single  exception,  all  the  new  red  sandstone  hitherto  deacrib- 
ed  in  New  England,  lies  in  that  part  of  the  valley  of  Connectknt 
river,  which  eslends  from  New  Haven  to  the  north  line  of  Masaacho- 
setls :  and  in  this  State  none  is  found  out  of  that  valley.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  accompanying  map,  which  marks  out  this  valley,  (Plal« 
XV)  will  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  space  covered  by  thia  fonna- 
lion.  For  the  hills  which  are  there  represented  as  bounding  the  val-  * 
ley,  commence  on  the  outer  edge  of  ihe  sandstone.  All  the  included 
space  is  sandstone,  ctcept  those  ranges  of  hUls  which  aro  drawn 
within  the  valley,  which  aro  greenstone. 

The  single  exception  above  referred  to,  embraces  a  valley  10  or  IS 
miles  long,  extending  from  Woodbury  to  Soulhbury  in  Connecticul, 
along  a  branch  of  the  Housatonic  river.  There  we  find  the  s 
rielics  of  sandstone,  accom)ianied  by  analogous  greenstone,  as  in  ihe 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  two  valleys  are  separated  by  a  high 
ridge  of  primary  rocks,  through  which  ihcy  have  no  lateral  i 
nicalion.  Wo  hence  learn  thai  the  causes  which  produced  the  new 
red  snndslone  group  and  the  intruded  trap,  were  not  local  in  their  oj>- 
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tttation.  In  New  York,  also,  according  lo  Prof.  Eaton,*  ibis  fovma- 
jBm  commencea  near  Utica,  and  extends  250  miles  in  length.  East 
wt  New  England,  no  new  red  sandstone  has  been  found  nearer  than 
Wova  Scotia,  where  it  abounds  in  gypsum.  From  the  able  descrip- 
Hon  of  this  rock  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger,  and  from  specimens 
fcrniahed  me  by  this  latter  gentleman,  I  infer  a  greater  resemblance 
belwcen  ihe  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  group,  than  between  tha 
iaitcr  and  thai  in  New  York,  and  those  farther  west :  although  of  the 
last  rtamed  I  have  as  yel  seen  only  few  specimens. 
As  the  general  direction  of  the  strata  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
lUey  of  the  Connecticut  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  easterly, 
%ill  fnllow  that  ihe  lower  beds  of  the  group  must  occupj-  ihe  wes- 
part  of  that  valley.  And  I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
•nstone  ridges  generally  separate  the  upper  from  the  lower  beds. 
Gill.  Greenfield,  and  on  Mount  Holyoke,  bowever,  the  observer 
;histose  sandstones  cropping  out  beneath  tbe  greenstone; 
tgh  in  receding  westerly  from  the  greenstone,  he  will  find  the 
character  of  the  rock  soon  to  disappear. 
In  the  central  parts  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  from  South  Hadley 
irly  to  Middlelown,  the  shales  and  finer  sandstones  prevail  almost 
ilusively;  so  ihat  in  excavating  15,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  at  En- 
lid  Falls,  not  a  pebble  as  large  as  an  acorn  was  observed. t  The 
;  colour  of  (he  slate  in  thai  region  is  dull  red  or  chocolate ; 
being  easily  decomposed,  il  imparts  a  like  hueto  ihe  soil.  If  we 
■Oppose,  what  I  have  always  observed  lo  be  true,  that  the  prevailing 
dip  of  the  strata  ihrough  the  whole  valley  is  easterly,  we  cannot  ad- 
niil,  ns  some  have  maintained,  thai  these  finer  strata  were  originally 
deposited  in  its  centra!  parts,  and  the  courser  materials  on  its  borders, 
for  then  the  finer  strata  must  dip  on  both  sides  of  ihe  valley  towards 
its  center,  or  remain  horizontal;  and  they  could  nol  dip  under  the 
coarser  layers  on  the  east  side,  as  ihey  now  do.  We  ought  probably 
rather  to  infer,  thai  ihe  higher  and  coarser  strata  have  been  worn 
away  from  the  central  portion  of  the  valley,  because  they  would  there 
be  more  exposed  to 'abrading  agents. 

The  coarser  and  the  finer  beds  do  not,  however,  in  all  coses  occupy 
Mpnmie  portions  of  ihe  valley  exclusively;  bul  in  many  places  they 
an  inierstralified  in  almost  endless  variety.     The  section  laid   bare 
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by  the  Connecticut,  three  miles  above,  and  nearly  a  mile  below  Tnr- 
ner's  Falls,  or  which  a  sketch  will  be  given  in  treating  of  gre^-nstom-. 
presents  a  good  example  for  examination.  The  coarser  varieties, 
however,  are  not  so  abundant  here,  as  at  Mount  Toby  in  Sunderland. 
On  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  opposite  Sunderland,  Deerficld 
mountain  exhibits  nearly  every  vftTiety  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  for- 
mation. Let  the  observer  pass  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river  at  Whh- 
more's  ferry,  three  miles  north  of  Sunderland  village,  and  he  will 
land  upon  a  ledge  of  the  coarsest  conglomerate  that  has  just  been  de' 
scribed.  Lying  directly  above  this,  and,  dipping  a  few  degrees  easter- 
ly, as  do  all  the  strata  of  Mount  Toby,  he  will  find  the  black  bitiunin- 
ous  shale  containing  impressions  of  Ush  ;  10  feet  thick.  Immediate- 
ly above  this  succeeds  a  coarse  conglomerate,  scarcely  differing  from 
that  beneath,  and  forming  a  moss  SOU  or  300  feet  thick.  Proceeding 
southeasterly  lo  the  top  of  Toby,  not  less  than  900  feet  above  the  river, 
he  will  find  numerous  altcrnalions  of  the  coarsest  conglomerates  with 
the  6neat  red  and  grey  sandstones;  or  rather  shales.  And  the  passage 
from  one  variety  to  the  other  is  not  in  general  gradual,  but  sudden; 
so  that  the  line  between  the  finest  and  coarsest  materials  is  tvell  max- 
ked. 

It  is  very  obvious,  in  such  cases,  that  the  finer  layers  of  the  rock 
must  have  been  deposited  in  still  waters,  and  the  coarser  materiaU 
have  been  the  result  of  powerful  abrading  currents.  And  1  know 
not  a  more  difficult  point  in  the  theory  of  the  earth,  than  to  explain 
the  cause  of  so  many  and  so  sudden  changes  from  motion  lo  rest  and 
from  rest  to  motion,  in  the  waters  in  which  such  rocks  were  formed. 
The  facts  might  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  these  depositesio 
have  resulted  from  the  king  continued  action  of  a  river,  carrying 
into  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  the  ocean,  coarser  materials  during 
its  floods,  and  the  finer  sediment  at  low  water:  But  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  materials  composing  successive  layers  of  the  conglome- 
rate strata,  show  that  the  current  must  have  swept  over  and  torn  up  va- 
rious rocks  at  different  times  ;  and  consequently  must  have  come  from 
various  directions  at  successive  periods  ;  cKcept  perhaps  in  those  rar« 
cases,  where  it  wore  away  the  higher  formations  .entirely.  Now  wo  , 
cannot  conceive  how  any  river  should  bo  made  to  pass  over  rocks 
so  different  as  we  find  in  the  alternating  beds  of  Mount  Toby,  «  dif- 
ferent periods :  it  would  require  alterations  in  its  bed,  almost  without 
number. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  facts  in  ihia 
case,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  more  sal  is  factory.     It  seems  to  be 
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proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  various  mountain  chains 
on  the  globe  were  elevated  from  the  bottom  of  tike  ocean  at  various 
epochs,  in  the  earlier  times  of  our  planet.  And  generally  these  ele- 
vations took  place  suddenly.  Now  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
trusion of  a  huge  mountain  ridge,  would  be  to  produce  a  wave  in  the 
ocean,  which  would  overwhelm  the  globe.  This  wave,  flowing  in 
every  direction  from  the  center  of  disturbance,  would  attain  its  great- 
est elevation  in  the  antipodes  of  that  center  :  and  then  there  would 
succeed  a  reflux  wave.  Nor  would  the  waters  settle  into  repose,  un- 
til several  mighty  flood  and  ebb  tides  had  succeeded.  Now  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  convince  any  one,  that  while  this  wave  was  ris- 
ing and  fidling,  it  would  rush  over  any  particular  region  in  strong 
currents ;  but  when  at  its  maximum  and  minimum  elevation,  the  vira- 
ter,  for  a  considerable  time,  would  be  nearly  calm.  Consequently, 
during  the  former  periods  we  should  expect  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
depositsd  would  be  coarse ;  and  flne  during  the  latter  period.  And 
as  mountains  were  raised -in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  the  currents 
would  proceed  from  various  centers,  and  thus  sweep  into  the  same 
basin  the  fragments  of  different  rocks.  Such  powerful  convulsions 
could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  globe  since  man  was  placed  upon 
it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  new  red  sandstone  was  deposited  prior 
to  his  creation,  while  the  earth  was  yet  "  without  form  and  void,"  that 
is,  a  desert  and  unfurnished  waste. 

Dip,  Direction,  and  Thickness  of  the  Strata. 

Although  subject  to  local  variation  from  local  causes,  yet  the  general 
dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  of  this  formation  are  quite  obvious. 
The  direction  is  not  far  from  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  easterly  at 
an  angle  from  10**  to  20**.  Fifteen  degrees  is  probably  about  the  me- 
dium dip :  and  I  suspect  the  prevailing  direction  to  be  a  few  degrees 
east  of  north.  In  particular  places,  however,  the  dip  is  found  at  all 
angles,  from  0**  to  80**.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  Turner's  Falls ;  as  may  be  seen  on  the  section  of  that  place  to  be 
given  fitrther  on.  This  extraordinary  dip,  however,  appears  to  be 
easily  explicable  from  the  proximity  of  greenstone  and  granite  ;  as  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  when  I  come  to  treat  of  those  rocks.  Near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Holyoke,  also,  these  rocks  mount  up 
on  the  ridge  of  greenstone  at  an  angle  of  55**  or  60**.  Here  too  the 
direction  of  the  basset  edges  is  about  northeast  and  southwest.  The 
presence  of  greenstone  in  this  case,  also,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show, 
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wilt  explain  Ibeae  anomalies,  in  the  west  pan  of  Wea^eld, 
near  the  center  of  Hatfield,  the  lon'et  beds  of  this  formation  have  a 
dip  to  the  west  of  about  10°.  The  same  is  the  caaealsu  in  Bernards- 
ion,  la  the  noilh  pan  of  Hadley,  1  have  observed  strata  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  dipping  10°  north.  The  probable  presence 
of  granite  at  no  great  depth  in  all  these  cases  will  readily  account  for 
these  exceptioDs. 

Although  the  new  red  sandstone  must  come  in  contact  with  the 
primary  rocks  on  both  borders  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  yet  I  have 
discovered  the  actual  junction  only  in  one  spot.  Half  a  mile  south  of 
the  "  Glen,"  or  Gorge,  in  Leyden,  near  a  saw  mill,  the  peculiar 
conglomerate  made  up  of  argillo-micaceous  slate  and  quartz,  reposes 
upon  that  slate,  and  has  a  dip  to  the  south  from  20°  to  30"  ;  while  the 
slate  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  course  of  its  edges  neatly  north 
and  south.  Admitting  the  elevation  of  the  slate  subsequent  to  the  de- 
position of  the  sandstone,  the  southern  elope  of  the  edges  of  the  for- 
mer in  Leyden,  will  ejcplain  the  southern  dip  of  the  latter  at  this  place. 

The  following  are  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
in  several  places  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  subject  to  local  deviations. 

Between  West  Springfield  and  Westfield.  along  Westfield  rivet, 
east  of  the  greenstone;  direction,  north  and  south;  dip,  15"  lo  20" 
east. 

Mount  Tom,  beneath  the  greenstone ;  direction,  north  and  south; 
dip,  15*  lo  20'  east. 

Most  northerly  lime  quary.  West  Springfield ;  direction,  north  and 
south;  dip,  15°  east. 

Rock  Ferry,  (S.  Hadley,  at  Titan's  Pier) ;  direction,  nearly  notlli 
and  south  ;  dip,  20°  east. 

Sunderland;  direction,  generally  north  and  south;  dip,  between 
10°  and  15"  east.  At  Whiimore's  Ferry,  however,  the  stratum  con^ 
laining  the  ichlhyoliles,  is  nearly  horizontal.:  but  this  is  overlaid  by 
sandstone,  dipping  east  from  5°  lo  10°. 

Deerfield ;  (Sugar  Loaf  and  Deerfield  mountain  ;)  direction,  noitli 
and  south;  dip,  10*  to  15' east. 

Do.  at  Hoyt's  quatties,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  ;  dip,  15*  to 
20°  east. 

Greenfield ;  near  the  village ;  dip,  20°  lo  30°  east, 

Other  localities  might  be  cited,  but  it  seems  unnecessary.  It  oughl, 
however,  to  be  menlionod,  that  as  we  go  south  into  Connecticut, 
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the  breadth  of  this  fonnation  increases,  we  find  the  dip  to  decrease ; 
flo  as  in  many  places  to  be  almost  nothing. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  the  formation  under  consideration,  we  have 
not  sufficient  data  for  forming  a  very  definite  opinion.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  obtain  a  proximate  estimate,  by  examining  an  east 
and  west  section  of  the  formation,  across  the  south  part  of  Deerfield 
moontain,  and  the  center  of  Mount  Toby.  The  following  sketch  is 
not  intended  to  be  precisely  accurate ;  but  only  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  relatire  situation  of  the  two  mountains  and  the  intervening  val- 
1^,  witl^  the  valleys  between  them  and  the  primary  rocks  on  the  east 
and  west  There  must  always  be,  as  is  well  known,  more  or  less  of 
distortion  and  want  of  proportion  in  sections  of  this  kind,  where  the 
horizontal  scale  must  be  much  smaller  than  the  perpendicular  one. 


In  the  present  case,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  proper  dip  of  the  strata, 
the  valley  through  which  the  Connecticut  flows,  is  represented  too 
wide. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  section,*  that  the  strata,  both  in  Deerfield 
mountain  and  Mount  Toby,  s^  well  as  in  the  valleys,  have  the  medi- 
um easterly  dip  of  the  formation ;  that  is  about  15*,  though  on  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Mount  Toby  it  is  hardly  10°.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river,  on  the  east  side,  may  be  seen  a  mass  of 
greenstone ;  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  constitutes  a  dyke  or  bed 

*  This  section  (when  it  was  too  late  to  have  it  corrected,)  was  found  to  be  very 
bacDy  engraved.  The  dotted  lines  crossing  the  valley,  should  correspond  with  the 
strata  on  the  two  mm^nti^ipg  •  and  the  dip  of  the  lower  beds  should  be  several  dc- 
g^rees  larger. 
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in  the  sandstone,  and  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  from  the 
lower.  Deerfield  mountain,  in  its  southern  part,  consists  entirely  of 
the  lower  beds ;  and  the  strata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  be- 
neath the  greenstone,  correspond  in  dip  and  general  characters  with 
those  of  this  mountain.  Mount  Toby  is  probably  not  hr  from  1000 
feet  above  the  river,  and  Deerfield  mountain  varies  from  500  to  700. 
These  are  much  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut :  and  the  enquiry  immediately  suggests 
itself  to  the  geologist,  whether  the  formation  was  originally  of  this 
height  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  has  been  subsequently  worn 
away,  except  these  ridges :  or  whether  these  have  been  raised  so 
much  above  the  general  level  by  a  force  acting  beneath.  The  latter 
supposition  would  seem  most  probable,  were  it  not  for  the  proof  ex- 
hibited by  the  above  section,  that  no  peculiar  disturbing  force  has 
acted  on  these  mountains.  Had  that  been  the  case,  either  their  strata 
would  exhibit  a  different  dip  from  the  formation  generally,  or  they 
would  not  correspond  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  It  seems  to  me 
perfectly  obvious,  after  inspecting  both  these  mountains,  that  almost 
the  only  change  their  strata  have  undergone,  was  their  original  eleva- 
tion about  10^  to  15^  along  with  every  other  part  of  the  formation. 
And  hence  we  are  compelled  to  suppose,  that  the  top  of  Mount  Toby 
exhibits  nearly  the  original  elevation  of  the  whole  formation.  For 
the  idea  that  such  insulated  peaks  and  ridges,  as  those  under  consider- 
atidh,  were  deposited  in  the  form  we  now  find  them,  is  perfectly  absurd. 
Further,  we  must  suppose  that  the  strata  of  Mount  Toby  originally 
extended  to  the  top  of  Deerfield  mountain ;  as  is  represented  by  the 
dotted  line  ^  C  in  the  section.  Nay,  on  this  supposition,  all  the  strata 
of  both  mountains  may  have  extended  to  the  western  side  of  the  val- 
ley, as  at  A. 

The  immense  period  requisite  to  wear  away  such  a  mass  of  rock 
as  this  theory  supposes  to  have  once  occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  will  seem  to  most  minds  the  strongest  objection  against 
its  adoption :  I  mean  supposing  it  to  have  been  effected  by  sach 
causes  as  are  operating  at  present.  But  this  is  not  a  solitary  exam- 
ple, in  which  geological  phenomena  indicate  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing causes  through  periods  of  duration  inconceivably  long.  We 
may  in  this  case,  indeed,  as  1  have  already  shown,  suppose  the  occur- 
rence of  numerous  deluges  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  globe.  Still 
even  with  the  aid  of  such  catastrophes,  the  work  must  have  been 
immensely  protracted.     And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  the 
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existence  of  our  globe  through  periods  as  long  as  geological  re- 
searches require ;  since  the  sacred  record  does  not  declare  the  time 
of  its  original  creation :  and  since  such  a  view  of  its  antiquity  en- 
larges our  ideas  of  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  respect  to  duration, 
as  much  as  astronomy  does  in  regard  to  space  ?  Instead  of  bringing 
us  into  collision  with  Moses,  it  seems  to  me  that  geology  furnishes  us 
with  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Atributes  and 
plans  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge. 

The  objection  of  a  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,* 
that  such  a  height  of  waters  as  would  deposite  Mount  Toby,  must 
have  produced  a  lake  nearly  to  the  upper  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  thus  have  caused  the  same  sandstone 
to  be  produced  higher  up  that  valley  than  Northfield,  loses  its  force, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  this  formation  was  deposited  before  its 
strata  were  elevated.  For  the  elevating  force  undoubtedly  changed 
the  relative  level  of  different  parts  of  the  country.  '  In  this  case,  the 
disturbing  force  must  have  acted  beneath  the  primary  rocks.  And 
besides,  we  have  good  evidence  which  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  that 
our  new  red  sandstone  was  formed  beneath  the  ocean.  We  cannot 
then  reason  on  this  subject  from  present  levels. 

If  the  preceding  statements  and  reasonings  be  correct,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  kctual  thickn^s  of  the  new  red  sandstone  strata  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  above  the  river,  we  must  add  the  height  of  Mount 
Toby  above  the  strata  seam  E  H,  to  the  height  of  Deerfield  moun- 
tain ;  that  is,  Jl  £  to  £  S'^^C  N.  It  certainly  will  not  exceed  the 
truth  to  call  B  E  800  feet,  and  E  S  400=1200,  the  thickness  of  the 
strata  above  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut.  In  no  place,  that  I  know 
oC  has  this  river  cut  through  the  sandstone :  and  hence  we  are  al- 
most entirely  destitute  of  means  of  ascertaining  the  thickness  of  the 
strata  beneath  the  river.  If  the  primary  strata  have  the  same  slope 
beneath  the  sandstone,  as  above  it,  this  rock  cannot  be  less  than 
1000  to  2000  feet  thick,  beneath  the  river,  or  N  D.  But  this  is  little 
better  than  conjecture ;  both  because  the  slope  of  the  primary  strata 
is  very  unequal  in  different  places,  and  because  probably  the  surface 
beneath  the  sandstone,  is  as  uneven  as  it  ife  in  other  primary  valleys ; 
iivhich  is  evinced  by  the  curved  structure  of  the  sandstone  strata  in 
some  places. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  Report  I  have  described  the  cave  and 
fissure  in  Sunderland,  as  having  been  produced  by  the  wearing  away 
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of  the  inferior  schistose  strata,  probably  by  water.  There  ii  a 
fact  which  the  observer  will  notice  in  various  places  on  Iho  i 
declivity  of  Toby.  The  thick  sandstone  and  conglomerate  strata  an 
often  arranged  in  stepa  or  terraces  of  great  height  and  thickiMM; 
At  first  view  the  mountain  would  seem  to  have  been  elevated  by  »a> 
ceseive  throes  of  some  internal  force ;  each  pBiozysm  throwing  op 
the  central  part  of  the  mountain  higher,  and  higher,  so  as  to  produce 
these  ofiseta.  But  there  is  too  much  regularity  in  the  stradfieatioB 
to  admit  of  such  a  supposition.  I  should  rather  impute  thia  terraced 
structure  to  the  action  of  those  currents  of  water  which  bxn  exor 
vated  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  rock  exhibits  occasionally 
cross  seams  of  st ratification,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  snr&ce  of 
the  layers :  hence  currents  of  water,  frosts,  &c.  would  remove  sue- 
cessive  portions  as  wide  as  these  cross  strata.  On  some  of  the  K^ 
races  huge  masses  of  the  rock  yet  remain,  raised  from  their  origiiHl 
bed  and  irregularly  mixed,  but  not  Jai  removed. 

It  will  be  seen  on  the  accompanying  geological  map,  that  the 
greenstone  ridge  which  is  marked  in  Sunderland,  crosses  the  Conneo- 
ticut  in  the  north  part  of  that  town  and  then  forms  its  western  ahon 
as  far  north  as  Oill.  The  section  that  has  just  been  given  CTosseatlw 
Connecticut  a  little  south  of  the  place  where  the  greenstone  cronei 
the  river;  and  consequently  the  greenstone  is  represented^as  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  with  the  sandstone  beneath  and  above  JL  But 
north  of  the  place  where  the  greenstone  crosses  the  river,  tbrongh  the 
the  whole  extent  of  Montague-and  Deerfield,  the  following  tectun 
represents  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  rocks. 


Now  I  cannot  but  regard  this  fact  as  some  evidence,  that  the  val- 
ley between  Deerfield  mountain  and  Toby,  has  been  to  a  great  exteitt 
excavated  by  water.     For  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  so  deep  a  gorge 
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should  ha^e  been  produced  in  this  greenstone  ridge,  or  dyke,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  its  protrusion:  certainly  not  without  causing  great  disturbance 
in  the  adjoining  strata ;  of  which  I  have  seen  no  traces.  The  con- 
tinuity of  this  ridge  is  uninterrupted ;  as  are  the  dip  and  direction  of 
the  sandstone  strata.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  this  valley,  and  espe- 
cially the  contour  of  Sugar  Loaf,  correspond  with  the  idea  of  excava- 
tion by  water.  The  rocks  in  place  too,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  bear  the  marks,  in  numerous 
grooves,  of  powerful  abrading  agents. 

If  such  an  hypothesis,  however,  be  admitted,  this  work  must  have 
been  performed  while  the  region  under  consideration  was  in  a  state 
qaite  different  from  what  it  is  at  present ;  and  probably  by  other 
streams  than  the  Connecticut  and  its  tributaries.  For  I  have  in  an- 
other place  attempted  to  show,  that  these  streams  have  not,<  to  any 
great  extent,  evcavated  their  own  beds :  although  the  reasoning  which 
proved  this  position,  would  not  apply  to  the  valley  between  Toby  and 
Deerfield  mountain,  except  by  way  of  analogy.  If  water  did  exca- 
vate that  valley,  probably  it  was  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  since  no  change  of  conse- 
qifencb  has  taken  place  in  the  surface,  (I  mean  by  elevation  or  subsi- 
dence,) subsequent  to  that  period :  whereas  some  change  of  this  kind 
must  have  taken  place  since  the  excavation  of  this  valley,  if  other 
streams  than  the  Connecticut  and  it  tributaries  performed  the  work. 

But  enough,  and  probably  more  than  enough,  upon  a  subject  which 
is  obviously  involved  in  great  obscurity.  I  confess  that  the  position 
^  faich  I  have  taken,  and  the  reasoning  which  I  have  advanced,  do 
Qot  satisfy  my  own  mind:  but  at  present  I  can  offer  nothing  better. 

Mineral  Contents, 

Copper. 

The  veins  of  Copper  ore,  occurring  at  the  junction  of  this  forma- 
*^ioii  with  the  greenstone,  are  the  most  interesting  mineral  treasure  of 
^he  new  red  sandstone.     Here  are  found  several  species  :  viz.  the 
Pyiitous    copper,  red  oxide,    and    green    carbonate:    and   several 
^^ asses  of  native  copper,  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut,  which  propably    originated  in  these    veins.       They    are 
^uite  numerous  from  New  Haven  to  Northfield,  and  not  unfrequently 
^^ctend  into  both  rocks,  the  sandstone  and  the  greeifstone.      Their 
^ngue  is  sometimes  sandstone,  sometimes  trap,  and  sometimes  sulphate 
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of  barytB.  On  ihe  most  soulhem  of  the  islands  at  Turner's  Falls, 
ihe  gangue  of  ihe  pyritous  copper  is  a  brecciaied  sandstone,  the  vein 
crossing ihe  regular  strata  ;  though  coinciding  with  them  in  direction. 
That  is,  both  run  nearly  north  nnd  aontli ;  hut  while  the  slate  dips 
about  45' easterly,  the  vein  dips  westerly.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
intrusion  of  the  copper  ore  had  broken  a  portion  of  the  sandstone 
into  fragments,  and  the  materials  had  been  partially  melted,  so  thai 
on  cooling,  a  chemical  union  took  place  between  them  and  the  walls 
of  the  vein.  On  the  edges  of  the  sandstone  strata,  for  several  feet 
and  even  rods,  around  this  vein,  may  be  seen  numerous  cryat&ls  of 
lenticular  carbonate  of  iron.  (No.  240) 

All  the  veins  of  capper  ore  in  the  formation  under  consideration! 
run  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  so  &r  as  I  have  examined  them: 
that  is,  nearly  north  and  south ;  indicating  some  common  cause  from 
which  they  originated. 

The  vein  of  pyritous  and  the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  half  i 
mile  below  Turner's  Falls  in  Greenfield,  nflbrds  a  good  csample.  at 
low  water,  of  the  passage  of  the  vein  through  the  trap  and  the  sand- 
stone. Although  it  has  not  been  explored,  veins  of  sulphate  of  bary- 
ta, sometimes  several  inches  wide,  and  accompanied  by  copper,  may 
be  seen  passing  into  both  rocks.  The  trap  is  that  variety  denominated 
loadstone;  the  base  being  apparently  indurated  clay.  The  red  slaly 
rock  connected  with  the  trap,  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  slater 
sometimes  a  little  micaceous.  As  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  this 
vein  is  perpendicular ;  and  as  it  passes  northerly  into  a  loHy  hill  of 
trap,  it  might  in  thai  direction  be  advantageously  explored,  A  few 
hundred  dollars  laid  out  here,  would  probably  determine  the  value  of 
the  vein. 

I  have  put  down  a  second  copper  vein  on  the  map,  a  mile  or  two 
south  of  the  one  just  described,     t  did  it  on  what  I  thought  good  au- 
thority ;  but  subsequent  examination  has  led  mc  to  doubt  whether  it 
has  an  existence ;  although  I  am  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  overlook  . 
such  a  locality  without  a  guide. 

The  copper  ore  in  Oranby.Ct.  (called  the  Simsbury  Mines,)  ap- 
pears so  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  to  be  a  bed  lying  entirely  b^ 
tween  layers  of  sandstone,  which  dip  lo  the  east  a  little  more  thui 
20°,  and  running  between  north  and  south,  and  northeast  and  south- 
east. The  red  oxide  is  the  principal  ore,  sometiraes  mixed  with  ft 
little  of  the  green  carbonate.  The  gangue  appears  to  be  gray  sand- 
stone.    Since  this  mine  has  been  reopened,  about  a  thousaoi 


yood  ore  haveticen  obtained,  A  new  adit  is  now  in  progrcsB,  nhiuh 
will  strike  the  bed  of  copper  ore  about  200  feel  below  (he  surface. 

Although  nothing  but  sandstone  is  found  where  this  bed  of  ore 
crops  out,  yet  a  g^rccnalone  ridg^e  appears  a  few  rotia  distant,  and  the 
dip  of  ihe  bed  is  loivnrds  the  greenstone,  and  must  therefore  pass  un- 
iter  it,  or  intersect  it. 

Natiro  copper  has  been  found  in  small  pieces  at  this  mine. 

Coal. 

Il  haa  long  been  known  that  coat  was  found  in  the  sandstone  of 

Coanoc.ticut  Talley ;    and  on  this  fact  mainly  has  the  opinion  lieen 

based,  that  a  real  coal  formaliun  exists  there.      But  1  think  I  have 

SBlisfBctorily  shown  that  this  formation  roust  be  referred  to  the  new 

red  sandstone  group.     Yet  if  this  be  admitted,  shall  wo  infer  thai 

there  is  no  hope  that  it  may  contain  coal  in  such  quanliiy,  and  of  such 

quality,  as  to  bo  useful  for  fuel  ?     A  few  years  ago,  geologists  would 

have  peremptorily  decided  ibis  question  in  the  aSirmatire ;    but  in 

the  present  state  of  their  science,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  at  least 

reasonably  hesitate,  and  perhaps  draw  n  contrary  inference.      It  is 

now  generally  admitted  ihal  all  coal  has  a  regetable  origin;    and 

that  simply  by  the  long  continued  action  of  water,  under  certain  cir- 

stances  vegetable  matters  pass  into  the  state  of  peat,  next  into  lignilc, 

then  into  bituminous  coal,  and  finally  into  anthracite  :  though  this  last 

sabsuiDce  more  commonly  perhaps,  results  from  the  action  of  heat  on 

bituminous  coal :  and  if  ibe  heal  be  powerful  enough,  even  plumbago 

may  be  produced;    "as  wood  haa  been  (says  Dr.  Macrulloch,*)  in 

Qiy    experiments,  and  as  coal  is  daily,  in  the  iron  furnaces."     Such 

ft  change  he  found,  in  one  case  at  least,  produced  upon  common  coal, 

in    the   vicinity  of  a  trap  dyke :    hence  he  reasonably  infers,  "  that 

even  the  plumbago  of  the  primary  strata,  no  less  than  the  anthracite, 

might  as  well  have  originated  in  vegetables,  as  [hat  each  of  these 

should  owe  an  independant  origin  to  elementary  mineral  carbon." 

According  to  this  theory,  why  may  we  not  hope  to  find  large 
•quantities  of  workable  coal  in  any  formation  where  we  find  it  in 
small  quantities  ?  For  the  same  causes  that  could  produce  it  in  thin 
l3«ils,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  adequate  to  the  production  of 
large  masses.  Anthracite  is  found  in  almost  every  rock  from  lias  to 
g^nciss  ;    and  bituminous  coal  occurs  in  the  oolitic  and  new  red  sand- 
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8lone  aeries,  as  well  as  in  the  proper  coal  measures."  Trtie,  so  6r 
an  n-e  ye[  know,  the  coal  ineasures  coniaia  ihe  principal  deposites  o( 
ihe  [alter  species  in  Eiirppc;  and  perhaps  in  this  country:  though  1 
do  not  adintl  that  our  bituminous  coal  HelJs  have  yet  been  certainly 
idenlilied  with  those  in  Europe.  Eul  who  knows  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  new  red  saiidstonc  was  deposited,  might 
,  not  have  been  such  as  lo  produce  extensive  masses  of  coal  J  This 
would  not  constitute  so  great  a  difference  between  our  new  red  sand- 
stone and  that  in  Europe,  as  the  almost  entire  absence  in  iho  former 
of  gypsum  and  rock  salt ;  minerals  which,  on  the  eastern  contiouni, 
are  regarded  as  eminently  characteristic  of  this  forcaalion.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  true,  no  coal  hns  been  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone :  »nd 
on  the  European  continent,  only  occasionally  in  ihin  seams:  but  it 
has  been  recently  ascertained,  that  the  Brora  coal  field  in  Scotland, 
which  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  coal  field  of  the  easleni 
Moorlands  of  Yorkshire  in  England,  and  not  improbably  of  ihal  of 
Tecklenburg — Lingen  in  Prussia,  is  contained  in  the  lias  ;t  a  forma* 
lion  which  lies  above  the  new  red  sandstone:  and,  therefore,  ev- 
ery presumption  is  in  favor  of  finding  coal  in  ibe  new  red  sand- 
stone; since  this  lies  between  the  lias  and  the  real  coal  measures. 
This  conclusion  is  still  forthcr  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  Hiun- 
bolt,  Daubuisaon,  and  other  able  geologists,  consider  the  red  sand- 
stone group  and  the  coal  measures  as  belonging  to  the  same  forma- 
lion4  All  these  facts  prove.  i(  seems  lo  me,  that  it  was  a  hasty  gen- 
eralization which  limited  workable  coal  to  the  coal  measures ;  and 
that,  therefore,  we  should  not  be  prevented  from  searching  for  coal  in 
Iho  new  red  sandstone  of  (he  Connocticul  valley. 

The  coal  in  this  rock  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  veins  and  irreg- 
ular nodules,  which  are  rarely  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  In 
almost  every  instance,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  carboniaation 

*SeeBroiiK^iarl'BTubtcau  do  la  SiicceBsion  ai  de  la  Dispodtimidea  Termiu  d 
Rncliei,  &c.  Paris,  132).  A\bo  C'injbeare  and  Pbillips'a  Goolo^  of  Eaglaud  ud 
Wftlo,  Vol.  1,  p.  320.  Al.  BroDgoiarl  nlto  describes,  aa  occurring  in  the  PU*tic 
Clay  ForoiBtion  of  Mount  Meissner  in  Hcue,  "  u  truo  anthracilo  —  Hut  ia  to  MJ, 
B.  dcnie  carbon  wilboul  bitumeD,  ioinctimos  with  a,  dull,  ai>DieIuric«  wilh  &  ■hisiag 
fracture.  Wo  here  And  n  tliickcr  bed  oi  caoipact,  solid  bituminouB  carbon,  bav- 
iugr  a  neatlj'  Mraigbl  fracture,  bumiug  with  fnciUty,  and  pr«cnting  many  of  tlM 
characters  of  true  coaL"— Phil.  Mag.  vol.  3.  N.  Ssriea,  p.  108. 

rPbiloMphlcal  MogaaJiie,  vol.  3.  N.  Series  p.  101. 

JDe  U  Boche'.  Geological  MbiiuhI,  *I  Editiun,  (London,  1833.)  p.  405. 
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of  a  single  plant,  whose  form  can  be  distinctly  traced ;  thoagh  it  is 
always  broken  into  fragments,  whose  length  rarely  exceeds  two  feet. 
At  Whitmore's  ferry,  in  Sunderland ;  in  the  north  part  of  South  Had- 
ley,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  Westfield  river  in  West  Springfield, 
the  coal  is  highly  bituminous ;  though  least  so,  at  the  last  named  local- 
ity. But  at  Turner's  Falls,  in  Gill ;  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine, 
and  at  Enfield  Falls,  (Connecticut,)  it  is  anthracite.  At  the  junction 
of  this  same  formation  with  the  greenstone  at  Berlin,  in  Connecticut, 
Dr.  Percival  has  described  a  vein  of  bituminous  coal  penetrating  the 
greenstone.  He  say^,  however,  that  "  it  more  usually  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  cinders  so  mixed  up, with  siliceous  matter  as  to  be  hardly 
combustible." 

It  becomes  an  interesting  enquiry,  whether  local  circumstances 
will  enable  us  to  explain  why  the  coal  at  some  of  these  localities  is 
hituminous,  and  at  others  anthracite.     "  We  know,"  says  Prof  Al. 
Brongniart,*  *'  that  the  coal  which  is  in  contact  with  the  veins  or 
dikes  of  basanite,  or  trap,  that  traverse  it,  and  that  which  approaches 
masses  of  porphyry,  is  less  bituminous  than  other  portions  of  the  bed, 
and  that  it  even  loses  all  its  bitumen,  and  in  passing  to  the  state  of 
anthracite,  exhibits,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  vitreous  texture,  &c"     Few 
g-eologists  will  now  doubt  but  the  proximity  of  granite  produces  a 
similar  efiect.     Now  at  Turner's  Falls  we  know  that  a  large  mass  of 
trap  is  not  far  from  the  coal ;  and  at  Southampton,  that  granite  is  still 
nearer  ;  and  hence  we  should  expect  the  coal  at  these  places  to  have 
lost  its  bitumen.     I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  the  proximity  of  either 
of  these  rocks  to  the  coal  at  Enfield  Falls ;   though  ignorant  of  its 
particular  location.     At  Sunderland  and  South  Hadley  the  trap  is  so 
&r  distant,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  bitumen.     The  existence 
of  bituminous  coal,  however,  in  the  trap  at  Berlin,  Ct.  is  quite  re- 
markable :  and  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  psuedo- 
cinders,  proves  that  heat  does  not  necessarily  drive  out  the  bitumen. 
The  contorted  condition  of  the  strata  at  the  locality  of  coal  in  West 
Springfield,  renders  it  quite  probable  that  trap  rock  exists  a  short  dis- 
tance beneath  the  surface.      The  pretty  uniform  dip  of  the  strata, 
-wrhere  they  are  laid  bare  in  that  town  several  miles  in  width,  by 
'Westfield  river,  is  from  15^  to  20^  east.     But  at  the  spot  just  referred 

•  Tableau  Des  Terrains,  &c.  p.  283. 
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to,  wo  tinil  the  anomaly  which  is  hero  sketched.  It  is  a  satislactoTy 
explaoation  of  this  case  lo  suppose  that  greenstone,  or  some  other 
igneous  rock,  has  pressed  upwnrds  with  such  force  between  A  and  E, 
as  10  give  the  ihe  alrnia  a  saddle  shaped  appearance  for  a  few  rods. 
(Four  rods  from  A  to  £,)  If  this  hypolhesia  be  correct,  we  can 
hardly  conceive,  as  in  the  case  at  Berlin,  why  the  bitumen  is  not  ex- 
pelled from  the  coal.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cases  that  have  been  men- 
tioned show,  that  something  more  than  mere  proximity  to  rocks  of 
igneous  origin  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  bituminous  coal 
into  onthracilc  ;  although  heat  is  ondoubledly  ihe  principal  agent 

Generally  the  coal  that  has  been  described,  occurs  in  a  gray  coarse 
micaceous  sandstone.     But  at  the  locality  at  West  Springfield,  it  is 
found  in  bituminous  mariite.      At  Sunderland,  it  is  in  bitaminous  ^ 
shale. 

Lead,  Zinc,  and  Iron. 
The  sulphurets  of  these  metals  occur  in  a  vein  at  the  junction  of 
the  greenstone  and  this  formation,  in  Berlin,  Ct.  as  described  by  Dr 
Percival.  Galena  and  Blende,  I  have  observed  in  small  i]TiantitieB  in 
the  fetid  limestone  of  West  Springfield,  at  Paine's  (juarry,  and  blende 
at  Meachem's  quarry.  Sulphuret  of  iron  is  quite  common  in  the  shale 
every  where,  Nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  also  occurs  in  the  some 
rock,  at  Turner's  Falls,  South  Hadley  Canal,  &c.  The  carbonate  of 
iron  at  Turner's  Falls,  has  been  already  described:  and  I  suspect 
No.  241  to  be  the  same  mineral  from  South  Hadley  Canal :  though 
it  TCBombles  cinnabar.  But  the  chemical  tests  do  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  mercury.  Yet  from  its  solution  in  niiro-muriatic  acid, 
prusaiate  of  potash  threw  down  a  dense  precipitate  of  the  prussiate  of 


Bushols  of  this  substance,  highly  magnetic,  may  sometimes  be  col- 
lected on  the  Montague  shore  of  C-onnecticut  river,  40  rods  below 
Turner's  Falls.     Probably  it  proceeds  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
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new  red  sandstone  at  the  falls.  Some  of  the  iron-colored  grains  are 
not  magnetic  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  magnet,  and  resemble 
iserine. 

Rotten  Stone. 

This  valuable  substance  cannot  probably  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
mineral,  since  in  the  present  case,  it  is  merely  fetid  limestone  that  has 
been  partially  decomposed  by  the  action  of  a  mass  of  greenstone  in 
the  immediate  vicinity ;  or  by  some  other  cause.  It  is  found  at  Paine's 
quarry  in  West  Springfield ;  and  in  large  quantities.  Its  quality  ap- 
pears to  be  very  excellent ;  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  it 
deserves  attention.  It  is  found  also  at  South  Hadley  Canal,  on  the 
West  Springfield  shore ;  though  of  hardly  so  fine  a  quality,  and  in 
much  less  quantity.  It  is  not  there  associated  with  limestone.  (Nos. 
217  to  221.) 

Fibrous  Limestone,  or  Satin  Spar. 

The  red  and  black  shales,  as  remarked  in  another  place,  on  the 
banks  of  Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield,  contain  numerous 
veins  of  this  substance  from  an  inch  to  a  mere  line  wide.  Sometimes 
it  forms  a  thin  seam  between  the  layers  of  slate.  The  same  mine- 
ral occurs  along  with  the  fish  impressions  at  Sunderland.  Common 
calcareous  spar  exists  in  these  rocks  as  well  as  satin  spar. ' 

Concreted  carbonate  of  lime  is  frequently  found  in  this  formation. 
At  West  Springfield  I  found  it  an  inch  or  two  thick  between  the  lay- 
ers of  sandstone,  near  the  southern  bed  of  fetid  limestone.  At  the 
Sunderland  cave,  it  forms  small  and  imperfect  stalactites  on  the  coarse 
cong^lomerate :  and  on  the  same  conglomerate,  on  the  east  side  of 
Mount  Toby  in  Leverett,  I  found  a  large  quantity  of  it  coating  over 
a  perpendicular  wall  several  inches  thick.  {Nos.  226  to  230.) 
This  had  obviously  been  derived  from  the  conglomerate  by  water ; 
sind  it  shows  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  frequent  in  this  forma- 
tion than  one  would  be  led  to  suspect  from  its  general  appearance. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta, 

This  mineral,  as  already  remarked,  accompanies  the  veins  of  cop- 
pier  ore  in  the  new  red  sandstone  in  most  instances,  both  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  In  this  State,  it  is  most  abundant  at  the 
copper  veins  in  Greenfield ;  where  it  forms  veins  from  six  to  eight 
inches  wide. 
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Sulphate  of  Strontia. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  radiated  masses  upon  fetid  carbonate  of 
lime  in  West  Springfield.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  four ;  and 
before  the  blow  pipe,  it  melts  and  gives  a  slight  tinge  of  red  to  the 
flame. 

,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 

I  have  already  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  Davis,  that 
this  interesting  mineral  exists  in  small  quantity  on  the  banks  of  West- 
field  river,  in  West  Springfield.  I  have  found  it  also,  in  the  form  of 
selenite,  on  gray  sandstone  at  South  Hadley  Canal,  in  quite  small 
(|uantity.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  encourage  farther  research 
after  so  valuable  a  substance. 

In  some  of  the  seams  of  the  fetid  limestone  of  West  Springfield,  I 
have  noticed  thin  layers  of  purple  fiuate  of  lime. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  Europe,  the  new  red  sandstone 
group  is  one  of  the  depositories  of  salt  and  gypsum,  as  well  as  the 
rich  mines  of  Mercury  in  Carniola :  nor  ought  it  to  be  supposed  that 
our  new  red  sandstone  has  been  examined  thoroughly  enough,  to  ren- 
der it  certain  that  the  same  minerals  do  not  exist  here. 

Organic  Remains. 

In  Europe  the  new  red 'sandstone  is  rather  remarkable  for  a  paucity 
of  organic  relics.  And  the  same  seems  to  be  true  in  this  country. 
Enough,  however,  have  been  found  in  this  rock  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  produced.  And  judging  from  the  success  which  I 
have  had  in  the  few  direct  efforts  which  I  have  made  for  discovering 
the  fossils  of  this  formation,  I  predict  that  subsequent  examinations 
will  bring  to  light  many  more.  Much  obscurity  also,  rests  upon  the 
nature  of  several  of  those  which  I  have  found,  which  farther  research 
will  I  hope  remove. 

The  remains  found  in  this  formation  are  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal.    The  former  I  shall  first  notice. 

Those  fragments  of  vegetables  which  arc  not  uncommon  in  certain 
varieties  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  which  present  a  thin  layer  of 
coal,  having  the  general  form  of  the  original  plant,  might  have  be- 
longed, in  some  cases  to  dicotyledonous  plants.  And  their  extremely 
broken  condition  shows  that  they  were  transported  from  a  distance  to 


the  places  which  they  now  occupy.  Mixed  with  ihem,  however,  and 
iDDcb  leas  broken,  we  find  impressions  on  ihe  ahale,  in  which  usually 
lictle  vegeiabte  mailer  remains.  These  are  rarely  more  than  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  wide;  but  No.  252  is  more  ihan  4  inches  wide, 
and  ihis  is  the  largest  I  have  met  with.  These  impressions  are 
slightly  siriaied  longitudinally :  and  probably  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
fossil  plants  Calamites  ;  possibly  to  the  Calamites  aTcnattus  of  Adol- 
pho  Brongniarl."  Yet  I  have  rarely  noticed  any  distinct  articula- 
tions in  the  specimens.  Not  unfrequonlly  a  thin  layer  of  coal  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  vegetable;  its  surface  still  exhibiting  a  striated 
or  furrowed  aspect.  Indeed.  I  think  it  possible  that  even  those  speci- 
mens that  are  so  much  broken  (No.  253}  may  belong  to  the  same 
family  of  plants. 

De  la  Beche  mentions  that  the  hyeopodites  SUtimanni  —  a  fossil 

plant  peculiar  to  America  —  is  found  at   Hadley  in  Connecticut, t 

No  such  town  eiists  in  Connecticut ;    and  !  can  have  but  little  doubt 

that  this  is  a  mistake  for  South  Hadley.  Massachusetts;    for  1  know 

of  some  gentlemen  in  Connecticut,  who  obtained  some  years  ago, 

several  peculiar  vegetable  fossils  at  that  place;    though  I  have  not 

been  so  fortunate.     Professor  SiUiman,  who  probably  sent  this  fossil 

to  Europe,  has  no  recollection  concerning  it. 

^^^  I  ohta,ined  a  single  specimen  several  years  ago  at  Sunderland,  and 

^Hfeve  a  figure  of  it  in  the  Cth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of 

^^%ience,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  rachis  of  the 

ttUzia  brevifolia,  when  destitute  of  fructification,  as  figured  by  Ad. 

Brongniarl  in  the  l.'ith  volume  of  the  Annalea  des  Sciences,  and 

found  in  ihe  sandstone  formation  near  Slrasburg. 

In  some  of  the  lowest  beds  of  this  formation,  (those  which  have 
hecn  heretofore  called  the  old  red  sandstone,)  I  have  lately  found,  in 
Decrfleld  and  Greenfield,  a  singular  petrifaction,  which  Dr,  Morion 
sftys,  "evidently  belongs  to  the  fossil  genus  Fucoides,  of  which  Dr 
Karlnn  has  described  a  species  from  the  sandstone  of  Genesee,  New 
Vork,  under  the  name  of  F.  Brongniartii,  ( Amer.  Jour,  of  Geology.) 
If  your  specimens  were  weathered,  their  specific  characters  would 
be  more  obvious,  nnd  would  probably  prove  identical  with  those  from 
Qen«see.  Dr.  Harlan,  however,  has  used  a  specific  name  already  in 
Use  ;  for  among  British  fossils,  there  is  a  F.  Brongniartii  enumerated 
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in  Woodward's  Catalogue,  1830  ;  which  species  is  figured  in  Man- 
telPs  Geology  of  Sussex." 

This  Fucoides  varies  in  size  from  one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  diameter.  More  commonly  it  runs  through  the  rock  in  a  direction 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  laminae ;  in  which  case  it  is  considerably 
flattened.  Sometimes  it  passes  obliquely  through  the  layers,  and 
very  commonly  crosses  them  at  right  angles ;  in  which  last  case  it  has 
a  cylindrical  form.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  specimen  of  any  considerable 
length,  that  is  not  more  or  less  curved  5  and  I  have  never  met  with 
one  that  was  branched  at  all.  I  have  noticed  specimens  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  they  may  be  much  longer  than  this,  since  I  have 
not  met  with  any  large  mass  of  rock  containing  them.  The  sand- 
stone in  which  they  are  found  is  rather  fine  and  quite  soft,  and  easily 
disintegrates.  They  occur  near  Hoyt's  quarries,  one  mile  west  of 
the  village  of  Deerfield ;  and  also  a  few  rods  south  of  the  county^jail 
in  Greenfield,  close  by  the  stage  road. 

The  vegetable  matter  in  these  remains  is  wholly  replaced  by  sand* 
stone.  By  breaking  the  specimens  transversely,  a  curious  structare 
is  revealed.  It  may  be  described,  by  saying  that  the  cylinder  is  made 
up  of  convex  layers  of  sandstone,  piled  upon  one  another :  and  I  ob- 
serve that  in  the  same  rock  all  the  specimens  have  the  convex  side 
of  these  layers  in  the  same  direction ;  so  that  on  one  side  of  the 
rock  you  will  see  numerous  button-like  protuberances,  and  on  the 
other  side  corresponding  concavities.  (No.  258.)  But  I  do  not  know 
which  side  is  uppermost  in  the  rock  in  situ.  Nor  am  I  familiar 
enough,  either  with  living  or  fossil  agamous  plants,  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  thing  remarkable  in  this  structure. 

Plate  XIII.  figs.  38  and  39  are  sketches  of  two  specimens  of 
this  Fucoides. 

Fossil  Trunk  of  a  Tree. 

I  saw  this  interesting  relic  several  years  ago,  in  Dr.  Smith's  col- 
lection in  Southbury,  Ct.  It  was  obtained  in  that  place  in  the  sand- 
stone formation  extending  from  Woodbury  to  the  Housatonic ;  which, 
although  separated  topographically  from  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
the  Connecticut  valley,  appears  to  possess  precisely  the  same  char- 
acters. The  specimen  to  which  I  refer  was  cylindrical,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  highly  siliceous,  and  exhibited  the  bark  very  dis- 
tinctly ;  which,  if  I  do  not  misrei:ollect,  was  carbonaceous.  It  was 
discovered  in  a  swamp,  and  a  laborer,  mistaking  it  for  a  stump  of  a 
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recent  tree,  struck  it  with  his  axe ;  and  being  vexed  at  the  injury  his 
instrument  received,  he  in  revenge  broke  it  almost  to  pieces. ,  The 
unbroken  fragment  in  Dr.  Smith's  possession,  however,  was  several 
inches  long. 

The  circumstances  above  related,  render  it  probable  that  this  trunk, 
when  first  discovered,  stood  in  the  position  in  which  it  grew ;  as  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  numerous  instances  in  the  sandstones  of 
Europe. 

Animal  Remains. 

About  thirteen  years  ago,  an  interesting  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
an  animal  was  made  in  digging  a  well  near  Ketch's  Mills,  in  the  east 
parish  of  East  Windsor,  Ct  The  rock  is  a  red  conglomerate,  be- 
longing to  the  higher  part  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  exceedingly 
resembles  in  color  and  hardness  the  conglomerate  of  the  lowest  beds. 
The  workmen  penetrated  five  feet  of  soil  before  reaching  the  rock, 
and  then  blasted  it  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  before  reaching 

the  bones*   And  although  little  care  was  taken  to  obtain  these  in  a 
proper  state  for  examination,  and  they  were  mostly  scattered  among 

visitors  to  the  spot,  yet  the  following  facts  may  be  depended  on. 

The  most  remarkable  &ct  is,  that  these  bones  were  not  at  all  min- 
eralized ;  but  retained  the  color  and  other  characters  of  bones  that 
have  long  been  buried.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  were  much 
disposed  to  crumble  down.  Yet  this  was  not  universally  the  case, 
as  two  or  three  small  fragments,  still  in  my  possession,  testify.  These 
bones  belonged  to  a  vertebral  animal,  about  dye  feet  long,  which  lay 
horizontally  in  the  rock ;  and  as  the  caudal  vertebrae  were  quite  nu- 
merous, projecting  in  a  curve  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  body  of  the 
skeleton,  I  suspect  these  bones  belonged  to  a  saurian  animal ;  espec- 
ially since  such  animals  have  been  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
in  Europe. 

Having  understood  that  an  individual  in  East  Windsor,  (for  his 
own  sake  I  will  not  mention  his  name,)  had  preserved  several  frag- 
ments of  these  bones,  and  finding  that  geologists  abroad  were  begin- 
ning to  doubt  whether  any  such  discovery  had  been  made,  I  traveled 
seventy  miles,  accompanied  by  an  artist,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  take  sketches  of  the  specimens.  But  I  was  not  permitted  even  to 
look  at  them.  I  tried  to  console  myself  under  so  unexpected  a  dis- 
appointment, first,  by  reflecting  that  I  had  not  received  such  treat- 
ment any  where  else ;  and  secondly,  by  repeating  the  sentiment  — 
parvum  parva  decent. 
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IcktkyoliUs. 

The  remaJDS  of  fish  have  been  found  on  bituminous  shale  and  bii- 
uminous  marlite,  iu  Middlctosi-n,  Cl.  at  Sunderland,  Mass.  and  also  id 
West  Springfield  and  Deerfield.  Sunderland,  however,  is  the  only 
spot  where  they  can  now  be  procured.  The  shale  there  forma  tKe 
bank  of  the  river  several  feet  high :  but  the  ichthyolites  are  most 
abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  which  corresponds  nearly  with 
low  water  mark,  I  have  dug  out  hundreds  of  specimens  at  this 
spot ;  though  perfect  ones  are  very  rare  to  be  obtained.  On  one 
layer  of  the  rock,  fifteen  inches  by  three  feet,  seven  distinct  impres- 
sions were  visible.  Indeed,  I  have  not  unfrequently  met  with  one 
fish  lying  across  another,  without  the  intervention  of  a  layer  of 
shale :  and  from  these  specimens,  I  can  easily  conceive  how  the  mis- 
lake  should  have  been  made,  that  among  the  Monte  Bolca  ichthyo- 
lites, one  fish  was  found  in  the  act  of  swallowing  another ! 

A  thin  layer  of  carbonaceous  matter  usually  marks  out  the  spot 
where  the  fish  lay ;  e.tcepl  the  head,  whose  outlines  are  rendered 
visible  only  by  irregular  ridges  and  furrows.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, satin  spar  forms  a  thin  layer  over  the  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
being  of  a  light  gray  color,  it  gives  to  the  specimens  an  aspect  ei- 
tremely  like  that  of  a  fish  just  taken  from  the  water. 

We  sometimes  find  ihe  specimens  a  good  deal  mutilated  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  form  of  the  fish  is  entirely  lost ;  and  the  scales 
and  fins  are  scattered  about  promiscuously  ;  and  this  too  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  other  specimens  that  are  entire.  Hence  we  cannot  impute 
this  mutilation,  as  is  usually  done,  to  a  disturbing  force  acting  on  the 
rock  at  the  time  in  which  the  fish  was  enveloped,  or  afterwards. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  the  fish,  as  they  died,  were  gradually  envel- 
oped by  mud,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  some  of  them  might  have 
putrified  and  fiilleo  to  pieces,  before  they  were  buried  deep  enough 
to  be  preserved :  or  it  might  be,  that  most  of  the  fish  was  devoured 
by  some  olLor  animal ;  and  in  either  of  these  ways,  we  might  expect 
to  find  only  scattered  relics  enveloped  in  the  rock. 

The  great  resemblance  of  these  ichthyolites  to  those  found  on  the 
bituminous  slate  of  Mans/eld,  in  Germany,  has  been  already  noticed. 
Probably  all  of  them  belong  to  the  genus  Palaeothrissum.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  I  have  found  four  species.  Plate  XIV.  Figs 
45  and  48,  are  probably  the  same  species  ;  the  outlines  of  the  latter 
being  sketched,  merely  because  they  are  more  distinct  than  those  of 
fig.  45.     Forty  nine  fiAieths  of  the  specimens  al  Sunderland  belong 
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to  this  species.  Fig.  46  is  a  smaller  species ;  differing  very  deci- 
dedly from  the  first,  but  very  rarely  met  with.  Fig.  44  is  still 
smaller ;  the  scales  being  minute,  and  1  have  found  only  one  speci- 
men of  it.  The  fish  in  this  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  drawing, 
appears  not  to  have  lain  upon  its  side,  as  they  generally  do,  when  it 
was  enveloped  in  the  rock.  There  is  occasionally  found  a  specimen 
of  greater  length  than  any  which  are  sketched ;  and  yet  the  scales 
are  smaller  than  those  on  ^g.  45  :  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  fourth  spe- 
cies :  but  I  have  no  specimen  sufficiently  perfect  to  permit  a  drawing 
to  be  taken. 

Mollusca, 

The  only  molluscous  animal  which  I  have  detected  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation,  was  found  in  rolled  masses  in  Amherst :  and 
the  only  specimen  at  all  distinct,  is  sketched  on  Plate  XL  Fig.  17; 
and  belongs  to  the  College  collection  in  that  place.  Although  much 
broken,,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  it  is  an  ortftocera.  For  a  long 
time  I  supposed  the  rock  containing  this  mould,  was  a  wacke-like 
trap :  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  is  a  micaceous  sandstone,  more 
indurated  than  is  common.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should 
hereafter  appear,  that  the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Falls  is  the  spot  from 
which  this  specimen  originated. 

At  those  falls  I  obtained  the  specimen  No.  282,  on  whose  surface 
are  some  protuberances  that  much  resemble  a  univalve  shell :  but 
they  may  be  concretions. 

Zoophyta. 

Under  this  head  I  introduce  a  remarkable  organic  relic,  which  I 
recently  discovered  on  the  brown  shale,  or  rather  fine  micaceous 
sandstone,  on  the  banks  of  Westfield  river,  (generally  called  Agawam 
river  near  its  mouth,)  in  West  Springfield.  It  is  characterised  by 
grooves  and  correspondent  ridges,  which  sometimes  ramify,  and  by 
small  somewhat  polygonal  reticulations,  which  cover  the  entire  sur- 
&ce  of  the  shale  as  far  as  the  grooves  extend.  (Nos.  264,  265.) 
These  reticulations  are  rarely  more  thaa  one  quarter  of  aji  inch  in 
diameter,  and  they  diminish  in  size  as  we  approach  one  extremity  of 
the  impression.  No  animal  or  vegetable  matter  remains  upon  the 
shale,  yet  the  grooves  and  the  reticulations  are  quite  distinct.  Plate 
XIII.  Figs.  34  and  35,  are  sketches  of  this  organic  impression ;  the 
latter  showing  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  net  work,  towards  one 
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extrrmity.    The  reticulations  and  grooves  are  of  the  notnTal  size  in 
bolh  fig'nreE, 

I  found  this  impression  on  the  north  bank  of  Wesifield  river,  in 
(he  west  part  of  West  Springfield.  The  shale  conlainiog  it  passed 
on  one  side  under  the  river ;  the  impression  still  continuing  in  thai 
direction,  as  far  as  the  rock  could  be  examined.  On  ihe  other  aide, 
that  is,  northerly,  I  found  it  to  extend  eleven  feet,  and  at  least  two 
feet  in  width  -,  nor  did  ihu  margin  of  the  specimen  appear  in  any 
direction.  More  recently  the  spot  has  been  visited  by  Solomon  La- 
throp,  Esq.  of  Wesl  Springfield,  who  has  uncovered  the  impression 
eighteen  feel  in  length,  and  at  least  four  feet  in  width.  Towards  the 
north,  hi!  found  the  reticulations  to  become  finer,  until  at  length  the 
impression  ceased  to  appear  in  that  direction ;  but  how  much  farther 
it  extends  under  the  river  be  could  not  ascertain.  And  he  8a_\'E, 
"  how  much  wider  the  impression  is  (than  four  feet,)  I  cannot  tell, 
but  should  presume  several  feet."  Thus  we  ascertain  ihe  existence 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  relic  at  least  eighteen  feet  long  and  four  fed 
wide  I  and  it  may  occupy  twice  or  thrice  that  extent  I 

But  which  is  it.  animal  or  vegetable  J  I  have  searched  in  vain 
for  any  thing  resembling  it  in  Brongniart's  Vegetaax  FouiUt,  in 
ParkhuTSl's  Organic  Remains,  and  in  all  other  descriptions  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  within  my  reach.  But  (he  reticulations  certainly  bear  a 
Strong  resemblance  to  those  on  some  existing  species  of  Gorgania, 
or  sea  fan,:  to  the  G.  reticulata,  for  example,  as  figured  in  Rces'  Cy- 
clopedia ;  although  in  this  species  we  see  nothing  that  could  havei 
produced  the  grooves  so  obvious  on  the  fossil.  The  fossil  Gorgoniae,v< 
also,  as  figured  by  Goldfuss,  especially  the  G.  riphlcna  and  inJitniH— 
buiiformis*  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  impression  Jronw 
West  Springfield:  but  these  species  are  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long^ 
Yet  some  of  the  existing  species  "in  deep  bays,  and  similar  situa— 
ations  of  the  sea,  no  less  favorable  to  their  growtli  and  increase,  at- 
tain to  the  gigantic  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feel;  and  from  thoir" 
number  as  well  as  magnitude;  their  rejnarkable  ramose,  and  foliated^ 
or  flabelliform  appearance;  interwoven  structure,  or  coral-like  tex- 
ture, form  a  conspicuous  portion  of  those  vast  sub-marine  "  groves  06 
coral"  that  are  sometimes  seen  by  navigators  in  the  holler  re^ons- 
of  ihe  globe."t 

■  Pelrifacla  PlaW  VII,  %  1^  and  PUte  X,  (if.  i, 
I  Recs'  Cyclopedia,  Art.  Gorgonia. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  inter- 
esting relic  must  have  been  an  enormous  Gorgonia.  True,  no  dis- 
covery has  yet  been  made  of  the  central  stem :  but  who  knows  that 
the  shale  has  yet  been  explored  far  enough  in  width  to  discover  it. 
If  so,  this  specimen  may  yet  be  found  to  be  fi^om  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
width!* 

Plate  XIII,  fig.  36,  is  a  sketch  of  an  impression  found  in  the  same 
shale,  only  an  inch  or  two  higher  up  in  the  rock.  (No.  256.)  It 
scarcely  di£fers  from  the  others,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  reticu- 
lations. Mr.  Lathrop,  who  sent  me  this  specimen,  could  discover 
none  of  these.  But  I  haVe  noticed  that  frequently  the  reticulations 
are  attached  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  shale,  which  easily  cleaves  off 
and  leaves  an  impression  precisely  like  that  in  the  figure.  Hence  I 
suspect  that  these  reticulations  will  be  found  connected  with  the 
grooves :  although  I  can  easily  conceive  of  different  species  in  which 

the  net  work  should  be  absent.  And  Mr.  Lathrop  says,  that  such  as 
are  represented  in  the  figure  are  quite  abundant,  not  only  at  the  spot 

mentioned  above,  but  also  half  a  mile  nearer  the  village  of  West 
Springfield,  where  he  says,  "  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  edge  appeared  serrated." 

On  the  surface  of  the  same  shale,  along  the  same  river,  we  find 

*  While  the  proof  sheet  of  this  page  was  under  examination,  I  received,  through 
the  kindness  of  Professor  Silliman,  Mr.  Witham's  "  Observations  on  Fossil  Vege- 
tables,'* Edinburgh,  1831 ;  and  his  "  Description  of  a  Fossil  Tree  in  the  Quarry  at 
Craigleith ;"  Edinburgh,  1833 ;  and  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  several  of  the  drawings  in  those  works,  and  those  which  I  have  presented 
of  the  fossU  described  in  the  text.  But  Mr.  Witham's  drawings  represent  sections 
—  mostly  transverse  —  of  fossil  trees  as  seen  through  the  microscope ;  and  there- 
fore, the  specimens  from  which  they  were  taken,  cannot  be  remotely  allied  to  the 
fossU  at  West  Springfield,  which  consists  simply  of  an  impression  upon  shale. 

Professor  Silliman  has  kindly  given  me  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  sandstones  in  the  Connecticut  valley  :  and  I  shaU  take  the  liberty  to  insert 
it  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  more  confident  than  I  am  of  the  existence  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in 
this  valley ;  while  I  merely  say,  that  I  have  not  evidence  enough  of  its  existence 
to  justify  me  in  marking  it  on  the  map.  Professor  Silliman,  I  trust,  will  excuse 
the  liberty  which  I  take  in  copjring  his  opinion  from  a  private  letter,  since  it  is  the 
opinion  of  one  who  examined  this  subject  much  earlier  than  myself,  and  who,  in 
my  earliest  as  well  as  latest  geological  pursuits,  I  have  always  regarded  as  my 
counsellor,  patron,  and  friend. 

''My  impression  is,*'  says  he,  "that  both  the  old  and  the  new  red  sandstone  ex- 
ist in  the  great  formation  of  Massachusetts*  and  Connecticut :  that  the  old  lies  the 
lowest,  and  is  palpably  (at  least  here)  granite  ruins :  that  the  new  lies  higher  in 
the  aeries ;  and  that  the  coal  formation  may  come  between  them  as  elsewhere." 


irregularly  ramified  masses  of  flint,  or  siliceous  slate,  frani  Imlf  aiu 
inch  loan  inch  in  diaraeler.  I  could  not  resist  the  impression,  thw^ 
[his  siliceous  matter  may  hove  taken  ihe  place  of  a  zoophyte:  al- 
though [  have  seen  no  certain  evidence  of  organization.  (No.  267. }« 
Bill  if  (he  specimena  that  have  been  described  are  Gorgoniae.  lheie= 
is  certainly  presumptive  evidence  that  other  zoophytes  would  be  found- 
in  the  same  rock. 

Radiaria. 

Under  this  name  I  have  a  specimen,  perhaps  stUl  more  remarlcabl^ 
than  the  last,  to  introduce.     It  is  from  the  fetid  limestone  in  Wesi-^  | 
Springfield.     Plate  XII.  Figs.  29.  30,  3'i,  and  33,  are  intended  I 
convey  an  idea  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  this  petrifaction,^ 
which  I  have  hitherto  discovered.     Fig,  33  exhibits  its  most  common 
form.     This  is  composed  of  numerous  cylindrical  bodies,  usually* 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  several  inches  long,  i 
in  a  parallel  direction   through  the  limestone.      On  breaking  them 
transversely,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  concentric  layers  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  of  various  shades  of  color ;  the  outside  of  the  external 
layers  (and,  indeed,  more  or  less  so  of  the  others,)  being  co' 
with  small  warty  protuberances ;  but  showing  no  marks  of  I 
verse  septa.     Not  unfrequently  a  small  perforation  occupies  ilie  cen— 
ler  of  the  cylinder ;  smd  at  other  times  it  is  occupied  by  e alcareoiii= — ^ 
spar,  which  probably  entered  by  infiltration.     A  radiated  structure  i^^s 
sometimes  not  obvious  :  but  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  it  is  evidenv 
when  specimens  are  newly  fractured  crosswise.     (Nos.  268  to  277.) 

Fig.  32  exhibits  one  of  these  cylinders,  terminated  by  a  spheroidnE^ 
head,  and  covered  over  with  the  warty  protuberances  that  have  beei* 
mentioned. 

Sometimes  these  cylinders  enlarge  and  several  of  them  (frequently 
three)  become  united,  so  that  the  outer  layers  enclose  the  whole : 
is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  numerous  small  cylinders  become  tmited 
in  this  manner,  and  form  a  rather  confused  mass  in  the  cent 
rounded,  however,  by  distinct  layers.     In  this  case  a  great  enlarge 
ment  lakes  place,  as  in  Fig.  29.     The  lower  part  of  that  specimen, . 
which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  sketch,  exhibits  numerous  small  and  dis-  - 
tinct  lubes,  which,  by  extending  an  inch  or  two.  become  blended  in  ' 
the  confused  mass  that  occupies  the  central  parts,  as  seen  on  the  up- 
per surface  in  this  figure. 
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The  appearance  of  a  concretionary  structure  is  so  marked  in  some 
specimens,  that  one  or  two  geologists,  for  whose  opinions  I  entertaia^ 
a  high  respect,  have  even  suggested  whether  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance be  a  real  petrifaction ;  and  enquired  whether  it  may  not  be  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  columnar  limestone,  described  by  Capt.  Bonny- 
castle  with  a  plate,  in  the  20th  volume  of  the  Am.  Journal  of  Science. 
Judging  from  the  plate,  as  well  as  specimens  which  I  «have  seen  of 
that  limestone,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  specimens  from  Springfield  are 
of  a  very  different  character,  and  exhibit  far  more  marks  of  organic 
structure.  Indeed,  I  cauQot  doubt  but  they  are  real  petrifactions ;  but 
having  examined  Goldfuss'  Petrefacta,  Miller's  Crinoidea,  Sowerbys 
Mineral  Conchology,  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  &c.  I  can  find 
nq  fossil  resembling  these.  Yet  I  doubt  not  but  some  one  more  con- 
versant with  this  subject,  will  be  able  to  refer  them  to  their  proper 
place.  General  analogies  only,  have  led  me  to  regard  them  as  hav- 
ing resulted  from  the  petrifaction  of  radiated  animals :  though  I  am 
by  no  means  gure  that  they  are  not  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  specimens,  Nos  265  and  263,  were  obtained  from  the  shale 
that  forms  the  north  bank  of  Westfield  river,  in  West  Springfield ; 
and  from  their  general  aspect,  I  suspect  them  to  be  Encrini :  th(Agh 
they  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  remains  just  described.  The 
mineralizer  in  this  case  seems  to  be  argillo-ferruginous  limestone,  ex- 
cept the  central  part. 

Whether  the  Nos.  283,  284,  are  to  be  regarded  as  organic  relics,  I 
feel  unable  to  decide. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  new  red  sandstone  series  that  has  been  described,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  older  rocks  from  the  surrounding  region, 
must  obviously  have  been  produced  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  currents 
of  water,  which  first  wore  away  these  rocks,  and  then  transported 
and  deposited  the  fragments  where  we  now  find  them.  By  what 
agent  or  agents  their  consolidation  was  eflfected,  we  may  not  be  able, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  to  determine.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  water,  air,  and  heat,  may  all,  under  certain 
circumstances,  accomplish  this  work.  Water  may  contain  in  solu- 
tion some  cement,  say  carbonate  of  lime,  which  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  interstices  between  water  worn  fragments  and  thus  unite  them. 
Air,  it  is  also  well  known,  by  abstracting  water  from  some  of  the  ma-' 
terials  that  form  rocks,  does  sometimes  effect  their  consolidation. 
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Heat,  lilcewiae,  in  the  Eame  manner,  and  IT  it  be  sufficiently  powerful , 
by  producing  also  a  crystalline  arrangement  of  iho  materials,  will 
harden  them  into  slone.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  red  sandstone,  all 
these  causes  may  have  con^jtiied  to  effect  its  consolidation.  The  ex- 
istence of  beds  of  limestone  in  this  formation,  and  of  carbnnate  of 
lime  diffused  through  some  varieties  of  the  shale  and  even  of  ihc 
coarse  conglomerates,  shows  that  deposition  from  chemical  solution 
in  water,  was  one  of  the  important  agencies  concerned  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  inclined  position  of  the  strata,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  organic  remains,  show  that  these  rocks  have  been  elevated  from 
beneath  the  water,  and  of  consoquenca  have  been,  at  least  in  port, 
hardened  by  dessication.  And  the  presence  of  trap  rocks  in  the 
midst  of  the  formation,  not  to  speak  of  other  proofs  of  igneous  action, 
demonstrates  the  agency  of  heat  in  its  consolidation. 

It  will  naturally  he  enquired,  how  the  red  colnr.  so  characteristic 
d(  the  most  important  varieties  of  this  rock,  could  have  been  pro- 
ditce-d.  U undoubtedly  it  proceeds  from  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  which, 
in  some  way,  has  been  diffused  through  the  ma.ss.  But  whether  hern 
or  water  was  the  agent  employed,  may  be  doubtful.  We  find  on  _^~ 
breaking  open  the  fragments  In  the  conglomerates,  that  tha  smaller  — - 

ones  are  penetrated  throughout  by  this  coloring  matter ;    while  the c 

larger  ones  ore  colored  only  to  a  certain  depth.      (See  No.  U3.)^^B 
Now,  has  the  iron  actually  penetrated  these  nodules,  or  has  water  oit^^U 

heat  changed  the  iron,  which  thoy  originally  contained,  into  the  pc -Ja 

roxide  7     The  latter  supposition  appears  to  me  most  probable ;    nn(^^3- 
though  air  and  water  might  possibly  produce  su< 
extent,  yet  I  think  we  must  call  in  the  agency  of  heal  to  explain 
very  thorough  manner  in  which  some  of  the  finer  sandsioneG  of  il 
group,  have  been  colored  red.     For  I  doubt  whether  air  and  watca 
can  do  much  in  this  process,  unless  they  also  produce  incipient  de- 
composition. 

In  another  place  I  have  advanced  an  hypothesis  to  cxplai 
manner  in  which  such  sudden  and  numerous  alternations  of  th« 
coarsest  and  the  finest  materials  in  this  rock  may  have  been  produced  ^ 
viz.  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  mighty  deluges,  caused  by  the  eJevaiioM 
of  mountain  chains  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Some  of  i 
waves  may  have  resulted  from  the  elevation  of  the  strata  of  the  older" 
rocks  on  which  the  sandstone  rests  uneonformably  :  for  the  strata  ofl 
the  former  are  much  nearer  to  verticality  than  those  of  the  latter ;  and— 
therefore,  must  have  been  raised  before  the  deposition  of  the  sand— 


slone,  at  least  to  some  extent.  In  some  cases,  however,  ihero  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Qbtaded  fragments  were  transported  southerly. 
Thus.the  conglomerate  inOreenfield  and  BeTnardslon,  near  theargillu- 
micaceoud  alale,  out  of  whose  rains  it  was  obviously  formed,  (Noa.  137, 
138,  139,)  lies  south  of  the  parent  rock:  though  a'stratum  of  the  slate 
might  once  have  extended  farther  south  than  at  present,  and  have  been 
worn  away  by  the  powerful  reflux  wavo  which  rushed  easterly,  when 
the  Hoosac  range  of  mountains  was  elevated.  The  fragments  of  the 
conglomerate  of  Mount  Toby,  and  ia  Montague,  correspond  some- 
what with  rocks  found  several  miles  to  the  north,  within  ihff  limits  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire :  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tliese  rocks  also,  might  once  have  extended  farther  to  the  south  than 
ihey  now  do. 

It  is  an  interesting  enquiry,  whether  the  greenstone  ranges  now  ex- 
isting in  the  very  midst  of  the  sandstone  formation,  were  produced 
anterior  to  that  rock,  or  during  the  same  epoch,  or  afterwards.  In 
all  the  lower  beds  of  the  sandstone  formation,  1  have  never  found  a 
single  fragment  of  the  greenstone ;  and,  therefore,  I  infer  that  the 
latter  rock  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  deposition  of  these  bods.  Nor 
have  I  found  any  of  the  trap  in  the  conglomorates  of  the  higher  beds, 
except  a  narrow  stratum,  which  I  have  described  under  the  name  of 
trap  conglomerate;  and  which  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
greenstone  of  Tom  and  Holyoke,  ao  as  to  rest  upon  them.  Green- 
stone must,  therefore,  have  existed  in  the  vicinity  before  the  formation  . 
of  this  conglomerate ;  and  there  is  only  one  difSculty  in  supposing  the 
whole  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley  to  have  been  pro- 
duced immediately  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  lower  beds  of 
the  sandstone.  From  some  facts  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  in  speaking  of  green- 
stone, it  would  seem  that  the  upper  beds  of  the  sandslone,  those  that 
lie  even  higher  up  in  the  series  than  ilie  trap  conglomerate,  have  been 
disturbed  and  elevated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  greenstone.  Hence  I 
should  infer,  that  the  greenstone  continued  to  be  produced,  until  nearly 
nil  the  beds  of  sandstone  had  become  consolidated;  and  that  probably 
the  existing  trap  ridges  were  tlio  latest  erupted.  From  all  these 
(acts,  then,  I  infer,  that  greenstone  began  lo  be  erupted  not  far  from 
the  middle  of  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone;  and  con- 
tinued lo  be  thrown  up  at  intervals,  during  the  remainder  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  sandstone  formation  was  advancing  lo  its  compic- 
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I  have  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  ihal  the  sandstone  farinatioa  mderooa- 
sideiation  was  deposited  beneath  the  ocean  and  subsequently  elevated. 
The  proof  is  quite  conclusive.     Imperfect  as  is  the  account  which  1 
have  been  able  to  give  of  the  organic  remains  in  this  group,  it  contains 
enough,  I  think,  to  settle  this  point.      To  whatever   species  the  Fu- 
coides  that  occurs  in  the  louver  beds  may  be  referred,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  a  marine  plant     For,  says  Adolphe  Brongniart,  "these 
plants  (the    Algae,  including  the   Ulvaccae    and  Fucoideae)  grow 
almost  without  exception  in  salt  water  ;  certain  Uivae  only  being  able 
to  develope  themselves  in  fresh  water."*     This  opinion  is  still  farther 
confirmed  by  what  that  same  writer  says  of  the  species  of  Fucoides 
found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Mansfeld,  In  Germany,  including 
of  course  the  bituminous  marlite.     "  Out  of  seven  species,"  he  says, 
"  five,  to  all  appearance,  belong  to  two  genera  which  best  characterise 
marine  vegetation  in  the  torrid  zoae."t      If  the, reticulated  fossil, 
which  I  have  described,  be  a  real  Oorgonia,  as  I  suppose,  it  furnishes 
another  conclusive  proof  of  tlie  marine  origin  of  this  formation  :  for 
this  animal  ia  exclusively  marine.     As  to  the  fishes  found  in  the  ahale — ■ 
of  this  formation,  Brongniart  says  that  "many  of  them  may  be  referred 
to  genera  living  commonly  in  fresh  water:  but  others  are  generally-'"' 
marine  ;"  and  he  infers  from  the  other  fossils  that  occur  in  the  samoaM 
rock,  that  it  was  deposited  in  salt  water.      Concerning  the  Paloeo — ■* 
thrissum,  the  only  genus  of  fishes  yet  found  in  our  sandstone,  as  nosH 
similar  fish  is  now  known  lo  exist  on  the  globe,  we  cannot  say  wheih — - 
er  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  except  that  the  othei^:* 

remains  found  in  connection  with  this,  so  far  as  we  know  their  na ■ 

lure,  are  marine ;  and,  therefore,  we  iTifer  ihat  this  fish  was  so  too.         * 

This  conclusion  corresponds  with  those  that  have  been  made  i[^M 
other  countries,  as  to  the  new  red  sandstone  group.  Every  where  il^i" 
is  found,  when  carefully  examined,  to  have  had  a  marine  origin^ 
though  some  members  of  the  series  do  contain  fresh  water  remains.-  - 
or  those  of  land  animals,  or  vegetables;  and  honce  they  are  some — ■' 
limes  called  (iuvio-marine :  that  is,  they  were  formed  in  estuariesi,  on 
shallow  seas,  into  which  the  organic  products  of  the  land  and  freshi 

e  occasionally  borne  by  rivers.  But  in  the  new  red  sand — ^' 
slono  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  no  fossil  has  yet  been  found,  whicta'^*-'' 
is  decidedly  of  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  or  terrestrial  origin. 

*  Hictorie  dea  Vrgclaux  Fuwilis,  L  Liirnisuii,  p.  37. 
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It  is  certainly  an  interesting  thought,  that  this  delightful  valley, 
which  now  forms  so  charming  a  residence  for  man,  once  constituted, 
and  for  an  immense  period,  the  bottom  of  a  tropical  ocean,  where 
gigantic  Grorgoniae,  certainly  20,  and  perhaps  40  feet  high,  formed 
coral  groves,  and  Fucoideae  more  numerous,  flourished.  The  aston- 
ishing change  brought  about  in  the  course  of  ages,  exalts  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  wisdom  and  extent  of  the  plans  of  the  Deity ; '  and 
leads  us  to  anticipate  future  changes,  whenever  those  plans  reiquire. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  tropical  ocean.  I  mean  that  its  temperature 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  which  now  washes  our 
shores.  For  otherwise,  how  could  sea-fans,  larger  than  any  which 
our  tropical  seas  now  produce,  have  been  sustained.  The  fact  that 
in  early  times,  while  the  secondary  rocks  were  depositing,  the  climate 
in  high  latitudes  must  have  been  much  warmer  than  at  present,  is, 
indeed,  so  completly  established  by  researches  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  would  be  strange  if  we  should  not  And  the  same  thing 
to  be  true  on  this  continent.  But  the  few  facts  which  I  have  detailed 
that  throw  any  light  on  this  enquiry,  all  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no 
exception  here  to  the  general  law.  New  England  certainly  had  a 
tropical  climate  when  the  ocean  that  deposited  the  new  red  sandstone 
stood  over  it.  And  Adolphe  Brongniart  says,  that  two  species  of 
Fucoides,  found  in  the  limestone  of  Canada,  approach  very  near  to  a 
genus  of  these  plants  that  now  grows  only  in  tropical  seas :  a  fact 
that  tends  to  corroborate  the  views  which  have  been  presented  rela- 
tive to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  fossils  of  this  sandstone,  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  their  resemblance  to  any  now  found  living  on  the 
globe,  is  very  faint :  so  that  probably  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
same  genera,  much  less  to  the  same  species.  This  too  accords  with 
the  facts  that  have  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
farther  down  in  the  series  of  rocks  we  penetrate,  the  more  unlike 
living  animals  and  plants  are  those  found  in  a  fossil  state.  And  it 
seems  to  be  now  pretty  well  established,  that  there  have  been  several 
successive  creations  and  extinctions  of  animals  and  plants  on  our 
globe,  before  the  production  of  its  present  organized  beings.  It  is 
not  certainly  ascertained  how  many  of  these  destructions  and  renew- 
als have  taken  place.  Adolphe  Brongniart  thinks  that  four  changes 
of  this  kind  are  clearly  discernible  among  fossil  vegetables.*     Hence 

^  Dictiounaire  D' Historic  Naturelle,  Art.  Vcgctaux  foesailc^. 
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Jie  infers,  that  there  have  been  four  periods  of  vegetation  since  the 
creation ;  each  differing  from  the  other  by  a  marked  distinction  in 
the  species,  and  even  genera  of  plants,  and  in  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  different  kinds.  During  the  first  period,  the  strata,  from 
the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks  to  the  lower  part  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, were  deposited.  The  second  period  includes  the  time  during 
which  the  new  red  sandstone  series  was  forming.  During  the  third 
period,  the  vegetables  lived,  which  are  found  between  the  new  red 
sandstone  group  and  the  chalk,  including  the  latter.  The  fourth  pe- 
riod conunenced  after  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  reaches  to  the 
highest  of  the  tertiary  deposites.  During  each  successive  period, 
the  vegetation  becomes  more  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  vascular  crypCo- 
gamian  plants  predominated  vastly  during  the  early  periods,  while 
dicotyledonous  and  monotyledonous  vegetables  prevailed  daring  the 
last  period.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  animals.  Those  fonnd 
in  the  lowest  rocks  are  extremely  simple  in  their  organization,  and 
vertebral  animals,  except  perhaps  a  few  fishes,  do  not  appear  lower 
down  than  the  new  red  sandstone ;  while  land  animals  begin  to  ap- 
pear still  higher  in  the  series. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch  appear  to  coincide  nearly  with 
those  of  Brongniart :  and  the  former  writer  takes  animals  as  well  as 
vegetables  into  the  account.  "  Thus  then,"  says  he,  "  if  these  views 
are  correct,  I  have  demonstrated  four  extinctions  of  antecedent  organ- 
ized creations  ;  while  there  are  two  more  perhaps  less  satisfactorily 
proved."*  He  seems  to  be  disposed  afterwards  to  raise  this  number 
to  seven,  or  even  eight,  including  man  and  the  existing  race  of  an- 
imals. 

I  am  aware  that  such  conclusions  as  these  will  seem  to  many  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  record.  For  Moses  speaks  only  of  one 
creation  of  plants  and  animals.  But  if  it  be  only  admitted,  as  it 
seems  to  me  the  principles  of  a  just  interpretation  demand,  that  after 
mentioning  the  original  production  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing, 
he  leaves  untouched  an  indefinite  period,  of  what  may  be  called  the 
semi-chaotic  state  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing every  apparent  discrepancy.  For  during  this  long  period,  all 
those  creations,  which  the  strata  now  reveal,  may  have  taken  place; 
and  the  animals  and  plants  thus  brought  to  light,  are  of  exactly  the 
character  which  we  should  expect  might  exist  in  a  semi-chaotic  con- 

♦  Sy«tem  of  Otology,  Vol.  'A  P-  132. 


dilion  of  the  globe.  Bui  of  what  possible  use,  in  a  moral  point  of 
new,  and  in  a  Tcvclalion  for  the  great  mass  of  maokind,  would  it 
have  been,  lo  have  given  an  account  of  the  creation  and  extinction  of 
certain  huge  ferns,  sea  weeds,  zoophytes,  and  sea  monstere,  whose 
relies  would  be  brought  lo  light,  not  till  several  thousand  years  after- 
wards, by  the  researches  of  geologists? 

So  far  then  from  finding  in  these  facts  and  conclusions  any  objec- 
lions  Id  the  Mosaic  records,  I  find  in  them  a  striking'  evid(>ncB  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity.  For  during  the  long  period  above  spoken 
of,  the  globe  was  evidently  preparing  for  the  residence  of  man,  and 
the  other  animals  that  now  inhabit  it.  Before  their  creation,  its  tem- 
perature was  100  high,  and  its  surface  too  liable  to  be  broken  up  by 
rolcanoes  and  drenched  by  deluges,  to  be  a  secure  and  happy  abode 
for  the  more  perfect  races  of  animals  that  now  inhabit  it.  But  it  was 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  such  animals  and  vegetables  as 
we  now  find  entombed  in  the  rocks.  The  overflowing  benevolence 
of  the  Deity,  therefore,  led  him  lo  place  such  beings  upon  it ;  and 
thus  lo  communicate  a  vast  amount  of  happiness,  which  seems  lo  be 
a  grand  object  in  all  his  plans  and  operations.  The  vegetables  that 
existed  in  those  early  periods,  have  been  converted,  in  the  course  of 
lime,  into  the  various  species  of  coal  now  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  while  the  remains  of  ihe  animals  of  those  times  have  become 
changed  into  limestone.  And  even  those  violent  volcanic  agencies, 
by  which  the  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals  have  been  and- 
d^ily  destroyed,  have  probably  introduced  Jnlo  iho  upper  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  various  metallic  veins,  very  important  to  human  happi- 
ness. And  in  all  this,  we  see  indications  of  that  same  benevolent 
foresight  and  care,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  his  creatures,  to  which 
our  daily  individual  experience  of  God's  goodness  testifies. 

I  deduce  another  moral  consideration  of  no  little  importance,  from 
Ihc  &CIS  and  conclusions  that  have  been  staled.  So  constant  and 
uniform  arc  the  operations  of  nature  in  general,  that  philosophy  has 
always  been  prone  to  regard  the  universe  as  a  most  curious  machine, 
set  in  motion  at  the  beginiking  by  an  all-wise  being,  who  having  fur- 
nished it  with  every  thing  requisite  to  keep  it  eternally  in  play,  has 
leA  it  to  run  on  in  the  prescribed  course,  without  his  inlerfurence, 
ond  without  any  need  even  of  hta  direction  and  auperintendance. 
Indeed,  some  have  thought  ihis  machine  so  perfect,  as  to  need  no 
creating  and  superintending  Cause,  if  we  only  admit  it  lo  have  been 
tally  in  motion.     But  these  records  of  geology  show  us  that  this 
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supposed  uniformity  has  been  often  broken  in  upon.  For  jf  Ac 
geologist  can  explain  how  the  operation  of  natural  laws  might  de- 
stroy races  of  pianis  and  animals,  he  must  admit  o  special  inirac- 
aloua  interfiirenco  in  the  creation  of  new  once.  The  resemblances 
between  the  plants  and  animals  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  strsio, 
that  have  been  mentioned,  even  to  the  very  limits  of  each  division, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  change  that  then  takes  place  in  their  char- 
acters, preclude  the  idea,  so  much  of  a  favorite  with  certain  philoso- 
phers, that  all  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  metamorphosis.  Now  if  we 
thus  ascertain  that  God  has  specially  interfered  with  the  operation  oE 
natural  laws  in  the  instances  under  consideration,  the  presumption  is,__J 
thai  he  may  interfere  again,  whenever  the  good  of  his  universe  de- 
mands.    Thus  do  we  get  rid  of  a  host  of  atheistical  objections,  willa^^ 

which  the  student  of  natural  theology  finds  his  path  encumbered . 

It  would  have  heea  well,  if  some,  who  can  see  nothing  but  atheislica^CT  1 
tendencies  in  the  principles  of  geology,  had  recollected,  before  fillin»^-^ 
their  pages  with  uncandid  vituperation  of  this  science  and  lis  cuiti-  .2- 
vators,*  that  it  is  the  only  science  whose  principles  could  fumisl=^li 
such  a  refutation. 

I  have  here  entered  only  upon  the  limits  of  s  wide  field.     1  can^^^fl 
not  proceed  farther.     The  great  interest  which  every  reflecting  maH^BJp 
feels  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  and  the  expectation  of  being  misui^:=^- 
understood  if  1  entered  into  no  explanation,  (should  these  labors  li     ■  ii 
mode  public,)  have  led  me  to  venture  thus  /ar. 
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This  term,  it  is  well  known,  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  i 
geology  ;  and  on  many  accounts,  besides  its  cacophony,  it  would  h«=is 
well  perhaps  to  expunge  it  from  the  science.  Yet  f  could  find  n^^o 
term  more  convenient,  as  a  sort  of  index,  to  an  interesting  group  l-^  o' 
rocka,  partly  chemical  and  portly  mechanicol  in  their  siructur—  ■"""■ 
occurring  in  several  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts-^^*' 
The  varieties  included  in  the  group  are  quite  numerous ;  and  som^  -*'' 
of  them  exceedingly  unlike  the  others  in  composition  and  appeair  -*'' 
ance.  Among  them  all  il  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  the  eie^  -^' 
act  classical  graywscke  of  Werner  can  he  found.      But  later  geolc^^  JSh 
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gists  have  given  the  term  a  much  wider  range.  "  It  designates, 
when  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,"  says  Humboldt,*  "  every  con- 
glomerate, sandstone,  and  fragmentary  or  arenaceous  rock  of  transi- 
tion formation,  that  is  anterior  to  the  red  sandstone  and  coal  forma- 
tion." "  Viewed  on  the  large  scale,"  says  De  la  Beche,t  "the gray- 
wacke series  consists  of  a  large  stratified  mass  of  arenaceous  and 
slaty  rocks,  intermingled  with  patches  of  limestone,  which  are  often 
continuous  for  considerable  distances."  I  use  the  term  in  "'the  gen- 
eral sense  "  described  by  Humboldt ;  and  include  in  it,  both  the  •  gray- 
wacke group,'  and  '  the  lowest  fossil iferous  group,'  of  De  la  Beche ; 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  our  series  embraces  any  limestone.  And 
since  the  red  sandstone  does  not  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  nor  any  other  secondary  rock,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  series 
under  consideration,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  filling  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  red  sandstone  and  the  primary  rocks.  But  every 
geologist  who  examines  this  series,  sees  at  once  that  some  members 
of  it  must  belong  to  the  oldest  of  those  rocks  which  some  writers  de- 
denominate  transition.  For  the  lower  beds  pass  insensibly  into  pri- 
mary rocks ;  and  generally,  a  chemical  agency  is  obvious  in  their 
structure,  in  the  veins  of  quartz  by  which  they  are  frequently  trav- 
ersed, and  in  their  sub-crystalline  aspect.  There  is,  also,  a  plumba- 
ginous appearance  in  the  anthracite  found  in  these  rocks,  which  does 
not  exist,  except  in  the  carbon  of  the  older  intermedial  and  primary 
rocks,  and  which  increases  with  the  age  of  the  rock  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. The  Rhode  Island  coal  exhibits  more  of  this  character  than 
that  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  from  Worcester  appears  much  more 
like  mineral  carbon  than  either ;  which  gradation  corresponds  with 
the  opinion  I  have  adopted  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  these  several 
coal  formations. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  certain,  I  think,  that  the  formation 
under  consideration  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  series  generally  called  transition.  But  whether  it  is  pre- 
cisely identical  with  any  European  member  of  that  series,  I  suppose 
we  do  not  yet  possess  the  data  for  determining.  The  only  organic 
remains  yet  found  in  this  formation  are  vegetable ;  which  will  not 
enable  us  even  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  transition  series,  if  a  re- 
mark of  Al.  Brongniart  be  true,  that  "no  species  of  plant  has  been  found 

*  Superposition  of  Rocks,  p.  201. 
f  (geological  Manual,  p.  433. 
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in  the  transition  scries,  (terrains  hemilysiens,)  which  being  peculiar 
to  that  class,  differs  essentially  from  those  found  in  the  later  rocks."* 
And  we  have  seen  that  Adolphe  Brongniart  regards  as  belonging  to 
the  first  period  of  vegetation,  all  the  rocks  below  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. E^  la  Beche  does,  indeed,  mention  that  the  cmstaceons  ani- 
mal Calymene  Blumenhachii  has  been  found  at  Newport,  United 
States :  meaning,  probably,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  And  were  this 
the  hd,  it  would  be  important  in  determining  the  question  as  to  the 
transition  character  of  the  rocks  in  question ;  since,  according  to  AL 
Brongfniart,  the  trilobites  "pertain  exclusively  to  the  hemilysian 
rocks."  But  on  looking  into  the  Tableau  des  Terrains,  ^.  of  this 
writer,  (p.  429,)  from  whence  I>e  la  Beche  must  have  derived  his 
information,  we  find  that  he  speaks  of  Newport  as  near  Utica ;  (Le6- 
anon  sur  V Ohio,  tt  Newport,  pres  Utica,  Amer,  Sept.)  a  misprint^ 
perhaps,  for  Lockport.  Besides,  he  describes  the  fossil  as  from  lime- 
stone, a  rock  which  at  Newport  contains  no  fossilis. 

After  these  explanations,  I  trust  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  not  my^ 
object  to  identify  the  rocks  in  question,  with  the  graywacke  of  £a^ 
rope :  but  simply  to  describe  them  as  they  are.     And  though  it  woulA. 
be  gratifying  to  find  that  all  our  fragmentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks*^ 
correspond  exactly  with  those  of  other  continents,  yet  I  am  more  bjdA- 
more  inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  identity  can  ever  be  made  out-. 
For  if,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  these  rocks  were  deposit 
in  the  beds  of  former  seas  and  lakes,  as  similar  ones  are  now  form- 
ing, why  should  we  not  expect  as  much  diversity  in  their  compositioi 
and  organic  remains,  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  we  shoulcK- 
find  in  the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  limestones,  which  woulcC- 
result  from  the  consolidation  and  elevation  of  the  sand,  gravel,  an(K^ 
calcareous  matter,  that  constitutes  the  bottom  of  existing  seas,  estua-— 
ries,  and  lakes  ?     Should  such  a  consolidation  and  elevation  take^ 
place,  we  might  perhaps  find  resemblances  enough  between  distant^ 
strata  to  prove  them  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  the  result  of  the^ 
same  general  causes.      Still,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  much  in^ 
each  group  of  strata,  of  a  sui  generis  character,  and  not  a  few  grouper 
entirely  peculiar  and  independant ;  though  produced  during  the  same* 
geological  epoch.     Hence,  then,  is  it  not  best  to  direct  one's  chiefs  ^ 
efforts  to  give  a  correct  description  of  our  rocks,  rather  than  spend, 
the  time  in  efforts  to  identify  them  with  European  formations  ?  Many 

*  Tableau  dea  Terrains,  p.  291. 
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writers  seem  to  feel  as  if  nothing  were  done,  until  this  identity  be 
established.  But  it  may  appear  hereafter,  that  their  labor  has  been 
almost  in  vain.  How  much  toil  and  perplexity  have  geologists  en- 
dured, in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  particular  formations 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  transition  class  of  Werner  1  And  yet, 
how  few  geologists  there  are,  who  do  not  now  admit  that  there  is 
scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  foundation  for  this  class  in  nature :  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of  this  class  into  the  nomenclature,  (in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Greenough*)  like  an  attempt  "  to  increase  the  list  of  primitive 
colors  by  the  addition  of  mixed  tints,  or  the  list  of  notes  in  music  by 
telling  in  the  flats  and  sharps." 

In  the  pres^it  case,  however,  waving  all  general  principles  such 
as  have  been  alluded  to,  I  freely  confess  that  I  am  not  thoroughly 
enough  acquainted  with  the  formation  which  I  denominate  gray- 
wacke,  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  does,  or  does  not,  correspond 
with  any  known  European  formation.  Long  and  patient  study  of  its 
organic  remains  and  relative  position,  with  the  advantage  of  resi- 
dence in  its  vicinity,  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  before  we  can  set- 
tle this  question.  On  this  account  I  regard  it  as  premature  to  des- 
cribe as  new,  any  of  its  anomalous  varieties ;  although  some  of  them 
differ  so  widely  from  the  general  type  of  the  group,  that  they  really 
deserve  distinct  names,  when  these  can  be  applied  without  the  danger 
of  encumbering  the  science  with  synonymes.  If  it  be  the  geologist's 
object  to  advance  the  science,  he  ought  to  forego  the  gratification,  and 
it  may  be  the  honor,  of  affixing  new  names  to  anomalous  rocks,  until 
they  have  undergone  a  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
very  few  of  the  rocks  in  this  country,  except  perhaps  the  primary 
ones,  have  yet  been  examined  thoroughly  enough  to  render  it  certain 
that  they  are  so  radically  different  from  those  already  described  in 
Europe,  as  to  deserve  distinct  names.  Whoever  covets  the  ephemeral 
honor  of  applying  them  thus  prematurely,  may  be  sure  that  every 
cautious  and  able  geologist  will  refuse  to  adopt  them ;  and  regard 
them  as  more  indicative  of  self-  sufficiency  and  vanity,  than  of  scien- 
tific acumen. 

Mineralogical  Characters  of  the  Graywacke. 

This  rock  varies  in  texture  from  the  finest  argillaceous  slate  and 
shale,  through  all  the  grades  of  sandstones,  up  to  the  coarsest  con- 

^  Greenough's  Geology,  p.  233. 
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glomerate  and  breccia.     The  imbedded  nodules  in  the  coarser  varie- 
ties, consist  of  almost  every  sort  of  primary  rock  found  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts ;   and  the  prevailing  cemerit  is  argillaceous: 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  a  paste  of  compact  feldspar,  and  at  otheis 
of  mica,  tale,  or  steatite.     Perhaps,  however,  a  particular  description, 
of  the  distinct  varieties  of  this  group  will  convey  the  most  accurate 
ideas  of  its  characters.     I  begin  with  those  which  probably  are  most 
common,  and  most  forcibly  arrest  the  attention,  not  merely  of  the 
geologist,  but  of  the  most  unpractised  observer. 

1.    Conglomerates.      The   rounded  nodules  in  the  variety  that 
abounds  most  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  formation,  (Nos. 
287  to  292,  and  307,)  particularly  in  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Dightoo, 
Swansey,  and  Somerset,  consist  of  granite,  sienite,  compact  feldspar* 
and  pehaps  hornstone  of  various  colors,  porphyry,  quartz,  argillace— 
ous  and  flinty  slate,  novaculite,  serpentine,  and  nephjite.      Thes^ 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.     Th^ 
cement  appears  to  be  chiefly  the  same  materials  in  a  comminuted- 
state ;  exhaling,  however,  an  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upoiL — 
Although  the  imbedded  nodules  are  numerous^  yet  they  have  the 
pearance,  as  Mr.  Maclure  describes  the  older  conglomerates,  ^*  as  if  th 
cement  at  the  time  of  formation  had  a  consistence  sufficient  to 
vent  the  particles  from  touching  each  other."     The  cement  has  gen- 
erally a  semi-crystalline  aspect,  and  adheres  very  fiimly  to  the  no<f^ 
ules.     Sometimes  the  rock  is  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz,  which  ar 
attached  quite  strongly  to  the  rock.      So  thick,  and  oflen  indistinc 
are  the  strata,  that  the  Messrs.  Danas  say  that  "  no  stratification   h 
been  observed  in  this  Graywacke."*     But  if  one  traverses  the  whol 
formation,  he  will  find  abundant  examples  of  this  structure ;    and 
most  places  he  will  discover  it  by  careful  examination :   the  stra 
having  in  general  a  northerly  dip.     This  rock  is  also  intersected 
numerous  cross  seams,  more  commonly  perpendicular  to  the  layers 
and  remarkable  for  the  exact  division  which  they  make  of  the  imbed- 
ded nodules  ;  so  that  one  part  of  the  pebble  appears  on  one  side  of  th 
seam,  and  the  other  part  on  the  opposite  side.      Veins  of  trap,  also 
sometimes  traverse  this  conglomerate. 

Another  very  distinct  and   most  remarkable  conglomerate  occu 
at  the  south  east  extremity  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Middletown,  neai 
Sechuest  Beach,  three  miles  east  of  Newport.  (No.  294.)     It  is  com 

•  Miiicralog-y  and  Geology  of  Boeton  and  its  vicinity,  1818,  p.  94'. 
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posed  of  elongated  rounded  nodules  of  quartz*  rock,  and  quartz  rock 
passing  into  mica  slate,  with  a  cement  of  talcose  slate.  The  nodules 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  to  four,  and  even  six  feet  in  their 
longest  diameter,  and  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  rock.  They 
are  so  arranged  that  their  longest  diameters  are  uniformly  parallel  to 
one  another :  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction  :  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  layers  of  the  schistose  cement,  and  also  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity.  Both  the  nodules  and  the 
cement  abound  in  small,  distinct,  octahedral  crystals  of  magnetic  iron 
ore. 


The  above  rough  sketch  of  the  southeast  point  of  Rhode   Island, 
will  assist  in  rendering  intelligible  the  relative  position  of  this  con- 
glomerate, and  also  of  three  or  four  other  varieties  of  this  formation  to 
be  hereafter  described.    About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coast,  three 
precipitous  bluffs,  a,  b,  c,  several  rods  wide,  separated  by  salt  marshes 
from  15  to  20  rods  wide,  rise  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  trending  north- 
erly, and  converging ;  so  as  apparently  to  unite  at  no  great  distance. 
The  two  most  easterly  ridges  are  very  steep,  and  exhibit  evidence  of 
having  been  powerfully  abraded.     The  outer  ridges,  a,  c,  consist  of 
the  peculiar  conglomerate  above  described:  the  central  one  consists  of  a 
hard  gra3rwacke  slate,  and  a  very  singular  and  puzzling  rock,  which 
I  shall  venture  to  describe  as  an  amphibolic  aggregate.     Half  a  mile 
southeast  is  an  aggregate  of  quartz  and  mica  to  be  described  in  the 
sequel. 
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So  roach  of  the  topography  of  these  rocks,  hy  way  of  anticipatioii, 
seeroed  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  stracture  of  the 
conglomerate.  The  layers  of  the  grajrwacke  slate,  and  amphibdlie 
aggregate  run  north  and  south,  and  dip  west,  60^  to  70^.  And  UtoB, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  nodules  and  echit- 
tose  layers  of  the  cement' of  the  conglomerate  are  placed.  But  no 
strata  seams  are  to  be  seen  corresponding  to  the  dip  and  direction  of 
the  slate.  Yet  the  conglomerate  is  divided  into  horizontal  layert, 
from  six  to  ten  feet  thick ;  and  also  by  seams  running  east  and  wert, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  from  10  to 
20  feet  apart.  These  fissures  divide  the  thick  masses  of  conglomer- 
ate so  perfectly,  that  they  seem  as  if  cut  through  by  the  sword  of 
some  Titan.  The  nodules  through  which  the  fissure  passes,  are  di- 
vided very  neatly,  and  the  parts  present  even  surfaces,  so  as  to  give 
the  rock  a  quite  peculiar  aspect.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
eastern  ramification  of  the  range  of  hills  above  described,  an  im- 
mense, quantity  of  the  conglomerate  has  been  carried  away  by  former 
diluvial  action,  and  the  present  bluff  is  terminated  by  a  perpendicular 
wall,  exhibiting  this  bisection  of  the  nodules  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner. On  account  of  the  size,  number,  and  parallel  position  of  these 
nodules,  this  singular  instance  of  fracture  is  much  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  variety  of  conglomerate  first  described. 

No  one  can  view  this  phenomenon  without  enquiring  immediately 
into  its  cause.  And  it  is  obvious  at  first  thought,  that  this  division  of 
the  strata  must  have  taken  place  since  their  perfect  consolidation : 
otherwise  the  nodules,  instead  of  breaking,  would  have  been  drawn 
out  of  the  paste.  Nor  could  mere  desiccation  have  produced  such 
an  effect,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  does  any  hypothesis  afford  to  my 
mind  the  least  satisfaction,  except  that  which  supposes  these  fractures 
to  have  resulted  from  a  powerful  force,  acting  at  right  angles  to  the 
meridian,  beneath  the  conglomerate,  after  its  consolidation.  And 
when  we  find  large  deposites  of  granite  in  the  vicinity,  we  have  as- 
certained the  existence  of  a  power  adequate  to  such  an  efiect :  al- 
though we  might  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
which  has  of  late  excited  so  much  interest,  and  which  imputes  most 
of  the  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  secular 
refrigeration  of  its  internal  parts,  whereby  its  outward  envelope  be- 
comes too  large  and  partially  plicated. 

Another  important  fact  in  respect  to  the  conglomerate  under  con- 
sideration, is  the  occurrence  in  it  of  numerous  veins  of  quartz.     Some 
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of  then^  are  not  less  than  a  foot  wide;  and  they  are  frequently 
branched  These  veins  separate  the  imbedded  nodules,  and  are 
chemically  united  to  the  divided  portions.  These  veins  and  the  semi- 
crystalline  aspect  of  the  cement  of  this  rock,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  varieties  which  I  have  included  under  the  term  gray- 
wacka 

2.  Breccias.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  conglomerates  by 
the  angular  shape  of  the  imbedded  fragments.  One  variety  (Nos. 
296,  297,)  consists  of  fragments  of  reddish  and  ash  jcolored  argilla- 
ceous slate,  united  by  an  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  cement.  This 
aggregate  is  slaty,  and  the  cement  has  a  porphyritic  appearance.  I 
have  observed  it  only  in  a  few  places ;  as  at  Natick  and  Randolph. 
Another  variety,  approaching  to  slaty  porphyry,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  compact  feldspar,  united  by  a  cement  of  comminuted 
porphyry.  This  was  found  also  in  Natick.  (No.  298.)  A  third  va- 
riety, (No.  299,)  of  which  I  found  only  a  bowlder  in  Saugus,  consists 
of  gray  compact  feldspar  (?)  and  indurated  wacke.  (?)  A  fourth 
consists  of  fragments  of  gray  and  yellowish  green  compact  feldspar, 
united  by  an  unknown  dark  colored  cement  (No.  300.)  The  yel- 
lowish green  variety  appears  as  if  colored  by  epidote.  This  most 
singular  rock  occurs  at  the  head  of  Nantasket  Beach,  in  Cohasset ; 
and  when  its  ledges  are  moistened  by  the  spray,  they  present  a  most 
fantastic  and  really  a  very  splendid  appearance,  resembling  exceed- 
ingly variegated  serpentine.  The  rock  exhibits  no  regular  strata, 
although  divided  like  the  unstratified  rocks  generally  by  numerous 
seams.  It  is  associated  with  a  conglomerate,  similar  to  the  variety 
first  described  above,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  the  rock  marked  in  Co- 
hasset on  the  map  of  the  Messrs.  Danas  as  '  Petrosilex.'  If  large 
blocks  can  be  obtained  and  it  will  admit  of  being  polished,  it  will 
famish  an  elegant  ornamental  stone. 

The  conglomerate  just  mentioned,  as  associated  with  the  breccia  at 
the  head  of  Nantasket  Beach,  extends  into  Hingham ;  and  both  in 
Ck>hasset  and  Hingham,  it  assumes  a  character  intermediate  between 
puddingstone  and  breccia,  by  taking  into  its  composition  angular  and 
partly  rounded  masses  of  poryhyry,  greenstone,  and  amygdaloid. 
These  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  that  the  rock  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  variety  of  trap.  Neither  this  rock  nor  the  conglomerate, 
of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  a  part,  exhibit,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive, 
any  evidence  of  strati£cation :  although  being  a  rock  of  mechanical 
origin,  it  is  ujidoubtedly  stratified. 
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As  we  pass  from  l\w  range  of  porphyry  and  compncl  feldspar  on 
ihe  south  of  Boston  loivariJs  the  graywacke,  and  if  I  tnislake  not 
the  junction  of  the  iwo  rocks,  {e.  g.  in  Dorchester  and  Canton,)  \ 
meet  with  a  rock  of  a  peculiar  character,  whose  origin  appears  to  b« 
in  part  mechanicaL  The  compact  feldspar  seems  to  have  suBtered 
some  defrree  of  abrasion  after  its  conaoUdaiion,  and  ihe  fragments  to 
have  been  reconsolidaled  into  a  rock  more  or  less  slaty,  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  but  few  foreisTi  ingredients.  {Nos.  301,  302-)  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  partially  fiised  the  second  time;  or  perhaps  rl 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  partial  cooling  of  the  compact  feld- 
spar al  its  junction  with  the  graywacke.  as  it  was  forced  through  ihll 
rock  while  in  a  melted  state.  This  would  accoiinl  for  its  semi-brrt- 
cialed  aspect  and  slaty  structure,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  for- 
eign ingredients.  But  this  rock  deserves  a  more  careful  examtnatiffll 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

Our  compact  feldspar  is  slaly  in  some  other  places ;    aa  at  New- 
bury :  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  recomposed. 
,    3.  Quartz  Rock.     I  thus  denominate  two  or  three  most  siDgnlar 
varieties  of  rock  in  the  formation  under  consideration,  because  quartt 
is  their  predominant  ingredient. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  varieties  is  developed  very  distinctly 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Rhode  Island  ;  as  may  be  seen  lif 
the  sketch  already  given  of  that  portion  of  the  Island.  It  consists  of 
coarse  grains  of  hyaline  quartz,  of  a  purple  color,  passing  to  deep 
blue  and  black,  with  tale  or  mica;  (it  is  difficult  to  say  which;}  tbs 
materials  having  a  schistose  arrangement.  (Nos.  303  to  306.)  The 
quartz  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  peliom,  and  constitutes  a  large 
part  of  the  rock.  The  aggregate  exhales  an  argillaceoiia  odor  when 
breathed  upon. 

This  same  rock  may  be  seen  al  the  mouth  of  Fall  River,  in  Troy. 
where  it  is  associated  with  an  argillaceous  slate,  passing  into  mica 
slate,  and  of  a  quite  dark  color  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  it  con- 
tains. At  this  place,  this  slate  and  quartz  rock  arc  contiguous  to  gran- 
ite; and  they  may  be  seen  in  Tiverton,  lying  directly  upon  the  granilft 
In  Newport,  also,  granite  cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  same  rock. 
Do  not  these  facts  furnish  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  dark  color  of 
the  quartz  7  Was  it  not  penetrated  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
black  slate,  while  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion  bj  the  action  of  ih* 
melted  granite? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  quarizose  rock  above  deacribed,  i' 
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one  of  the  oldest  of  the  graywacke  fonnation.  Its  position  in  respect 
to  the  granite  is  proof  of  this.  In  Newport  it  lies  between  the  very 
ancient  conglomerate  that  has  been  described,  and  the  granite ;  al- 
though the  granite  does  not  appear,  I  believe,  till  we  cross  an  arm  of 
the  sea  into  Little  Compton. 

Another  aggregate,  in  this  formation,  which  may  be  called  quartz 
rock,  consists  of  red  or  reddish  hyaline  quartz,  somewhat  in  grains, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  mica,  so  that  the  rock  always  has  more  or 
less  of  a  slaty  structure ;  though  this  is  not  always  seen  but  by  close 
examination.  (Nos.  309  to  318.)  In  some  instances  its  layers  become 
quite  thin,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  the  mica :  but  they  are 
still  genuine  strata ;  for  these  layers  have  a  schistose  structure,  not 
coincident  with  their  planes.  This  red  quartz  rock  exceedingly  re- 
sembles red  sandstone  at  a  little  distance :  but  when  closely  exam- 
ined, it  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  red  hyaline  quartz,  which  ex- 
hibits little  evidence  of  a  mechanical  mode  of  production.  It  passes 
into  a  structure  distinctly  conglomerated,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
equivalent  of  Dr.  Macculloch's  **  primary  red  sandstone; "  though  I 
have  no  evidence  that  it  alternates  with  any  primary  rock :  and  it 
contains  no  feldspar. 

Sometimes  this  rock  abounds  with  veins- of  quartz  giving  it  a  very 
rich  appearance.  I  have  noticed  these  veins  most  numerously  in 
the  south  part  of  Wrentham,  near  the  place  of  explorations  for  coal. 
(No.  318.) 

4.  Takose  Aggregate,  {Steaehist  t  Phillips  and  Wood)  (Nos.  320 
to  323.)  This  is  a  slaty  rock,  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  and 
sometimes  feldspar,  with  talc  or  steatite.  It  lies  between  the  red 
quartz  rock  and  the  primary  rocks  in  Walpole ;  though  not,  there- 
fore, older  than  the  quartz  rock ;  since  the  dip  of  both  is  such  there, 
as  to  bring  the  talcose  rock  uppermost.  It  often  exhibits  distinct 
fragments  of  previous  rocks,  and  passes  into  a  breccia  or  conglomer- 
ate ;  as  in  a  quarry  in  Cambridge,  two  miles  west  of  the  Univers- 
ity. It  is  not  abundant  in  the  graywacke  formation ;  though  many 
of  the  oldest  varieties  of  this  formation  have  a  talcose  appearance. 

5.  Classical  GraytDocke.  I  mean  by  this  term  to  designate  the 
rock  described  by  Werner's  ablest  commentator,  Professor  Jameson. 
He  says  that  Graywacke  **  is  composed  of  angular  or  other  shaped 
portions  of  quartz,  feldspar,  Lydian  stone,  and  clay  slate,  connected 
together  by  means  of  a  basis  or  ground  of  the  nature  of  clay  slate, 
which  is  often  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  thus  giving  to  the  mass 
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a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  The  imbedded  portions  tkj  in 
size,  but  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in  breadth  and  thickness."  Bro- 
chant  does  not  include  in  the  term  graywaeke  any  variety  of  roclt 
■•  whose  grains  exceed  the  size  of  a  bazle  nut."  Hence  the  conglom- 
erates that  have  been  described  above,  cannot  be  regarded  as  cla*ncai 
graywaeke.  This  ia  the  opinion  of  Professor  Webster  ;•  whose  op- 
portunities for  a  personal  examination  of  European  graywaeke,  give 
his  decision  on  this  point  great  weight.  But  associated  with  these 
conglomerates,  we  have  rocks  of  a  much  finer  grain,  whose  compo- 
sition corresponds  essentially  with  (he  above  definition  ;  (Nos.  324  to 
334.)  although  every  ingredient  may  not  in  all  cases  be  presenL 
Sometimes  the  mass  is  colored  red  by  the  presence  of  the  red  oxide 
of  iron ;  as  in  Aitleborough.  But  more  commonly  it  is  gray,  as  in 
Rehoboih.  It  often  becomes  fine  grained  and  passes  into  graywaeke 
alate,  as  at  the  quarries  in  Pawtucket ;  where  it  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous veins  of  quartz  mixed  with  calcareous  spar. 

6.  Graywackt  Slate.  This  variety  of  rock  is  quite  common  in 
this  formation.  Its  colors  are  either  gray  or  red ;  and  it  appean 
to  be  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  wacke.  Mica,  however,  some- 
times enters  into  its  compositioa.  Its  £trui:turc  ia  always  slaly;  but 
the  layers  are  much  more  irregular  and  tortuous  than  argillaceous 
slate,  aad  its  aspect  more  earthy ;  though  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  draw 
a  line  between  them.  It  is  traversed  frequently  by  veins  of  quam. 
(Nos,  335  to  346.) 

7.  Argillaceoaf  Slate.  The  argillaceous  slate  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Slate  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  varieties  of  rock 
above  noticed,  that  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  described  as  one  of  the 
members  of  (he  graywaeke  group  ;  although  marked  as  a  distinct 
deposite  on  the  map.  That  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  tliia 
group,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  certainly  not  older  than  some  that  hare 
been  mentioned.  1  am  aware  that  fragments  of  this  slate  occur  in  one 
of  the  varieties  of  conglomerate  that  have  been  described ;  and  this 
not  only  shows  the  posterior  production  of  the  latter,  but  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  both  rocks  were  produced  during  the  same  geobg* 
ical  epoch.  But  with  the  knoivledge  thai  1  possess  of  this  aeries  of 
rocks,  I  fear  that  an  attempt  to  divide  them  would  only  introduce 
confusion  into  my  account,  I  would  not  pretend  to  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy to  which  I  have  not  attained. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  this  argillaceous  slate  is  the  *  transition  clay 
slate'  of  the  Werneriaiis,  which  they  describe  as  associated  with  gray- 
wacke.  In  various  places  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  it  is 
highly  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter,  so  as  to  become  black ; 
and  it  usually  forms  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  beds  of  anthracite.  In 
general  its  color  is  dark  gray,  passing  to  blue :  sometimes  of  a  cho- 
colate color,  and  sometimes  red.  It  is  rarely  fissile  enough  to  be 
employed  for  roofing,  and  frequently  its  layers  are  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  The  laminae,  or  rather  strata,  are  sometimes  much  curved ; 
as  on  Rainsford  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor.  Not  unirequently  it  passes 
into  an  imperfect  novaculite ;  as  in  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Wey- 
mouth, Newbury,  and  some  of  the  outer  islands  in  Boston  Harbor. 
(Nos.  357  to  370.) 

8.  Amphibolic  Aggregate.  (No.  374.)  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
in  many  cases,  than  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  semi-«rystalline 
minerals  entering  into  the  compositon  of  some  of  the  intermediary 
rocks.  They  seem  to  have  undergone  some  chemical  process, 
which  has  not  been  thorough  enough  to  give  them  a  fully  devel- 
oped character.  In  the  present  instance  the  mass  appears  decidedly 
crystalline ;  yet  I  am  in  serious  doubt  whether  amphibole  is  the 
dark  green  mineral  in  it  that  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure.  An- 
other part  of  the  rock  presents  an  argillaceous  aspect,  and  exhales 
an  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upon.  But  had  I  found  it  among 
primary  rocks,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  by  no  means  an  anomaly 
there :  especially  after  finding  in  it  a  vein,  four  inches  wide,  of  crys- 
tallized zoisite.  Yet  the  position  of  this  rock,  which  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  in  describing  the  conglomerate  of  the  southeast  part 
of  Rhode  Island,  clearly  proves  it  to  be  a  member  of  what  I  call  the 
graywacke  series :  for  it  is  situated  between  gray  wacke  slate  and 
conglomerate. 

9.  Varioloid  Wacke.  The  rock  which  I  thus  designate,  has  gener- 
ally been  regarded  by  those  who  have  described  the  Geology  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  as  amygdaloid.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  in- 
superable objections  against  the  supposition  that  the  nodules  in  gen- 
eral were  introduced  by  infiltration,  or  even  sublimation ;  the  only 
modes  by  which  geologists  suppose  the  cavities  of  amygdaloid  were 
filled.  For  they  consist  generally  of  rounded  masses  of  compact 
feldspar ;  a  substance  which  must  certainly  have  been  the  result  of 
igneous  fusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rounded  form  of  these  nod- 
ules, and  their  non-crystalline  structure  in  general,  forbid  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  rock  along  with  the  porphyries.     But  some  writers  re- 
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gard  variolitea  as  rather  inlormediate  between  porpfa]rrya] 
IniJ,*  and  such  I  suppose  to  be  the  character  of  the  rock  under  cotuid- 
eration.  By  the  term  varioloid,  however,  I  intend  merely  to  deaigoala 
the  external  a3])ect  of  the  rock  j  since  the  mode  of  its  formaUon 
seems  involved  in  much  obacurity  :  but  its  varioloua.  appearance  none 
can  deny. 

Brochant  describes  wacke  as  "  substance  intermediate  bwween  ba> 
ealt  and  clay."  This  description  will  apply  to  the  base  of  the  vario- 
loid Tock  under  consideration.  It  is  found  in  Brookline,  Newiun, 
Needham,  Hingham,  Brighton,  and  Saugus.  Bui  its  most  impor- 
tant varieties  are  found  in  the  three  latter  placea,  and  deserve  b  par- 
ticular description. 

In  Brighton  the  wacke  is  of  a  chocolate  color,  and  quite  hard. 
The  nodules  are  mostly  rounded,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea ;  but  some- 
limes  ihey  are  much  larger  and  irregular,  approaching  to  the  form 
of  veins.  Compact  feldspar,  epidole,  calcareous  spar,  and  quattia; 
the  principal  minerals  of  which  they  are  composed.  Sometimes  the 
external  part  of  the  nodule  is  compact  feldspar,  or  calcareous  s; 
and  the  central  part  epidote ;  and  sometimes  quartz  occupies  the  cen- 
ter, invested  by  epidote.  The  epidote  is  crystallized,  although  the 
cavities  are  in  almost  every  instance  entirely  filled.  The  foliated 
Structure  of  the  feldspar,  and  especially  of  the  calcareous  spnr.  it 
not  unfrequently  visible,  though  generally  these  minerals  ai 
pact,  and  very  hard.  But  the  two  last  seem  to  be  strangely  b 
as  if  they  had  been  partially  melted  together.  (Nos.  373,  377.) 

At  a  quarry  about  a  mile  soulhwcst  of  Brighton  meeting  hoas^ 
this  varioloid  rock  may  be  seen  passing  into  conglomerate,  showing 
that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the  graywacke  formation. 

At  Hingham  the  greater  part  of  this  rock  is  of  a  deeper  red  tl 
that  at  Brighton ;  though  some  of  it  is  of  a  light  gray.  The  b 
is  harder,  owing  perhaps  to  a  mixture  of  compact  feldspar.  The 
nodules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond; 
consist  of  brownish  red  and  greenish  compact  feldspar,  with  cerboo- 
ate  of  lime  mixed  with  the  latter;  or  in  separate  folia.  Not  xinin- 
quently  the  red  compact  feldspar  encloses  the  green,  like  tbst  il 
Brighton.  This  rock  is  associated  with  a  conglomerate  of  the  gray 
wucke  formation.  (No.  374  ) 

At  the  head  of  Nanlaskn  Beach,  I  found  a  rolled  mass  (No.  375} 


of  the  varioloid  rock,  whose  base  i 
a  greenish  compact  feldspar. 

la  Ncedham  this  rock  has  a  Eomewhat  slaty  etmctuie,  is  hard,  and 
contains  dtstiacl  crystals  of  feldspar  of  a  light  green  color.  (No.  378.) 
But  as  the  basis  ia  obviously  wacke,  exhaling  an  argillaceous  odor, 
I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  to  place  it  among  the  porphyries. 
Suppose  this  Needham  rock  were  to  be  subject  to  a  degree  of  heat 
suj^ient  to  fuse  the  feldspar,  without  essentially  altering  the  wacke, 
I  enquire  whether  the  result  would  not  be  a  rock  very  similar  to 
>ome  varieties  that  have  been  described  as  varioloid  wacke.  And 
may  not  this  have  have  been  the  mode  in  which  some  of  that  rock 
was  produced  i 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  varioloid  rocks  which  I  am  describing, 
occurs  al  Saugua,  Near  the  center  of  the  place,  and  surrounded  by 
granite,  we  find  a  rock,  forming  a  hill  one  or  two  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  a  basis  of  green  wacke  and  while  compact  feldspar, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  nodules  are 
rarely  so  large  as  a  bullet ;  more  commonly  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  rock,  so  very  numerous  that  it  seems 
hardJy  possible  they  could  have  been  in/iltrqted  into  cavities  pre- 
viously made.  (No.  372.)  The  basis  is  a  pleasant  green.  I  saw 
no  conglomerate  or  other  variety  of  graywacke  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  descriptions,  that  in  some  instan- 
ces—  particularly  at  Brighton  —  the  nodules  of  this  varioloid  rock 
must  have  been  at  least  partially  formed  by  (he  inliltration  of  earths 
from  a  watery  solulioa  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  was  only  a  part 
of  the  process.  For  it  is  difficuh  to  conceive  how  such  minerals  as 
compact  feldspar  and  carbonate  of  lime  could  have  been  deposited  ia 
a  compact  form  from  a  watery  solution ; 
so  much  readiness.  It  seems  to  me  iha 
of  heat,  after  the  infiltration  took  place,  by  which  the  crystals  might 
be  converted  into  a  compact  mass,  and  all  the  cavities  be  filled,  as 
they  are  in  almost  every  instance ;  and  if  we  suppose  granite,  sienite, 
&c,  to  have  had  an  igneous  origin,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  provide 
for  the  requisite  heat.  1  had  been  rather  disposed  lo  regard  much 
of  this  rock  as  an  example  of  the  solid  concretionary  slruclure,  es- 
pecially that  at  Saugus.  But  the  occasional  evidence  of  infiltration 
led  mo  to  abandon  that  hypothesis.  If  the  one  hinted  at  above 
is  more  satislactory,  I  shall  be  gratified.  The  subject  is  certainly 
involved  in  much  obscurity. 


since  they  crystallize  with 
0  must  call  in  the  agency 
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10.  Flinty  Stale.  11.  C/ierl.  12.  Jatper.  I  regard  theaeiocla 
as  varieties  of  other  rocks,  proUuteU  by  the  proximily  of  granite, 
porphyry,  or  trap:  and  in  Massachusetts  they  are  merely  altered  n- 
rieties  of  the  graywacke  formation  that  has  been  descrihcd.  Hence 
I  shall  treat  of  them  in  this  place.  The  sagacious  observations  of 
Dr.  Maccuiloch  concerning  the  origin  of  these  rocks,*  receive  strong 
confirmation  from  their  situation  in  New  England.  And  since  this 
is  a  subject,  concerning  which  geologists  are  as  yet  by  no  meani 
agreed  in  opinion,  1  shall  exhibit  the  relative  position  of  these  rocbi 
as  intelligibly  as  possible,  from  the  examiDBtions  of  them  which  1 
have  been  able  to  make. 

Flinty  SUU  or  Siliceous  Schisl. 

This  rock  I  have  found  only  in  two  places  in  the  district  which  I 
am  describing;  viz.  in  Newport,  R.  Island,  and  on  the  promontory  of 
Nahant.  It  ts  interesting,  however,  that  in  the  former  place  it  oc- 
curs oontiguous  to  granite,  and  in  the  latter,  to  trap. 

It  is  not  this  slate  alone  which  in  Newport  exhibits  the  inflaence 
of  the  proximity  of  granite :  and  it  will  save  space  (o  give  an  account 
here  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting  spot,  to  which  I  was  conducted 
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by  CoL  Joseph  Totten  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  has  become  familiar 
with  the  geology  of  that  region,  and  to  whose  polite  attentions  I  am 

much  indebted*         / 

The  preceding  rough  sketch  of  the  southwest  part  of  Newport, 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  position  and  extent  of  the  four 
or  five  rocks  which  are  there  associated,  on  a  surface  of  four  or  five 
square  miles ;  viz.  granite,  flinty  slate,  graywacke  slate,  limestone, 
serpentine,  and  jasper.  The  flinty  slate,  it  will  be  seen,  occupies  a 
considerable  space  immediately  contiguous  to  the  granite,  and  it  is 
separated  from  the  graywacke  slate  on  that  side,  by  a  small  ravine. 
The  flinty  slate  exhibits  various  degrees  of  induration^  and  more  or 
less  of  a  mixture  of  diflerent  minerals.  One  variety  has  a  gray 
color,  an  imperfectly  conchoidal  somewhat  splintery  fracture,  and  is 
rendered  porphyritic  by  small  grains  of  hyaline  quartz.  Another 
dark  gray  variety  exhibits  greenish  and  white  clouds.-  A  third  has 
a  reddish  base  of  an  earthy  aspect  and  fracture,  less  hard  than  the 
preceding,  and  containing  numerous  light  colored,  rounded  masses, 
resembling  hornstone,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  mus- 
ket bullet ;  giving  it  an  amygdaloidal  aspect  If  hard  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  polish,  it  would  form  an  elegant  ornamental  stone.  A  third 
variety  exhibits  a  semi-crystalline  aspect,  and  contains  minute  scales 
of  mica.  This  variety  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  composed  of 
.quartz  and  flesh-colored  feldspar.  (Nos.  380  to  383.) 

For  the  most  part,  this  rock  exhibits  scarcely  no  marks  of  stratifi- 
cation. But  not  unfrequently,  even  in  the  most  highly  indurated 
masses,  the  traces  of  a  former  slaty  structure  are  distinctly  visible. 
In  short,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  it  is  the  graywacke  slate,  which  has 
been  subject  .to  a  heat  so  powerful  as  to  indurate,  and  for  the  most 
part,  to  melt  it.  I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  specimens  exhib- 
iting almost  every  gradation  from  graywacke  slate  to  flinty  slate. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  above  sketch,  the  granite  cuts  off 
the  graywacke  slate  at  right  angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  lay- 
ers :  and  the  slate  is  indurated  only  a  few  feet  from  the  jimction. 
The  junction  between  the  granite  and  the  siliceous  slate  is  obvious  in 
several  places,  particularly  at  a  ledge  at  the  southwest  extremity  of 
the  granite :  and  the  two  rocks  are  so  firmly  united  as  to  separate  no 
easier  than  in  any  other  direction. 

The  graywacke  slate  of  this  spot  has  generally  the  shining  or 
glazed  appearance  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  argillaceous  slate :  but 
in  the  extensive  eKcavations  that  have  been  made  in  it  for  the  con- 
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struclion  of  Fort  Adams,  we  see  (requeni  esamplos  of  » 

or  conglomerated  structure.     It  is  also  trQTcrscd  by  nuinerotu  snnU 

veins  of  white  qunriz,  sometimes  combined  wiih  flesh  colored  feldspsr. 

The  serpentine  is  separated  from  the  granite  by  a  strip  of  fiiiity 
slate.  At  its  eaeteni  extremity  it  seems  to  lie  between  the  flinty  slate 
and  the  gr^ywocko  slate,  and  to  have  a  ntraiified  structure.  Bui  it 
probably  exiends  to  the  somhwtfsi,  (as  shown  on  the  sketch  by  the 
crosses,)  so  as  lo  cut  across  the  northwestern  point  of  the  siliccoua 
slate.  A  valley  passes  through  the  flinty  slate  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  serpentine  runs,  and  at  its  extremily,  aerpeniine  appears  in 
small  masses  attached  lo  tbe  flinty  alale.  It  probably  forms  a  sort 
of  vein  in  the  slate,  though  hid  by  the  loose  soil,  and  nt  its  north- 
eastern eitlremity  the  graywacke  slate  lies  immediately  north  of  it, 
as  shown  on  the  preceding  sketch.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
erer,  that  the  serpentine  was  originally  interstnilificd  with,  or  formed 
a  bed  (if  that  term  conveys  any  definite  meaning,)  in  graywaeVe 
elate:  though  the  extreme  degree  of  contortion  in  the  slate,  where 
the  two  rocks  join,  renders  it  not  easy  to  decide  that  point.  The 
serpentine  is  compact,  very  hard,  and  of  a  very  dark  color.  It  migbl 
easily  be  mistaken  for  greenstone. 

The  limestone  forms  a  sra (ill  island,  n  little  distance  north  of  the 
eerpenline ;   also  a  small  point  projoctini;  into  the  harbor,  nair  Fort 
Adams.     It  is  entirely  destitute  of  al ratification,  is  perfectly  compact, 
and  nearly  as  hard  as  quartz.     Its  general  color  is  a  grayish  white; 
hut  it  abounds  in  gray  spots,  which  resemble  chert.  (No.  495.)     In* 
deed,  the  whole  mass  seems  lo  be  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  con- 
version  into  that  substance.     This  seems  lo  be  the  case  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Macculloch,  when  he  says;  "an  allempt  to  the  production  of  thi* 
rock  (chert)  is  often  observed  where  the  process  is  sliU  incomplete: 
and  it  is  evinced  by  the  extreme  hardness  which  such  limestones  ex- 
hibit in  the  vicinity  of  granite.""      He  refers  here  to  the  primary 
Umestones,  which  are  intermingled  with  siliceoas  and  argillaceous 
matter :    and  thai  the  limestone  al  Newport  is  primary,  in  the  sensS 
in  which  Dr.  Macculloch  uses  the  term,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  lh«t 
near  the  serpentine,  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  in  the  form  nf  a  bed.  ba* 
tweon  the  layers  of  graywacke  slate:    and  the  limestone  associnten 
with  this  rock,  is  precisely  the  kind  that  is  apt  to  contain  a  conside*' 
able  proportion  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  matter.      In  ordinal 
.  limestone  is  rendered  more  crystalline  by  the  proximity 
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(mnite :  but' where  a  certain  proportion  of  argillaceotiB  and  siliceous 
Mtter  is  contained  in  it,  the  effect  of  heat  will  be  to  render  it  more 
lard  and  compact 

A  portion  of  the  graywacke  slate  near  Fort  Adams  is  converted 
ntt>  jasper.  But  a  more  particular  description  must  be  deferred  till 
[  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  fiinty  slate  and  chert. 
[  shall  also  have  occasion  to  speak  agaij)  of  the  striking  evidence, 
nrhich  the  group  of  rocks  above  described  in  Newport,  furnishes,  ef 
iw  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

Flinty  Slate  of  Nahant. 

The  greater  part  of  this  promontory  is  sienite.  But  enough  of 
the  argillaceous  slate  remains  at  its  southeastern  extremity,  to  show 
'he  geologist  the  influence  of  trap  veins  in  passing  through  it. 
liiese  are  quite  numerous,  both  in  the  slate  and  in  the  sienite ;  and 
Mvmelimes  the  greenstone  is  intruded  laterally  between  the  strata  of 
dale,  in  the  form  of  beds.  Yet  the  general  dip  and  direction  of  the 
date  appear  to  be  but  little  affected  by  these  veins,  although  they  fre- 
^ttently  constitute  more  than  half  the  rock.  For  the  basset  edges  of 
the  slate  run  nearly  east  and  west,  and  dip  northerly ;  which  cor- 
responds with  the  general  direction  and  dip  of  the  argillaceous  slate 
in  that  region.  Nearly  all  the  slate,  however,  on  this  promontory  is 
mnch  indurated ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  converted  into 
genuine  flinty  slate.  The  slaty  structure  is  rarely  lost,  except  at  the 
junction  of  the  greenstone  and  slate,  where  the  two  rocks  are  so  in- 
timately blended,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  either 
of  them  commences.  This  corresponds  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
MaocuUoch,  that  nothing  but  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  is  necessary 
lo  ccmvert  argillaceous  slate  into  greenstone.  (Nos.  383  to  385.) 

Chert, 

I  have  already  described  a  conatus  for  the  production  of  chert 
from  the  Newport  limestone.  But  at  Nahant  the  process  seems  in 
some  cases  to  be  nearly  or  quite  completed.  One  observes  there,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  flinty  slate  contains  layers  of  a  light 
gray  substance,  somewhat  resembling  in  aspect  and  fracture,  certain 
varieties  of  pottery.  (No.  386.)  On  examination  we  find  intermixed 
with  this  substance,  a  compact  or  even  semi-crystalline  limestone. 
In  short,  we  observe  every  degree  of  induration  and  compactness 
from  limestone  to  chert.      There  can  be  little  doubt,  it  seems  to  me, 

34 
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that  this  is  a  genuine  case  of  the  conyersion  of  argillaceous  limestone 
into  chert.  For,  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  **  originating  in  limestone,  the 
transition  from  that  rock  into  the  chert,  is  often  so  gradual,  that  no 
precise  point  can  be  assigned  where  the  term  indurated  limestone  is 
no  longer  applicable."*  None  of  it,  however,  at  this  locality  has 
that  chalcedonic  aspect  which  highly  indurated  chen  often  exhibits. 

Jasper. 

The  jasper  in  Newport,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  occurs  a 
few  rods  south  of  fort  Adams.  Two  or  three  large  blocks  of  gray- 
wacke  slate  lie  upon  the  shore,  a  considerable  part  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  red  jasper,  often  mixed  with  a  greenish,  translucent, 
siliceous  mineral,  so  as  to  form  an  imperfect  heliotrope.  Before  the 
mouth  blowpipe  the  greenish  variety  undergoes  no  change,  except  a 
loss  of  color :  but  the  red  variety  loses  its  color,  and  becomes  slighdy 
glazed  at  the  surface.  (Nos.  387,  387  1-2.) 

The  manner  in  which  this  jasper  has  been  produced,  appeared  to 
me  quite  obvious :    indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  see  the  various  steps 
of  the  process.      The  rock  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  ;  which,  according  to  the  latest  writers,!  con- 
sists of  one  atom  protoxide  and  two  atoms  of  peroxide.      Now  the 
effect  of  heat  would  be  to  convert  this  moiety  of  the  black  protoxide 
into  the  red  peroxide ;  and  the  iron  ^vould  serve  also  as  a  ftux  for  the 
fusion  of  the  slate ;  and  thus  genuine  jasper  would  be  produced :  for 
according  to  Mohs,  **  jasper,  with  its  various  kinds,  is  formed,  if  be- 
sides the  oxide  of  iron,  clay  enters  into  the  mixture,  &c."J      Those 
parts  of  the  rock  with  which  the  iron  did  not  mingle,  would  fonn 
hornstone  or  heliotrope ;    the^  latter  deriving  its  green  color  from  the 
slate,  which  has  a  greenish  aspect.     As  the  vicinity  of  this  locality 
exhibits  so  many  marks  of  the  former  action  of  powerful  heat,  can 
we  doubt  that  in  this  manner  the  jasper  was  produced  ?   and  can  we 
doubt  but  granite  was  the  powerful  igneous  ag^t  employed  / 

Saugus  has  long  been  known  as  a  locality  of  fine  jasper.  It  ex- 
hibits a  blood  red,  and  generally  uniform  color ;  though  sometimt^s 
striped  and  clouded  with  white,  so  as  to  be  very  elegant  when  pel" 
ished.  (Nos.  388  to  390.)     I  have  been  surprised,  however,  to  6n^ 

♦  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  2.  p.  284. 

t  Thompeon's  Chemistry  of  Inorganic  Bodieay  VoL  1.  p.  487.     Edinborgh,  1^'* 

t  Mobs*  Mineralogy,  Vol.  3.  p.  SSa    Edinburgh,  1835. 
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how  eaflily  it  may  be  fused  by  the  common  blowpipOi  into  a  white 
semi-transparent  enamel,  containing  bubbles :  and  I  can  have  little 
doubt  but  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  compact  feldspar,  which  conducts 
precisely  in  this  manner  before  the  blowpipe.  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  it  contains  some  argillaceous  matter ;  and  it  must 
contain  the  red  oxide  of  iron  to  give  it  its  color.  It  occurs  a  few 
rods  east  of  the  hill  of  varioloid  wacke,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, as  composed  of  wacke  and  numerous  nodules  of  compact 
feldspar  and  limestone.  Now  I  suspect  that  the  action  of  granite  on 
this  rock,  has  converted  a  part  of  it  into  this  pseudo-jasper.  For 
granite  appears  in  place  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  jasper ; 
though  the  actual  junction  is  hidden.  If  this  be  the  true  theory,  then 
the  composition  of  the  varioloid  wacke  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
jasper ;  and  since  compact  feldspar  predominates  in  the  former,  it 
probably  does  in  the  latter.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  very  much  of  the 
compact  feldspar  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  abounds  in  argillaceous 
matter,  as  well  as  iron.  In  Hingham,  indeed,  it  greatly  resembles 
the  Sangus  jasper,  though  of  not  so  rich  a  color. 

13.  Graywacke  Limestone,  I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  that 
induce  me  to  believe  the  indurate^d  compact  limestone  of  Newport  to 
belong  to  the  graywacke  formation :  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  add 
in  this  connection. 

There  is  one  other  bed  of  limestone,  which  I  strongly  suspect 
should  be  referred  to  this  formation ;  viz.  in  the  west  part  of  Walpole. 
When  I  visited  the  spot,  I  had  no  suspicion  that  this  rock  had  any 
connection  with  the  graywacke;  especially  as  I  observed  sienite 
within  a  few  rods  of  it.  Nor  do  my  notes  furnish  any  very  decisive 
evidence  either  way  as  to  this  question.  The  dip  of  its  strata,  which 
is  about  45®  N.  W.  is  the  most  important  circumstance.  For  I  find 
that  the  red  quartz  rock  and  talcose  aggregate,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring  to  the  west  of  Walpole  meeting  house,  have 
nearly  the  same  dip  and  direction,  and  are  succeeded  on  the  west  by 
sienite.  Hence  I  suspect  that  the  limestone,  which  lies  two  or  three 
miles  southwest  from  those  rocks,  may  be  connected  with  them: 
and  especially  when  I  recollect,  that  in  all  other  cases  where  I  have 
found  limestone  connected  with  sienite,  it  is  very  white  and  destitute 
of  stratification :  whereas  that  at  Walpole,  as  already  remarked,  is 
stratified  and  is  of  a  gray  color.  Perhaps  closer  examination  would 
discover  organic  remains.  (No.  494.) 

The  bed  of  limestone  in  Bernardston  is  associated  with  argilla- 
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ceous  slalu,  r-  quart/  rock,  atiU  contains  encrinites ;  so  that  probubly 
i(a  ago  corresponds  wilh  thai  of  graywacke.  Bui  as  it  is  entirely 
disconnected  wiih  the  graywacko,  I  ahall  defer  a  deacription  of  it  till 
1  speak  of  the  limestones. 

Topogmiihy  of  the  Gra^teacke, 

I  have  anticipated  so  much  of  tfiis  head,  that  brevity  may  now  ie 
consulted.  It  will  be  Been  by  the  map  that  this  formation  ie  confin«l 
exclusively  to  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island; 
and  that  it  exists  in  seterol  detached  patt-hea.  On  the  second,  or  the 
present  edition  of  the  geological  map.  I  have  connected  the  strip  of  gniy 
W«cke  passing  through  Dedham,  Walpole  and  Wrenthnm,  ivith  the 
broad  deposile  south  of  the  last  named  place.  Nor  should  I  be  su^ 
prised,  if  future  observers  should  discover  a  connection  between  ths 
graywacke  range  in  Dedham.  Canton,  and  Randolph,  and  thai  io 
duincy,  Dorchester.  &c. ;  although  I  failed  in  finding  it.  The  fact 
is,  this  rock  in  no  place  rises  inloany  thing  like  mountain  ridjee;  and 
for  the  most  pan,  it  occupies  extensive  plains,  or  gently  undulating 
ground.  Diluvium,  also,  is  extremely  abundant  over  almost  every  part 
of  it ;  GO  that  it  is  only  occasionally,  and  often  at  distant  intervals,  thai 
graywacke  ia  seen  in  place.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  moat 
extensive  tract  of  the  graywacke,  which  embraces  the  greawr  part  of 
Rhode  Island,  with  nearly  every  other  island  in  Narraganaet  Bay, 
and  a  strip  of  uncertain  width  on  the  west  shore  of  that  bay.  as  wdl 
as  a  narrow  tract  on  the  east  shore  in  Little  Compton  ;  and  aa  it  ex- 
tends northerly  into  Massachti setts,  occupies  the  surface  of  nearlj 
twenty  towns  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties.  In  Swansey  and 
Somerset,  the  most  abundant  conglomerate  of  this  formation,  (which 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  I  shall  call  the  Roxbury  conglomerate,  b»- 
cause  in  that  place  its  characters  are  strongly  developed.)  fArmi 
several  hills  of  one  or  two  hundred  feel  in  height,  producing  striking 
outliers  in  the  landscape.  In  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Newton.  Bnwip- 
line,  and  Brighton,  the  hills  of  the  same  rock  are  of  moderate  etevv 
tion  ;  rarely  exceeding  200  feet ;  yet  this  is  the  most  hilly  part  of  tb« 
graywacke  formation  in  Massac husotls.  Now  its  low  level  and  tlifi 
abundance  of  transported  fragments  that  overspread  it,  render  it  ex-fl 
trumely  ditficult  to  ascertain  its  limits. 

On  the  first  edition  of  the  map,  I  put  down  a  patch  of  grayivacln ' 
in  Duxbury,  But  on  more  mature  reflection,  I  feel  satisfied  that  1 
have  not  evidence  enough,  that  the  slaty  cpidoUc  rock  which 
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in  thai  place,  belongs  to  this  forniBtlon.  That  it  is  not  the  ckssical 
graywacke,  I  am  certain ;  nor  do  t  feel  satisfied  what  are  the  ingre- 
diema  that  compose  it ;  though  I  suspect  the  presence  of  compact 
feldspar  in  considerable  quantity.  Its  dip  and  direction  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  graywacke,  1  was  led  to  suspect  that  it  might  be 
one  of  the  anomalous  varieties  of  that  rock.  But  I  shall  place  the 
specimens  in  the  collection  among  those  from  the  gneiss  formation; 
hoping  that  some  geologist  will  be  able  to  examine  this  rock  care- 
fully in  its  native  situation.  This  I  had  not  time  to  do  when  I  passed 
ihrongh  the  place.  And  I  think  it  better  thai  it  should  not  be  no- 
ticed on  the  map,  than  be  referred  lo  any  formation  with  no  more  evi- 
dence of  ils  (rue  nature  than  I  at  present  possess. 

It  appears  then,  that  all  of  the  graywacke  formation  lying  south  of 
the  Blue  Hills,  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  forms  but  a  sin- 
gle tract.  The  slaty  varieties  predominate  on  the  west  side  of  this 
tract ;  and  on  some  of  the  islands  in  Narraganset  Bay,  (his  slate  ap- 
pears to  be  passing  into  the  primary  schists,  particularly  into  mica  slate. 
The  red  quartz  rock  is  most  abundant  in  the  south  part  of  Wren- 
tham  near  the  coal  mine,  and  in  that  branch  of  the  deposile,  which 
occupies  the  north  part  of  Randolph.  It  occurs,  also,  in  the  west 
part  of  Walpole,  as  already  noticed,  and  likewise  in  Abington.  And 
from  iho  bowlders  of  this  rock  which  I  noticed  in  Scituate,  mixed 
with  the  granite,  I  am  suspicious  that  it  raay  be  found  in  place  from 
Abintzton  to  the  coast,  in  a  northeast  direction  ;  though  1  searched 
for  it^'in  vain. 

Around  Boston  we  find  another  tract  of  the  graywacke,  occupying 
a  basin,  of  which  the  Blue  Hills  form  a  southern  boundary;  the 
porphyry  hills  of  Lynn  and  Maiden  u  northern,  and  the  greenstone 
ranges  of  Weston  and  Waliham,  a  western  boundary.  The  argil- 
laceous slate  connected  with  the  graywacke.  ia  all  found  along  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  this  basin,  as  may  be  seen  by  lh« 
map.  The  central  parts  are  occupied  by  conglomerates  and  gray- 
wacke slate. 

I  hare  already  snggested  the  probability  that  Boston  Harbor  was 
produced  by  tho  wearing  away  of  the  graywacke  formation.  That 
this  series  of  rock  once  occupied  tho  harbor,  is  obvious  from  (he 
character  of  (he  islands,  which  are  evidently  the  remnants  of  a 
continuous  formation.  It  is  true  that  these  islands  are  for  the  most 
pan  covered  with  diluvium  :    but  sometimes  on  iheir  s 
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compoaed  of  the  rock  which  is  thus  developed.  On  this  principle, 
the  geological  character  of  the  principal  islands  in  this  harbor  maj 
be  set  down  as  follows: — 


Noddle'3 

Castle 

Thompson's 

Spectacle  Islands 

Long  Island 

Pedock's 

Gallop's 

George's 

Lovul's 

Deer  Island 

Apple 

Great  Brewster 


Moon  Island  —  Conglomerate 

Hangman's  Island  —  Sieuita 

Rainsford  Islands  I  ^ 
Middle  &,  Outward  Brewster     ^- 

Boston  Light  s 

Egg  Rocks  Y  S 

Cnir  Island  | 

Green's  Island  ^ 

Governor's  Island  J  i 


It  will  be  seen  that  argillaceous  slate  is  the  predominating  rock  on 
the  outermost  of  these  islands.  In  general  it  is  quite  hard,  and  hw 
BO  little  of  a  slaty  structure-,  that  one  might  well  hesitate  to  call  it  ar- 
gillaceous slate.  Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a  coarse  variety  of  do 
vaculite.  Argillaceous  slate  likewise  appears  on  the  soulhem  side 
of  the  promontory  of  Hull ;  although  the  surface  is  for  the  most  put 
diluvial. 

There  can  be  little  douhl  that  the  peninsula  of  Boston  has  a  foun- 
dation of  argillaceous  slate.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  rock  that  liai 
ever  been  found  there  in  place.  And  from  the  occurrence  of  argil- 
laceous slate  in  South  Boston,  and  in  Charlesiown,  with  a  northetiy 
dip  in  both  places,  it  would  he  very  surprising  if  any  other  rock 
should  be  found  in  Boston  ;  unless  it  were  an  intruding  mass  of  ir"P 
rock.  But  the  slate  on  the  peninsula  is  buried  deep  by  clay,  grawL 
and  sand  ;  although,  from  the  quantity  of  diluvium  found  there  above 
the  tertiary  beds,  I  have  been  led  to  color  the  peninsula  as  a  diludal 
deposile. 

The  only  remaining  tract  of  graywacke  lo  be  noticed,  is  one  d 
limited  extent,  along  Parker  River  in  the  south  part  of  Newbury.and 
extending  I  believe  into  Rowley.  It  consists  of  gray  red  and  virie- 
gated  slates,  slaty  compact  feldspar,  with  talc,  and  a  conglamenl^ 
resembling  that  in  Roxbury,  Red  compact  feldspar  lies  betwM" 
this  rock  and  the  sicnite  ;  and  some  of  the  nodules  of  the  eonglooi* 
erate  consist  of  the  red  compact  feldspar.  This  tract  of  the  g^f 
WRcke  appears  to  bo  very  interesting,  and  deserves  a  more  thorouS" 
exami  nation. 


Direetum  and  Dip  of  the  Strata, 
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Direction,  Dip,  and  Thickness  of  the  Strata, 

'Grayrvacke  is  celebrated  in  other  countries  for  the  irregularities  of 
its  stratification,  and  the  tortuosities  of  its  slaty  varieties.  Nor  ifi 
this  rock  in  New  Engird  lacking  in  these  characteristics.  The  ob- 
server will  be  satisfied,  after  an  extensive  examination,  that  the  pre- 
dominant direction  of  the  strata  of  this  rock  is  not  far  from  east  and 
west,  and  the  dip  northerly,  generally  approaching  to  45  degrees. 
But  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  western  part  of  the  principal 
deposit,  viz.  from  Randolph  to  Providence,  and  so  on  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Rhode  Island,  that  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
dip  and  direction  of  this  formation  in  various  places,  as  I  find  them 
in  my  notes. 


Mansfield, 

Berkley,  .... 

Attleborough,  (west  part,)    . 

do.  (center,)    . 

Walpole,      .... 
Pawtucket,  (Gra)n?vacke  Slate,) 
From  Providence  to  Warren, 

Rhode  Island. 
Seekonk, 

Portsmouth,  R.  I.  (Slate,) 
Newport,  R.  I.  near  Fort  Ad- 
ams, (Slate,) 
do.         South  part,     (do.) 
do.       Southeast  part  (do.) 
do.   '      do.  Purple  Cluartz 

Rock, 
West  side  of  Narraganset  Bay 

(Slate,) 
Middletown,  R.  I.  Blue  Q,uartz 

Rock, 
do.  do.     Amphibolic 

Aggregate, 
Between  Warren  and  Bristol, 

Rhode  Island, 


Direetum. 

N.W.  and  S.E. 
N.E.  and  S.W. 
North  and  South. 

do. 
N.E.  and  S.W. 
S.  20^  West. 

N.  and  South. 

do. 
N.E.  and  S.W. 

N.  and  South. 
E.  and  West. 
N.  and  South. 

N.  and  South. 

N  and  South. 

N.  and  South. 

N.  and  South. > 

E.  and  West. 


Dip. 

45*  N.E. 
N.W.  small. 
East,  small. 
600  West. 
60'to60'N.W. 
70*  easterly. 

450  East 
lO""  East. 
S.E.  40*to90*. 

6*tol0*easterly. 

Various. 

60^to70*We8t. 

80**  East. 

10^0  15**  East 

E.  SO""  East. 

60  to  70^  West 

10to20'*North. 
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^M 

Direcfion. 

Dip. 

Tiverlon  Bridge,  R.  I.  (Slate.] 

N.  and  South. 

fl5»  WesL 

Little  Compton,  (Slate.) 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

Fall  River,  (Troy.)  Slate  and 

46"  North.        ! 

Guarlz  Rock, 

E.  and  West. 

Swansey,  (Conglomerate.) 

East  and  West 

35  to  40'  N-  -i 

West  Bridgwater.  (Slate,) 

do. 

30°  North. 

North  Bridgwater, 

do. 

Northerly. 

Canton 

do. 

25  lo  50"  N^  - 

Milton, 

do.  (nearly,) 

60  to  70»  MT. 

Newton  —  north  part. 

do. 

30°  North. 

Cambridge 

do, 

60 10  70°  rr- 

Watertown, 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

90°. 

Dorchester,  (Conglomerate,)    . 

S.E.  and  N.W. 

15  to  30°  N_  J 

Rojtbury,             (do.)  . 

do. 

do. 

Narick,  (Slate.) 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

45"  N.W. 

Newbury,  (State  and  Conglom- 

erate,) 

East  and  West. 

45=  N. 

Milton.  (Argillaceous  Slate,) 

do. 

North,  larg-e      ' 

South  Boston,     do. 

do. 

50  10  60"  N". 

Nahant,              do. 

do. 

30  to  40°  N. 

Hull,                   do. 

do. 

60  to  70"  N. 

Rainsford  Islands,  do. 

N.E.  and  S.W. 

Nearly  90*  S  E. 

Charleslown,  do.  (nrarlhe  In- 

sane Hospital.) 

W.  a  little  N. 

50'  S.  E. 

do.           do,  (in  a  ii«arry.) 

North  and  South. 

10°  W. 

do"         do.  (Winter  Hill.) 

East  and  West. 

15  to  20'  N, 

do.*        do.      (Near  the 

Powder  House.) 

E.  and  W.  nearly. 

15"  N.N.E. 

The  predominant  direction  of  the  strata  in  this  formstioa  may  be        | 

seen  on  the  annexed  map.  (Pla 

e  XVI.)  which  shows  the  gennrsl         1 

direction  of  ail  the  strata  in  the 

State.      Local  exceptions,  unless  of        1 

great  extent,  cannot  of  course  be  shown  on  a  map 

of  such  limitftl        1 

size.      These  exceptions  aro  s 

0  numerous  in  the 

preceding  Wbifc       A 

that  one  might  be  disposed  to  question  whether  an 

r  parallelism  io      H 

Iho  direction,  or  uniformity  of  d 

ip,  can  be  made  out 

Bui  cxtensii'i:      H 

examination  will  satisfy  any  one  of  (he  Iruth  of  the  general  state-       ^ 

•  ProfcBSor  Webster  :  Me  Boaton  JourniU  of   PliiloiKipliy.  &c.  Vul.  1.  p.  380,  «<            J 

«q. 

ment  made  above,  that  the  prevailing  direction  is  easterly  and  wester- 
ly, and  the  dip  norihcrly,  with  the  exception  there  named  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  of  a  tract  from  Rhode  Island  to  Randolph.  Wheth- 
er there  is  a  particular  line  along'  which  iho  strata  change  sud- 
denly in  their  direction  from  north  and  south  lo  east  and  west,  or 
whether  the  change  is  gradual,  I  have  not  been  able  lo  determine; 
though  inclined  to  believe  it  sudden.  The  central  parts  of  the  tract, 
near  where  the  ehonge  must  take  place,  is  so  covered  with  diluvium 
as  rarely  to  exhibit  rocks  in  place.  As  lo  the  cause  of  this  anomaly, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  ibis  graywacke  belongs  to  two  sys- 
tems of  elevation  ;  ihe  one  running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  other 
nearly  northeast  and  southwest.  In  the  conclusion  of  my  Report  I 
shall  examine  ibis  subject  more  particularly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statement  of  the  direclion  and 
dip  of  the  strata,  that  there  is  much  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the 
argillaceous  slate  connected  with  the  graywacke;  particularly  in 
Charleslown.  But  this  in  general  is  easy  to  be  explained,  by  the  in- 
trusion of  masses  of  greenstone,  or  the  proximity  of  sienite. 

The  slaty  structure  of  the  slates  included  under  graywacke,  does 
not  always  coincide  with  the  stratified  sirncture.  I  have  observed 
this  to  be  the  fad,  particularly  with  a  variety  of  the  red  quartz  rock, 
which  in  Randolph,  Walpole,  Wrentham,  &c,  become  slaly,  by  lak- 
iag  into  its  composilion  a  larger  proportion  of  talc. 

In  South  Boston,  and  on  Rainsford  Islands,  the  argillaceous  slate 
contains  a  double  set  of  seams,  oblique  to  the  strata  seams ;  and 
thereby  the  rock  is  divided,  often  with  great  regularity,  into  tables 
with  rhombic  or  trapezoidal  faces,  {Nos.  360,  361.) 

In  general,  I  doubt  whether  the  argillaceous  slate  and  the  gray- 
wacke slate  of  this  formation,  exhibit  such  striking  tortitosities  in 
their  layers,  as  European  geologists  describe  in  the  corresponding 
rocks  in  the  eastern  world.  In  some  places,  however,  these  curva- 
tures are  remarkable  enough  in  New  England  On  Ramsford  Is- 
lands the  argillaceous  slate,  although  unusually  Ussile.  is  bent  so  as 
lo  form  a  semicircle  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  mches  (No,  362.) 
But  in  the  southern  part  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  m  the  vicinity 
of  granite,  we  find  the  moat  remarkable  curvatures  in  the  graywacke 
date. 

The  following  sketch  was  taken  from  a  clifT  on  the  south  east 
shore  of  that  town.  It  is  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  30  or  40  long, 
yid  the  drawing  does  not  nt  all  exaggerate  the  torliiosilies  and  irreg- 


utaritiea  of  the  slate.  The  dark  atrip  is  a  bed  of  antbmcite  a  few 
inches  thick  ;  and  the  dotted  part  shows  where  the  dilunmn  has  slid- 
den  down  upon  the  rock.  The  slate  is  so  highly  imprcg'Daled  with 
carbon  as  to  be  quite  dark  colored,  and  might  perhaps  be  denomin- 
ated shale.  Near  the  anthracite  bed  it  abounds  in  vegetable  rcmaine. 
I  could  discover  no  strata  seams  distinct  from  those  thai  separate  ths 
layers  of  slate;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  rock  ought  to  ba 
regarded  as  stratified  al  that  place. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  slate  must  have  been  bent  into  its  pres«it 
fotm  while  yet  in  a  plastic  state;  although  its  elevnlion  to  a  nesTiy 
perpendicular  position,  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  subsefjuent 
convulsion.  It  will  he  recollected,  that  in  ginng  a  history  of  our 
tertiary  strata,  I  have  exhibited  some  remarkable  examples  of  lonu- 
osily  in  the  clay  hcds,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one 
figured  above  ;  and  perhaps  both  were  produced  in  a  similar  manner, 
however  dlfhcult  it  may  be  to  assign  any  adequate  cause.  Othcraira- 
ilar  cases  I  shall  describe  when  I  come  to  speak  of  mica  slate  and 
gneiss. 

In  another  place  on  the  same  coast,  near  where  the  preceding 
sketch  was  taken,  the  graywacke  slate  seems  to  hove  assumed  the 
form  of  a  paraboloid,  or  an  ellipsoid,  whose  longer  aiis  coincides 
nearly  with  the  meridian.  The  upper  pan  of  this  paraboloid  having 
been  worn  away,  leaves  the  basset  edges  of  the  slate  as  exhibited 
below. 

The  dotted  portion  in  the  following  sketch,  is  covered  by  debris  and  ^' 
sand  ;  but  very  probably  the  position  of  the  laminae  is  as  represented^ 
The  dtp  of  the  slate  is  outward  on  every  side ;  or  in  such  a  direction 
as  it  would  be,  if  the  layers  curved  around  a  paraboloid,  or  ellipaoid, 
from  ivhich  a  segment  had  been  cut  off 
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The  proiimity  of  granite  explains  satisfactoriljr  the  very  greal 
inegnlarity  in  the  pusitioo  of  the  greywacke  alate  ia  Newpon. 


Prom  the  various  BtatemenCs  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the 
geology  of  Newport  and  its  vicinity,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  ia  very 
rare  to  find  sq  many  objects  intereBiing  to  geological  curiosity  brought 
within  so  narrow  a  compass. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  the  graywacke  formation,  I  am  very  much  . 
in  the  dark.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  its  perpendicu- 
lar thickness  must  be  rather  small  The  want  of  lofty  hills  in  this 
formation,  and  (he  marks  of  powerful  abrasion  every  where  exhib- 
ited, both  in  the  loose  fragments  and  in  occasional  outliers,  have  im- 
pressed me  with  ihe  idea  that  it  was  once  far  more  estensivq  ihan  at 
present  It  might  not,  indeed,  have  covered  all  the  space  that  now 
intervenes  between  its  several  tracts:  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
much  of  that  space  might  not  have  been  occupied  by  it :  although  I 
confess  that  this  opinion  is  little  more  than  hypothesis. 

Mineral  Contents. 
By  fer  the  most  interesting  and  important  mineral  in  the  gray- 
wacke formation  is  anthracite.  Its  most  abundant  and  best  known 
locality  is  in  Portsmouth,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  explored  there  somewhat  extensively  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  ;  and  Dr.  Meade  says,  that  the  vein  then 
wionght,  was  14  feet  wide;  and  "with  only  filleen  workmen,  they 
can  raise  at  present  from  10  to  20  chaldrons  of  coal  per  day,  besides 
keeping  the  mine  free  from  water ;  from  which  they  suffer  little  in- 
•  convenience.""  He  speaks  of  ihe  bed  of  coal  as  "  not  horizontal  or 
vertical,  but  forming  an  angle  of  about  75^" 

•  Bruca'i  Hiueralogical  Journal,  Juniarj,  1820,  p.  S4. 
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A  variety  of  causes  led  to  the  abandonment  of  these  explorations : 
but  a  few  years  since  they  were  again  resumed ;  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb,  of  Providence,  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  from  J.  Clowes,  the  intelligent 
agent  employed  to  superintend  this  second  exploration ;  from  which 
I  derive  the  following  facts  respecting  the  anthracite  of  Portsmouth. 
The  letter  is  dated  February  18th,  1828;  which  appears  to  have  been 
about  the  time  when  the  work  was  the  second  time  abandoned.     * 

The  quantity  of  anthracite  raised  at  these  mines  in  1827,  by  20 
men  and  five  boys,  was  2200  tons,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  slack : 
that  is,  very  small  coal  and  dust.  The  former  sold  at  the  mine  &r 
$4  1-2  per  ton,  of  2240  pounds;  and  the  slack  for  one  dollar  per  ton. 
The  slack  was  used  for  burning  lime  and  bricks.  The  best  coal 
was  mostly  employed  for  fires  in  families,  except  in  New  York, 
where  it  was  used  for  making  glass ;  for  generating  steam  under  the 
common  circular  or  round  boiler ;  for  blacksmiths,  and  in  general  for 
any  purpose  where  anthracites  are  employed. 

The  agent  regards  these  mines  as  capable  of  furnishing  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  He  represents  the  coal  as  occurring  in  veins ;  but 
his  descriptions  apply  rather  to  beds ;  and  I  am  almost  certain  that 
it  occurs  in  beds.  Six  of  these  have  been  exposed ;  and  more  than 
30  are  said  to  exist  in  that  part  of  Rhode  Island.  Their  direction  is 
south  west  and  northeast,  and  they  dip  southeast  from  40^  to  90^. 

The  following  are.  the  strata  that  were  penetrated  in  sinking  a  wtt- 
ter  shaft,  or  engine  pit,  87  feet ;  and  in  fifteen  other  places  they  were 
found  to  be  very  similar. 

Sand  and  gravel,      ....        9  feet. 
Dark  colored  slate,      .  .         .12 

Hard  compact  graywacke,  23 

Soft  black  slate,  ....     4 

Hard  brown  slate,  ....  5 
Sofl  fine  gray  slate,  ....  I 
Very  hard  brown  slate,    .  .17 

Gray  freestone, 12 

Coal,       ......         4 

Vegetable  remains  were  found  only  in  one  of  these  excavations, 
about  nineteen  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  failure  of  the  mining  operations  in  Portsmouth,  between  the 
years  1809  and  1816,  resulted,  according  to  Mr.  Clowes,  from  two 
general  causes :     1.  A  want  of  practical  skill  in  those  who  conducted 
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the  operations.  This  prevented  as  much  system  in  the  works  as 
was  necessary,  and  also  the  introduction  of  proper  and  economical 
machinery.  And  he  says,  that  **  amotigst  the  many  losses,  which 
contribated  to  work  their  ruin,  that  was  not  the  least,  of  allowing,  or 
permitting  the  workman  to  have  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  during  the  working  hours.  We  neither  allow  nor  per- 
mit any  thing  of  the  sort,  nor  is  it  allowed  or  permitted  in  any  min- 
ing establishment  in  Europe.  Instead  of  benefiting  a  man,  it  actu- 
ally incapacitates  him :  and  exclusive  of  the  immoral  efiects  on  the 
passions  of  the  workmen,  I  consider  it  a  loss  to  the  owners  of  at 
least  one  sixth  the  whole  manual  labor." 

The  second  cause  of  &ilure,  he  says,  lay  in  sending  the  coal  from  the 
mines  in  an  improper  state ;  that  is,  unsorted,  and  in  too  large  lumps. 
He  says  that  the  R.  Island  coal  does  not  break  easily  when  ignited, 
like  the  Lehigh  coal,  and  that  this  fact  and  the  amount  of  impurities 
which  it  contained,  injured  its  reputation  in  the  market.  He  thinks 
that  if  mixed  in  equal  quantity  with  the  Pennsylvania  or  bituminous 
coal,  it  answers  best  for  fiiel :  and  he  says  he  has  abundant  evidence, 
that  one  ton  of  the  R.  Island  coal,  mixed  with  a  ton  of  that  from 
Pennsylvania,  are  equal  to  two  tons  of  the  anthracite  from  the  latter 
state. 

These  fitcts,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  practical  and  intelligent  man, 
I  thought  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  Report :  for  they  render  it  prob- 
able to  my  mind,  that  the  Rhode  Island  coal  may  be  again  wrought 
ere  many  years.  At  present  the  prejudice  against  it  in  market  is  so 
strong,  that  the  owners  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  its  exploration. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  beds  of  anthracite,  a  few  inches 
thick,  occur  in  the  south  part  of  Newport  in  graywacke  slate.  In 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  British  troops,  after  consuming  nearly 
all  the  wood  upon  the  island,  endeavored  to  find  coal  at  this  place ; 
and  the  marks  of  their  exploration  still  remain. 

On  the  map  I  have  represented  a  bed  of  coal  as  existing  near  the 
east  line  of  Cumberland,  another  in  the  north  part  of  Middleborough, 
a  third  in  West  Bridgwater,  and  a  fourth  in  Wrentham.  I  could  not 
learn  that  much  of  this  mineral  had  been  obtained  at  these  places. 
The  search  for  coal  in  Weymouth,  mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  first 
part  of  my  Report,  first  edition,  has  not  I  believe  been  successful. 

An  exploration  is  now  going  on  in  the  south  part  of  Wrentham, 
principally  by  boring.     In  one  place  tHey  have  penetrated  180  feet 


into  a  dark  colored  or  anthracltous  slate,  which  runs  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  dips  north  aEout  ib".  But  in  no  place  have  ibey  found 
pure  coal :  nor  has  any  bed,  even  of  that  which  is  impure,  been  dis- 
covered more  than  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  specimens  hithetU 
obtained,  (No.  401,)  are  much  mixed  with  pyrites  and  slate. 

It  struck  me  that  boring  perpendicularly  ia  not  the  most  Judi- 
cious method  of  searching  for  coal  at  this  place.  I  lake  it  to  be  quite 
certain,  that  the  coal  always  occurs  in  layers  helwccn  the  laminx  of 
slate,  and  never  in  veins ;  such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  vein  of  coal 
being,  as  I  suppose,  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws  of  cherotslry. 
Hence  then,  aa  the  strata  dip  45°  at  this  place,  if  a  trench  be  dug  deep 
enough  to  lay  bare  the  basset  edges,  crossing'  ihem  at  right  aiigles, 
It  must  certainly  reveal  all  the  beds  of  coal  which  (he  rock  coataint, 
And  since  the  loose  soil  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  deep,  this  muK 
be  certainly  the  most  economical  course.  The  discovery  of  beds  of 
coal  in  other  places  by  boring,  leads  often,  I  believe,  into  error :  for 
generally  the  strata  containing  coal  are  horizontal ;  and  then  boring 
alone  will  bring  the  beds  to  light ;  but  where  they  are  highly  in-  ' 
dined,  it  is  working  to  great  disadvantage  to  bore  into  them  perpen- 
dicularly. I  have  found  several  times  that  foreign  miners,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  geology,  have  led  our  citizens  astray 
by  assuring  them  thai  the  coal  or  the  ore  ihey  are  in  pursuit  of,  lia 
deep;  merely  because  such  was  the  case  in  the  particular  mine  in 
Europe  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

lu  alt  the  cases  mentioned  above,  ihe  anthracite  occurs  in  a  slaty 
rock,  either  gray  or  nearly  bkck,  which  is  associated  with  coarser 
aggregates.  Many  geologists  would  denominate  this  slate  **a(f.' 
but  I  should  rather  term  it  argillaceous  slate,  or  graywacke  slate; 
because  I  prefer  the  system  of  Maccullucli,  which  regards  no  rockt 
as  shale,  which  lie  as  low  in  the  series  as  grayivacko."  {Nos.  3.'i3 
and  395  to  399.) 

In  no  case  have  I  found  anthracite  in  any  of  those  anomalous  va- 
rieties of  the  graywacke  group,  which  I  have  described;  such  as  lbs 
breccias,  amphibolic,  quartose,  and  talcose  rocks.  These  I  regard  ai 
the  oldest  varieties  of  this  formation;  and  the  anthracite  I  suspect 
occurs  among  the  higher  members  of  the  series.  I  know  of  no  rrt- 
aon,  however,  why  this  mineral  should  not  be  found  in  the  olileSI 
varieties.     That  the  slate  in  which  it  is  found  In  Rhode  Island,  is 
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closely  allied  to  primary  rocks,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  it  abounds  in 
feins  of  asbestus  —  and  the  same  mineral  penetrates  the  anthracite. 

80  full  a  description  of  the  external  characters  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land anthracite  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Silliman,  in  his  Journal  of 
Science,*  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  I  shall 
merely  notice  some  peculiar  characters,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  this  mineral 
and  its  connection  with  plumbago.  In  comparing  this  coal  with  the 
anihracite  from  Pennsylvania,  one  is  struck  with  the  superior  semi- 
metallic  or  plumbaginous  aspect  of  the  former ;  as  I  have  already 
remarked.  But  mere  resemblance  to  plumbago  is  not  all :  for,  sayB 
Professor  Silliman,  **  many  of  its  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  a  substance  not  to  be  distinguished  from  plumbago,  as  it  has 
the  same  lustre  and  softness,  and  stains  the  fingers  and  marks  paper 
in  the  same  manner.  A  true  plumbago  is  found  occasionally  among 
the  slates  which  accompany  this  anthracite."  But  in  respect  to  the 
Ptonsylvania  anthracite^  he  says,  "  there  is  rarely  on  these  surfaces 
a  plumbaginous  aspect ;  and  when  it  exists,  it  is  less  remarkable  than 
i^the  Rhode  Island  coal."  In  the  Worcester  coal,  I  would  also  state, 
thai  the  metallic  aspect  is  much  more  distinct,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  "  not  to  be  distinguished  from  plumbago,"  much  greater.  In- 
deed, several  tons  of  it  have  been  ground  and  sold  for  plumbago.f 
The  anthracite  found  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  also,  "  is  more 
slaty  than  that  of  Portsmouth,  it  soils  the  fingers  more,  and  approach- 
es graphite."!  The  specimens  from  the  recent  exploration  in  Wren- 
tham,  bear  a  resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  anthracite  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Now  do  we  not  ascertain  from  the  preceding  facts,  a  gradual  pas- 
sage from  anthracite  to  plumbago  ?  And  if  my  view  of  the  relative 
age  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Worcester  anthracites,  as 
they  have  been  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  are  correct ; 
we  see  that  this  gradation  corresponds  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
rock  containing  the  mineral :  that  is,  the  older  the  rock,  the  nearer 
does  the  mineral  approach  to  plumbago.  I  may  not  indeed,  have 
shown  very  conclusively  that  the  graywacke  formation  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  is  older  than  the  anthracite  formation  of  Penn- 


•  VoL  11.  p.  87. 

t  Robinson's  Catalogue  of  Minerals,  p.  78 

tCleavland's  Mineralogy,  vol.  I.  p.  501. 
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aylvania;  though  the  greater  dip  of  the  slate,  as  a  general  fact,  inilie 
former,  its  more  crystalline  aspect,  and  the  occurreDce  in  it  of  tryslal- 
lizeil  veins  of  asbestus  and  quartz,  render  this  opinion  probable.  Qui 
&a  to  the  anthracite  formation  in  Worcester,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove, 
in  the  proper  place,  that  it  is  older  than  either  of  the  oibera  above 
mentioned :  and  here  it  should  bo  recollected  we  find  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  plumbago. 

The  anthracite  from  these  difTerent  localities  exhibits,  in  its  specific 
gravity,  a  correspondent  approach  lo  plumbago.  According  lo  Dr. 
Thomson,*  the  specific  gravity  of  plumbago  varies  from  1.9  lo  a32: 
but  according  to  Beudanut  from  2.08  to  2.45.  The  first  named  an- 
thoi  says,  that  he  hiis  never  met  with  any  anthracite  whose  specific 
gravity  was  as  great  as  1.5:  Beudant,  however,  says  it  varies  ftoD 
1.5  lo  1.8.  Now  according  to  Mr.  Bull,  the  mean  specific  gravity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  from  five  localities;  is  1.436.t  H« 
slates  also  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Rhode  Island  coal  to  be,  1.438: 
But  Prof.  Silliman,  who  appears  to  have  conducted  the  process  with 
great  care,  slates  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  lo  have  the  mean  spe- 
cific gravity  1.55,  and  that  from  the  Rhode  Island,  1.75.J  Mr.  Bali 
places  the  Worcester  coal  at  2.104.  Upon  the  whole,  though  there 
is  not  a  little  discrepancy  in  the  above  atatemenla,  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  infer,  that  the  Rhode  Island  coal  is  heavier  than  that  from  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  Worcester  coal  the  heaviest  of  all,  and  nearly  eqml 
lo  plumbago. 

There  is  another  fact  that  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this  conneclioii' 
Plumbago,  it  is  well  known,  contains  ho  much  iron,  that  some  chem- 
ists regard  it  as  a  carburet  of  iron.  Now  from  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
Vanu\em,^  it  appears  that  the  Rhode  Island  anthracite  contains  i 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  maganese,  ihantl))! 
from  Pennsylvania;  even  more  than  some  specimens  of  plumhaga 
Do  we  not  in  this  circumalance  perceive  another  evidence  of  an  ap- 
proach to  that  mineral  in  this  ancthraclte  7  I  am  nol  aware  thai  lb< 
Worcester  anthracite  has  been  analysed ;  nor  have  I  lime  lo  atiemp' 
its  analysis  before  completing  this  Report. 

•Inorganic  ChtmiBtry  vol.   1.  p.  IST), 

tTrailo  do  Minernlogie  vol.  2,  p,  3GQ. 

t  CheinistT?  of  \bf  AHs.  p.  33. 

II  Journal  uf  Science,  vol  11.  p.  89  uul  93. 

I  AmericBD  Jnunikl  of  Science,  vut  10.  p.  103. 
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European  geologists  have  satis&etorily  traced  the  progress  of  Teg- 
etable  matter  from  the  living  vegetable  into  peat,  thence  to  bituminbuar 
coal.     They  have,  also,  rendered  it  probable,  that  anthracite  is  only 
another  step  in  the  process ;  although  some  of  them  still  doubt  the 
vegetable  origin  of  this  variety  of  coal.     And  in  regard  to  pliimbago, 
the  predominant  opinion  I  believe  is,  that  it  has  been  produced  from 
elementary,  rather  than  organized  carbon.    Dr.  MaccuUoch,  however, 
says,  that  '*  the  coal  of  secondary  origin,  containing  vegetable  remains 
is  converted  into  plumbago  by  the  influence  of  trap;  as  wood  has  been 
in  my  experiments,  and  as  coal  is,  daily,  in  the  iron  furnaces ;  so  that 
eyen  the  plumbago  of  the  primary  strata,  no  less  than  the  anthracite* 
might  as  well  have  originated  in  vegetables,  as  that  each  of  them 
should  owe  an  independant  origin  to  elementary  mineral  carbon."* 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  also  given  an  account  of  anthracite,  which  is 
associated  in  the  Alps  with  graphite  in  clay  slate,  reposing  pn  lias. 
"  This  graphite,"  says  he,  "  is  found  in  a  bed  of  argillaceous  slate 
which  contains  vegetable  impressions,  similar  to  those  which  accom- 
pany other  deposits  of  anthracite  in  that  country.     This  slate  exhib- 
its on  the  surface  of  these  impressions  minute  veins  of  anthracite,  and 
it  forms  a  part  of  a  series,  in  which,  both  above  and  below,  workable 
anthracite  shows  itself:  all  which  proves  that  the  graphite  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  anthracite.     This  modification  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  certain  feldspathic  rocks,  which  are  prob" 
ably  only  the  ramifications  of  a  huge  mass  of  feldspar  situated  near."f 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  circumstances  under  which  these  varieties  of  car- 
bon occur  in  this  country,  throw  some  light  on  th^e  enquiries,  and 
render  probable  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch.     The  great  num- 
ber of  vegetable  remains  found  in  connexion  with  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island  anthracites,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  satisfy  every 
reasonable  man  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  this  mineral  in  these  in- 
stances.    But  a  plumbaginous  substance  occurs  with  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and coal,  and  the  coal  itself  seems  to  be  passing  into  plumbago.     Still 
more  near  to  plumbago  do  we  find  the  Worcester  anthracite,  and  a 
part  of  the  bed  is  probably  real  plumbago.     Here,  however,  we  find 
no  vegetable  remains,  retaining  their  organized  form,  because  the  rock 
belongs  to  the  primary  class ;  being  for  the  most  part  a  bastard  kind 
of  mica  slate.     Advancing  one  step  farther,  we  find  in  the  gneiss  rock 
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ofSturbriiige — probably  ihe  oldest  of  all  rocks — B  bed  of  well  chant' 
lerised  plumbago.  How  very  probable  thai  all  these  vnrielies  of  car- 
bon have  the  same,  and  ihat  a  legetable  origin  ?  How  un philosoph- 
ical, when  we  can  thus  trace  nearly  every  step  of  the  change,  from 
one  variety  into  anolher.  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  causes  to  accoual 
for  the  origin  of  one  of  ihem?  We  see  here  only  the  operation  of  the 
cause,  or  cauaes — whatever  ihey  were — by  which,  aa  we  descend  from 
the  newer  to  theolder  rocks,  they  exhibit  lc9s  and  Icssofa  mechanical. 
and  more  and  more  ofa  chemical  arrangement  of  parts,  and  fewer  and 
fewer  traces  of  organic  remains;  unlil,  in  the  primary  rocks,  these 
relics  are  nearly  or  (juite  obliterated.  Why  should  we  doubt  the  0(i- 
eration  of  auch  causes  upon  coal,  any  more  than  upon  other  mineral 
mosses)  and  if  we  do  grant  this,  we  have  an  easy  and  satisfactoryex- 
planaiion  of  ihe  mode  in  which  all  the  varieties  of  carbon  were  pro- 
duced, except  perhaps  the  diamond:  and  from  the  fact  thai  the  dia- 
mond breccia  of  India  is  surrounded  by.  and  based  upon  granite,  wc 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  this  mineral  has  been  produced  from 
vegetable  carbonaceous  mailer,  thai  has  been  fused,  (for  Prof  Silliman 
has  proved  thai  it  is  fusible)  and  subsequently  crystallized.'  And  if 
it  be  true,  that  secondary  coal  is  sometimes  converted  into  anthracite 
and  plumbago  by  the  influence  of  irap,  why  should  we  doubt  but 
heat  has  been  the  agent  of  those  changes  in  every  case  ;  especially  as 
it  is  difRcnlt  to  conceive  how  any  other  agent  could  have  given  lo 
rocks  and  minerals  of  a  mechanical  origin,  a  crystalline  or  sub<rj's- 
mlline  structure. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  anticipated  some  Blalementa  in  re- 
spect to  the  Worcester  anthracite  and  ihe  Sturbridge  plumbago.  This 
I  have  done  that  1  might  treat  of  their  origin  logelher,  to  avoid  repe- 

I  have  said  bo  much  in  the  first  pari  of  my  report,  in  respect  lo  the 
oconomica)  uses  of  the  anthracite  of  our  gray  wacke  formation,  that  I 
need  add  nothing  here.  I  cannot,  however,  bui  express  my  surprise, 
that  the  ablest  European  geological  and  chemical  writers  should  still 
represent  anthracite  as  of  little  or  no  use,  except  for  furnaces ;  when, 
for  the  last  len  or  fifteen  years,  so  many  thousand  tons  of  this  miner- 
al have  been  used  in  our  principal  cilies.  along  the  whole  AlUinlic 
coast,  in  the  parlour,  the  study,  and  the  kitchen ;  and  so  much  has 
hmsn  said  of  its  value  in  our  scientific  and  other  periodical  jonrnals. 
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"  In  an  economical  light,"  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  it  must  be  fruitless 
to  search  for  coal  below  the  old  red  sandstone,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, beneath  the  mountain  limestone ;  as  to  mine  after  primary  coal 
(anthracite  as  I  understand  him,)  would  be  a  wild  project."*  '*  Anthra- 
cite," says  Beudant,  **  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
kindled,  cannot  be  employed  but  in  furnaces  with  a  good  draught." t 
"  The  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  the  combustion  of  anthracite," 
says  Dumas,  **  is  a  very  great  obstacle  to  every  economical  use  of  that 
body. — It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  anthracite  will  one  day  become  use- 
ful in  deep  furnaces ;  although  in  almost  every  other  process  of  the 
useful  arts,  its  emplo3rment  can  be  hardly  practicable,  on  account  of 
the  high  temperature  which  it  requires  to  complete  its  combustion.^' ( 

The  other  minerals  that  have  been  found  in  the  gray  wake  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island,  are  few  and  unimportant.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  such  common  and  widely  disseminated  minerals 
as  iron  pyrites,  crystalline  quartz,  and  calcareous  spar.  Magnetic 
iron  ore  and  the  micaceous  oxide,  have  also  been  found  in  this  group 
in  small  quantities :  and  I  .have  already  mentioned  crystallized  epi- 
dote,  in  the  varioloid  wacke.  In  the  amphibolic  aggregate,  in  New- 
port, I  found  a  vein  of  crystallized  zoisite,  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
several  feet  long.  In  other  parts  of  the  globe  graywacke  is  a  repos- 
itory of  gold ;  and  the  clay  slate  connected  with  it,  (transition  clay 
slate,)  contains  the  richest  veins  of  silver  in  New  Spain,  according  to 
Baron  Humboldt.]|  But  neither  of  these  metals  have  been  found  in 
these  rocks  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  varioloid  rocks  of  Brighton,  Professor  Webster  has  found  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  baryta.  The  latter  is  said  to  occur  also  in  Milton:  and 
also  fibrous  limestone  in  thin  veins  in  wacke.  Adularia  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  copper  have  been  found  also  at  Brighton.  Efflorescent  and  mas- 
sive sulphate  of  iron  has  been  found,  according  to  the  Messrs.  I>a- 
Qas,  on  the  argillaceous  slate  in  Charlestown. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  that  the  graywacke,  near  Providence,  is  tra- 
versed by  veins  of  quartz,  containing  iluor  spar. 

In  Brighton,  in  the  varioloid  wacke,  I  noticed  fibres  of  green  asbes- 
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tus  traversing;  quartz,  which,  hy  the  coloring  matter  of  the  nsbcstus, 
v/aa  cooverted  into  prase.     (No.  391.) 

Organic  RetnaiTit. 

Having  been  disappointed  in  several  efTorts  to  obtain  organic  relici 
in  the  graywacke  rormation,  where  1  knew  them  to  exist,  I  am  pra- 
pared  to  give  only  a  meagre  accoimt  of  them  in  this  place. 

All  those  which  I  have  met  with,  were  probably  of  vegetable 
origin. 

In  Taunton  I  was  shown  several  imperfect  specimens  obtained 
near  the  village,  which  evidently  belong  to  some  of  the  gigantic  races 
of  plants  now  extinct,  which  flourished  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world.  I  recognized  ihem  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  larger  species  occurring  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  in  PemiayU'aiiia:  but  having  had  no  opportunity  to  com- 
pare these  specimens  with  drawings,  or  descriptions,  I  can  describe 
ihem'only  in  general  terms. 

In  AttleboTough,  east  parish,  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting  house,  I 
found  an  organic  relic  in  a  dark  hard  slate,  which  so  much  reaemhlee 
the  Fucoides  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley, that  I  cannot  but  refer  it  to  that  genus;  not,  howerer,  withoat 
doubts  Ds  to  iu  nature.    (No.  400.) 

According  to  Dr.  Webb,"  vogelabie  impressions  are  found  on  slate 
in  Pawtuxet,  which  lies  on  the  west  shore  of  Narragnnset  Bay. 
south  of  Providence.     They  seem  lo  belong  chiefly  to  the  fern  tribes. 

The  same  is  true.  I  believe,  of  those  found  at  the  coal  minos  in 
Portsmouth.  It  was  probably  from  this  locality  that  the  two  speci- 
mens mentioned  in  Dc  la  Beche's  Manual!  were  obtoined.  One  ts 
the  fern  Pteopleris  argula;  and  the  other,  the  nnomalous  plant.  At- 
terophyllilrs  equuetifoTmii ;  which  as  yet  has  been  referred  to  no  es- 
tablished class. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  Newport,  where  occur  some  narrow  beds 
of  anlhracito,  vegetable  remains  are  commou.  Of  two  of  these  I  have 
given  a  sketch.  Plate  XI.  fig.  1 0,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
an  EquisetUm,  as  figured  by  Adolphe  Brongniart  on  plaie  12.  fig. 
13,  of  his  Vegetaux  Fossiles.  Plate  5III.  fig.  43  maybe  a  delicate 
species  of  Nevropteris  of  the  same  author.  I  noticed  there  some 
other  species  of  the  -•ame  genus. 


Vegelable  impressions  have  been  round  in  considerable  quantity  ai 
ihe  excavaiions  for  coal  in  Wrentham.  The  moat  common  is  whal  I 
have  supposed  lo  be  several  species  of  Calamiles,  of  Ad.  Drongniart. 
Some  of  them  are  several  inches  in  width  ;  and  are  marked  out  on 
(he  rock  by  a  plaited  layer  of  green  indurated  talc — o  most  remark- 
able mineral ize r !  Plate  XII!.  fi^.  41,  represents  a  small  portion  of 
one  of  those  Calamites,  which  exhibits  numerous  small  seams  ruii' 
ning  obliquely  across  the  specimen,  like  the  C.  nodosus  of  Grongni- 
art.  On  fig.  42  may  be  seen  two  quite  different  impressions :  a  and 
b  are  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  appear  to  he  branched  :  perhaps  a 
part  of  nn  Equisetum.  The  other  &n-lilce  impression,  with  radiated 
atria,  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  genus  Cyclopteris  of  Ad.  Brongni- 
QTt :  though  I  am  not  without  suspicion  that  this  also  may  be  an 
Equisetum. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

In  general  the  theoretical  views  that  have  been  presented  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  will  apply  lo  the  gray- 
>'3cke.  Two  or  three  circumstances  only,  in  relation  to  this  latter 
rock,  need  any  additional  remarks. 

One  is  the  more  decided  evidence,  which  the  graywacke  presents, 
of  the  operation  of  chemical  agencies  in  its  proditciion.  This  ts  ob- 
vious in  the  more  crystalline  aspect  of  the  rock  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially of  certain  varieties ;  and  m  the  numerous  veins  traversing  this 
rock,  which  must  have  resuhed  from  a  play  of  chemical  affinities. 
It  may  be  difficult,  in  Ihe  present  stale  of  geological  science,  to  assign 
any  satisfactory  reason,  why  the  older  rocks,  with  some  exceptions,  are 
more  highly  crystailine  than  the  newer.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  in- 
ternal beat  in  the  earth,  which  every  thing  proves  must  once  have  been 
very  powerful,  has  been  graduallyoperating  less  and  less  upon  the  crust 
of  the  globe,  why  is  it  not  a  natural  inference,  thai  the  older  the  rock 
the  more  crystalline  would  be  its  structure:  that  is,  if  we  admit  ihat  the 
heat  has  been  great  enough  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  rocks,  whose  origin  was  mechanical :  and  it  appears  that  such  a 
change  may  take  place,  to  some  extent  at  least,  far  below  a  melting 
heat.  Only  admit  then,  that  the  grajrwacke  is  an  older  rock  than  the 
new  red  sandstone,  (and  il  seems  to  mc  that  the  veins  in  the  former 
are  sufficient  to  prove  this,)  and  we  should  expect  in  it  a  more  chem- 
ical structure, 
r  Anolhet  peculiarity  in  the  graywacke,  so  far  as  wo  arc  acquainted 
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with  its  orffanic  remains,  is,  that  all  of  them  are  of  vegetable  origin. 
Whether  bU  of  them  grew  upon  dry  land  ia  not  bo  certain ;  if|  oa  I 
have  suggested,  a  Fucoidea  occur  in  this  rock.  The  beds  of  an- 
thracite, however,  prove  thai  this  rock  waa  formed,  in  pari  at  least, 
on  a  surface  elevated  above  the  waters.  Yet  we  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  powerful  curreots  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  rounded  nod- 
ules, which  are  so  abundant  and  so  large  in  some  varieties  of  this 
rock:  and  then  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata  proves  that  they 
have  been  elevated  since  (heir  deposition.  Indeed,  it  seema  difficult 
to  esplain  all  the  phenomena  in  this  graywacke,  or  any  other  forma- 
tion containing  coal,  with  some  marine  relies,  without  supposing  at 
le-ast  one  or  two  elevations  above,  and  depressions  below  tbo  waters, 
during  the  period  of  its  deposition.  And  if  we  admit  that  various 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have  from  lime  to  lime  been  elevated,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  other  portions  must  hare  been  depressed. 

G,    ARGILLACEOUS  SLATE, 

This  ia  one  of  those  rocks  whose  mineral  character  is  clear ;  it 
being  composed  of  schistose  clay,  more  or  less  indurated.  This 
character,  however,  applies  to  the  shale  of  the  secondary  rocks,  which 
few  geologists  now  include  under  argillaceous  slate.  It  also  applies 
to  some  of  the  slaty  varieties  of  graywacke :  and  Dr,  Macculloch  in- 
cludes under  argillaceous  slate  thu  whole  of  the  gmy  wacke  (brmation, 
as  well  as  thai  argillaceous  slate  which  is  associated  with  rocks  older 
than  graywacke.  Bui  De  la  Beche  limits  the  term  to  this  last  named 
slate,  excluding  the  graywacke,  which  he  puts  into  a  separate  group. 
1  prefer  his  arrangement  upon  the  whole  ;  though  in  adopting  it  1 
find  myself  perplexed  to  determine  whether  ihe  argillaceous  state 
around  Boston,  belongs  to  his  "  Inferior  stratified  or  Non-fossilifcrous 
Rocks,"  or  is  a  member  of  the  grayivacke  group;  where,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  I  have  described  il.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  should  be  separated  from  the  graywacke;  though  with  my 
present  information,  I  cannot  say  exactly  where  the  dividing  line 
should  run.  But  the  fact  that  no  organic  remains  have  been  hitherto 
discovered  in  this  slate,  and  the  occurrence  of  its  rolled  nodules  in 
some  of  the  conglomerates  of  the  graywacke,  as  well  as  its  geological 
position,  render  it  probable  thai  il  ia  considerably  older  than  mon 
varieties  of  graywacke. 

In  respect  to  the  other  patches  of  argillaceous  slate  exhibited  on 
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the  map,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  they  belong  to  De  la  Beche's 
Inferior  Stratified  or  Non-fossiliferous  Rocks ;  though  I  doubt  not 
but  some  of  them  would  be  placed  by  a  Wernerian  geologist  among 
the  **  transition  clay  slates.*'  But  I  regard  it  as  quite  unprofitable  to 
enter  upon  the  long  agitated  question  whether  our  clay  slate  belong 
to  the  transition  or  primary  class  of  rocks.  It  will  be  in  season  to  dis- 
cuss this  point,  when  any  one  can  show  where  the  transition  class  be- 
gins or  ends;  and  when  there  shall  be  even  a  tolerable  agreement  as  to 
the  place  in  the  series  where  the  primary  class  commences.  A  mere 
inspection  of  the  tabular  view  of  our  rocks,  which  I  have  given  iirthe 
Atlas,  will  show  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  will  depend  upon 
the  system  or  classification  which  we  adopt  I  shall  feel  satisfied,  if 
I  can  correctly  describe  the  position  of  this  rock  in  respect  to  others. 
In  what  follows,  I  shall  leave  out  of  the  account  the  argillaceous  slate 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Mineralogical  Characters, 

The  common  argillaceous  slate,  which  in  its  most  perfect  state 
forms  roof  slate,  is  the  only  variety  of  importance  belonging  to  this 
formation.  This  passes  by  slow  gradations  into  mica  slate ;  so  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  terminates  and  the  other 
commences.  Hence  some  of  the  specimens '  which  I  place  under 
mica  slate,  other  observers  would  place  under  argillaceous  slate,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  laminae  in  the  best  varieties  are  straight  and  even :  but  as  it 
approximates  to  mica  slate,  they  become  minutely  undulated,  the  sur- 
face resembling  exceedingly  that  of  certain  shales  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  already  described.  Some  of  these  intermediate  varieties 
are  remarkably  contorted :  but  these  I  shall  describe  under  mica 
slate. 

In  Guilford,  Vt.  through  which  the  Franklin  County  range  of  this 
slate  extends,  I  have  observed  that  it  passes  into  a  fine  grained  vari- 
ety of  chlorite  slate,  and  even  perhaps  into  novaculite.  That  range 
also  abounds  with  tuberculous  masses  of  white  ^quartz.  Veins  of 
quartz  also  occur  in  it,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  show  more 
particularly ;  and  in  Guilford  we  find  protruding  masses  of  a  por- 
phyroid  granite,  passing  into  compact  feldspar,  and  a  slaty  mixture 
of  this  last  mineral  and  quartz.  The  Worcester  County  range,  also, 
contains  granite. 
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Topography  of  the  Argillaceous  Slate. 
With  ihe  exception  of  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  map  ei- 
hibilB  but  ihrec  ranges  of  argillaceous  slate  ;  viz.  in  the  counties  of 
WorcesicT,  Fronklln,  and  Berkshire.  And  it  happens  that  in  all 
these  cases,  except  perhaps  the  first,  the  principal  part  of  ihe  lango 
lies  out  of  the  state,  either  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  or  New 
York.  Two  mites  south  of  the  center  of  Halifax.  Plymouth  County, 
also,  I  found  a  delicate  varieiy  of  argillaceous  slate,  which  1  wa^ 
informed  was  discovered  in  digging  wells,  and  thai  it  lay  immediately 
upon  granite.  (No,  303.)  But  whether  it  exists  to  any  consideiaUe 
extent  in  that  region,  I  am  unabiu  to  say. 


Worcester  Couiity  Argillaceous  Slate. 

Some  geologists  would  probably  regard  the  slate  that  fonns  the 
roof  and  floor  of  the  mine  of  anthracite  in  Worcester,  as  argillace- 
ous slate;  and  maintain  that  the  range  of  this  state  in  Worcester 
County,  eatcuds  at  Least  as  fur  south  as  that  spot.  But  I  regard  that 
slate  rather  as  a  fine  mica  slatp,  much  impregnated  with  carbon, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  argillaceous  slate.  In  almost  every 
cose  the  scales  of  mica  arc  quite  distiticl :  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  mine,  the  rock  assumes  the  characters  of  mica  slale  distinctly  j 
though  here,  as  in  most  of  the  range  of  mica  slate  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  Merrimack  to  the  Stale  of  Connecticut,  much  of  the 
rock  is  so  quartzose  that  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  quartz  rock. 
I  have  not  found  any  well  characterized  argillaceous  slate,  south  of 
Boylston.  And  north  of  this  place,  the  country  is  so  much  corered 
with  diluvium,  and  so  little  hilly,  that  the  slate  docs  not  often  come 
into  view.  I  found  the  range,  however,  to  become  narrower  on  ap- 
proaching the  north  line  of  the  State.  Its  characters  appear  most 
fully  developed  in  Lancaster,  where  it  has  been  quarried  for  Tooling 
slate ;  and  here  the  range  is  broadest.  Mow  far  it  extends  into  New 
Hampshire  I  have-not  ascertained  ;  though  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  even  crossmg  that  slate.  In passingfrom  Groton  to  Town- 
send.  I  saw  frequent  examples  of  protruding  masses  and  veins  nf 
granite  in  this  slate,  it  passes  on  either  side  into  the  peculiar  mics 
slate,  already  sjiokeQ  of  in  Worcester  County  ;  and  in  tliis  laitcr  rui'b 
protrusions  of  granite  are  not  unlrequent. 
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Franklin  County  Argillaceous  Slate, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  this  range  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  of  Bemardston,  passing  into  quartz  rock  on  the 
east,  and  into  mica  slate  on  the  west,  and  embracing  a  considerable 
part  of  two  moimtains  of  considerable  height  It  is  not,  however, 
till  we  pass  into  Vermont,  that  this  slate  assumes  its  most  perfect 
characters.  In  Bernard  ston  it  is  quarried,  indeed ;  but  not  I  believe 
for  roofing  slate.  But  in  Guilford,  which  adjoins  Massachusetts,  sev- 
eral quarries  are  opened  for  this  purpose.  It  there  forms  hills  of 
considerable  elevation ;  and  such  is  its  character  farther  north.  It 
has  been  traced  northward,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  80  or  90 
miles,  in  Vermont ;  nor  do  I  know  that  its  northern  limit  has  yet 
been  ascertained. 

Berkshire  County  Argillaceous  Slate, 

This  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  called  the  argillaceous  slate  of 
Renissalaer  and  Columbia  counties :  for  the  principal  part  of  it  lies 
in  New  York,  in  the  eastern  part  of  these  counties.  Near  the  west- 
em  line  of  Massachusetts  it  passes  into  mica  slate,  talco-argillaceous 
slate,  and  chlorite  slate,  by  taking  mica,  talc,  and  chlorite,  more  or 
less  abundantly,  into  its  composition.  The  same  rock  forms  hills 
and  patches  of  limited  extent  in  Williamstown,  New  Ashford,  Rich- 
mond, West  Stockbridge,  Egremont,  and  Sheffield.  But  in  no  place 
in  Massachusetts  will  it  ansWer  for  roofing  slate.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  wrought  extensively  in  Hoosac,  Lebanon,  and  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  whole  of  this  stratum .  in  Massachu- 
setts should  not  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  kind  of  mica  slate,  simi- 
lar to  an  intermediate  rock  of  doubtful  character  occurring  in  Haw- 
ley,  Plainfield,  &c.  which  I  have  ranked  with  mica  slate.  Still,  as 
Professor  Dewey,  who  has  examined  this  rock  more  than  I  have,  re- 
gards it  as  argillaceous  slate,  I  follow  his  judgment. 

On  the  west,  this  range  is  connected  with  the  graywacke  forma- 
tion of  Renssalaer  and  Columbia  counties ;  and  on  the  east,  it  is  as- 
sociated with  mica  slate,  and  a  limestone  usually  regarded  as  prim- 
itive. 

Dipt  Direction,  and  Thickness  of  the  Strata. 

Excepting  in  the  argillaceous  slate  connected  with  the  graywacke, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  this  rock  planes  of  stratification  run- 
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>c  -^.r-ai::e  r  y-'^  Tile  a  i  bssii  scue  has  hitherto  been 
baniL  z  — t  -r"— ii:--j»i5  ^iaie  .a  Mu:Hsaii:mi:!vtt&  Since,  however, 
'ft-:*  -^L-i  n  -^  -:i-rrrr.  tit:  ■:  nv  f<a:e.  s  vLsswciated  with  gray* 
Ta^iiij.  l::-  ::  -r  v  "r^^j-n  -^ir*  :i  "iie  saiif  pa2?st?s  iDto  the  same,  it 
TTiil  If.  :«r  '-r-i::^-*'  -  r.r'-iiu*  ^:sa:ns  ^iioii^ii  lereaier  be  found  in 
:t.  Z.*err  ::i::-r'  i  :i^  "cci  aowH\-«r.  n  :iie  State,  we  hare  reason 
•ja  beiiere.  jeioiur?  o  uie  }iiijkss  vantfQiSi  ox"  ars^ilIac«oa8  slate,  which 
sjneQioinao  have  (itsscniiiHL 


■TTie  slate  of  ihe  Taconic  raoge  sometimes  contains  octahedral 
cryatala  of  ma^etic  oxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  sulphuret  of  ihe 

The  clay  slate  in  Charlestown,  is  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of 
crystallized  quartz  and  calcareous  spar. 

The  most  interesting  mineral  in  this  rock  is  the  chiastolite,  or 
made;  which  is  found  in  Sterling  and  Lancaster.  There  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  manner  in  which  the  prisms  are  disposed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  end  views,  of  the  natural  size,  of  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting forms. 


This  mineral  is  quite  abundant  in  the  clay  slate  in  these  towns,  neat 
the  place  where  the  rock  passes  into  mica  slate.  It  changes  insenfii- 
blyiiito  the  mineral  which  has  been  generally  called  andalusite;  and 
ifec  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  mineralogists  of  the  present  day,* 
that  made  and  andalusite  are  the  same  species,  derives  support  from 
this  locality.  I  have  found  this  mineral  in  small  crystals  in  a  loose 
mass  of  argillaceous  slate  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  (No.  404.) 

Eridejice  of  Dislurbaaces  in  the  Argillaceous  Slate. 
I  do  not  here  refer  to  those  agencies  by  which  the  layers  of  ihia 
rock  have  been  elevated  from  a  horizontal  to  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion ;  nor  to  those  by  which  its  usual  flexures  have  been  produced  ; 
but  to  some  movements  that  have  taken  place  in  certain  anomalous 
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directions.     The  instances  nhich  I  shall  rerer  to.  all  oecnr  in  Ae 
Frankliu  County  ran^re,  and  mostly  in  GatlfoTd,  Vt. 

In  some  instances  we  find  veins  of  quartz  in  the  Blaie,  as  repre- 
resented  below.  Hete  it  is  obvious,  both  from  the  curvatures  in  lbs 
undulating  lidges  of  the  siate,  and  from  the  wedge-form  shape  of  the 
voins,  that  a  force  must  have  acted  laterally  on  the  ed^ea  of  the  lam- 
inae, while  they  were  in  a  partially  plastic  state :  and  that  an  infil- 
tration of  quartz  must  have  taken  place  8ubse<iueDtly.  It  is  not  per- 
haps diificult  to  conceive  how  such  a  lateral  action  might  have  tak- 
en place,  when  the  strata  were  originally  elevated.  The  specinua 
from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  (No.  411.)  was  found  neat  lbs 
north  line  of  Guilford,  on  the  stage  road. 


In  the  principal  quarry  of  slalc,  on  the  stage  road  to  BrattU'- 
borough  from  Greenfield,  ore  seen  occasionally  cross  scams,  perprn- 
dicular  to  the  horizon,  and  to  the  laminae  of  the  slate,  which  an 
nearly  vertical,  and  run  north  and  south.  Not  unfrwjuently.  how- 
ever, the  slate  at  these  cross  scams,  when  its  edges  are  viewed  from 
above,  is  bent  as  in  the  following  figures,  which  exactly  reprewml 
the  specimens.  (No.  417  and  418.) 


<^' 


In  the  latter  case  the  flemre  is  so  great  ihat  the  slale  is  partially 
brokeo  ;  and  this  is  ihc  case  frequently  ;  showing  that  when  the  ilJS' 
turbance  took  place,  the  rock  was  only  imperfectly  plastic.  The 
quarry  where  ihese  flexures  are  exhibited,  has  been  so  much  exca- 
vated, as  10  leave  a  wall  20  or  30  feet  high;  and  excepting  at  these 
cross  seams,  the  laminae  are  remarkably  even  ;  so  that  the  phenom- 
enon is  rendered  very  striking.  U  must  obviously  have  resulted 
from  the  unequal  action  of  some  disturbing  force  —  perhaps  that  by 
which  the  strata  were  elevated  —  whereby  one  portion  of  the  rock 
was  pressed  forward,  faster  than  the  rest ;  though  in  some  places  not 
enough  to  separate,  but  only  to  bend,  the  slate  while  in  a  soil  con- 

At  the  Gorge,  or  Glun,  in  Lcyden,  I  found  a  series  of  such  slides 
on  a  small  scale,  exhibited  by  thi;  slate  ;  as  in  the  following  sketch  ; 
though  perhaps  Ihc  rock  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mica  slate.  {No. 
416.)  Here  the  echellon  movement  look  place  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  described  above. 

^pSuilford  above  referred  to.  In  the  following  sketch  the  observer 
faces  the  north,  and  looks  directly  upon  the  edges  of  slate,  as  it  re- 
nains  at  the  north  end  of  the  quarry,  in  its  natural  position.  Tho 
almost  uniform  dip  of  the  strata,  in  every  part  of  this  quarry,  is  near- 
ly 90";  leaning,  however,  a  little  to  the  cast.  And  such  is  their  po- 
sition at  the  north  end  of  the  quarry,  to  tho  height  of  15  feet,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  sketch.  But  from  10  to  15  feet  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  slate  are  benl  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  incline  to  the  horizon  at 
almost  every  angle,  from  0°  to  90°.  Where  the  flexure  commences, 
the  laminae  of  the  slale  arc  quite  broken  olf,  and  not  simply  bent,  as 
in  the  case  of  tho  disturbance  in  a  perpendicular  direction  above  de- 
scribed. Hence  I  infer  that  the  former  flexure  was  not  produced  so 
soon  as  the  latter ;  not  indeed  until  the  rock  had  become  perfectly 
niBolidalod.     The  quarry  tics  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  hill   of 
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slate,  one  or  iwo  hundred  feel  high  ;  and  the  liicta  now  relitted  »eem 
incapable  of  explanation,  but  by  supposing  a  prodigious  blow  lo  hm* 
been  given  lo  the  lop  of  the  hill,  directed  from  east  lo  west  obliqut-iy 
downwards.  But  what  natural  agent  could  have  eierted  such  a  fore* 
on  such  B  point,  1  confess  myself  utterly  at  b  loss  lo  imagine.  Among 
the  endless  variety  of  geological  hypotlicscs  thai  have  been  proposed, 
ind,  which  would  apply  at  all  to  this  phe- 
3  it  be  the  supposition  formerly  advanced,  that  ihu  lait 
night  have  been  produced  by  tho  impinging  of  a  camel 
against  the  earth !  1  confess  1  could  not  but  enquire  whether  tbii 
might  not  have  been  the  point  of  contact  1 


Limestone. 

httve  prodaced  so  great  a  degree  of  hardnesa,  and  that  shming  Bcmi- 
crysialltne  aspect  which  tho  older  clay  elates  exhibit.  Now  we  find 
Uie  lainiDae  of  the  clay  beds  horizontal,  or  nearly  ao,  and  ihose  of 
the  slate  highly  inclined  j  and  we  trace  evidences  of  a  powerful  force 
producing  flemtes  in  this  rock  while  in  a  plastic  slate.  Why  not 
then  admit  that  the  agency,  by  which  the  strata  were  elevated  and 
the  plastic  slate  produced,  was  igneous  7  And  then  we  can  easily 
conceive  how  the  rock  should  subsequently  have  been  so  thoroughly 
indurated.  Especially  why  hesitate,  when  the  fused  matter  protru- 
ded at  the  lime  of  the  elevation  of  the  strata,  meets  us  in  almost  every 
district  of  much  extent,  in  the  form  of  trap,  porphyry,  sieniie,  or 
granite} 


No  rock  is  more  widely  difliised  in  nature,  or  less  liable  to  be  mi»- 
taken,  than  the  carbonate  of  lime.  From  alluvial  marl  lo  the  sac- 
charine limestones  associated  with  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  we  6nd  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  this  rock  ;  but  in  nearly  every  case  a  drop 
of  acid  will  enable  a  akillfal  observer  to  detect  it  and  distinguish 
it  from  its  associates.  A  more  formidable  difficulty  has  always 
met  the  geologist  in  assigning  to  the  varieties  of  this  rock  their  true 
places  in  the  scale  of  strata, 

Most  of  the  limestone  in  Maaaachusetls  belongs  unquestionably  to 
the  oldest  varieties  of  that  rock.  The  newest  varieties  are  the  fetid 
and  bituminous,  which  are  associated  with  the  new  red  sandstone, 
and  which  have  been  already  described.  1  have  also  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  while  compact  limestone  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  gray  limestone  of  Walpole,  with  the  suggestion  that  ihey  proba- 
bly belong  to  the  graywacke  series.  All  the  other  varieties  in  the 
Slate,  I  shall  describe  in  this  place.  And  as  the  localities  are  rather 
numerous,  and  the  diversities  of  composition,  structure,  and  aspect, 
somewhat  great ;  I  shall,  lo  save  repetition,  follow  a  lopographical  ar- 
^fftgiemem.  in  the  description. 

^K  Eitcrinal  Limestone  of  Bernardslon. 

'^'Since  ihe  first  edition  of  the  first  pari  of  my  report  was  published, 
1  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  organic  remains,  of  the 
iaraily  of  encrinilcs,  in  the  bed  of  limestone  in  Bernardslon.  From 
e  highly  crystalline  character  of  most  of  this  rock,  1  had  been  led 


' 


to  suppose  il  older  (hnn  the  encrinal  or  transition  limestone;  andtliat 
it  formed  a  bed  in  the  argillaceous  slate  of  Bernardston,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  that  rock.  But  its  organic 
remains  setils  the  question  of  its  position ;  and  differing  in  dip  and 
direction  from  the  slate,  1  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  it  reallj 
forms  a  bed  in  that  rock.  The  slate  in  the  vicinity  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  the  dip  is  nearly  90° ;  but  the  limestone  runs  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.,  and  dips  S.  E.  not  more  than  20*.  Besides,  the  rock  that  is 
found  above  the  bed  of  limestone,  (No.  COI.)  appears  to  be  mostly 
composed  of  quartz,  and  probably  ought  to  be  called  qunnz  rock. 
It  does  not  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  limestone,  nor  is  tlw 
slate  visible  immediately  beneath  the  limestone.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  limestone  lies  beneath  the  oldest  variety  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  series,  which  has  been  described,  and  uponthu 
argillaceous  slate,  in  an  unconformable  position.  Probably  further 
research  might  settle  this  point  satisfactorily. 

Two  species  of  iron  ore  occur  in  this  limestone ;  the  magneuc  ox- 
ide, {Aimant,  Beudonl,)  and  the  bog  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  (£tn»- 
wife  ocTcase,  Beudant.)  The  latter  is  disseminated  through  a  larg« 
proportion  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  limestone,  and  also  forma  massr^ 
several  inches  thick,  between  these  layers,  Il  exactly  resembles  tho 
common  bog  ore,  so  abundant  in  otiralluvial  fornuitionB.  (No.  504.) 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Ihavefound  this  ore  between  the 
strata  of  other  rocks,  as  1  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hcreofier;  and 
Beudant  mentions  several  localities  in  Europe,  where  the  limonite  i> 
found  "between  the  beds  of  divers  rocks." 

The  magnetic  oxide  occurs  as  a  bed  in  the  limestone,  lower  down 
than  the  bog  ore.  The  bed  follows  the  dip  of  the  limestone,  and  that 
rock  is  much  impregnated  with  the  ore  in  the  vicinity  ;  so  as  soi 
times  to  produce  a  sort  of  hreccialed  marble.     (No.  4T2.) 

It  is  very  obvious  that  both  these  species  of  iron  ore  must  have  bees 
of  contemporaneous  production  with  the  limestone,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  parallel  interstices  could  have  existed  bctwced 
strata  so  little  inclined,  long  enough  to  be  filled  by  watery  infiltration, 
or  igneous  sublimation,  or  galvanic  agency, — the  only  modes  bj 
which  metallic  repositories  have  been  supposed  to  be  filled.  Thai  ihe 
bog  ore  was  deposited,  as  we  find  the  same  ore  now  forming,  soenU 
highly  probable.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  theory  which  will  sat 
isfactorily  explain  how  the  magnetic  oxide,  which  consists  of  Gd  parti 
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of  peroxide  and  31  of  protoxide,  could  have  been  produced  in  con- 
junction with  the  limestone. 

The  encrinal  remains  in  the  Bernardston  limestone  are  usually 
quite  imperfect ;  but  the  transverse  septa  and  the  central  perforation 
are  generally  distinct.  Plate  XIV.  fig.  47,  exhibits  an  end  view  of 
one  encrinus,  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  a  view  of  another,  lying 
horizontally  in  the  rock. 

Berkshire  Limestone. 

This  rock  constitutes  a  portion  of  that  extensive  calcareous  forma- 
tion, which  occupies  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  limestone 
in  the  world,  if  we  regard  it  as  primary,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  writers.  That  a  part  of'  it  is  primitive,  in  the  Wernerian 
acceptation  of  the  term,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  for  it  is  interstratified 
with  gneiss  and  mica  slate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  range,  and  it  is 
highly  crystalline  in  its  texture.  But  as  we  go  westerly,  the  inter- 
stratified  mica  slate  passes  into  clay  slate,  and  the  limestone  becomes 
less  crystalline,  and  assumes  a  gray,  and  finally  a  dark  color.  Pass- 
ing still  farther  west,  across  tbe  clay  slate,  into  New  York,  we  soon 
come  to  a  range  of  limestone  decidedly  more  recent,  which  Professor 
Dewey  has  denominated  transition  limestone,  and  Professor  Eaton, 
metalliferous  limestone.  Crossing  this  rock,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  wide,  we  reach  decided  gray  wacke ;  and  this,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions of  limestone,  continues  nearly  to  Hudson  river ;  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  Geological  Map  by  Prof  Dewey,  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  and  on  the  Geological  Section  of  Prof 
Eaton  in  his  "  Canal  Rocks." 

From  this  statement  the  geologist  infers  at  once,  that  here  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  the  oldest  limestone  to  that  which  is  associated 
with  gray  wacke.  But  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  superposition  of  the 
series  of  rocks  above  described,  presents  a  great  difliculty  in  this  case. 
The  strata  of  these  rocks  almost  uniformly  dip  to  the  east :  that  is, 
the  newer  rocks  seem  to  crop  out  beneath  the  older  ones  ;  so  that  the 
saccharine  limestone,  associated  with  gneiss  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range,  seems  to  occupy  the  uppermost  place  in  the  series.  Now 
as  superposition  is  of  more  value  in  determining  the  relative  ages  of 
rocks  than  ^their  mineral  characters,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the 
rocks,  as  we  go  westerly  from  Hoosac  mountain,  do  in  fact  belong  to 
older  groups  ?     The  petrifactions  which  some  of  them  contain,  and 
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their  decidedly  fragmentary  character,  will  not  allow  nich  a  ti 
tion  to  be  indulged  for  a  moment.  It  is  imposaible  for  a  g 
mistake  the  evidence,  which  he  seea  at  almost  every  step^  thai  he  i> 
passing  from  older  to  newer  rormaliona,  just  aa  soon  as  he  begin*  to 
cross  the  valley  of  Berkshire  towards  the  west  We  are  driven  thca 
to  the  alternative  of  supposing,  either  that  there  must  be  a  deceptioa 
in  the  apparent  outcrop  o(  the  newer  rocks  from  beneath  the  older,  or 
thai  the  whole  series  of  strata  has  been  actually  thrown  over,  w  a> 
to  bring  the  newest  rocks  at  the  bottom.  The  latter  supposition  is  w 
improbable  that  I  cannot  at  present  admit  it  But  perh^M  we  rai; 
explain  the  anomaly  by  supposing  a  deception  in  (be  eas&  b  osjf 
be  that  the  relative  position  of  the  strata  is  as  in  the  subjoiaed  ideal 
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In  the  greater  part  of  the  Hoosac  range,  the  strata  of  gneiss  snd 
mica  slate  are  nearly  perpendicular  in  their  dip.  As  we  descend  tli»l 
mountain  into  the  valley  of  Berkshire,  we  strike  first  a  range  oi 
quartz  rock,  whose  stratification  is  very  obscure,  and  which  mor«i»er 
is  much  hidden  by  diluvium ;  so  that  the  junction  between  this  rock 
and  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss  of  the  Hoosac  range,  is  rarely  if  ev« 
exhibited.  As  we  proceed  west,  we  find  successive  and  sometiuu* 
inter]  ami  noted  strata  of  limestone,  and  mica  slats  ;  whose  con- 
nection with  the  Hoosac  range  is  no  where  presented,  as  nearly  iU 
the  larger  streams  of  water  and  the  vallies  run  in  the  direction  of  the  ■ 
strata.  Now  may  not  the  strata  of  Berkshire  valley  rest  unconforn* 
bly  on  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss  of  the  Hoosac  range  i  Certain  it  0 
that  the  dip  of  the  former,  although  in  the  same  direction,  is  consid' 
erabiy  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  may  be,  also,  that  another  se- 
ries of  strata  fiirthcr  west,  {ex.  gr.  the  clay  slate,  transiticm  limottonc 
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and  graywacke,)  rest  anconformably  on  the  edges  of  the  rocks  in  the 
▼alley  of  Berkshire,  which  may  pass  under  this  series,  as  the  older 
mica  slate,  perhaps,  does  under  the  quartz  rock  and  limestone,  as  ex- 
hibited on  the  sketch :  or  perhaps  the  rocks  of  Berkshire  valley  lie 
in  a  basin,  whose  eastern  side  is  the  Hoosac  range,  and  whose  west- 
em  side  is  the  Tacconic  range.  Then  perhaps  the  transition  lime- 
stone, clay  slate,  and  graywacke,  may  fill  a  second  basin  farther  west. 
Another  series,  perhaps,  was  deposited  in  a  third  basin  still  farther 
west  ;*  and  so  on  till  all  the  earlier  rocks  are  included. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  rendered  more  probable  from  a  fact  which 
may  be  learnt  by  examining  the  sections  appended  to  this  report, 
(Plates  XVII.  and  XVIII.)  that  the  prevailing  dip  of  the  rocks  in 
Massachusetts  is  towards  the  east.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
there  any  more  difficulty  in  regarding  the  rocks  of  Berkshire  valley 
as  resting  unconformably  on  the  older  strata,  than  there  is  in  respect 
to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  which  has  an 
easterly  dip,  like  the  subjacent  rocks  ?  The  very  great  difference  of 
mineral  character,  between  the  newer  and  the  older  rocks  of  the  latter 
valley,  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  regard  the  newer 
as  unconformable  to  the  older:  whereas  in  Berkshire,  all  the 
rocks  appear  to  belong  to  the  oldest  class  ;  that  is,  they  are  highly 
crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains.  And  then  the  difference 
of  inclination  between  the  varieties  of  the  rocks  in  Berkshire  valley, 
is  much  less  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  be  a  poor  geologist,  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  often  far 
greater  difference  in  position  and  mineral  character  between  many 
members  of  the  primitive  class,  than  between  some  members  of  that 
class  and  others  of  the  transition,  or  even  of  the  secondary  class.  So 
that  the  apparently  primitive  character  of  the  rocks  of  Berkshire 
valley,  is  but  a  feeble  objection  against  their  resting  unconformably 
on  those  of  Hoosac  mountain. 

The  greatest  difficulty  •which  I  find  in  the  way  of  admitting  the 
hypothesis  above  suggested,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  change  from  the 
older  to  the  newer  rocks,  as  one  proceeds  westerly  across  Berkshire 
county,  seems  to  be  gradual :  whereas  on  this^hypothesis,  we  should 
suppose,  that  since  the  rocks  dip  to  the  east,  the  oldest  members  of  a 
series  ought  to  be  found  on  the  western  margin  of  the  several  sup- 
posed basins ;  and  that  the  change  ought  to  be  sudden  and  great  in 
passing  into  the  basin  next  west.  But  so  difierent  does  the  limestone 
of  the  western  part  of  Berkshire  appear  from  that  in  the  eastern  part, 
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ihat  Mr.  Eaton  proposes  to  give  the  two  rarieties  disiinct  BaiMS, 
founded  entirely  on  their  mineral  characters,  that  in  the  eastern 
part  being  decidedly  the  oldest.  I  think,  however,  ihal  in  con- 
sidering [his  question,  we  ougiil  lo  leave  out  of  the  account  every 
bed  of  liiaestone  occurring  in  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  of  the 
Hoosac  range;  since  this  is  untiuesiionably  the  oldest  of  the  saccharins 
limesione.  And  perhaps  the  remaining  portions  of  (his  rock  may  be 
found  to  belong  to  a  single  deposit.  At  any  rale.  1  regard  it  as  prema- 
ture to  assign  a  diatinct  name  to  any  part  of  this  limestone  range,  until 
one  part  can  be  proved  to  Lave  a  different  position,  in  relation  to  other 
rocks,  from  the  other.  For  after  what  Dr.  MaccuUock  has  written 
on  this  subject,  in  his  Geology  of  the  Western  Islands,  and  in  his  Sj-s- 
lem  of  Cieology,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  mineral  characters  aloot 
can  rarely  determine  even  the  class  to  which  limestone  belongs. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  1  have  suggested  to  the  hy- 
pothesis under  consideration,  I  know  of  no  better  eirplanation  of  thii 
anomalous  case.  I  am  sustained  in  this  opinion  by  thai  of  Dr.  Em* 
mons,  of  Williams  College,  whose  acuteness  of  obserration  and  ac- 
curacy of  discrimination  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  hi» 
lory,  are  well  known.  It  ia  lo  be  hoped  that  either  he,  or  Prot 
Dewey,  whose  local  situations  and  geological  experience  give  then 
great  facilities  for  examining  the  point,  will  ascertain  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  thus  solve  an  interesting  geological  problem.  Since 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  1  have  not  fell  justiJied  by  my  com- 
mission in  devoting  the  time  and  expense  requisite  to  its  solution: 
since  the  examinations  would  delay  this  Report  another  year. 

The  Berkshire  limestone  passes  through  numerous  gradations  of 
texture  and  color,  from  the  snow  white,  coarsely  granular  and  crys-  , 
talline  rariely  in  Adams,  to  the  while  almost  sandy  dolomite  of  Shef- 
field, and  to  the  dark  gray  almost  compact  variety  in  Williamstown, 
and  to  the  variety  even  darker  of  West  Siockbridge,  The  apecimeni 
that  have  been  polished  (Noa.  428  to  442,)  will  show  the  principal 
varieties  of  marble  thence  derived.  The  clouded  varieties,  although 
very  rich,  are  less  esteemed  as  marbles,  £  believe,  than  the  snow 
white,  on  account  of  iheir  liability  lo  be  shaky.  This  tendency  re- 
sults from  the  nature  of  these  varieties;  compoiied  as  they  seem  gen- 
eraUy  to  be,  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  sluie.  The  different  vs- 
rietiea  are  frequently  intcrstratilied  at  the  same  quarry. 

A  large  proportion  of  ihe  Berkshire  limestone,  especially  along 
ila  western  borders,  is  the  magnesian.     In  Williamstown  tliia  occurs 
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erystallized,  or  as  rhomb  spar :  in  Bennington,  Adams,  Lee,  Pitts- 
field,  Stockbridge,  Great  Harrington,  New  Marlborough,  Sheffield, 
and  indeed  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  county,  it  occurs  either 
coarsely  granular,  and  of  a  crystalline  structure ;  or  so  finely  granular 
as  to  be  pulverulent.  This  latter  variety,  which  is  genuine  dolomite, 
abounds  most  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  especially  in  Sheffield, 
where,  according  to  Prof  Dewey,  it  is  sometimes  fetid.  In  Canaan  in 
Connecticut,  which  lies  contiguous  to  Sheffield,  this  dolomite,  which 
is  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  disintegrates  abundantly ;  leaving  in  many 
places,  loose  crystals  of  white  augite  and  tremolite,  wl^ch  have  fallen 
out.     In  other  places,  as  in  Stockbridge,  it  is  of  a  gray  color. 

This  appears  to  be  the  oldest  variety  of  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime  that  has  been  found ;  corresponding  to  that  described  by  Beu- 
dant,  as  occurring  in  St.  Gothard,  interstratified  with  mica  slate.* 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  limestone  in  West  Stockbridge, 
Lanesborough,  and  New  Ashford,  is  flexible  and  elastic.  Slabs 
of  it  a  few  feet  long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  show 
these  properties  very  distinctly  by  supporting  the  ends,  especially  If 
they  are  thoroughly  wet.  Generally  the  grain  of  this  variety  is 
coarse  and  the  structure  rather  loose ;  though  sometimes  it  is  fine 
grained.  Usually  it  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  red ;  but  some- 
times gray  and  dark  colored.  According  to  Prof  Dewey,  it  is  the 
common,  and  not  a  magnesian  carbonate.  The  slab  in  the  collection 
(No.  501)  is  from  New  Ashford;  where  it  is  abundant.  Its  peculiar 
properties  seem  to  depend  upon  the  agency  of  water :  and  there  are 
numerous  facts  that  render  it  probable,  that  many  of  the  rocks  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  are  rendered  soft  and  flexible  by  this  same 
agent :  so  that  although  marble  and  sandstone  that  will  retain  their 
flexibility  afler  being  quarried,  are  rare,  yet  probably  deep  in  the 
earth's  crust  they  are  abundant. 

The  non-magt^esian  as  well  as  the  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime 
in  this  county,  is  oflen  fetid.  In  Stotkbridge,  this  is  ;3ometimes  the 
case  with  that  which  is  white  and  coarsely  granular :  in  Williams- 
town,  this  variety  is  dark  colored  and  fine  grained,  and  in  Benning- 
ton, it  is  nearly  black. 

The  origin  of  the  fetid  odor  in  limestone,  quartz,  &c.  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  The  natural  explanation  imputes  it  to  animal 
matter,  which  has  been  imprisoned  since  the  original  formation  of 

*  Mineralogie,  Tom.  1,  p.  592. 
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the  rock  ;  and  which  ia  liberaled  in  a  gaseous  rorm  by  friction  oi 
blow.  The  odor  is  commonly  said  lo  be  that  of  sulphuretted  hydro 
gen ;  though  I  confess  i  do  not  perceive  much  resemblance, 
even  if  this  be  the  cose,  putrescent  animal  mailer  would  fnmish  thil 
gas  abundantly.-  And  if  we  adopt  the  opinion  maintaiued  by  some 
very  able  geologists,  thai  all,  or  nearly  all  limestones  were  produced 
from  living  beings,  we  can  easily  understand  whence  this  anitmi] 
matter  proceeded. 

In  general  the  strata  of  the  Berkshire  limestone  have  a  dip  toward)  . 
the  east,  between  15°  and  30°.  In  some  instances  it  is  greater ; 
Prof  Dewey,  from  whose  account  of  the  Geology  of  Berkshire 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I  have  derived  much  assistance, 
says,  that  at  the  base  of  Saddle  mountain,  on  the  northwest  side,  sonM 
of  the  limestone  dips  to  the  west,  and  some  is  perpendicular,  allhougb 
the  prevailing  dip  is  to  the  easL  He  has  given  also,  in  lb«  sanu 
work,  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  singular  conformalion  of  iht 
limestone  strata  near  the  College  in  Williamstown,'  Not  improba- 
bly this  is  only  an  example  of  a  concretionary  structure  on  a  lnrg» 
scale ;  though  possibly  it  might  have  resulted  from  mechanical  agen- 
cies in  early  times. 

I  have  never  sees  either  a  mass  of  granite  or  of  trap,  or  any  other 
unstratified  rock,  in  contact  with  this  limestone;  though  not  improba- 
bly suoh  junctions  may  be  found.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  lii> 
shifting  of  a  vein  of  white  carbonnle  of  lime,  in  a  slab  of  light  gni^ 
marble,  five  fed  long  and  three  feet  wide,  taken  from  a  quarry  in 


New  Ashford.  a,  a,  is  the  vein  of  tho  carbonate  of  lime,  and  rf  iJ,  ' 
somewhat  wedge  shaped  mass  of  dark  gray  limeslono,  6ve  inches 
wide  at  its  base,  which  is  twice  cut  olH;  once  by  each  separate  portion 
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of  the  vein.  At  present  there  is  no  seam  at  all  in  the  slab,  and  ap- 
parently it  would  not  break  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  in 
another.  As  to  the  strip  of  darker  limestone,  d  d^  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  presence,  than  for  any  other  case'  of 
close  union  between  different  varieties  of  a  rock.  But  if  we  suppose 
the  two  veins,  a,  a,  to  have  been  once  united  endwise,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  been  so  slidden  as  to  be 
brought  into  their  present  condition.  Dr.  Macculloch  has  described 
a  similar  case  of  disturbance  in  a  slab  of  marble  from  Ireland  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.*  But  in  that  case' it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  fragments  of  the  vein,  by  a  series  of 
slides,  might  have  been  displaced  in  the  manner  exhibited  upon  his 
drawing.  In  the  present  case,  however,  I  despair  of  being  able  to 
explain  that  sort  of  double  echelUm  movement,  by  which  both  the 
vein  and  the  dark  mass  of  limestone  have  been  displaced. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  case  the  limestone  of  Berkshire  county 
forms  hills  of  any  considerable  altitude.  In  general  mica  slate, 
>with  quartz  rock,  composes  the  peaks  and  ridges  so  striking  and 
sometimes  so  lofly,  in  the  great  valley  of  this  county.  Whether  the 
low  level  of  the  basset  edges  of  the  limestone  results  from  the  greater 
liability  of  this  rock  to  be  worn  away,  or  from  its  geological  posi- 
tion, I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  though  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  lat- 
ter cause. 

In  general  the  limestone  under  consideration  retains  its  characters 
distinctly  to  the  very  line  of  junction  with  othei^  rocks.  -  But  not  un- 
frequently  the  two  rocks  are  intermixed  near  the  place  of  contact. 
The  dark  gray  limestones,  as  already  remarked,  appear  to  contain 
a  mixture  of  argillaceous  slate.  Frequently  we  find  scales  of  mica 
disseminated  in  the  limestones,  and  thin  layers  of  talc.  Where  the 
limestone  comes  in  contact  with  mica  slate,  in  Canaan,  Ct.  we  find  a 
mixture  in  almost  equal  proportions,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mica,  and 
quartz.  (No.  456.)  • 

In  Stockbridge  and  the  south  part  of  Lee,  two  or  three  varieties  of 
limestone  occur  of  rather  a  peculiar  character.  The  most  abundant 
of  these  has  externally  a  dark  gray  color,  occasioned  by  one  or  two 
foreign  minerals,  which  do  not  decompose  so  rapidly  as  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime.     When  the  specimens  are  broken,  the  fresh  surface  is 
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yellowish.  What  the  disseminated  minerals  are,  I  hare  not  ascer- 
tained. Prom  the  general  ospect  of  this  rock  where  it  has  been 
weathered,  one  would  not  suspect  it  to  be  lime^one;  and  it  scarcely 
exhibits  any  traces  of  slralificalion.  (No.  454.)  On  the  east,  at  ilic 
village  of  South  Lee,  this  rock  is  succeeded  by  white  dolomite,  whose 
strata  dip  west  about  45".  A  roilc  farther  to  the  cost,  ihey  are  per- 
pendicular. 

A  little  east  of  ihe  village  in  Slockbridge,  I  found  specimens  which 
contained  quartz  and  mica,  and  which  appeared  to  be  limestone  pass- 
ing into  mica  slate,  just  as  in  Canaan,  Ct.  (No,  453.)  The  nnu 
rock  I  found  in  the  east  pari  of  Lanesborough.  (No.  457.) 

In  passing  from  West  Slockbridge  to  Chatham.  N.  Y,  we  find  ths 
gray  limestone  traversed  by  innumerable  veins  of  white  quarlx,  m 
that  the  mass  becomes  a  real  breccia.  (No.  453.)  This  rocif  is  quite 
abundant  near  the  lino  of  the  Stale.  As  we  pass  westerly  from  this 
line,  the  limestone  becomes  of  a  darker  color  and  rather  more  com- 
pact, and  alternates  witli  bastard  mica  slale  and  argillaceoua  slate. 
Frequently  this  limestone  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  wbiM 
calcareous  spar,  giving  it  a  striking  appearance,  (No,  453.)  It  ii 
probably  int  erst  ratified  with  graywacke  slate  in  Renssalaer  and  Co- 
lumbia counlies,  N,  Y, 

I  have  already  mentioned  iho  crystallized  tremolites  and  white  aa- 
gitu  found  in  the  dolomite  of  Canaan.  The  same  minerals  occur  in 
ihe  same  variety  of  rocknl  Muddy  Brook  in  Great  Barrington.  an4 
in  New  Marlborough,  and  the  former  in  the  south  part  of  Lee  and  in 
Sheffield,  In  the  Uth  vol.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I 
have  described  four  modifications  of  the  secondary  forms  of  the  au- 
gite  ;  and  Prof  Dewey,  in  ihe  8th  vol.  of  the  same  Journal,  mentions 
a  fifth.  In  Great  Barrington,  the  tremoHie  is  found  in  beauiiful 
bladed  crystals.  This  mineral  is  often  delicately  fibrous,  and  some- 
times radiated.  Indeed,  ail  the  varielies  are  found  at  these  localities 
In  Sheffield  the  fibres  are  sometimes  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  em- 
brace  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  These  iibrous  masses  are  mtatakeit 
for  petrified  wood ;  to  which,  indeed,  they  bear  a  striking  rcwin- 
blance, 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  often  found  crystallized  in  this  rock  in  t»: 
bular,  lenticular,  &c,  crystals.  It  is  also  more  frequently  found  la- 
minated. The  agaric  mineral,  it  is  said,  is  found  in  a  cave  in  Wert 
Stockbridge,     Concreted  carbonate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  different 
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caverns  that  have  been  described  in  the  second  part  of  this  report. 
Some  of  the  springs  in  Williamstown  deposite  calcareous  tufa. 

According  to  Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  yellow  tourmaline  has 
been  found  in  Dalton,  near  the  Housatonic,  in  granular  limestone. 

Blanford  Limestone. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  my  Re- 
port, Mr.  Simeon  Shurtlefif  of  Blanford  discovered  a  bed  of  serpen- 
tine in  the  northwest  part  of  that  town,  and  in  the  vicinity,  a  bed  of 
liniestone.  The  former  rock  will  be  described  in  another  connection. 
The  latter  will  be  noticed  here.  Since  their  discovery,  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  them  personally:  but  for  the  specimens  in 
the  collection,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Shurtlefif. 

The  bed  of  serpentine  is  about  four  miles  northwest  of  Blanford 
meeting  house,  on  the  northeast  side  of  a  pond.  Immediately  on  the 
west  it  is  succeeded  by  hornblende  slate,  which  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  and  then  succeeds  granitic  gneiss.  The  limestone  is  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  serpentine,  and  about  the  same  distance  as  the  ser- 
pentine, east  of  the  granitic  gneiss :  and  although  no  hornblende  slate 
appears  between  them,  at  the  surface,  probably  it  exists  there.  In- 
deed, no  rock  exceptMiluvium  is  seen  in  place  around  the  limestone. 
It  shows  itself  at  the  surface  only  over  a  space  whose  diameter  is 
about  a  rod.  Its  stratification  is  indistinct ;  though  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  parallel  division,  corresponding  to  a  plane  which  runs  east 
and  west,  and  dips  south  about  45^. 

This  limestone  is  coarsely  granular,  white,  and  crystalline ;  though 
it  is  mixed  with  a  foreign  mineral,  perhaps  augite,  in  considerable 
quantity ;  and  this  may  prevent  its  being  profitably  reduced  to  quick- 
lime. It  is  well  worth  the  trial,  however,  in  a  region  where  no  lime 
stone  is  found.     (Nos.  477,  478.) 

No.  476  was  broken  from  a  coarsely  granular  limestone  bowlder 
near  the  meeting  house  in  Blanford.  It  contains  numerous  plates 
of  graphite  disseminated  through  the  mass,  and  much  resembles 
specimens  that  I  have  seen  from  the  shores  of  lake  Champlain  :  Nor 
should  I  think  it  strange,  if  it  should  appear  that  this  bowlder  was 
brought  from  thence  by  the  diluvial  current,  which,  as  I  have  shown 
in  another  place,  once  swept  over  the  western  part  of  the  State  from 
the  northwest. 

Micaceous  Limesto7ie. 

This  rock  might  very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  mica 

slate :  for  usually  it  contains  both  mica  and  quartz,  the  latter  always  j 
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ich  of  il  is  merely  mica  slate  which  taVea  carlionate  of  lime 
When  the  carbonate  is  in  small  ])roportion,  iha 
;  of  the  mica  slate  remains:  but  when  the  mien 
I,  llie  slaty  structure  bIgo  vanishes,  ihongh  still  iht 
the  dip  and  direction  conforming  lo  those  of  iha 
mica  slate,  Il  forms  numerous  beds  in  the  extensive  tract  of  mica 
slate  on  the  western  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut;  espe- 
cially along  the  eastern  border  of  the  mica  slate,  from  Whatcly  north- 
wards, Several  beds  are  marked  on  the  map,  merely  to  indicate  ihsl 
they  are  numerous,  but  without  any  intention  of  gi'nng  ihem  theit 
true  situniion  and  extent.  In  some  places,  as  in  Whalely,  these  beJs 
occupy  half  the  surface;  but  in  general  the  mica  slate  greatly  pre- 
dominates, and  for  miles  the  limestone  disappears,  (Nos.  459  to  4G7.) 

The  three  varieties  of  this  limestone  from  Conway  and  Whatrly, 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  as  having  been  analysed, 
contain  respectively  58,  67,  and  78  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
More  recently  I  have  examined  in  the  same  manner  a  specimen  from 
Southampton,  containing  only  40  per  cent  Another  specimen  from 
Williamsburg,  from  a  bowlder  to  which  was  attached  a  mass  of  mi- 
ca slate,  yielded  03  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  It  also  con- 
tained magnesia,  since  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  was  milky.  Il  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  this  specimen,  (Nos,  468,  469.)  ought  B 
be  connected  with  the  micaceous  limestone  under  consi deration. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  in  this  rock  is  very  liable  lo  be  separaleil 
from  the  mica  and  silex  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  so  as  to 
leave  the  surface  of  the  rock  coated  over  with  a  gray  porous  niaW 
sometimes  even  several  inches  thick.     (No.  467.) 

This  rock  is  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  granite.  (No.  4GS.) 
The  tortuosities  of  some  of  these  veins  is  remarkable  ;  of  which  tt- 
amples  will  be  given  when  1  come  to  describe  granite.  I  have  nol 
generally  observed  any  very  striking  effects  produced  upon  the  limfr 
stone  by  its  proximity  to  granite.  In  one  case,  however,  if  I  mistake 
nol,  a  large  quantity  of  argentine  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
ihe  granite  on  the  limestone.  In  a  very  wild  and  unfrequented  spot 
in  the  northeast  part  of  West  Hampton,  (not  Jn  the  south  part  of 
Williamsburg,  as  all  the  authorities  state,)  a  huge  mass  of  coar« 
granite  lies  in  a  valley,  apparently  in  situ.  At  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, which  is  represented  on  the  following  sketch,  and  which  is  m 
uneven  perpendicular  wall  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  project  lie  eApn 
of  schis'ose  rocks ;  most  of  which  is  mica  slate,  but  a  part  is  mica- 


ccoua  limestone.  These  rocks  appear  to  be  merely  the  fragmaats 
which  adhered  lo  the  granite,  when  it  was  raised  through  the  slatea,  or 
when  these  were  torn  off  from  the  granite.  Most  of  the  layers  are 
perpendicular  :  but  some  of  them  towards  the  eastern  aide,  are  much 
bent  aad  becomealmost  horizontal.  Here  the  argentine,  an,  appears, 
lying  for  iho  moat  part  between  the  slate  and  the  granite ;  penetrating 
both  rocks,  indeed,  a  short  distance,  but  not  forming  what  ought  to 
be  called  a  vein  in  either.  It  docs  not  enter  the  granite,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  but  a  few  inches.  And  it  is  that  part  of  the  slate 
which  lies  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  argentine  which  is  micaceous  lime- 
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f  my  hypothesis  ia,  that  when  the  granite  was  protruded  into 
e  mica  slate  and  coarse  limestone,  while  in  a  melted  stale,  its  heat 
by  decoiu position  or  sublimation,  or  both,  forced  the  carbonate  of  lime 
into  the  cavities  that  were  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  rocks, 
where  it  assumed  the  form  of  that  very  pure  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime  called  argtiUinc,  or  slaU  spar.  Whether  its  intrusion  among 
the  sinuosities  of  mica  slate  caused  it  for  the  most  part  to  assume  a 
simitar  structure,  1  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  Not  do  1  feel  much 
confidence  in  any  part  of  this  hypothesis,  though  it  seems  to  me  wor- 
thy of  consideration. 

In  Vermont  limestone  is  found  among  the  layers  of  argillaceous 
shite.  Here  it  is  destitute  of  mica,  and  is  mixed  with  the  argillace- 
ous slate  in  such  proportion  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
it,  except  by  its  effervescence  with  acids  ;  yet  it  appears  lo  be  closely 
allied  to  micaceous  liinL'Slouc. 
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Limestone  of  Wkitingkam^  Vt. 

This  bed  of  Limestone,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  approaches 
nearly  or  quite  Co  the  north  line  of  Massachusetts,  and  lies  near  the 
junction  of  a  range  of  talcose  slate  and  gneiss.  It  is  stratified,  and 
the  dip  is  not  ht  from  olV*  west,  the  direction  being  north  and  sonth. 
By  tbllofring-  doim  a  small  tributary  of  Deerfield  river,  which  has 
laid  bare  thi:?  limestone  in  the  southwest  part  of  Whitingham,  a  good 
opportunity  is  atiR>rded  for  examining  its  characters.  It  is  white 
and  decidedly  crystalline,  though  often  containing  bronze  colored 
mica,  and  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  in  small  plates.  I  found  associ- 
a^  with  it,  also,  actynolite,  common  augite,  and  musslta  Though 
a  mile  or  two  in  length,  the  breadth  of  the  bed  is  very  inconsiderableL 
Its  geological  associations  render  it  certain  that  this  is  one  of  the  old- 
t*sl  varieties  of  limestone. 

About  1(>  miles  north  of  this  bed,  at  the  iron  and  gold  mine  in 
Somerset,  is  a  very  elegant  variety  of  dolomite,  occurring  in  beds  in 
talcose  slate.  Some  of  it  exceedingly  resembles  the  purest'  loaf  su- 
gar. (Nos.  483,  484.) 

Limestone  in  Bolton^  Boxborough^  Littleton,  Acton,  Carlisle,  amd 

Chelmsford, 

The  geological  situation  of  these  limestone  masses  and  their  min- 
ernl  characters  are  so  similar,  that  one  description  will  embrace  them 
all.  They  all  correspond  to  the  description  which  Dr.  Macculloch 
gives  of  the  limestone  of  Tirey,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  improperly  called  a  bed,  as  it  is  ody  an 
irregular  rock  lying  among  the  gneiss  without  stratification  or  con- 
tinuity. In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  greater  number  of  primary 
limestones  found  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  largo  nodule."*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  all  these  masses 
are  in  a  gneiss  formation,  which,  however,  often  passes  into  mica 
slate,  and  contains  numerous  protrusions  and  veins  of  granite.  The 
dip  and  direction  of  the  gneiss  surrounding  the  limestone  are  visible 
at  nearly  all  the  quarries :  but  the  limestone  itself  rarely  exhibits  any 
distinct  marks  of  stratification.  And  as  every  one  of  these  localities 
contains  a  quarry,  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  for  examining  the 
structure  of  the  rocks. 


*  Wetiern  lalandi,  Vol.  1.  p.  48. 
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In  my  own  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  want  of  strat- 
ification results  from  the  agency  of  granite.  At  any  rate,  if  this  be 
admitted  to  be  a  rock  of  igneous  origin,  its  contiguity  to  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone, while  yet  in  a  melted  condition,  will  explain  the  obliteration  in 
that  bed  of  the  stratified  structure :  and  I  can  imagine  no  other  cause 
atmX  will  explain  it  I  did  not  observe,  indeed,  the  contact  of  granite 
with  the  limestone,  except  at  the  principal,  or  north  quarry  in  Bolton. 
But  at  that  place  the  stratified  structure  is  more  completely  destroyed 
than  at  any  other.  Yet  I  did  not  search  for  granite  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  other  massiss  of  limestone,'  as  my  attention  was  not  till  recently 
particularly  called  to  this  subject ;  and  probably  it  may  be  found  near 
most  of  them,  if  not  concealed  by  the  soil.  Or  if  not,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  gneiss  has  been  subject^to  a  degree  of  heat  little  inferior 
to  a  melting  heat 

Nearly  all  the  limestone  at  these  quarries  is  coarsely  granular  and 
highly  crystalline.  It  is  almost  uniformly  fetid  also ;  sometimes  so 
much  so  as  to  produce  nausea  when  struck,  in  a  stomach  of  much 
sensibility.  This  was  very  unexpected  to  me  in  limestone  of  such 
great  relative  'age ;  the  fetid  limestones  of  Europe  being  almost  ex- 
clusively found  in  secondary  rocks. 

Although  but  a  single  bed  of  limestone  is  marked  upon  the  map  in 
each  of  the  towns  mentioned  above,  yet  in  most  of  them  there  are 
seTeral ;  some  of  them  one  or  two  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
In  Bolton  are  two,  in  Boxborough  one,  in  Littleton  three,  in  Acton 
one,  in  Carlisle  two  or  three,  and  in  Chelmsford  two  or  three.  Not 
improbably  others  exist  in  the  neighboring  towns,  which  escaped  my 
notice. 

The  simple  minerals  imbedded  in  this  limestone  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  In  general,  specimens  from  tfie  different  localities  can- 
not be  distinguished ;  though  particular  minerals  are  more  perfectly 
developed  at  one  place  than  at  others ;  and  one  or  two,  perhaps,  are 
foand  only  at  one  quarry.  The  most  common  and  abundant  mineral 
is  scapolite.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  compact ;  and  at  all  the 
localities  above  referred  to.  The  crystallized  variety  is  most  abun- 
dant at  Bolton,  Boxborough,  Chelmsford,  and  Littleton ;  particularly 
at  the  two  first  named  places.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  transpar- 
ent, more  commonly  opaque  and  white,  having  begun  to  decompose. 
Sometimes  the  crystal  exhibits  the  primary  form,  or  a  right  square 
prism,  acuminated  by  four  planes  set  on  the  lateral  planes.  More 
commonly,  however,  the  lateral  edges  are  slightly  truncated.     Some 
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at  these  crj-stals  are  one  or  even  two  inches  in  diameter;  Ihongh  in 
such  cases  generally  imperfecL  Often  this  mineral  is  compact,  and 
the  color  either  white  or  lilac  red.  This  red  color,  however,  occun 
also  in  that  which  exhibits  an  aggregution  of  prisms.  Bolton  and 
HoxboTOugh  yield  an  abundance  of  this  beautiful  variety. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mineral  from  Bolton  described  by  Mr, 
Brooke,  under  the  name  of  Nuttallite,  is  only  a  ^-ariety  of  scapolite. 

Augite,  actynolite,  pargasite.  and  radiated,  fibrous, and  brown  horfr 
blende,  are  among  the  minerals  found  in  this  limestone ;  the  two  fini 
at  all  the  localities,  the  third  at  Carlisle  and  Boxborough;  and  iht 
fourth,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  at  BollotL 

Phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  in  hexahedral  crystals,  but  more 
commonly  massive,  is  found  at  Bolton,  Boxborough,  and  Littletoni 
usually  in  scapolile.     Its  colors  are  green  and  purple. 

Spinelle,  dark  green  and  grayish  blue,  occurs  at  Bolton,  Boxboi- 
ough,  and  Acton,  both  massive  and  in  regular  oclahedra.  Some  of 
the  specimens  at  Boxborough,  incline  to  rose  red ;  and  in  the  opioioD 
of  Mr.  Nutiall.  are  the  genuine  spinelle  ruby. 

Genuine  petalite,  (from  which  lithia  has  been  obtained.)  exists  at 
the  south  quarry  at  Bolton,  associated  with  the  scapolite. 

At  Chelmsford  small  messes  of  black  serpentine  occur  in  the  lime- 
stone,  and  at  Littleton  of  a  lively  green  colour. 

At  Carlisle,  close  by  the  turnpike  from  Concord  to  Groton,  Pint 
Webster  discovered  a  few  years  since,  a  splendid  garnet,  which  i> 
probably  a  cinnamon  stone.  The  specimens  which  can  now  bo  cb- 
toined,  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  richness  of  some  of  those  which 
e  first  procured.  Probably  extensive  exploration  might  bring  to 
light  finer  specimens,     The  same  mineral  is  found  at  Boxborough. 

At  Bohon  rhomb  spar  occurs:  and  both  there  and  at  Boxborougth 
a  beautiful  variety  of  flesh  colored  calcareous  spar  in  foliated  masso. 

At  Bolton,  also,  a  new  mineral  has  been  discovered,  which  Dr. 
Thomson  has  denominated  from  its  chemical  composition,  BitiUeatt 
of  Miigmtiiii  and  Mr.  Shepard,  with  reference  to  its  locality,  calls  it 
BoUonitt*  It  occurs  in  foliated  mosses  in  thu  limestone.  (Nos.  521, 
522.) 

In  the  same  place,  sphene,  or  silico-calcatcous  oxide  of  titanium  ■> 
not  an  uncommon  mineral  at  the  south  quarry  —  in  distinct  crystals. 
Tremoliie.  also,  is  said  to  occur  there  in  fibrous  masses :    also  goAo- 
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linite,  according  to  Professor  Webster:  also  talc  in  veins  at  Bolton 
IS  well  as  at  Littleton. 

Very  delicate  and  beautiful  amianthus  is  found  in  veins  in  the 
limestone,  about  two  miles  south  west  of  the  centre  of  Chelmsford. 
The  fibres  are  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  resemble  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  white  silk.  The  same  mineral  in  small 
quantities  is  found  at  Bolton.  (Nos.  523,  524.) 

lAmestatu  in  Smithfield^  R,  I. 

There  are  two  principal  beds  of  this  rock,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
apart;  the  most  easterly  one,  half  a  mile  from  Blackstone  river, 
called  the  Dexter  rock,  and  the  other,  the  Harris  rock.  I  have  ex- 
amined^only  the  latter ;  and  this  occurs  in  that  variety  of  hornblende 
dale,  which  the  Werenians  call  greenstone  slate,  and  transition  or 
primitive  greenstone.  The  slaty  structure  of  a  part  of  the  rock  is 
goite  obvious,  though  to  a  cursory  observer,  most  of  the  mass  resem- 
bles very  much  secondary  greenstone.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Dex- 
ter rock  occurs  in  the  same  slate,  which,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the 
talco-chloritic  slate  of  that  region,  passing  into  hornblende  slate. 
Though  the  parallel  division  of  the  hornblende  slate  be  evident,  yet 
the  limestone  is  destitute  of  stratification ;  forming  an  irregular  mass, 
penetrated  by  projections  from  the  slate.  It  is  white  and  distinctly, 
though  not  very  coarsely  granular  and  crystalline.  Some  of  it  is  do- 
lomite. (Nos.  498  to  500.)  It  may  be,  and  has  been  wrought  as  mar- 
ble ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  large  blocks  without  fissures. 
Sometimes  it  is  clouded.  (No.  497.) 

The  imbedded  minerals  in  this  limestone  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  difierent  from  those  just  described  in  the  limestone  beds  in 
gneiss  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  Smithfield  rock,  talc  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  minerals,  and  it  is  often  of  a  rich  silvery  white 
color,  associated  with  large  prisms  of  rhomb  and  calcareous  spar. 
Some  of  the  nacrite  found  at  the  Dexter  rock  is  beautiful.  Nephrite 
exists  here,  also,  in  veins  and  nodules :  also  limpid  quartz  in  crys- 
tals ;  calcareous  and  brown  spar,  tremolite  and  asbestus. 

If^  as  seems  to  me  extremely  probable,  the  hornblende  rock  in 
which  this  limestone  occurs,  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
powerful  heat,  we  have  a  cause  for  the  want  of  stratification  in  the 
latter.  And  the  occurrence  of  immense  quantities  of  sienitic  granite 
in  the  vicinity,  shows  us  whence  the  heat  might  have  been  derived. 
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In  both  these  places  [he  limestone  is  in  irregular  unstratiGednuiBgei 
in  sienile,  except  that  the  moat  northerly  bed  in  Newbury  is  in  green- 
stone. For  the  most  pari,  the  limeslone  is  either  finely  granular,  or 
compact,  and  while,  That  at  Stoneham  ia  translucent  on  the  edg«i; 
{No,  496.)  and  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  seams  and  cracks  in  i^ 
would  prove  a  very  fine  article  for  statuary  and  other  ornameotil 
purposes.  Two  or  three  quarries  have  been  opened  at  each  of  then 
localities,  only  a  few  rods  apart ;  but  they  are  now  abandoned.  .JU 
Newbury,  the  great  amount  of  foreign  minerals  present  renders  tin 
limestone  of  little  value,  even  for  the  production  of  quicklime. 

Among  these  minerals  precious  and  common  serpentine  predom- 
inate :  and  these  being  disseminated  in  the  granular  limeslooe,  form 
the  ophieaUf  grtnue  of  Brongniart,*  which  he  raenliona  as  occurring 
at  Newbury.t  Specimens  of  this  variety  may  be  seen  among  thow 
that  are  polished  in  the  collection  ;  (Nos.  890  to  899.)  although  th* 
geological  position  of  this  rock,  if  I  have  not  mistaken  it.  is  not 
above  organic  relics  (epizoiquc)  as  that  author  supposes  it  com- 
monly is. 

Another  beautiful  mineral,  often  running  in  veins  through  the 
ophUalce  ffrenue,  OT  the  serpentine,  varying  in  width  from  a  mere 
line  to  half  an  inch,  is  green  amianthus.  When  a  specimen  ii 
newly  fractured,  this  mineral  presents  a  peculiarly  rich  appearance. 
Its  color  is  grass  green  and  yellowish  green.  (No.  872.)  Common 
asbestus  occurs  in  the  same  situation. 

Fibrous  limestone,  or  satin  spar,  occurs  in  the  same  conn«ctioB. 
The  fibres  are  sometimes  four  or  five  inches  long,  though  the  thdi 
of  this  mineral  are  quite  thin, 

Tremolite  in  radiated  masses  is  not  uncommon  in  this  Umestoift 
Epidote  also  occurs  here  in  crystals ;  and  white  and  gray  varietis 
of  compact  feldspar.  Associated  with  the  tremolite  and  epidote,  ii 
found  massive  garnet. 

The  limestone  at  Stoneham  is  not  so  much  mixed  with  other  min- 
erals as  at  Newbury.  It  occasionally,  however,  contains  nephrii*. 
This  mineral  mehs  with  great  facility  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, and  without  difficulty  before  the  common  blowpipe,  into  ■  yd- 
lowish  slag  or  scoria.      Another  grayish  green  mineral  occurs  in 
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nodules  in  thu  limestone,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  sili- 
ceous infusible  mineral  that  has  been  described  by  many  writers  un- 
der the  name  of  hornstone.  But  it  melts  with  ebullition,  not  only 
before  the  compound,  but  also  the  common  blowpipe,  into  a  shining 
black  enamel.  I  suspect  that  epidote  enters  largely  into  its  compo- 
sition. (No.  507.)  It  is  probably  the  allochroite,  mentioned  by  Prof 
Webster  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy,  as  occurring  at 
Stonebam. 

I  am  not  aware  that  limestone  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  entirely  embraced  in  sienite ;  which  is  the  case  at  Stoneham 
and  Newbury,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  At  the  time  I  examined  these 
localities,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  fact,  and  might 
have  been  deceived.  But  I  saw  no  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quar- 
ries, but  sienite :  although,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  ob- 
serve, sometimes  the  sienite  north  of  Boston  possesses  a  limited  slaty 
structure,  forming  a  kind  of  hornblende  slate,  or  greenstone  slate : 
the  unmelted  remnants,  perhaps,  of  the  rocks  out  of  which  the  sienite 
was  formed.  That  this  rock  had  an  igneous  origin,  seems  to  be  at 
this  day.the  prevailing  opinion  of  geologists.  And  admitting  this,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  beds  of  limestone,  that  have  been  described 
above,  are  destitute  of  stratification. 

Origin  of  Limestone. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  as  we  are  taught  by  chemistry, 
may  be  produced  either  by  precipitation  from  aqueous  solution,  or 
by  the  melting  of  uncry stall ized  masses  of  this  substance  under 
strong  pressure :  and  probably  in  both  these  ways  are  we  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  primary  limestone.  Where  this  rock  is  in  reg- 
ular strata,  and  no  tmstratified  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  reasonable 
to  refer  its  origin  to  aqueous  solution  and  crystallization.  But  where 
there  is  evidence  of  the  agency  of  heat,  long  continued,  in  the  irreg- 
ular position  and  unstratified  structure  of  the  limestone,  and  the  jux- 
taposition of  granite,  trap,  ^c. ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  limestones 
deposited  from  water  or  animals,  such  as  chalk,  marl,  compact  lime- 
stone, and  coral  reefs,  may  have  been  melted  and  subsequently  crys- 
tallized. 

Thus  far  most  geologists  agree.  But  another  point  divides  them  ; 
viz.  whether  all  limestones  have  originated  in  organized  substances  ? 
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Dr.  Macculloch*  leans  to'  the  affirmative :  but  another  able  geologist, 
Mr.  Lyell.t  defends  the  negative.  Mr.  Lyell,  however,  does  not  object 
to  the  idea  that  **  every  particle  of  lime  that  now  enters  into  the  cnisl 
of  the  globe,  may  possibly  in  its  turn  Jiave  been  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  life  by  entering  into  the  composition  of  organized  bo- 
dies;" but  to  the  opinion  that  *'  lime  may  be  an  animal  product  com- 
bined by  the  powers  of  vitality  from  some  simple  elements."  Dr. 
Macculloch  thinks  his  views  of  the  subject  rendered  probable,  by  the 
great  increase  of  calcareous  strata  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  series  of 
formations,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  existing  coral  reefs.  But  Mr. 
Lyell  says  that  in  ponds  or  lakes,*  which  are  not  fed  by  springs  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  there  w^ill  be  no  accumulation 
of  shells  producing  tufa  and  shell  marl ;  one  race  of  animals  fur- 
nishing by  their  decomposition  only  calcareous  matter  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  next  generation ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  animals  do  not 
secrete  lime.  And  he  explains  the  greater  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  newer  strata,  by  the  constant  transfer  of  this  matter 
from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  rocks  by  internal  heat  and  springs. 

But  however  this  point  may  be  decided,  it  is  certainly  an  inter- 
esting thought  that  all  existing  limestone  may  have  once  formed  a 
part  of  organized  beings.  That  much  of  it  in  the  secondary  rocks 
did  enter  into  the  composition  of  animals,  is  obvious  from  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  their  remains  now  found  in  such  rocks.  But  why 
are  the  primary  rocks  destitute  of  them  ?  Dr.  Macculloch  says  that 
he  has  found  organic  remains  in  one  instance,  "  in  a  calcareous  quartz 
rock  situated  beneath  gneiss."  But  he  has  also  shown  conclusively 
that  limestones  full  of  organic  remains,  when  in  contact  with  trap, 
are  converted  into  highly  crystalline  masses,  and  the  organic  remains 
entirely  obliterated  for  a  certain  distance  from  the  trap.  Such  a 
change  he  supposes  may  have  been  undergone  by  all  the  primary 
limestones. 

It  is  well  known  that  calcareous  soils  are  of  all  others  most  fertile. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  quantity  of  limestone  on  the  globe  is  in- 
creasing, it  will  follow  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  of  fertility. 
Such  a  view  would  certainly  accord  with  our  ideas  of  the  Divine 
beneficence  :  but  we  should  not  forget  the  danger  of  hasty  inferences 
on  such  subjects. 


♦  System  of  Geology,  vol.  I.  p.  220. 

t  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  2.  p.  298.     London,  1832. 
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8.       SCAPOLITE  ROCK. 


Associated  with  the  limestone  and  mica  slate  of  Berkshire  County, 
which  extend  into  Canaan,  Ct.,  extensive  beds  or  strata  occur,  com- 
posed essentially  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  compact  scapolite.  I  have 
traced  these  strata  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  from  six  to  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  places  from  100  to  150  rods  in  breadth.  And  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  extend  much  farther  in  length ; 
probably  into  Massachusetts  on  the  north  ;  and  I  cannot  judge  how 
for  south.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  could  regard  masses  of  such  ex- 
lent  and  regularly  stratified,  only  as  a  simple  mineral.  And  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  as  to  its  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  new  rock ; 
since  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  scapolite  is  rare  even  as  a  min- 
eral. I  thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  a  compact  variety  of  white 
augite ;  since  this  mineral  does  occur  in  connection  with  the  same 
limestone.  Bat  the  rock  fuses  with  intumescence  and  without  difR- 
culty  into  a  white  enamel :  whereas  I  could  not  melt  the  augite  from 
the  same  locality.  The  following  are  all  the  varieties  of  this  rock 
which  have  yet  fallen  under  my  notice. 

1.  Masses  exhibiting  Aggregations  of  imperfect  Prisms  of  Scapo- 
lite ;  too  imperfect,  however,  to  determine  their  form,  though  the  foli- 
ated structure  is  quite  obvious.  This  rock  is  liable  to  partial  decom- 
position at  its  surface.     I  have  found  it  only  in  bowlders.  (No.  540.) 

2.  Compact  Gray  Scapolite,  exhibiting  a  splintery  fracture.  This 
is  the  most  common  variety.  It  is  very  perfectly  stratified  in  most 
instances,  the  strata  varying  in  width  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  or 
more.  Generally  the  surface  is  partially  decomposed  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  half  an  inch,  resembling  some  varieties  of  anygdaloid,  or 
¥arioIite.  On  account  of  the  evenness  of  its  stratification,  it  forms  an 
excellent  building  stone,  and  is  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan.  Not  unfrequently  these  strata  are  divided  by 
seams  crossing  the  regular  planes  of  stratification  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles. (No.  541.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  Scapolite  and  Dolomite.  The  proportion  of  the 
two  minerals  is  various.  The  limestone  is  most  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion and  leaves  the  scapolite  in  irregular  masses ;  giving  to  the  rock 
a  most  forbidding  aspect.  (No.  542.) 

4.  Compact  Scapolite  Qimrtz  and  Mica.  (No.  543.)  This  appears 
to  be  mica  slate  or  quartz  rock  containing  a  small  proportion  of  scap- 
olite. 
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5.  GranaldT  Qvartz  and  Scapolile,  containing  also  tremolite  and 
augite.  (No.  544.)     This  variety  is  scarcely  worth  noticing. 

The  strata  of  scapolile  rock  in  Canaan  run  in  a  direction  not  fu 
from  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dip  to  the  northeast  at  an  angle 
generally  ae  great  as  45".  The  principal  part  of  the  rock  seems  Is 
lie  between  (he  dolomitic  limestone  beneath,  and  the  mica  slate  above 
which  forms  lolly  ridges  of  mountains  in  Canaan.  I  saw  none  of  ihe 
ecapolite  rock  in  place,  however,  more  than  '200  feet  above  the  lime- 
stone, though  bowlders  of  i(  are  frequently  met  wilh  on  ibe  moun- 
tain east  of  South  Canaan  meeting  house  lo  its  summit,  on  the  road 
to  Norfolk.  I  did  not  see  the  actual  junction  of  the  mica  slate  and 
scapolile  rock,  but  the  dip  and  situation  of  the  two  rocks  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  does  pass  under  the  former.  On  tfae 
lower  side,  the  scnpolile  rock  passes  by  a  gradual  mixture  into  tilt 
limestone ;  ss  the  specimens  will  show.  Upon  the  whole,  the  age  of 
this  rock  is  the  same  as  thai  of  the  Berkshire  limestone,  which  altn- 
nates  with  mica  slate;  and  which  probably  is  not  asoldaa  that  whicb 
alternates  with  gneiss. 

U  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  description  of  this  rock  does  not 
differ  —  except  in  being  more  extended  —  from  thai  which  I  gsveia 
1828,  in  (he  Uih  Vol.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  If  I 
could  have  referred  it  to  any  known  group  of  rocks,  I  should  not 
have  described  it  as  new.    But  this  was  impossible. 


9.     aVARTZ  ROCK, 

Among  the  older  rocks  geologists  have  not  been  able  lo  disco'LT 
any  determinate  order  of  superposition  ;  although  each  one  of  theW 
is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  a  particular  connection.  But  the  s«ni« 
rocks  are  also  found  in  several  other  connections,  so  as  lo  render  »'' 
attempts  to  fix  their  exact  place  in  the  scale  unsal  is  factory.  OtiT 
rocks  are  as  unmanageable  in  this  respect  as  ihoae  in  Europe,  bntne 
more  so ;  showing  that  the  same  general  causes  have  produced  them  ■ 
on  both  cominents.  I  have  already  shown  that  our  limestones  areof 
various  ages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  quartz  rock,  hornblende  sUie, 
and  some  others.  Amid  this  great  uncerlainty  as  lo  the  place  in  the 
series  which  the  older  rocks  ought  to  occupy,  it  is  not  easy  lo  deciJe 
what  is  the  best  order  of  describing  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  I 
do  not  follow  exactly  the  same  order  in  the  account  of  the  rocke 
which  I  am  now  giving,  as  is  followed  in  the  labk'ts  allacbt-d  to  ilie 
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map.  The  order  which  I  now  follow,  and  which  agrees  with  that 
given  on  the  Tabular  View  of  the  Rocks  in  the  Atlas,  accords,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  determine  it,  with  the  order  of  nature :  whereas  on 
the  map,  I  was  obliged  to  have  some  reference  to  convenience  of  ex- 
hibition ;  one  of  the  groups  being  miscellaneous. 

Mineralogical  Characters, 

Quartz  rock  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Macculloch;  and  its  chief 
ingredient,  as  its  name  implies,  is  quartz.  But  it  takes  into  its  com- 
position, mica,  feldspar,  and.  sometimes  blue  schistose  clay.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  found  in  Massachusetts. 

1.  Pure  Quartz,  This  exists  in  several  states.  First,  hyaline, 
white :  generally  in  beds  in  mica  slate.  Secondly,  compact,  white,  or 
reddish,  or  dark  blue ;  in  beds  in  argillaceous  slate.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  this  blue  variety  has,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  coloured 
by  the  slate ;  either  when  first  deposited  from  aqueous  solution,  or 
when  subsequentl}'  melted,  if  it  ever  has  beeb,  by  heat.  Thirdly, 
course,  granular,  color  gray,  or  reddish.  These  are  'the  most  com- 
mon varieties.  Fourthly,  fine,  granular,  or  arenaceous ;  sometimes 
disintegrated  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  white  sand.    (Nos.  545  to  565.) 

2.  Granular  Porous  Quartz^  with  occasional  fragments  of  foliated 
feldspar  and  black  hornblende.  This  is  the  rock  descrcibed  in  the 
first  part  of  my  Report,  under  the  name  of  buhrstone  ;  for  which  it  is 
used.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  rock.  Without  close*  inspection 
it  would  not  be  distingushed  from  the  Paris  buhrstone.  But  it  is  in 
fact  finely  granular ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  occasional  fragments  of  foliated  feldspar  and  hornblende,  rare- 
ly larger  than  a  pea,  and  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 
These  have  evidently  been  subject  to  attrition ;  and  they  give  to  the 
rock  somewhat  of  a  mechanical  texture.  I  have  observed  also  in  this 
rock,  traces  of  mica  slate:  and  the  longest  direction  of  the  pores  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  strata  seams,  and  gives  the  roclc  a  slight 
claim  to  a  slaty  structure.  The  pores  or  cavities  are  rarely  large, 
but  they  are  disseminated  through  the  whole  rock ;  and  most  frequent- 
ly coated  with  a  yellowish  substance,  which  may  be  hydrate  of  iron. 
The  quartz  in  these  cavities  is  slightly  mamillary  sometimes,  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  crystallization.     (No.  567.) 

3.  Quartz  and  Feldspar;  the  former  in  much  the  largest  quantity. 
This  vapety  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  gneiss,  and  not  in 
large  quantity.     (Nos.  571,  593, 600.) 
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4.  Qu/irtz  and  Mica.  This  differs  from  mica  slate,  only  in  the 
predominance  of  the  quartz.  Usually  this  mineral  is  greatly  in  ex- 
cess :  but  occasionally  the  quantity  of  mica  increases  so  much,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  of  particular  specimens  to  which  rock  they  ought 
to  be  referred.  In  such  cases  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  region.  If  mica  slate  predominates,  and 
there  be  not  an  actual  passage  into  decided  quartz  rock,  I  have  thought 
it  useless  to  describe  the  rock  as  quartz  rock,  even  if  for  a  considera- 
ble extent  the  quartz  predominates.  Such  cases  as  this  are  common 
in  the  mica  slate  range  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  to 
Connecticut.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  quartz  rock  predominates,  an 
occasional  excess  of  mica  in  some  of  its  strata  has  not  prevented  me 
from  considering  the  whole  as  quartz  rock. 

The  mica  in  this  variety  is  arranged  in  a  parallel  position,  and  it 
produces  a  schistose  structure ;  though  sometimes  the  laminae  are  so 
thick  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  strata.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  schistose  layers  are  extremely  tortuous  and  very  distinct 
from  the  stratification.  I  have  observed  this  circumstance  only  in 
Berkshire  County,  as  in  Lee.     (Nos.  672,  to  580;  and  587  to  692.) 

5.  Quartz  and  Talc.  Some  of  the  talcose  slate  in  Hawley,  Plain- 
field,  &c,  occasionally  becomes  a  slaty  arenaceous  quartz,  with  seams 
of  greenish  talc.  (No  581  to  683.)  Its  colour  is  white,  and  this  rock, 
seen  at  a  distance  in  Hawley  and  Rowe,  resembles  gneiss.  It  is  ob- 
viously a  member  of  the  talcose  slate  formation ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  described^in  connection  with 
that  formation. 

6.  Quartz  and  Hornblende.  Instead  of  talc,  the  white  arenaceous 
quartz  described  under  the  last  variety,  sometimes  contains  numerous 
distinct  crystals  of  black  hornblende.  (Nos.  584,585.)  It  forms  a 
beautiful  rock,  and  if  it  would  admit  of  a  polish,  might  be  employed 
for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  less  abundant  than  the  preceding  va- 
riety. In  the  gneiss  formation,  there  is  a  variety  in  which  greenish 
hyaline  quartz  contains  flattened  imperfect  crystals  of  actynolite. 
(No.  584.) 

7.  Quartz  and  Argillaceous  Slate,  1  have  observed  this  only  in 
Bernardston,  in  connexion  with  the  encrinal  limestone.  (No.  601,) 
The  quartz  is  white  and  blue,  and  exhibits  a  brecciated  structure.  It 
was  probably  coloured  by  the  slate ;  but  very  few  fragments  or  layers 
of  slate  arc  now  visible. 

8.  Quartzoae  Breccia.     This  consists  of  angular  fragments  of  gran- 
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alar  quartz,  connected  by  oxide  of  iron ;  or  of  fragments  of  mica  slate, 
surrounded  by  radiated  quartz.  The  variety  found  in  bowlders  in 
Leverett  and  Amherst,  (I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bed  from  which  they 
were  derived  is  in  Leverett,)contains  but  very  little  iron,  scarcely  more 
than  enough  to  give  a  part  of  the  fragments  a  reddish  hue.  (Nos.  602, 
to  608.)  Another  variety  I  have  found  in  Amherst,  in  connection  with 
the  gneiss  formation,  in  which  the  cement  is  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Bat  the  most  interesting  variety  exists  in  numerous  bowlders  along 
the  western  slope  and  base  of  Hoosac  mountain.  It  consists  of  angu- 
lai  fragments  of  white  and  reddish  granular  quartz  cemented  by 
brown  hematite.  (Nos.  604  to  606.)  In  the  cavities  the  hematite  is 
often  iridescent  and  mamillary ;  and  the  coat  investing  the  fragments, 
fibrous.  The  largest  bowlders  of  this  rock  that  I  have  seen,  (6  to  8 
feet  in  diameter,)  occur  on  the^  Pontoosic  turnpike  from  Pittsfield  to 
Springfield,  in  the  south  part  of  Dalton,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hoosac  range. 
But  I  have  never  found  this  rock  in  place.  It  may  be  that  the  loose 
fragments  have  all  proceeded  from  a  huge  vein  of  this  breccia.  But 
firom  their  size  and  abundance,  I  rather  presume  that  this  rock  will  be 
fouiid  as  a  bed  in  the  common  granular  quartz  of  the  Vicinity.  I 
found  one  bowlder  of  this  rock  ten  inches  in  diameter,  in  Southamp- 
ton ;  only  two  or  three  miles  from  Connecticut  river ;  affording  an- 
other proof  of  a  northwesterly  diluvial  current  in  former  times. 

Professor  Dewey  remarks,  that  in  Great  Barrington  and  Shefiield 
the  fragments  of  quartz  are  united  by  a  cement  of  quartz. 

The  most  common  gangue  of  the  lead  and  manganese  ores  in 
Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties,  is  quartz.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
it  is  radiated  quartz  investing  nuclei  of  micaceous  slate.  Thus  is  pro- 
duced a  very  curious  kind  of  breccia.  (No.  608,)  And  since  these 
veins  are  sometimes  6  or  8  feet  thick,  the  quantity  is  great  enough  to 
deserve  a  notice  in  this  connection. 

9.  Quartzose  Conglomerate.  This  consists  of  a  paste  of  quartz  and 
mica,  in  which  are  imbedded  numerous  distinctly  rounded  pebbles  of 
granular  or  hyaline  quartz.  (Nos.  609,  610.)  It  possesses  as  complete- 
ly the  characters  of  a  conglomerate  as  any  of  the  puddingstones  of  the 
secondary  formation.  I  have  never  found  it  in  glace ;  but  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  associated  with  the  quartz  rock  of  Berkshire  county. 
For  its  bowlders  are  not  uncommon  on  the  west  slope  and  the  top  of 
Hoosac  mountain.  In  Windsor  I  found  them  unusually  abundant. 
I  have  even  found  small  bowlders  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  Deer- 
field.     It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Conglomerate  Quartz  Rock 
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of  MaccuIIocL*  Ths  size  of  the  imbedded  pebbles  is  usually  about 
an  inch.  It  greatly  resembles  the  rock  that  constitutes  the  first  ridge 
of  the  mountain  range  on  the  east  side  of  Wyoming  valley,  iu  Wilks- 
barre,  Pennsylvania ;  and  which  there  probably  underlies  the  the  an- 
thracite coal  formation. 

This  rock  being  most  decidedly  mechanical  in  its  texture^  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  age  of  the  quartz  rock,  and  associated  lime- 
stone of  Berkshire  valley,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
series ;  of  which  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  varieties,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  8,  above  de- 
scribed, are  different  from  any  mentioned  by  Dr.  Macculloch«  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  any  writer. 

In  order  to  have  a  complete  view  of  quartz  rock,  as  it  exists  in 
Massachusetts,  we  ought  to  recollect  ihkt  two  varieties  (red  and  blue,) 
have  already  been  described  as  comprehended  in  the  graywacke  for- 
mation. 

Topography  of  Quartz  Rock, 

On  the  map  I  have  represented  all  the  quartz  rock  in  the  State  (ex- 
cept that  connected  with  the  graywacke,)  as  associated  with  mica 
slate,  talcose  slate,  or  gneiss.  It  is  also  more  or  less  connected  with 
other  rocks ;  as  with  limestone  in  Berkshire,  and  with  argillaceoos 
slate  in  Bernardston.  But  in  all  other  cases,  except  in  regard  to 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  it  is  little  more  than  a  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
rocks ;  whereas  the  quartz  rock  alternates  with,  and  passes  impercep- 
tibly into  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  And  in  fact  it  might  be  regarded 
very  properly  as  a  member  of  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  formations. 

In  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  I  have  marked  a  strip  of  quartz 
rock  as  connected  with  the  peculiar  rock  that  prevails  in  that  place, 
and  which  I  venture  to  denominate  talco-chloritic  slate ;  although  its 
characters  are  very  obscure.  Or  rather  the  quartz  rock  lies  between 
this  slate  and  the  graywacke  on  the  east ;  and  I  think  also  that  it  al- 
ternates with  the  talco-chloritic  slate.  In  the  northeast  part  of  the 
town,  it  forms  a  hill  of  considerable  altitude,  of  snowy  whiteness. 
More  westerly  its  color  is  gray,  and  it  is  of  a  coarser  texture. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  feel  confident  that 
even  on  the  second  edition  of  the  geological  map,  and  after  a  re-exami- 
nation of  that  region,  I  have  correctly  delineated  the  rocks  of  Cum- 
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berland  and  its  ▼icinity.  Its  geology  is  certainly  very  intricate,  and 
Jcoerres  the  long  and  careful  study  of  some  one  who  resides  in  the 
ricinitj ;  and  then  it  should  be  exhibited  on  a  map  of  a  larger  scale 
lian  mina  Since  it  is  not  in  Massachusetts,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in 
leroting  so  much  time  as  was  desireable  to  its  examination. 

The  range  of  mica  slate  extending  from  Webster  to  the  month 
it  the  Merrimack,  oflen  passes  into  genuine  quartz  rock,  and  gener-         h 
illy  contains  a  large  proportion  of  quartz.     In  the  south  part  of  this 
range,  in  Webster  especially,  I  noticed  so  much  quartz  rock  that  I 
baipe  represented  a  patch  of  it  on  the  map. 

The  gneiss  formation  on  the  east  of  this  mica  slate,  especially  near 
;he  southeast  part  of  Worcester  county,  is  associated  with  extensive 
itrata  of  quartz  rock.  In  Sutton  and  the  vicinity,  it  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surface ;  and  there  I  have  delineated  this  rock 
Dn  the  map.  I  have  noticed  it  in  several  of  the  towns  northeast  from 
Sutton,  interstratified  with  gneiss  and  hornblende  slate.  In  the  east- 
em  part  of  Franklin  county,  in  New  Salem  and  Warwick,  I  have 
met  with  it  in  strata  of  a  few  feet  wide,  interstratified  with  gneiss. 

Along  the  western  border  of  the  great  gneiss  range  of  Worcester 
county,  is  another  narrow  stratum  of  quartz  rock,  in  some  places 
lasociated  with  the  gneiss,  sometimes  with  hornblende  slate,  and 
sometimes  with  mica  slate.  I  have  represented  it  on  the  map  as  ex- 
tending only  from  Leverett  to  the  north  line  of  the  State,  because  south 
of  this  place  it  is  very  narrow  and  frequently  interrupted.  Mica 
slate  is  commonly  associated  with  this  rock  north  of  Leverett.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Northfield,  Mass.  and  Ver- 
non, Vt.  quartz  rock  forms  one  of  the  members  of  a  series  of  mica 
slate  pas^ng  into  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  and  argillaceous  slate. 
In  Vernon  it  is  liable  to  disintegration  and  has  been  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  In  Berhardston,  where  it  approaches  the  clay 
slate,  as  already  remarked,  it  occasionally  takes  portions  of  that  rock 
into  its  composition.  But  generally  in  Leverett  and  Northfield,  it  is 
that  variety  which  contains  mica. 

Berkshire  county,  however,  contains  the  principal  repository  of 
quartz  rock.  Here  it  is  usually  associated  with  mica  slate ;  and  al- 
though it  is  represented  as  lying  contiguous  to  gneiss,  yet  I  have 
given  my  reasons  elsewhere  for  the  opinion  that  its  position  is  uncon- 
formable to  that  of  the  gneiss.  It  sometimes  forms  hills  of  consider- 
able elevation :  as  Monument  Mountain  in  Stockbridge,  which  is  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  high.     Compared  with  the  mica  slate  and  gneiss 
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however,  this  rock  lies  generally  at  a  low  level ;  correspondiDg  in 
this  respect  with  the  limestone.  The  largest  proportion  of  this  rock 
is  gray  or  reddish  granular  quartz.  In  Cheshire  it  is  extensively 
disintegrated,  so  as  to  form  a  good  sand  for  the  preparation  of  glass. 
For  the  cause  of  this  disintegration  I  have  sought  in  vain.  The 
huhrstone  in  Washington,j[)ear  Pittsfield,  is  another  interesting  vari- 
ety; and  in  the  same  hill  the  granular  quartz  is  quarried  extensively 
for  architectural  purposes,  on  account  of  the  great  regularity  of  its 
stratification.  I  observed  the  variety  containing  mica,  in  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, Canaan,  Ct.  &c. ;  though  this  is  not  the  most  common  variety. 
The  situation  of  the  breccias  and  conglomerates  has  been  already 
pointed  out. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  farther  in  relation  to  the 
quartz  rock  containing  talc  and  hornblende. 

In  connection  with  the  gneiss  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  quartz  rock  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  I  have  noticed  in  s^eral  places,  having  an  agatized  structure. 
That  which  I  found  in  Rochester,  is  quite  beautiful,  (a  polished  speci- 
men of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  collection.)  Some  examination 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part  of  my  Report 
has  led  me  to  suspect  that  this  quartzose  aggregate  is  morre  abundant 
and  extensive  than  \  had  supposed ;  perhaps  extensive  enough  to  de- 
serve a  place  on  the  map. 

Di'p,  Directio7iy  and  Character  of  the  Strata. 

It  requires  in  many  cases  careful  attention  to  discern  seams  of  stra- 
tification in  the  purely  granular  quartz  of  Berkshire  county.  They 
are  never,  however,  wanting  for  any  considerable  extent.  And  rery 
frequently  there  exists  a  set  of  cross  seams,  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  planes  of  stratification.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  quartz 
rock  of  Leverett  and  Norihfield,  in  which  mica  is  sparingly  interlam- 
inated.     (No.577.) 

In  general,  however,  quartz  rock  exhibits  great  distinctness  and 
regularity  of  stratification,  particularly  the  variety  last  mentioned. 
Where  the  mica  is  in  small  quantity,  the  thickness  of  the  strata  is 
considerable  ;  but  as  the  mica  increases  the  layers  are  thinner,  until 
al  length  the  rock  becomes  schistose.  At  the  quarry  in  Washington, 
near  the  huhrstone  locality,  the  stratified  structure  is  beautifully  exhib- 
ited ;  and  it  results  from  a  minute  quantity  of  mica,  in  scales  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.     The  stratification  of  the  huhrstone,  which 
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lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  same  elevation,  is  much  less  dis- 
tinct But  immediately  heneath  this  variety,  the  rock  takes  so  much 
mica  into  its  composition  as  to  become  slaty, — almost  mica  slate  even. 
(No.  691.) 

In  general  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  of  this  rock  corres- 
pond to  those  of  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  with  which  it  is  connected. 
In  Berkshire  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  direction  is  usually 
north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east,  at  rather  a  small  angle.  At  the 
quarry  just  mentioned,  however,  the  dip  is  from  10^  to  15^  westerly; 
but  the  buhrstone  dips  about  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
in  the  quarry  we  find  veins  of  granite,  indicating  the  proximity  of  a 
larger  mass  of  that  rock ;  though  I  did  not  explore  the  surrounding 
region  for  it :  but  I  think  this  fiict  will  afibrd  a  probable  explanation 
of  this  anomaly  in  the  dip  of  the  strata.  In  the  northeast  part  of 
Windsor,  high  up  the  Hoosac  range  of  mountains,  this  rock  dips  north 
about  25**. 

The  quartz  rock  in  Northfield  and  Bernardston,  west  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  dips  from  20^  to  60^  east,  and  runs  north  and  south.  East 
of  the  river,  its  dip  approaches  90^  east.  In  Southborough  its  direc- 
tion is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  its  dip  northerly  and  large.  In  Ox- 
ford and  Webster  its  direction  is  nearly  north  and  south  and  its  dip 
from  20*  to  45*  west ;  though  in  the  west  part  of  Oxford  I  noticed  a 
dip  of  1(P  easterly,  the  rock  being  interstratified  with  gneiss.  In 
Sutton  the  dip  is  from  30^  to  35^  north,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
gneiss  in  the  vicinity. 

Mineral  Contents. 

Scarcely  any  rock  in  Massachusetts  is  so  destitute  of  simple  mine- 
rals as  this ;  unless  we  include  in  it  those  metallic  veins  of  which 
quartz  is  the  gangue.  And  these  may  more  appropriately  be  de- 
scribed under  quartz ;  in  which  rock  these  veins  for  the  most  part  oc- 
cur. Hematite  iron  ore,  forming  the  cement  of  the  quartzose  breccia 
in  Dalton,  is  the  most  interesting  mineral  in  the  quartz  rock.  Sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  also,  has  been  observed  in  small  quantities  in  that 
quartz  rock  which  is  associated  with  talcose  slate  in  Hawley,  &c. 
In  Pittsfield,  Worlhington,  &c.  masses  of  quartz  are  found  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  appear  to  be  genuine  ferruginous  quartz.  Some- 
times this  quartz  passes  into  yellow  jasper,  and  also  into  chalcedony 
and  hornstone,  as  at  Dalton. 
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fragments  were  piled  together,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  in- 
terstices might  have  heen  filled  hy  the  iron  from  solution  in  water. 

The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  those  extensive  metallifer- 
ous veins  that  have  been  referred  to,  whose  gangue  is  quartz,  en- 
closing masses  of  mica  slate  and  forming  a  kind  of  breccia.  But  the 
whole  subject  of  mineral  veins  has  a  great  deal  of  mystery  hanging 
over  it,  and  is  probably  less  understood  than  any  other  department  of 
geology. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  origin  of  the  Washington  buhrstone  ?  We 
have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  French  buhrstone  was  depos- 
ited from  water.  And  that  at  Washington  differs  from  it  chiefly  in 
being  more  arenaceous  and  tender.  Probably,  therefore,  it  had  a 
similar  origin.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  occasional  fragments 
of  feldspar  and  hornblende  which  it  contains  ?  Certainly  these  give 
it  somewhat  of  a  mechanical  character,  and  their  production  and  in- 
troduction are  difficult  to  explain.  Can  it  be,  that  subsequently  to  its 
deposition,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  action  of  a  heat  so  powerful  that 
a  partial  fusion  took  place,  and  a  few  imperfect  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende  were  thus  produced?  That  granite  exists  in  quantity 
not  far  from  this  rock,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fects  already  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  veins  of  it  occur  at  a  quarry  of  quartz  rock  in  the  same 
hill,  and  that  the  strata  at  this  quarry  dip  a  few  degrees  to  the  west, 
while  the  burhstone  dips  about  as  much  to  the  east.  And  this  granite 
might  have  furnished  the  requisite  heat. 

The  conglomerate  quartz  rock  originated  probably  like  other  con- 
glomerates :  that  is,  we  must  first  suppose  an  abrasion  of  existing 
strata,  and  then  a  consolidation  of  the  materials  thus  worn  off)  either 
by  heat  or  simple  desiccation.  In  the  present  case,  heat  was  probably 
an  important  agent.  Otherwise  I  know  not  how  to  explain  the  marks 
of  a  crystalline  structure  which  it  exhibits;  as  much,  indeed,  as  the 
oldest  mica  slate.  But  until  this  rock  is  found  in  place,  it  will  be  use- 
less to  spend  much  time  upon  its  theory. 

The  varieties  of  quartz  rock  associated  with  mica  slate,  talcose 
slate,  and  gneiss,  probably  had  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  these  sev- 
eral rocks.  That  they  have  all  been  acted  upon  powerfully  by  heat, 
I  cannot  doubt ;  but  not  until  after  their  deposition.  I  confess  myself 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  all  these  strata  originally  resembled  our 
present  secondary  strata;  and  that  the  agehcy  of  the  unstratified 
rocks  has  rendered  them  crystalline.     Thus  the  quartz  rock  that  con- 
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tains  some  mica,  might  have  been  originally  a  micaceous  sandstooe. 
But  more  of  this  hypothesis  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  quartz  rock  of  MassachaseUs  cor- 
responds so  closely  with  that  of  Europe.  But  we  shall  find  this  to 
be  the  case  generally  with  our  primary  rocks ;  a  proof  of  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  their  production. 

10.       MICA  SLATE. 

It  is  usual  to  place  this  rock  next  to  gneiss,  or  as  the  second  in  re- 
spect to  age  among  the  stratified  rocks.  And  in  Massachusetts  it  if 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  gneiss.  But  it  is  also  associated 
with  every  other  rock,  as  high  in  the  series  at  least  as  argrillaceoiu 
slate :  I  mean  in  a  conformable  position.  Hence  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  introduce  it  before  tal cose  and  hornblende  slate  and  serpentine; 
because  these  latter  rocks,  in  the  district  under  consideration,  are  con- 
nected, scarcely  without  an  exception,  only  with  gneiss  and  the  oldest 
varieties  of  mica  slate. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  in  respect  to  a  rock  so  common 
and  well  known,  that  its  essential  ingredients  are  quartz  and  mica: 
and  the  anomalies  of  composition  are  fewer  in  this  rock  than  in  most 
others ;  although  the  varieties  of  aspect  are  numerous.  As  I  under- 
stand the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mica  should  be  the 
predominant  ingredient,  in  order  to  constitute  a  rock  mica  slate.  Bat 
in  this  case  we  must  look  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock,  rather  than 
to  hand  specimens  :  for  single  specimens  may  often  exhibit  the  quartz 
in  excess,  and  yet  be  regarded  as  mica  slate.  The  following  varie- 
tie45  of  this  rock  I  have  found  in  Massachusetts. 

1.  Quartz  and  Mica:  the  former  granular  and  laminar ;  the  lat- 
ter in  distinct  scales  and  highly  glistening.  This  variety  is  associ- 
ated with  the  oldest  rocks,  as  granite  and  gneiss ;  and  is  obviously 
more  highly  crystalline  than  the  other  varieties.  The  longitudinal 
arrangement  of  the  mica  gives  this  variety  sometimes  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance.    (Nos.  614  to  626.) 

2.  The  same,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  Feldspar^  and  thna 
passing  into  gneiss.  (Nos.  627  to  636.)  It  is  only  when  the  mica 
greatly  predominates  that  this  rock  can  with  any  propriety  be  denom- 
inated mica  slate. 
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3.  Passing  into  Talcose  Slate,  In  most  cases  the  mica  slate,  un- 
der this  variety,  takes  into  its  composition  scales  of  greenish  talc. 
But  sometimes,  I  apprehend,  the  mica  becomes  tender,  almost  losing 
its  elasticity,  and  very  much  resembling  talc,  from  which  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  distinguish  it  When  the  talc  predominates,  especially 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  mica,  the  rock  then  becomes  talcose  slate. 
(Nos.  637  to  641.) 

4.  Amphibolic  and  Gametiferous  Mica  Slate,  This  variety  takes 
into  its  composition  in  large  proportion,  hornblende  or  garnets;  usu- 
ally both.  From  the  fact  that  those  minerals  are  commonly  found 
together,  I  have  made  only  a  single  variety  include  them  both. 
(Nos.  642  to  645.) 

5.  Staurotidiferous  Mica  Slate.  In  this  rock  the  mica  is  in  very 
fine  scales,  and  it  has  the  general  aspect  of  argillaceous  slate ;  except 
that  when  the  strata  are  viewed  edgewise,  they  exhibit  a  striped  ap- 
pearance in  consequence  of  numerous  layers  of  staurotide,  which 
appear  to  be  coextensive  with  the  layers  of  the  rock.  I  should  not 
have  regarded  this  mineral  as  of  importance  enough  to  constitute  a 
distinct  variety  of  mica  slate,  did  I  not  know  that  extensive  ledges, 
like  the  rock  just  described,  extend  nearly  across  the  whole  of  Mas- 
nchusetts,  through  the  towns  of  Norwich,  Chesterfield,  Goshen, 
Hawley,  and  Heath ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  it  has 
been  traced,  with  some  interruptions,  from  near  Long  Island  Sound 
to  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 
Where  it  crosses  Massachusetts,  however,  it  is  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped.    (No.  646.) 

"  I  wish  here  to  jemark,  that  when  I  coin  a  new  term  to  prefix  to  a 
variety  of  rock,  it  is  rather  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  laconic  definition, 
than  in  the  wish  or  expectation  that  it  will  become  a  permanent  name 
for  the  rock.     Indeed,  mere  varieties  need  no  distinct  names,  excep 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  logical  account  of  a  formation. 

6.  Spangled  Mica  Slate.  The  basis  of  this  singular  rock  is  th( 
lame  as  in  the  last  variety ;  and  the  two  are  associated  in  Chester 
field,  GU)shen,  Plainfield,  &c.  Through  this  base  are  disseminated 
namerous  thin  foliated  plates  of  a  deep  brown  color,  resembling  mi- 
ca somewhat,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  elasticity  and  brittle. 
Their  length,  (rarely  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,)  is  usually  twice 
AS  great  as  their  breadth,  and  there  is  a  decided  polarity  exhibited  in 
their  arrangement :  that  is,  their  longer  axes  all  lie  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  in  the  same  or  in  parallel  planes ; 
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so  that  light  is  reflected  from  many  of  them  at  once  when  the  speci- 
men is  held  in  a  proper  position,  and  thus  a  beautifully  spangled  ap- 
pearance results.  Not  being  confident  as  to  the  nature  of  this  mine- 
ral, I  have  given  the  rock  a  designation  which  indicates  merely  this 
obvious  property..  These  spangles  are  pretty  uniformly  diffused 
through  the  mass,  and  their  sur&ces  rarely  coincide  with  the  layers 
of  the  slate.     (Nos.  647  to  650.) 

I  found  this  same  rock  in  rolled  masses  in  Newport,  R.  L  And 
Col.  Totten  informed  me  that  it  exists  in  place  on  one  of  the  islands 
in  Narraganset  bay,  —  Canonicut  Island,  I  believe.  At  Plainfield  itis 
sometimes  divided  into  rhomboidal  masses  by  oblique  cross  seams. 
(No.  649.) 

7.  Argillo-micaeeous  Slate.  This  exists  wherever  the  mica  slate 
passes  by  gradations  into  clay  slate ;  and  such  places  are  numerous 
in  Massachusetts.  It  exists  also,  in  connection  with  the  two  last  va* 
rieties,  in  the  range  of  slate  passing  through  Chesterfield,  Plainfield, 
&c. ;  where  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  a  broad  range  of 
decided  mica  slate  on  the  east,  and  a  similar  extent  of  talcose  slate, 
hornblende  slate,  and  gneiss,  on  the  west :  which  position  is  strong 
evidence  that  this  rock  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  primary  strata. 
It  does  not,  however,  in  this  case  actually  pass  into  clay  slate.  And 
I  believe  it  will  always  be  found  to  consist  of  fine  scales  of  mic&, 
closely  compacted,  so  as  to  give  it  an  argillaceous  aspect.  This  rock 
sometimes  contains  large  beds  of  white  quartz,  which  is  frequently 
fetid.     (Nos.  651  to  667.) 

8.  Arenaceous  Mica  Slate.  In  this  variety  the  quartz  is  gray,  in 
fine  sandy  grains,  and  diffused  through  the  whole  mass,  not  lameUar. 
(Nos.  668  to  712.)  The  mica  is  in  fine  disseminated  scalee;  al- 
though the  plates  are  usually  parallel  to  one  another.  The  mass  is 
usually  imperfectly  schistose,  though  more  regularly  stratified  than 
most  other  varieties ;  and  sometimes  there  exists  a  double  set  of  strata 
seams.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  so  much  contorted  in  its  layers  as  the 
older  varieties  ;  but  an  intermediate  variety  is  perhaps  of  all  the  mica 
slates  most  remarkable  for  irregularity.  The  following  are  sketches 
of  the  curvatures,  in  Nos.  688,  689,  and  690,  which  Are  from  the 
Gorge  or  "  Glen  "  in  Leyden. 
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In  Norwich  and  £Dfiel4  this  variety  has  been  extensively  employed 
for  whetstones :  the  former  locality  is  far  the  best,  and  the  latter  is 
now  nearly  or  quite  abandoned. 

In  general  this  variety  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  mica  slate 
series.  Thus  we  6nd  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, when  first  we  pass  on  either  side  of  the  river  from  the  new  red 
sandstone ;  and  the  whole  of  the  mica  slate  formation  in  Worcester 
County  is  of  this  description. 

This  variety  is  very  nearly  allied  to  quartz  rock.  Indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  extensive  tracts,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  should 
be  denominated  quartz  rock  or  mica  slate.  Sometimes  it  exhibits  a 
double  set  of  strata  seams ;  one  set  being  oblique  to  the  other.  It 
contains  also  not  unfrequently  beds  or  tuberculous  masses  of  white  or 
sometimes  blood  red  quartz. 

9.  Anihracitous  Mica  Slate.  This  is  simply  a  very  fine  grained 
mica  slate,  approximating  to  clay  slate,  which  has  been  impregnated 
and  rendered  black  and  shining  by  carbon.  I  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  rock  constituting  the  immediate  roof  and  fioor  of  the  an- 
thracite bed  in  Worcester,  as  belonging  to  this  variety,  although 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  generally  regarded  as  argillaceous 
slate.  But  I  think  that  in  all  cases  careful  examination  will  detect 
the  mica.  Of  this,  however,  more  in  another  place.  This  variety 
occurs,  also,  in  Ward  and  in  Dudley.  (Nos.  717  to  719.) 

10.  Plumbaginous  Mica  Slate.  This  rock  difiers  from  the  last 
only  in  exhibiting  the  gray  aspect  of  plumbago,  rather  than  the  dark 
color  of  anthracite.  But  probably  in  most  cases  very  little  plum- 
bago is  present  Yet  the  resemblance  is  often  striking.  This 
variety  occurs  frequently  among  the  newer  beds  of  mica  slate; 
as  for  instance,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Southamp- 
ton, Conway,  Shelburne,  &c.  (Nos.  713  to  715  and  718  and  719.) 

1 1.  Conglomerated  Mica  Slate.     In  Haverhill  and  Amesbury  I  ob- 
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served  fragments  of  mica  slate  cemented  by  the  hydrate  of  iroii«  so  as 
to  form  a  conglotnerate.  (No.  716.)  It  is,  however,  of  very  limited 
extent ;  occupying  only  occasional  fissures  in  the  rock,  and  is  probably 
the  result  of  slow  disintegration,  and  the  subsequent  infiltiation  of 
iron  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  sienite  in  Whatley,  I  found  a  bowlder,  obvioiia- 
ly  composed  of  fragments  of  mica  slate,  which  were  cmce  partially 
fused.  They  are  cemented  together  chiefly  by.  feldspar.  The  nu- 
merous nodules  of  the  mica  slate  imbedded  in  the  sienite  at  that  place 
will  render  this  explanation  rational,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  in  de- 
scribing sienite.  (No.  724.) 

12.  Indurated  Mica  Slate.  In  the  same  region  in  Whatley,  I 
found  a  bowlder  between  quartz  and  chert,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  ex- 
hibiting traces  of  an  original  slaty  structure.  (No.  725.)  As  Dr. 
MaccuUoch  says  of  a  similar  variety  found  in  Scotland,  **  it  is  not  enu- 
merated with  the  siliceous  schists,  because  it  has  not  been  the  prac- 
tice so  to  do ;  but  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  primary  varieties  of 
these."* 

13.  Augite  Rock.  It  may  not  be  expected  to  see  this  rock  placed 
in  this  connection :  since  the  rock  of  this  name  described  by  Dr. 
MaccuUoch  in  Europe,  is  an  unstratified  overlying  rock,  associated 
with  basalt  and  greenstone.  But  the  one  here  introduced,  is  of  en- 
tirely a  different  character.  It  is  ordinarily  composed  of  granular 
and  semicrystallized  augite,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  color,  mixed 
with  quartz  in  small  quantity ;  and  is  ioterstratified  with  mica  slate 
and  hornblende  slate.  And  since  it  occurs  in  too  small  a  quantity  to 
be  described  as  a  distinct  rock,  I  thought  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  notice  it  in  this  connection.  (Nos.  726,  727.)  I  have  found  it  only 
in  Williamsburgh,  two  miles  west  of  the  meeting  house,  at  the  local- 
ity of  smoky  quartz  and  plumose  mica ;  where  its  characters  corres- 
pond with  those  mentioned  above.  But  Dr.  Emmons  informs  we 
that  it  exists  in  Chester  in  the  situation  exhibited  below :  that  iSjtkere 
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exists  in  that  town  such  an  alternation  of  strata.  One  of  the  beds  of 
this  rock  is  partly  made  up  of  '*  a  variety  of  paratomous  augiie-spar^ 
which  cleaves  into  thin  plates  and  approaches  nearly  in  some  speci- 
mens to  Schiller  spar.  Yet "  says  Dr.  E.  "  I  should  not  call  the  stra- 
tum Diallage  Rock."  (so  it  had  been  called)  "  The  loose  bowlders 
which  I  first  found  were  aggregates  of  this  variety  of  pyroxene  and 
feldspar.  I  afterwards  found  that  they  came  from  the  mica  slate  and 
did  not  generally  resemble  granite."  Concerning  the  scapolite  rock, 
placed  by  Dr.  Emmons  on  the  above  section,  he  has  given  me  no  in- 
formation. 

Topography  of  Mica  State, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  this  rock  occupies  several  large 
tracts  in  the  State. '  And  it  exists,  also,  in  smaller  quantities,  associa- 
ted in  numerous  places  with  gneiss  and  granite,  but  not  shown  on  the 
map.  Thus  the  region  in  Northampton,  Williamsburgh,  Groshen,  &c, 
coloured  as  granite,  is  in  fact  nearly  half  mica  slate.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  to  represent  the  true  relative  position  of  the  two  rocks ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  coloured  the  whole  space  as  composed  of  the  predom- 
inant rock.  And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  almost  every  other 
rang^  of  granite  that  is  represented  in  the  central  or  western  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  mica  slate  of  Berkshire  is  chiefly  of  those  varieties  that  approx- 
imate to  argillaceous  and  talcose  slate.  It  there  forms  lofty  insulated 
mountain  peaks,  or  continuous  ranges.  Saddle  mountain,  nearly 
4000  feet  high,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  State,  is  compos- 
ed of  this  rock.  And  so  is  the  eastern  part  of  Taconic  range :  as 
well  as  nearly  all  those  broken  ranges  of  mountains  extending  [from 
Lenox  through  Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington,  and  Sheffield.  As  a 
general  fact,  the  limestone  occupies  the  vallies ;  and  this  would  be 
deemed  conclusive  proof  that  this  rock  was  deposited  subsequently  to 
the  mica  slate,  did  we  not  find  it  sometimes  alternating  with  the  slate. 
Shall  we  then  infer,  that  the  limestone  being  much  more  liable  to  dis- 
integration than  the  slate,  has  been  decomposed  and  abraded  so  as  to 
bring  it  down  to  much  the  lowest  level? 

As  we  ascend  the  Hopsac  mountain,  the  mica  slate  assumes  a  much 
more  crystalline  aspect  and  appears  to  belong  to  the  oldest  varieties 
of  this  rock.  It  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  across  the  whole 
mountainous  range  between  the  vallies  of  Berkshire  and  the  Connec- 
ticut: though  as  we  approach  the  latter  valley,  we  find  it  sometimes 
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asBuming  an  argUlaceoua  ot  arenaceous  character ;  snd  in  L^3i 
passes  into  disiinci  argillaceous  slalo. 

il  will  be  seen  by  ihe  map,  that  the  Hoosac  mountain  range,  (by 
which  I  mean  all  the  mountainous  region  bet^veen  the  vallies  of 
Berkshire  and  the  Connecticut,)  is  composed  mainly  of  two  wedg« 
shaped  patches  ;  the  one  of  gneiss  and  the  other  of  mica  slntc  ;  the  fira 
having  its  acute  angle  towards  the  north,  theotherton-ards  the  south. 
And  yet,  according  to  the  map,  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  strata. 
(PlateXVI  )  the  strata  extend  uninlermpledly  across  both  the  wedges. 
And  such  I  believe  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  mica  alsto 
and  gneiss  pass  laterally  into  each  other;  that  is,  as  we  go  north,  the  feld- 
spar decreases  in  quantity  until  it  disappears  ;  and  of  course  ihe  rocic  , 
is  mica  slate ;  and  so  vice  rersa.  But  the  lateral  passage  of  one  rock 
into  another  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove ;  because,  on  account  of  ibe 
diluvium  spread  over  the  surface,  we  cannot  trace  a  stratum  niihcer- 
taimy  for  any  considerable  distance.  Accordingly  this  is  a  subject 
rarely  touched  upon  by  geological  writers.  I  recollect,  indeed,  hula 
single  statement  of  any  fact  resembling  this  :  Dr.  MaccuUoch  spealfS 
of  the  beds  of  red  sandstone  in  Sky,  as  "changing  their  compoEitien 
n  according  to  the  line  of  their  prolongations  :"•  But  they  merely 
change  from  red  sandstone  into  gray  quartz  rock ;  which  might  ha«e 

julied  from  the  application  of  heat.  Yet  1  see  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  in  one  part  of  an  extensive  deposit,  gneiss 
I  have  been  produced,  and  mica  slate  tn  another;  1  mean  ia 
the  same  stratum.  Some  geologists  suppose  that  these  rock  were  pro- 
duced by  direct  crystallization  from  aqueous  solution :  and  on  this 
hypothesis,  1  can  imagine  how  one  portion  of  the  menstruum  DUghl 
be  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  feldspar :  while  the  other  pari  should 
abound  in  it;  especially  if  the  supposed  lake  or  ocean  were  shallow. 
Other  geologists  suppose  these  rocks  to  have  been  originally  deposit- 
ed in  the  condition  of  sediment,  and  that  their  crystallization  resulted 
from  their  subsequent  partial  fusion  by  heat.  And  certainly  in  COt^ 
sislency  with  this  hypothesis,  may  the  change  of  composition  under 
consideration  be  explained.  But  as  to  the  fact  of  such  a  change  in 
the  present  case,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  verv  positive  without  farther 
It  is.  however,  certain,  that  much  of  the  gneiss  in  the 
c  range  so  much  resembles  mica  slate,  that  Prof,  Dewey  tran 
as  such.     Butas  it  does  pass  into  distinct  gneiss  to- 
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wards  the  south  part  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  Connecticut,  I 
have  not  hesitated  thus  to  mark  the  whole  formation  as  far  north  as 
the  rock  contains  any  noticeable  quantity  of  feldspar.  I  suspect  that 
careful  observation  might  discover  that  the  rock '  contains  feldspar 
across  the  whole  State,  and  that  the  patch  of  gneiss  represente4  in 
Whitingham  Vt.*  is  a  continuation  of  the  range  marked  on  the  map  as 
extending  only  to  Savoy. 

Near  the  central  part  of  this  range  of  mica  slate,  occurs  a  range  of 
talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  in  conformable  order,  and  passing  insensi- 
bly into  the  mica  slate.  Hornblende  slate  and  limestone  are  connect- 
ed with  it  still  more  intimately,  as  the  map  will  show. 

The  mica  slate  on  both  sides  of  Ck)nnecticut  river  in  Northfield,  is 
separated  from  the  range  just  described,  by  a  deposite  of  argillaceous 
slate  conformably  stratified  and  gradually  passing  into  the  mica  slate, 
though  the  direction  of  the  strata  of  the  clay  slate  is  more  towards  north- 
east and  southeast  than  that  of  the  mica  slate  on  the  west :  On  the  east, 
the  mica  slate  becomes  decided  quartz  rock ;  and  this  accompanies  the 
mica  slate,  though  often  wanting,  as  far  south  at  least  as  Leverett. 

The  narrow  stratum  of  mica  slate  marked  on  the  map  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Hampshire,  and  Hampden  counties,  is  associated  with  tal- 
cose slate  on  one  side,  and  with  gneiss  on  the  other.  From  having  notic- 
ed occasional  patches  of  mica  slate  among  the  gneiss  as  far  north  at  least 
sa  Enfield,  I  have  been  induced  to  extend  the  stratum  so  far,  in  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  be  continuous  over  the  whole  distance.  In  many 
other  parts  ofthe  broad  gneiss  range  of  Worcester  county,  I  would  here 
remark,  we  find  limited  beds  of  mica  slate,  apparently  interstratified 
with  the  gneiss.  But  to  exhibit  all  such  cases  on  the  map  would  re- 
quire immense  labour/wand  be  of  little  service. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  gneiss  range  of  Worcester  county, 
will  be  perceived  on  the  map,  a  succession  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mi- 
ca slate  deposites.  I  have  not  in  that  case  attempted  to  give  the  ex- 
act extent  of  these  several  rocks  in  that  region :  but  simply  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  succession  of  strata  exists  there ;  and  that  the  difler- 
ent  members  of  it  occupy  the  surface  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
different  colours.  I  apprehend  that  here  is  another  example  of 
a  different  composition  in  the  same  stratum  prolonged.  But  I 
throw  out  this  hint  merely  to  excite  others  to  make  that  thorough 
examination  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

In  passing  eastward  we  next  come  to  the  Worcester  range  of  mica 
slate,  which  has  been  several  times  referred  to.     This  rock  has  hereto- 
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fore  been  regarded,  either  as  graywacke  slate,  or  talcose  slate,  or  botk* 
But  after  a  careful  examination  of  this  formation  in  various  places, 
from  the  moi^kof  the  Merrimack  to  Connecticut  l\ne,  I  am  con- 
strained to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  latest  varieties  of  mica  slate :  prob- 
ably what  Humboldt  would  call  transition  mica  slate.    True,  I  have  oc- 
casionally met  with  a  limited  portion  of  this  rock,  which  had  somewhat 
of  a  mechanical  aspect :  though  not  much  more  so  than  I  have  found 
in  every  range  of  mica  slate  which  I  have  examined.     In  some  cases 
too,  there  exists  a  glazing,  apparently  talcose,  on  the  laminae  of  the 
rock ;  and  this  variety  certainly  approximates  closely  to  graywacke 
slate.     Still,  these  are  not  the  predominant  characters  of  the  formatioo. 
Generally  the  rock  is  composed  of  gray  arenaceous  quartz,  and  mica 
in  minute  scales  :  the  rock  exhibiting  too  much  of  a  cT3nstalline  struc- 
ture for  graywacke,  and  containing,  moreover,  but  little  if  any  argilk- 
ceous  matter.     Where  it  contains  a  considerable  oxide  of  iron,  as  io 
the  northeast  part  of  Worcester,  it  presents  at  a  little  distance  the  dirty 
appearance  of  sandstone :  but  a*  closer  examination  will  show  the 
characters  above  pointed  out.     I  saw  not  the  least  trace,  moreover,  of 
any  organic  remains  in  this  formation ;  nor  have  I  any  evidence  that 
such  have  ever  been  found.  In  short,though  very  probably  genuinecab- . 
inet  specimens  of  graywacke  slate  may  be  found  in  this  formation,  yet 
as  a  whole,  I  could  not,  without  doing  violence  to  my  convictions,  refer 
it  to  any  formation  but  mica  slate.     But  as  I  shall  place  quite  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  from  this  formation  in  the  hands  of  the  Cjovemment, 
others  by  inspecting  them  can  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  their 
nature. 

I  ought  to  remark  that  quartz  very  frequently  predominates  in  this 
formation,  and  the  mica  almost  disappears.  Indeed,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  quartz  is  not  the  predominant  ingredient  in  the  whole  for- 
mation :  and  if  jso,  it  ought  to  be  denominated  quartz  rock.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  more  reason  to  doubt  as  to  this  point, 
than  whether  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  graywacke,  or  talcose  slale. 

As  we  approach  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this  range,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  mica  slate  become  more  decided ;  and  in  this  slate  of  ap- 
parently greater  antiquity,  the  veins  and  protruding  masses  of  gran- 
ite are  more  numerous  ;  though  they  occur  in  every  part  of  the  for- 
mation, and  sometimes  in  the  argillaceous  slate  connected  with  it 
Except  that  in  Worcester,  Fitchburg,  and  Pelham,  (N.  H.)  no  at- 
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tempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  actual  number  and  extent  of  these 
masses  of  granite  on  the  map ;  but  simply  to  indicate  where  they  are 
most  numerous.  I  regard  the  frequency  of  the  pfplrusion  of  this 
granite,  and  the  perfection  of  its  character,  as  some  iiidication  that  the 
formation  is  older  than  graywacke.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most 
beautiful  granite  in  the  state  is  contained  in  this  formation  ;  and  it  is 
entirely  wanting  in  hornblende;  which  circumstance,  if  I  mistake  not, 
affords  some  presumption  of  its  being  among  the  oldest  of  the 
granites. 

But  does  not  the  occurrence  of  anthracite  in  this  formation  at  Wor- 
cester, decide  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  mica  slate  ?  Some  might,  in- 
deed, doubt  whether  that  mineral  is  actually  contained  in  the  rock 
under  consideration ;  because  the  slate  forming  the  immediate  roof 
and  floor  of  the  mine  so  much  resembles  clay  slate.  But  its  extent  is 
quite  limited,  and  then  succeeds  the  rock  under  consideration ;  and  I 
hare  already  stated  that  I  regard  the  slate  in  which  the  anthracite 
lies,  as  an  anthracitous  mica  slate.  *  This  is  not,  therefore,  the  mode 
in  which  I  would  dispose  of  the  objection  to  my  view  of  the  nature 
of  this  rock,  derived  ftom  the  presence  of  anthracite. 

But  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  anthracite  does  occur  in  mica  slate 
and  even  in  gneiss  ?  The  highest  European  authorities  are,  I  be- 
liere,  unanimous  on  this  point.  If  we  consult  the  Tableau  des  Ter- 
rains of  Brongniart,  we  shall  see  anthracite  marked  in  the  stratum 
of  gneiss  that  lies  next  to  granite ;  in  his  Phylladique^  a  variety  of 
mica  slate  superior  to  the  oldest  variety  of  the  graywacke  series,  &c. 
"  It  has  occurred,"  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  in  gneiss,  in  micaceous 
schist,  in  primary  limestone,  and  in  a  conglomerate  rock  said  to  be- 
long to  the  primary  rocks."*  "  It  was  believed  for  a  long  time,"  says 
De  Lafosse,  "  that  anthracite  belonged  exclusively  to  the  primitive 
deposites.  But  it  has  been  since  found  that  it  abounds  in  the  secon- 
dary and  transition  formations,"  &c.t  '*  Anthracite,''  says  Prevost, 
"  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  oldest  of  the  deposites  called  tran- 
sition ;  where  it  is  met  with  in  beds  or  veins  in  the  midst  of  mica 
slate,  of  gneiss,  and  of  the  schistes-fhylladesy  which  overlie  vegetable 
impressions  of  the  family  of  ferns.  For  a  long  time,  it  is  true,  it  was 
said  that  anthracite  was  found  in  primitive  deposites ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  term  was  applied  to  rocks  and  formations  which  are  now 
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placed  in  the  transition  fonnation.      It  seems  almost  certain  that  no 
primitive  anthracite  exists."*     I  asserted  in  the  first  part  of  my  Re- 
port that  some  of  the  anthracite  in  this  country,  viz.  that  at  Woieet- 
ter,  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  hecause  it  exists  in  mica  slate.    A  re- 
viewer says  that  **  he  has  certainly  spoken  unadvisedly  when  he  as- 
serts that  it  is  so  found  in  this  country.'^!     But  had  he  heen  aware 
that  I  reject  the  transition  class,  and  consequently,  following  Maccul- 
loch,  include  every  variety  of  mica  slate  and  gneiss,  the  older  varie- 
ties of  quartz  rock,  and  clay  slate,  in  the  primitive  class,  he  would 
have  seen  that  my  statement  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities quoted  above;  and  their  correctness  and  high  standing,! 
presume,  he  would  not  call  in  question.     When  Prevost  asserts  dnt 
**  no  primitive  anthracite  exists,"  he  means  none  which  he  calls  prim- 
itive.    But  in  the  same  paragraph  he  says  that  this  mineral  does  ex- 
ist in  mica  slate  and  gneiss ;  every  variety  of  which,  geologists  of  no 
mean  name  regard  as  primitive.     If  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
reviewer,  there  is  between  him  and  me  no  difference  of  opinion,  ex- 
cept in  the  use  of  the  word  primitive. 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  Worcester  anthracite  occurs  in 
mica  slate,  we  see  the  reason  why  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  plumbt' 
go,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  it  does.  For  whatever  be  the 
cause,  as  a  general  fact  it  is  true,  that  the  older  the  rock  in  which  car- 
bon is  found,  the  more  compact  it  is,  and  the  nearer  does  it  approxi- 
mate to  the  semi-crystallized  condition  of  plumbago. 

On  the  first  edition  of  the  map  a  small  patch  of  mica  slate  was  rep- 
resented in  Sherburne.  But  its  extent,  as  I  observed  it,  was  so  limited 
that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  omit  it  I  am  not  without  suspicion, 
however,  that  this  rock  may  be  found  of  considerable  extent,  con- 
nected with  granite,  in  Sherburne  and  in  the  towns  north  of  that 
place,  as  far  as  Sudbury  at  least. 

The  narrow  strip  of  mica  slate  in  Smithfield.  R.  I.  represented  on 
the  map  as  associated  with  talcose  slate,  is  of  rather  a  peculiar  char- 
acter. It  is  decidedly  arenaceous,  and  even  resembles  certain  mica- 
ceous sandstones.     (No.  675.) 

The  tongue  of  mica  slate  exhibited  on  the  map,  as  extending 
through  the  east  part  of  Andover  into  Middleton,  is  very  probably 
connected  with  the  Worcester  range  ;  since  the  direction  and  dip  of 
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the  strata  correspond  with  those  of  that  range :  and  indeed  I  have 
traced  it  nearly  to  the  place  of  connection  with  the  Worcester  mica 
slate.      Bat  commonly  it  is  more  decided  in  its  characters,  and  more 
cr3r8tallme  in  its  texture,  than  the  rock  of  that  range  generally;  espe- 
cially where  it  approaches  the  coarse  granite  of  Andover. 

Slmiy  and  Stratified  Structure  of  the  Mica  Slate,  tcith  the  Dip  and 

Direction  of  the  Strata 

It  is  rare  to  find  even  a  small  portion  of  this  rock  destitute  of  a 
schistose  structure.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  extensive 
masses  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  any  strata  seams.  In 
other  places,  however,  no  rock  exhibits  more  regularity  and  beauty 
of  stratification.  Such  differences  may  in  general  be  explained  by 
local  disturbances ;  but  sometimes  no  appearances  will  warrant  such 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to  im- 
pute something  to  different  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  the  rock, 
and  to  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  formation.  In  general,  the  less 
the  quantity  of  mica,  the  more  regular  is  the  stratification.  The 
mica  slate  in  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  &c.  which  is  remarkably  regular 
in  this  respect,  consists,  however,  chiefly  of  mica.  Those  varieties 
exhibit  most  of  contortion  and  undulation  in  the  layers,  which  are  of  a 
plumbaginous  aspect,  and  contain  tuberculous  masses  of  quartz. 

Though  our  mica  slate  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  double  set  of 
strata  seams,  yet  I  have  never  met  with  any  examples  in  which  the 
planes  of  stratification  make  an  angle  with  the  laminae  of  the  slate. 
The  flexures  of  the  laminae,  however,  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
independent  of  the  planes  of  stratification ;  and  the  two  structures  ap- 
pear to  have  resulted  from  different  causes.  The  two  following 
sketches  will  illustrate  this.  In  each  case  a  single  stratum  only  is 
represented ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curvatures  of  the  laminae 
have  no  connection  with  the  strata  seams,  which  are  represented  by 
the  parallel  lines  that  include  the  contorted  layers.  In  these  cases 
the  strata  are  two  or  three  feet  thick :  and  they  are  generally  thick ; 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  fe«t,  where  the  slate  is  much  bent.  The  stra- 
ta are  often  bent  as  well  as  the  laminae,  and  sometimes  the  curvatures 
of  the  former  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  latter. 
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The  following  cxiracts  from  my  travelling  notes,  will  show  the  dip 
and  direction  in  numerous  places  of  the  strata  of  the  diflcTent  rango 
of  mica  slnle  tiint  hnve  been  described.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned thai  this  rock,  in  connection  with  the  limestone  of  Betkibire 
county,  has  a  direction  north  and  south,  and  a  dip  from  15*  to  W 
cast,  often  greater.  Between  Cheshire  and  Laneaborough,  for  in- 
stance, its  strata  dip  from  (50°  to  00"  east;  end  between  LanesboronEh 
and  Hancock,  from  30°  to  40<*  cast. 


Hoosac  Muuntain  Range. 


Hoosac  Mountain,  western 
,  Florada,  east  slope  of  do. 
From  Chester  to  Becket, 
Near  Chester  village, 
Goshen,  Plninfield,  ilawlei 
Charlemont,  and  Zoar, 


Goshen,  northwest  part  of  the  town,   E.  and  W. 


Direction. 

Hip. 

N.  and  S. 

20*  to  OC  Eut 

N.  a  little  W. 

70-  to  90-  &« 

N.  snd  S. 

SO-toOO'Eui. 

E.  and  W. 

45°  North- 

N.  and  S. 

nearly  Oty.EMi 

E.  and  W. 

25°  Notlh. 
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Direction.  Dip. 

Westfield  to  Blanford,  N.  and  S.  70*  to  90*  West. 

Chester,  Wortliington,  feast  part,)  ^ 

Chesterfield,  (west  part,)  V    N.  and  S.  nearly  90**  W. 

Cummington,  (east  part,)  ) 

Commington,  (west  part,)  N.  and  S.  nearly  90^  E. 

Heath,  N.  and  S.  nearly  90>  W. 

Colraiue,  N.  and  S.  nearly  90**  E. 

Whately,  N.  several  degrees  E.  70®  to  90*  East. 

Sa'SSfieMf'^'^  S  N.andS.  2(^  to  70- East. 

Ley  den,  (at  the  "  Glen,")  N.  and  S.  90** 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  direction  of  the  strata  in  this  range 
is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  very  great ;  for  the  most  part  nearly 
vertical.  The  most  remarkable  exception  is  that  which  occurs  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Goshen,  where  the  strata  run  almost  east  and  west 
and  have  a  comparatively  small  dip.  Although  these  strata  are  re- 
markably regular,  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  peculiarity  has 
resulted  from  the  protrusion  of  that  vast  mass  of  granite  which  lies 
a  little  east  of  the  slate  in  that  town,  in  Williamsburgh,  Northampton, 
Whately,  &c.  I  can  easily  conceive  how  a  vast  mass  of  slate,  might 
be  thrown  into  an  anomalous  position  over  a  consideiable  extent  of 
sur&ice,  without  affecting  the  continuity  of  the  planes  of  stratification 
in  limited  spaces. 

In  the  Connecticut  Valley, 

Direction.  Dip. 

From  Fitzwilliam  to  Richmond,  (N.  H.)  N.  and  S.  East 

From  Richmond  to  Winchester,  (N.  H.)  N.  and  S.  30o  to  40©  West 

From  Winchester  to  Northfield,  N.  and  S.  nearly  90**  East 

In  Northfield,  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  30**  West 

Do.  west  side  of  the  river,  N.  and  S.  20°  to  60°  East. 

In  this  range  are  frequent  alternations  of  gneiss  and  protruding 
masses  of  granite  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  New  Hampshire  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata. 
That  region  needs  farther  examination  and  elucidation. 
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Webster.  N.  and  S. 

Ward,  N.  and  S. 

Worcester,  west  of  hill  ol  granite.    N.  and  S, 

Do.        east  of  the  same,  vatioua, 

From  WorceMer  lo  Berlin,  N.  E.  and  S 

Sterling,  N.  several  degree 

(This  last  is  the  most  usual  dip  of  this  range 
Leominster.  N,  several  degrees 

Filchburg  to  Lunenber^,  do. 

Between  Lunenberg  and  Shirley.  do. 

Boxford,  N.  E,  and  S. 

Groton,  do. 

Pcpperell,  do. 

Townsend,  N.  and  S. 

Andover,  E.  and  W. 

Melhuen.  (Falls,)  E-  and  W- 

Tyngsbofough  to  Dunstable, 
Melhuen  lo  Dracul, 

Lowell  to  Chelmsford,  nearly  E.  and  W. 

Between  Nowburyporl  and  Bradford,      do. 


Dip. 

450  West 

70<>  to  Bff"  West. 

25"  West. 
25°  lo90»  Easterly. 
W.  20"  10  90"  N.W.I 
i  E.  C0°  to  70"  Wen. 
of  mica  slate.) 
E.  West,  large. 
10°  to  Stf*  Easterly. 

Westerly,  small , 
W.  25°  lo  50°  N,  W, 

30°  to  45°  S.  E. 

nearly  90°  N.  W. 

30°  to  60*  East 

70"  to  90°  Nonh. 

20°  to  30«  Nonh. 

Southeast. 

Northwest,  luge. 
do. 

Northerly. 

There  would  seem  from  the  above  statement,  to  be  great  irregulw 
ity  in  the  dircution  and  dip  of  the  strata  of  this  range.  Yel  it  n 
be  recollected,  that  I  was  careful  to  notice  all  the  important  anomalitt 
in  these  respects,  that  fell  under  my  observation  ;  while  I  made  few 
records  where  the  usual  dip  and  direction  were  observed.  Hence  the 
statement  above  made,  in  respect  lo  the  usual  dip  and  direction,  nwy 
be  true,  aiihough  not  taught  by  the  preceding  table.  And  the  si 
remarks  are  in  a  measure  applicable  to  other  rocks.  To  prevent  nny 
false  inferences  from  such  Hiotements,  I  have  drawn  the  map  whicll 
exhibits  the  predominant  direction,  and  the  sections  appended,  whici 
exhibit  the  predominant  dip.  of  (he  strata  —  anomalies  being  neg 
cd,  unless  thoy  are  of  considerable  extent.  In  the  range  under  con- 
sideration these  ineijualilies  are  somewhat  numerous.  Yet  I  am  io-  > 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  the  mica  slate  along  the  western  border  of 
this  range,  is  connected  iviih  that  system  of  stratification  whith  is 
hibitcd  by  the  great  body  of  the  gneiss  in  the  western  pan  of  Wut- 
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cester  county,  where  the  strata  usually  run  north  and  south :  while 
the  great  body  of  this  range  is  connected  with  the  system  of  stratifica- 
tion that  prevails  in  the  gneiss  range,  running  northeast  and  south- 
west, in  the  east  part  of  Worcester  county,  and  the  west  part  of  Mid- 
dlesex.^' South  of  Worcester  the  western  margin  of  the  gneiss  lying 
east  of  the  slate,  runs  nearly  north  and  south ;  and  hence  the  mica 
slate  there  affects  the  same  direction,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  an- 
thracite bed ;  where  it  curves  around  the  north  end  of  the  hill  of 
granite,  west  of  the  mine.  As  we  proceed  northerly,  the  gneiss  trends 
away  more  towards  the  northeast,  and  the  mica  slate  conforms  to  it. 
Still  &rther  to  the  northeast,  the  strata  of  the  mica  slate  turn  more 
easterly ;  because  the  longer  axis  of  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack  lies 
in  that  direction ;  and  in  this  the  slate  seems  to  have  been  originally 
deposited. 

These  suggestions  may  explain  some  of  the  irregularities  appar- 
rent  in  the  stratification  of  this  mica  slate.  And  when  we  recollect, 
that  numerous  masses  of  granite  are  protruded  through  it  —  some  of 
them  of  great  extent,  as  at  Fitchburg,  for  example,  —  I  think  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  explaning  the  remaining  anomalies. 

The  strata  of  mica  slate  in  Sherburne,  run  northwest  and  south- 
east, and  dip  northeast  about  45^  This  small  deposit  is  very  obvi- 
ously connected  with  that  system  of  strata  which  appears  in  the 
gneiss  of  the  southeast  part  of  Worcester  county ;  as  will  be  manifest 
when  I  come  to  describe  that  rock. 

At  Woonsocket  Falls  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.  a  peculiar  mica  slate 
appears  running  south  several  degrees  west,  and  dipping  southeast 
from  60^  to  80^ 

Veins  in  Mica  Slate, 

These  consist  chiefly  of  granite  and  quartz ;  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  describe  them  when  treating  of  granite. 

Some  of  the  more  close  grained  and  imperfectly  schistose  varie- 
ties of  mica  slate  exhibit  by  disintegration,  that  kind  of  structure 
which  has  been  sometimes  denominated  veins  of  segregation :  that  is, 
veins  produced  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  rock,  or  when 
it  was  in  a  fluid  state,  by  the  play  of  chemical  affinities,  which 
in  a  measure  separated  the  ingredients  into  different  masses ;  so  that 
when  atmospheric  agencies  wear  away  the  rock,  the  harder  parts  re- 
main in  relief  on  the  surface,  like  genuine  veins.  The  following  is  a 
sketch  of  a  bowlder  of  mica  slaje  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 
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which  exhibits  a  double  set  of  iheso  segregaled  rid^s,  the  anudler 
oni;s  amolinttng  to  filly-live,  and  ihe  larger  ones  not  being  parallel  lo 
ono  Quother.  I  did  not  notice  iho  direction  of  the  layers  in  lliis 
bowlder,  but  probably  it  coincides  with  that  of  the  most  numerom 

riiigts. 
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Mineral  Contents. 

More  simple  minemis  occur  in  this  rock  than  in  any  other,  with 
ihe  exception  perhaps  of  granite. 

To  begin  with  the  earlhy  salts:  it  is  hardly  needful  lo  mention  OM 
so  common  as  calcareous  spar,  which  always  occurs  more  or  len  iB 
connection  with  limestone.  It  is  in  distinct  crystals  sometimca.  ilao, 
in  the  mica  slate ;  as  at  Chester,  where  several  of  its  secondary  fonnl 
have  been  noticed.  The  laminated  variety  occurs  in  connection  ffith 
the  micaceous  limestone  in  Whatcly,  Conway.  &c. 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  and  polassa,  or  native  alum,  ia  not  nnfte- 
quently  found  efflorescing  upon  mica  alate;  reanhing"  from  the  da- 
composition  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  and  probably  also  of  feldsptf, 
as  this  is  the  most  probable  source  from  whence  it  derives  the  potaw* 
In  Sheffield  it  is  said  that  "  pounds  of  it  can  easily  be  collected  ii 
nearly  a  pure  state  as  that  of  commerce."*  The  localities  mentioned . 
in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  in  Leominster  and  Barre,  lam  sotisGeJ 
ought  to  be  referred  lo  the  gneiss  formation;  although  in  hunt 
specimens,  the  rock  in  which  the  alum  occurs  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  mica  slate. 
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The  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  noticed  in  Willliamsburgh,  Ches- 
terfield, Chester,  Middlefield,  Norwich,  Hinsdale,  &c.  That  in  Wil- 
liamsburg is  in  hexagonal  delicately  green  crystals,  and  is  doubtless 
apatite.  That  in  Chesterfield  is  associated  with  sappare ;  as  may  be 
seen  on  No.  750,  and  almost  exactly  resembles  the  chrysoberyl  of 
Haddam ;  but  the  ease  with  which  it  is  impressed  by  steel,  shows  its 
nature  at  once.  In  Norwich  this  mineral  occurs  in  a  gray  quartz  and 
black  mica,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  granite.  One  of  the  imperfect 
crystals  which  I  found,  (of  which  No.  728  is  a  part,)  was  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  six  inches  long. 

Cluite  recently,  in  Westmoreland  New  Hampshire,  a  very  interest- 
ing locality  of  crystalized  phosphate  of  lime — ^in  6  and  12  sided 
prisms — ^with  limpid  and  purple  foliated  fiuate  of  lime  and  fine  sul- 
phuret  of  molybdenum,  has  been  discovered  in  the  mica  slate,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  that  range  exhibited  on  the  map  on  Connecticut  river 
in  Northfield,  &c.  I  have  not  however,  visited  the  spot ;  but  have 
seen  the  specimens.  I  believe  the  fiuate  of  lime  does  not  occur  in  the 
same  spot  as  the  other  minerals.   (No.  729) 

Fiuate  of  lime  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  mica  slate  in  Conway ; 
and  a  green  variety  was  found  a  few  years  since  in  the  same  rock  in 
Putney,  Vt 

Almost  every  variety  of  quartz  described  in  the  books,  occurs  in 
our  mica  slate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  crystallized  quartz, 
which  is  found  almost  every  where,  and  in  nearly  every  rock.  The 
white  hyaline  quartz,  passing  into  white  milky  quartz,  exists  in  large 
beds,  or  tuberculous  masses,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  mica  slate.  It 
18  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  quartz  is  fetid  in 
the  Hoosac  mountain  range.  I  have  observed  this  variety  on  that 
range  from  the  south  part  of  Connecticut,  to  the  south  part  of  Ver- 
mont, over  an  interval  of  more  than  100  miles.  Sometimes  this  hya- 
line quartz — as  in  Shelburne  and  Colraine — is  tinged  of  a  blood  red 
colour,  and  sometimes  of  wine  yellow,  by  iron.  As  the  mica  slate 
approaches  to  clay  slate,  the  quartz  becomes  bluish  and  greasy  in  its 
fracture.  Sometimes  also  it  is  pavonine  or  irised,  as  in  Fitchburg, 
Leyden,  &c.  It  is  found,  also,  of  a  rose  red  colour,  in  Williamsburg, 
Chesterfield,  Blanford,  and  Chelmsford.  I  am  not  certain  that  at  the 
two  latter  places  mica  slate  is  its  gangue,  because  I  found  it  only  in 
bowlders :  yet  I  have  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  fact.  That  in  Blan- 
ford appears  to  be  the  finest ;  and  probably  if  some  pains  and  expense 
were  devoted  to  getting  it  out,  rich  specimens  might  be  procured. 


In  the  mica  alale  in  the  Boulheasi  pan  of  Conway,  a  Tein  of  qtwrtl,' 
six  or  eight  feel  thick,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  ri 
N,  20°  Easl.  It  is  the  ganguu  of  two  ores,  the  red  oxide  of  iron  airi 
the  gray  oxide  of  manganese;  which,  however,  do  not  occtar  in  i 
abundantly  at  the  surface.  But  ihcy  have  imparted  a  great  varietynf 
colours  to  nearly  the  whole  gangue ;  and  rendered  a  part  of  it  veiji 
compact.  Hence  we  find  there  brown  and  yellow  jasper,  and  somfr 
times  chalcedony.  The  various  colours,  black,  white,  red,  ]rello*, 
and  brown,  are  oflen  intermixed,  sometimes  irregularly,  forming 
breccia  agates  ;  and  rarely  in  parallel  stripes,  forming  a  banded  agatft 
Some  of  these,  if  polished,  would  form  1  doubt  not  elegant  ornamenU. 
(Nos.  738  10  743.) 

At  the  same  place  we  find  a  delicate  variety  of  tabular  quarU;,  : 
which  the  lamina  are  as  distinct  and  thin  as  the  folia  of  feldspar. 
Sometimes  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  appearance  ofpsco- 
domorphous  crystals;  and  sometimes  they  so  intersect  as  to  form 
cells.  In  the  cavities  of  the  compact  quartz,  there  somelimeB  occarm 
nule  crystals  of  quartz,  giving  the  geodes  a  rich  appearance.  (Not 
740,  747.) 

About  one  mile  northeast  of  the  College  in  Amherst,  I  have  irettt,- 
ly  found  numerous  bowlders  almost  exactly  resembling  those  in  Can- 
way  just  described.  Chalcedony  and  hornstone,  however,  occur 
here  rather  more  commonly.  I  cannot  doubt  but  these  masses  w*re 
brought  to  that  spot  from  the  mica  slnte  which  occurs  a  few  ml\e> 
north,  both  in  Amherst  and  Leverett.  The  delicate  greenish  horn- 
stone,  found  by  Mr.  Shepard  in  Amherst  and  Pelham,  some  yesH 
since,  undoubtedly  had  the  same  origin.  1  do  not  despair  of  discor- 
cring  the  parent  vein. 

Some  of  the  quartz  of  these  bowlders  is  yellow  and  in  small  crp- 
tala.  Yellow  and  irised  quartz  also  occurs  in  raica  slate  in  Fitehburg. 
Jasper  ia  found  on  the  banks  of  Deerfield  and  Wesifield  rivere  in  rol- 
led masses,  and  probably  originated  in  mica  slato. 

The  gangue  of  the  lead,  zinc  and  copper  orea  in  Hampshire  COob- 
ty,  is  chiefly  crysialized  and  radiated  quartz  :  and  these  veins  Miw- 
limes occur  in  mica  slate:  but  as  they  generally  traverse  ^aniidi  I 
shall  describe  them  in  treating  of  that  rock. 

Not  having  visited  the  beds  of  manganese  and  iron  marked  ontlw 
map  in  Hinsdale  and  Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  I  am  noi  saw 
that  they  occur  in  mica  slate,  though  strongly  suspiciouE  that  such  is 
the  &ct.     In  the  first  part  of  this  Report  I  have  stated  all  ib^ 
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with  which  I  am  acquainled  respecting  these  beds ;  except  that  I  have 
oince  aacenained  that  nearly  all  of  the  manganese  ore  is  the  feira-sil- 
icoie.  or  Fowlertte.  (No,  IO'>r.) 

The  best  locality  of  fihroliie  that  has  been  discovered  in  thissl.tle, 
tfl  in  Lapcasler.  near  the  village.  It  is  found  in  a  bowlder. 
The  fibrous  structure  ts  sometimes  almost  changed  into  the  fo- 
liated. The  masses  are  from  an  inch  lo  three  or  fotir  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad.  It  has  been  met  with,  also,  in  some  other 
places  in  the  Stale. 

The  localities  of  sappare  are  numerous.  The  beat  is  Chesterfield  ; 
from  whence  large  quantities  have  been  obtained;  some  of  it  finely 
crysialized  and  of  a  rich  colour.  Its  colours  vary  from  nearly  white, 
lo  dark  blue.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  obtain  specimens  as  fine 
as  No.  750.  It  isfound  alsoin  Bianford,  Wonhington.  Middlelield, 
Deerfield,  &c.  The  Rhoetizite  ia  found  tn  Bianford  and  Russell,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Emmons.  In  Canton  Ct.  this  mineral  occurs  crystat- 
ized  and  of  a  green  colour. 

Of  the  situation  of  stauroiide  in  Massachusetts,  I  have  given  a  gen- 
eral account  in  describing  the  staurolidiferous  mica  slate,  Chester- 
field perhaps,  near  the  locality  of  green  and  red  tourmalines,  is  as  good 
a  spot  for  procuring  specimens  as  any  one  in  Massachusetts.  But  no 
specimens  found  in  this  State  equal  those  from  the  western  part  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Emmons  states  in  his  Mineralogy,  that  pinite  is  found  in  Ches- 
ter: though  he  does  not  mention  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs.     I 
mention  it   here   merely   because  mica  slate  is  the  predominant  rocit  I 
in  Chester. 

Ifandalusite  and  made  arc  the  same  species,  then  the  most  abuntt  1 
ant  locality  in  Massachusetts  is  in  I^ancaster,  in  clay  slate.     But  ihs   I 
mineral  which  has  been  generally  called  andalusite,  is  most  abundant    | 
in  Wettford,  in  mica  slale.     And  I  am  happy  to  stale  that  numerous    i 
specimens  can  be  obtained  from  thence.     It  occurs  in  the  stone  walla, 
from  a  hundred  rods  to  a  mile  eaat  of  the  center  of  the  village,  and  1 
nay  sometimes  be  found  in  distinct  prisms,  greatly  resembling  spec- 
imens from  Germany.     It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  sometimes  the 
auaes  are  2  or  3  inches  across.     Generally  they  are  accompanied    ! 
hy  a  fibrous  mineral,  resmbling  talc  :  but  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  iti 
nature. 

Schorl  is  not  common  in  mica  slate.  But  in  Norwich  I  found  a 
cuffed  specimen  of  this  rock,  nearly  afoot  «iDare,  rntir^ly  covet^ 


with  prisms  of  this  mineral,  of  ihe  aize  of  a  g'oose  quill,  and 
acuminated.     The  apecimen  was  weathered  so  aa  to  leave  the  seboil 
in  bold  relief. 

Scapolite  is  found  at  Cheslcr.  as  already  mentioned ;  and  Dr.  Em- 
mons in  his  Mineralogy  says  that  iiejcisis  "in  veins  in  mica  slate,  aaao- 
dated  with  hornblende,  pyroxene,  and  garnet ;  but  the  cr}-stalizatioa  ii 
generally  confused  and  iridislincl."  It  is  unnecesary  to  refer  again  IS 
other  localities  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene  as  connected  with  mica 
slate;  except  loaay,  that  Dr.  Emmons  mentions  "  Middlefield.  Cher 
ter,  Hinsdale,  and  most  of  the  mountain  towns  in  New  England,"  u 
containing  sahlite  and  coccolite. 

Garnet  is  more  widely  disseminated  in  mica  slate  than  any  other  min' 
eral.  It  differs  in  size  from  an  almost  microscopic  grain,  to  a  crystal  rf 
two  inches  in  diameter ;  and  its  colours  are  generally  reddish,  bulsoms- 
times  black, even  approaching  very  nearly  to  melanite.  In  theslalecon- 
taining  the  aappare  at  Chesterfield,  the  reddish  garnets  are  very  nuIne^ 
OUB  and  sometimes  (juile  large.  In  the  amphibolic  aggregates,  theg1^ 
nets  are  usually  black.  In  Plainfield,  Dr.  Porter  has  found  garnets  dis- 
seminated in  quartz.  Garnet  and  staurotide  are  usually  associated;  u 
at  Chesterfield,  Middlefield.  and  Chester.  The  usual  form  of  the  cryBtal 
is  a  rhombic  dodecahedron,  which  ia  sometimes  truncated  on  its  edges 

The  mica  slate  formation  in  Williamsburg,  Middlefield.  ChcBter, 
Hinsdale,  Cummington,  Worihington.  Plainfidd,  &c,  frequently 
contains  crystals  of  epidole.  Generally  they  are  imbedded  in  quaru, 
and  frequently  associated  with  hornblende  and  augite.  Zoisite,  now 
regarded  by  able  mineralogists  as  a  species  distinct  from  epidote,  oc' 
curs  also  in  Goshen,  Hawlyy,  Middlefield,  Chester.  Hinsdale.  Ches- 
terfield, Conway,  Windsor,  and  particularly  in  ihe  north  pan  of  Ley- 
den,  in  large  quantities.  Indeed,  it  may  be  found  scattered  over  nea^ 
ly  every  part  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain  range  of  mica  slate  ;  and  on 
Ihe  same  range  as  far  northward  into  Vermont  as  1  have  eiamined. 

In  the  stone  vvalls  fifty  rods  west  of  the  residence  of  Gov.  Lincoln 
in  Worcester,  several  specimens  of  Idocrase  were  found  a  few  yetri 
ago.  associated  with  massive  garnet  and  pyroxene.  It  was  crysttl- 
iicd  in  right  r(wtangular  prisms,  truncated  on  the  lateral  edges  so  at 
to  produce  eight-sided  prisms.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  r«k 
containing  this  mineral,  belonged  originally  to  the  mica  slate  nnga 
of  Worcester  valley.  It  appears  from  Beudanl's  work  on  tninoml- 
ngy,  that  it  exists  in  mica  slate  in  Europe,  although  generally  of  vol- 
eanic  origin.      As  the  Worcester  locality  is  now  exhausted,  I  am  in- 
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debted  to  William  Lincoln,  Esq.  for  the  specimen,  No.  765,  in  the 
oeUection.  According  to  Dr.  Emmons  the  same  mineral  occurs  in 
Chester. 

The  same  gentleman  has  found  stilbite,  heulandite,  analciine,  and 
chabasie,  with  hexahedral  calcareous  spar,  on  mica  slate  in  the  same 
place.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  minerals  have  before  been  found  in 
this  rock ;  although  stilbite  occurs  in  the  Alps  in  granitic  rocks.  But 
the  others  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  trap  rocks  and  metallif- 
erous veins. 

The  mineral  called  anthophyllite,  which  some  able  mineralogists 
yet  consider  as  a  doubtful  species,  is  found  in  many  places  in  the  Hoo- 
sac  Mountain  range  of  mica  slate.  It  occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  or 
imperfect  prisms,  imbedded  in  the  mica  slate.  In  Chesterfield  il  is 
associated  with  sappare  and  garnets.  In  Chester  it  is  connected  with 
pyroxene,  garnet,  and  staurotide.  It  is  found  also  in  Blanford  in 
abundance. 

The  mineral  called  Cummingtonite  from  its  locality,  (Cumming^ 
Ion,)  is  thought  by  some  mineralogists  to  be  a  variety  of  anthophyl- 
lite. Prof.  I>ewey,  however,  who  first  described  it,  regarded  it  as  a 
variety  of  epidote.  It  needs  &rther  examination.  It  is  found  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Cummington,  and  also  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  I  have  found  it  likewise  in  Warwick,  on  the  east  side  of  Con- 
necticut river. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  small  (joantity  of  sulphur  upon  the 
mica  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  proceeding  from  the  decomposi* 
lion  of  some  sulphuret  But  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  named. 

The  anthracite  which  I  consider  as  connected  with  mica  slate,  I 
have  already  described.  Ghraphite  also  occurs  in  mica  slate,  west  of 
Connecticut  river :  as  at  Cummington,  Chester,  Worthington,  &c. 
But  I  know  of  no  interesting  localities.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
exists  in  the  same  mica  slate  range,  in  disseminated  octahedra :  as  in 
Blanford,  Cheslsr»  &c.  Sulphuret  of  iron  is  met  with  likewise  in 
the  same  situation.  In  Heath,  some  very  handsome  specimens  of  cu- 
bic crystals  have  been  found.  In  Hawley,  it  occurs  massive  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  near  the  junction  of  the  mica  and  talcose  slate. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Canaan,  Ct.  there  was  found,  twenty 
years  ago,  a  small  mass  of  native  iron.  The  mountain  is  composed 
of  mica  slate,  Several  years  ago  I  visited  the  spot  and  was  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  probably  a  large  mass  of  this  mineral  might  exist 
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ihere,  from  the  irregular  action  of  ihe  magnetic  needle  in  the  lieinkf. 
A  full  description  of  the  spot  n-as  given  by  me  in  the  1 4th  volume  ti 
the  American  Journal  of  Science.  In  the  20lh  volume  of  the«me 
work,  il  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Shepard  [bat  the  recent  discover- 
ies in  regard  lo  the  magnetic  polarity  of  rocks  and  mounlains,  even 
of  those  apparently  destitute  of  iron,  will  explain  ihe  facts  which  I 
observed  on  the  Canaan  mountain,  without  supposing  a  mass  of  iron 
within  il.  But  if  1  understand  this  polarity  of  a  mountain,  it  aflTects  the 
needle  more  or  less  on  every  part  of  its  surface :  whereas  it  was  af- 
fected on  the  Canaan  Mountain  only  williin'lhe  space  of  a  few  squam 
rods  of  level  ground  near  the  top ;  ahhough  I  judged  that  the  whoh 
lop  embraced  hundreds  of  acres.  Hence  I  infer  ihot  we  mtisi  suppose 
some  local  cause  acting  there  on  the  needle.  And  why  may  not  this  be 
nativeiron,  since  il  was  near  thatepot  where  veritable  native  iron  ivu 
knocked  off  from  a  bowlder  f  If  this  be  a  reasonable  supposition,  il 
would  certainly  be  very  interesting  to  have  it  confirmed;  since  naliFS 
iron,  (except  [ho  meteoric.)  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  minerals. 

One  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Worcester,  an  excavation  was 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  mica  slate  in  search  of  silver.  &c. « 
already  described  in  the  first  part  of  my  report  It  is  impossible  lo 
ascertain  at  present  how  wide  is  the  vein  that  was  explored:  but  the 
minerals  ihrown  out,  and  lying  around  the  opening,  are  arsenical 
pyrites,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  galena.  Sometimes  the  arsenical  iron 
is  in  distinct  crystals  in  quartz ;  but  1  could  not  ascertain  their  form- 
A  littlo  west  of  the  village  of  Worcester,  these  same  minerals  occur 
in  the  stone  walls,  along  with  the  idocrase,  rendering  it  probable  that 
this  last  mineral  originated  from  that  metallic  vein. 

In  Sterling,  one  and  a  half  mile  southeast  from  the  village,  are 
two  excavations  in  the  same  mica  slale  as  that  at  Worcester ;  and 
large  quantities  of  similar  ores  have  been  thrown  out.  Carbonate  of 
iron  is  most  abundant;  arsenical  iron  less  common.  Blende,  of  ■ 
cherry  red  color,  is  found  there  in  considerable  quantity  ;  galena  also 
occurs,  which  is  argentiferous,  according  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Jackson.  Sul- 
phuret  of  iron  exists  in  connection  with  the  ores  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  pyritous  copper  also  with  the  carbonate  of  iron.  Before 
the  compound  blowpipe  the  blende  was  reduced,  and  burnt  with  the 
flame  peculiar  to  zinc,  throwing  off  the  white  oxide,  Numerout 
»|uanz  veins  traverse  the  carbonate  of  iron,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
lily  of  red  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  the  quartz,  probably  proceeding 
from  ihe  decomposition  of  the  carbonate.     The  lamellae  of  tUi' 
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Ivwate  at  Sterling,  as  well  as  at  Worceater,  are  Tery  rnueh  curved  and 
^fwunonly  reddish  white.  These  ores  at  Sterling  conMitute  beds  in 
mica  slate,  whose  direction  is  several  degrees  east  of  north,  corres- 
ponding to  the  general  direction  of  the  range.  The  dip  at  the  mines 
is  60"  to  7(>>  west 

The  above  ores  need  a  careful  analysis :  for  it  is  well  known  that 
in  other  places  they  sometimes  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
nlver  and  gold. 

The  micaceous  oxide  of  iron  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  Re- 
port as  in  Montague,  is  in  veins  traversing  mica  slate  and  granite, 
Ai^fly  the  former.  But  I  haye  nothing  to  add  to  the  description 
which  I  have  given  of  these  veins. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  not  uncommon  in  small  quantities  on  the  mica 
slate,  of  this  State. 

The  only  remaining  mineral  to  be  noticed  in  the  mica  slate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  red  oxide  of  titanium.  It  is  very  common  along 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain  range  of  nlica  slate ;  oc- 
curring in  four  or  eight-sided  prisms,  generally  striated  and  often 
geniculated.  It  is  usual  to  find  it  associated  with  zoisite,  as  at  Ley- 
den,  where  numerous  specimens  have  been  found.  Sometimes  il  pen- 
etrates quartz  and  sometimes  is  connected  with  hornblende.  In  Shel- 
borve  I  found  it  in  distinct  crystals  in  the  mica  slatc^  without  any 
other  mineral.  I  have  found  it  likewise  in  Colrain  and  in  Conway. 
At  the  latter  place  I  found  one  or  two  geniculated  prisms,  more  than 
an  inch  thick ;  also  in  small  crystals  having  the  primary  form,  that 
is  a  right  square  prism.  It  is  found  also  in  Williamsburg,  Chester- 
field, Middlefield,  &c.  In  Chesterfield  I  found  a  small  quantity  of 
what  I  take  to  be  the  titanite,  or  ferruginous  oxide. 

Specimens  of  the  greater  part  of  the  minerals  that  have  been  de- 
scribed above  will  be  found  in  the  eoUection  which  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  government.  To  procure  every  one  of  those,  which  have 
been  described  as  occurring  in  the  State,  if  not  impossible,  would  re- 
ipiie  30  much  of  time  and  expense,  thit  I  have  not  felt  authorized  to 
attempt  it  without  special  directions. 

*  Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  geologists  until  recently  has  been 
that  mica  slate  and  all  the  older  primary  rocks  have  been  deposited 
from  a  chemical  solution  of  their  materials  in  water.  But  this  opin- 
ion appears  to  labor  under  insuperable  difficulties.    It  seems  to  mc 
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rocks  exhibit.  But  waving  this  difficulty,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  the  materials  of  all  these  rocks  could  have  been  held  in 
solution  by  all  the  waters  on  and  in  the  globe ;  since  the  earths  ihal 
form  (hem  are  scarcely  soluble  at  all  in  water.  Yet  even  allowing 
such  a  solution  possible,  by  what  unheard  of  chemistry  was  it,  thst 
so  many  distinct  minerals  as  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks, 
or  occur  disseminated  in  them,  should  have  been  crystalized  at  the 
same  instant?  The  supposition  is  opposed  by  all  that  we  know  of 
the  crystal ization  of  diflerenl  substances  in  the  laboratory  in  the  same 
flolvenl.  For  they  crysializo  in  succession,  not  simultaneously.  But 
we  know  that  the  melted  matter  of  a  furnace,  if  slowly  cooled 
will  separate  into  diflerent  compounds;  and  the  same  result  takta 
place  in  fused  basalts,  and  in  the  lava  of  existing  volcanoes.  Surely 
then,  il  seoms  to  mc  that  nature  and  art  both  teach  us  that  analogoof 
cases  of  crystal ization  in  the  rocks  must  have  resulted  from  igneous 
fusion.  Bui  nn  the  other  hand,  the  foliated  structure  of  the  stratified 
primary  rocks,  proves  thai  water  must  have  been  concerned  in  their 
formation  ;  and  they  could  never  have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  (h- 
sion,  1  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  the  theory  which  supposes  that  tfaey 
were  originally  mechanically  deposited  from  water,  like  the  existing 
secondary  andlertiary  rocks,  and  that  they  hare  subsiiquently  been 
subjected  to  such  adegreeof  heat  as  enabled  their  materials  to  enter  into 
a  crystalline  arrangement,  without  destroying  their  structure.  That 
the  two  things  are  compatible,  seems  probable  from  the  change  of 
bulk  produced  on  solid  bodies  by  slight  changes  of  tempcralurc^ 
showing  a  motion  among  the  particles;  from  the  changes  of  crysul' 
ization  that  sometimes  takes  place  in  solid  glass ;  from  the  columnar 
structure  assumed  by  certain  sandstones  when  in  contact  with  trap 
rocks;  and  from  the  enperiments  of  Dr.  Macculloch,  who  "proved 
that  every  metal  can  completely  change  its  crystalline  arrangemen 
while  solid,  and  many  of  them  at  very  low  temperatures,""  Tliil 
theor;- also  explains  why  it  is  that  the  primary  and  transition  rocto 
become  less  and  less  crystalline  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  seri«s: 
for  the  higher  they  are.  the  farther  they  lie  from  the  source  of  heaU 
This  theory,  however,  does  not  suppose  that  all  cases  of  crystalline 
structure  in  rocks  has  been  the  result  of  fusion:  for  limestone  nnd 
quartz  rock  might  have  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solution.     But 
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if  we  BuppoBe  the  source  of  heat  to  be  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it 
mnec  have  operated  more  or  less  on  every  layer  in  the  earth's  crust : 
andt  therefore,  if  this  theory  be  true,  probably  all  the  older  rocks  have 
been  more  or  less  modified  by  heat  That  the  crust  of  the  globe  has 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  powerful  and  long  continued  heat,  it 
seems  to  me  no  one  acquainted  with  geology  in  its  present  state  can 
doubt 

According  to  the  theory  just  described,  (I  have  not  space  fully  to 
defend  and  illustrate  it,  but  Dr.  MaccuUoch  has  done  it  in  his  System 
of  G^logy,)  argillaceous  slate  is  nothing  but  shale,  which  has  been 
anbject  to  heat,  and  perhaps  increased  pressure :  quartz  rock  may  have 
resulted  entirely  from  aqueous  deposition ;  or  it  may  have  been  subse- 
quently indurated  by  heat  Between  mica  slate  and  micaceous  sand- 
stone, there  is  a  most  striking  analogy:  indeed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  by  the  eye  between  the  specimen  of  sandstone  No.  177. 
from  Northampton,  near  a  mass  of  trap,  and  several  specimens  of  mica 
elate.  The  same  is  true  of  the  micaceous  sandstone  near  Turner's 
fidhi*  which  are  also  in  the  vicinity  of  trap.  The  supposed  origin  of 
the  other  stratified  primary  rocks,  I  shall  point  out  in  treating  of 
them. 

As  to  the  elevation  and  dislocation  of  the  strata  of  rooks,  particular- 
ly the  primary,  I  shall  say  more  in  another  place.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  numerous  flexures  and  contortions  which  their  laminae 
present,  were  produced,  deserves  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion ;  for  these  are  more  common  in  our  mica  slate  than  in  any  other 
rock ;  not  even  excepting  gneiss. 

These  curvatures  may  have  been  produced  before  or  subsequent  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  striking 
resemblance  between  the  slightly  undulating  surface  of  some  of  the 
shales  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  gentle  ridges  and  depressions 
at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  large  river  and  pond,  or  on  the  margin  of 
the  ocean.  And  if  argillaceous  and  mica  slate  had  that  origin  which 
iaJfeapposed  by  the  preceding  theory,  the  analogous  irregularities,  ao 
frequent  on  the  surface  of  argillaceous  and  mica  slate,  may  be  referred 
to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produced  them  on  the  shale. 

By  comparing  the  sections  which  I  have  given  of  fiexures  in  the 
newest  tertiary  formation,  with  those  in  our  mica  slate,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  latter  might  have  had  their  origin  in  the  former,  if  we  admit 
the  theory  that  has  been  advanced  of  the  origin  of  mica  slate.  It  may  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  account  for  these  flexures  in  the  clay  :   but  that  they 
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were  prixluced  by  some  mechanical  force,  and  not  by  igneom  i^cn- 
cy.  1  (bink  Is  moat  manifest.  And  it  seems  to  me  ibat  a  power  which 
is  ailequste  to  the  production  of  the  cases  which  I  have  described,  ii 
siiflicieni  to  account  for  a  largf  proportion  of  the  minor  flexures  and 
contortions  existing  in  clay  slate,  and  mica  slale  ;  although  I  am  not 
ttware  that  any  examples  similar  to  those  which  1  have  described,  tri- 
iel  on  the  records  of  geology. 

So  much  fur  flexures  and  contortions  previous  to  (he  consolidation 
oflho  rocka.  Bui  these  causes  will  not  explain  all  the  cases  ihal  oc- 
cur. Sometimes  we  find  alternating  layers  of  quartz  in  the  bent  lam- 
inae; and  it  would  seem  that  the  rock  must  have  been  soft,  when  such 
flexures  took  place.  If  we  suppose  the  existence  of  a  considerabls 
degree  of  plasticity  in  the  layers,  mere  gravity  (ifthe  laminae  were 
in  an  inclined  position,)  would  have  produced  flexures  in  them.  In 
other  cases  the  force  which  elevated  the  strata  might  have  opemied 
unequally  and  produced  a.  similar  result,  though,  as  1  shall  altemji 
to  show  hereafter,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  force  sometiraR) 
acted  laterally  rather  than  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  And  some 
flexures  and  contortions  are  explicable  only  by  supposing  such  lateral 
pressure. 

Some  facts  lead  us  to  suppose  that  mere  moisture  operates  powcT- 
fully,  deep  in  ihe  earth,  to  render  the  strata  flexible.  Some  limeSonet 
and  sandstones  exhibit  this  flexibility;  and  even  granite  in  some  detf 
quarries,  is  easily  irapressible.  'Hence  the  requisite  plasticity  may 
have  resulted  in  many  cases  from  water.  But  if  the  primary  stralili- 
ed  rocks  have  been  partially  fused,  we  have  another  source  from  which 
this  plastic  state  might  have  resulted. 

11.     TALCOSE    SLATE. 

I  «hnll  include  in  this  formation  the  three  rocks  represented  on  ihi* 
map  under  the  names  of  talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  steatite  My 
principal  reason  for  adopting  this  arrangement,  is,  thai  in  the  world 
of  some  of  the  ablest  mineralogists,  talc,  chlorite,  and  steatite,  are  bill 
varieties  of  the  same  species:  And  when  mineralogists  are  not  agreed 
that  minerals  are  specifically  distinct  from  one  another,  it  seems  to  me 
improper  for  geologists  to  re.gard  those  minerals  as  sufficiently  charae- 
leristic  of  difTerent  rocks,  unless  such  rocks  are  widely  diverse  in  liieir 
relative  silnation  and  structure.  But  in  the  district  under  considera- 
tion, it  happens  that  the  rocks  mentioned  above,  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  obviously  members  of  ihc  same  formation,  uBing  thia  term  too  ia 
a  very  limited  sense. 

Dr.  Macculloch  describes  lalcose  elate  as  diflering  from  mica  slale 
only  in  the  substitution  of  talc  for  mica :  that  is,  it  consists  essentially 
of  quartz  and  [hIc.  It  is  this  variety  that  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  (alcose  slale  in  Massachusetts.  But  other  varieties  are 
found,  as  the  following  description  will  show. 

Mincralogical  ChaTactcTt. 

1.  Schittosf  Talc.  This  variety  is  more  or  less  distinctly  foliated, 
and  varies  in  color  from  blackish  green  to  very  light  green,  or  green- 
ish white.  (Nos.  789.to  793.)  It  is  the  least  abundant  of  any  of  the 
varieties. 

2.  Slealitc.  This  is  obviously  only  a  scaly  and  aemi-granulat  or 
partially  indurated  variety  of  talc.  "  We  see,"  says  Beudant,  "by 
these  analyses,  [which  he  had  just  quoted,]  that  the  steatites  difler 
from  talc  only  by  the  presence  of  water.  These  substances  also  occur 
together  and  in  precisely  the  same  geological  position.  They  appear 
even  to  mix  in  all  proportions,  and  in  some  suits  of  specimens,  there 
seems  to  be  a  passage  from  one  substance  to  the  other.'"  These  re- 
marks correspond  exactly  with  the  steatite  of  Massachusetts ;  al- 
though we  have  some  beds  of  steatite  which  are  associated  with  but 
a  small  quantity  of  foliated  talc.  But  in  general,  these  beds  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  talcose  slate  formation. 

The  color  of  this  variety  ia  usually  light  gray.  In  some  quarries 
however,  (as  in  Rowe  and  Zoai.)  it  is  a  delicate  green  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  rock  is  obviously  nothing  but  foliated  talc,  which  is  so  com- 
pact that  it  forma  a  fine  stone  for  economical  purposes.  In  the  qimr- 
ries  the  green  and  the  gray  varieties  alternate  ;  •although  there  is  no 
seam  between  them  ;  and  perfectly  sound  blocks  may  be  obtained, 
which  are  partly  gray  and  partly  green.     (Nos.  794  to  805.) 

.  CkloriU  Slife.  Sometimes  this  variety  is  foliated  and  of  a  dark 
green  color ;  and  in  such  cases  I  know  of  no  means  of  disting-iish- 
n  talc,  except  perhaps  by  its  darker  color.  Generally  it  is 
slaty  in  this  region,  and  very  minutely  scaly.  In  this  case  it  proba- 
bly owes  its  slaty  structure  to  a  small  proportion  of  quartz  which  it 
~lut  the  chlorite  slate  of  the  Hoosac  mountain  range  is  re- 
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markably  pare  and  I  may  Add,  remarkaUj  regular  and  cootiniKms  in 

its  slaty  structare.     (Nos,  806  to  816.) 

4.  Qmarlz  and  TaU.  la  this  varieCj  the  talc  is  usuallj  acaly,  and 
the  quartz  arenaceous.  Sometimes,  howerer,  the  latter  is  coarsely 
graDolar,  or  h}'a]ine.  When  the  talc  predominates,  and  the  quartz  b 
in  minnte  grains,  they  form  the  whetstone  slate.    (Noa.  817  to  825.) 

In  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  this  rock  is  extensiTely  quarried  for 
whetstones.  I  learn  from  Dr.  Webb,  that  the  nimiber  annually  quar- 
ried at  this  place  and  sent  away,  can  hardly  be  less  than  5000  dozen. 
Indeed,  so  important  has  this  mannfactory  become,  thai  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  have  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  inspec- 
tion and  sale  of  the  whetstones.  It  is  nol  troe,  as  stated  by  Bfr. 
Eaton,  that  all  oar  whetstone  quarries  are  in  talcoae  slate :  for  those 
in  Norwich  and  Enfield  are  in  decided  mica  slate. 

This  rock  is  employed,  also,  as  a  substitute  for  fire  bricks  in  the 
lining  of  furnaces. 

5.  Qitartz,  Talc,  and  Mica,  This  variety  may  be  considered, 
either  as  mica  slate,  which  takes  iqlo  its  composition  more  or  less  of 
talc,  or  as  talcose  slate,  containing  mica.  Probably  but  little  of  oar 
talcose  slate  can  be  found,  that  does  not  embrace  a  small  proportion  of 
mica :  but  talc  and  mica  oflen  resemble  each  other  so  exceedingly, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  rock  is  talcose  or  mica 
slate.  I  have  felt  this  difficulty  most  in  relation  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  slaty  rock  in  Berkshire  county.  And  although  I  have  there 
marked  no  talcose  slate,  yet  I  hardly  expect  that  all  geologists  will 
follow  my  example.     (Nos.  826  to  831.) 

The  4th  and  5th  varieties  constitute  the  greater  part  of  die  talcose 
slate  formation. 

6.  Talc  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Sometimes  talcose  slate  lies  next 
to  limestone  as  in  Whitingham,  Vt.  and  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
minerals,  they  are  mixed  together.  But  the  variety  is  hardly  worth 
naming.     (No.  832.) 

7.  Talc^  Quartz,  and  Carhonatf^of  Iron,  It  might  be  more  pro- 
per, perhaps,  to  describe  the  carbonate  of  iron  as  disseminated 
through  the  talcose  slate ;  though  the  iron  most  commonly  occurs  in 
the  variety,  No.  4.  And  this  mineral,  by  its  decomposition,  imparts 
a  character  to  this  rock  which  will  be  noticed  every  where.  It 
abounds  in  spots  of  the  color  of  iron  rust,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  where  masses  of  quartz  exist  of  considerable  size.     If  I  mis* 
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take  not,  it  is  in  this  decomposed  carbonate  of  iron,  that  native  gold 
occurs.     (Nos.  833,  834.) 

8.  Talc,  Quartz,  and  Homhltndt,  The  latter  mineral  is  in  dis- 
tinct though  imperfect  crystals,  scattered  through  the  rock ;  but  it 
occurs  in  such  quantity,  and  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country,  that 
it  seems  proper  to  make  this  a  distinct  variety.  It  is  found  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  talcose  slate  formation,  near  its  junction  with 
the  mica  slate  in  Hawley  and  Plainfield;  and  it  sometimes  passes  into 
distinct  hornblende  slate.     (Nos.  835  to  839.) 

9.  Talc,  Feldspar,  and  Quartz.  This  variety  is  intermediate 
between  talcose  slate  and  gneiss ;  and  differs  from  the  latter  rock  only 
by  the  substitution  of  talc  for  mica.  It  is  obviously,  however,  a  rock 
more  mechanical  in  its  character  than  gneiss ;  the  feldspar  existing 
in  coarse  grains.  This  description  applies  particularly  to  diis  rock 
in  Smithfieldy  R.  I.  (No.  840.)  But  in  Hawley  the  feldspar  is  Bet- 
tered in  crystalline  masses  through  the  rock,  forming  a  distinct  por- 
phyritic,  talcose  slate;  (No.  841,)  and  it  is  almost  destitute  of  strati- 
fication. '^ 

Topography  of  the  Talcose  Slate. 

The  principal  deposit  of  this  rock  in  Massachusetts,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  mica  slate  of  the  Hoosac  mountain  range.  It  occupies 
a  very  elevated  portion  of  that  range,  and  is  there  obviously  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks.  I  have  traced  this  rock  20  or  30 
miles  into  Vermont,  where  it  is  associated  with  limestone  and  gneiss 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  and  probably  it  ex- 
tends much  farther  north.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped in  its  characters  in  Hawley  and  Plainfield ;  where  it  is  sev- 
eral miles  wide.  Proceeding  southerly  this  formation  becomes  nar- 
rower, and  at  length  appears  to  terminate  near  the  southern  part  of 
Becket ;  at  least  I  have  not  observed  it  farther  south,  and  between 
Chester  and  Becket  it  is  only  a  few  rods  wide,  alternating  with  mica 
slate  and  hornblende  slate.  The  chlorite  slate  forms  a  narrow  stra- 
tum along  the  western  margin  of  the  talcose  slate,  and  I  have  not  ob- 
served it  quite  as  far  south  as  the  talcose  slate.  But  northerly  I  have 
traced  it  as  far  as  Whitingham,  Vt.,  although  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
every  place  where  I  have  crbsed  the  Hoosac  range.  But  being  a  re- 
markably distinct  stratum,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  does  extend  as 
&r,  at  least,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  map,  and  that  it  is  continuous ; 
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since  it  U  so  narrow  ihal  it  might  in  many  places  easily  be  h 

I  can  have  but  liltle  doubt  ihat  this  stratum  of  talcose  elate,  like  the 
mica  slalc  with  which  it  is  associated,  passes  laterally  into  homblendo 
slate  and  {rnciss :  but  1  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  the  lemaiLi 
already  made  on  this  subject. 

Several  beds  of  steatite  are  connected  with  this  ran^  of  lalcoaa 
slate;  viz.  one  in  Marlborough,  Vt. ;  one  in  Rowe  ;  one  in  Zoar; 
one  in  Windsor;  one  in  Middlefield ;  and  farther  south,  nearly  oa 
the  line  of  the  strata  prolonged,  we  find  a  bed  in  Blatiford,  and  al 
least  two  in  Granville.  The  bed  of  this  rock  in  Hinsdale,  thai  in 
Cheshire,  and  that  in  Savoy,  I  have  not  visited  ;  but  as  the  gneiss  and 
mica  slate  of  thai  region  freqaently  passes  into  talcoae  slate,  not  im- 
probably they  are  connected  with  this  rock.  The  bed  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Windsor,  however,  1  know  from  examination  to  be  in 
gneiss ;  anil  perhaps  those  just  mentioned  are  in  the  same  rock-  In 
Zoar  we  find  mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  steatite,  and  serpentine;  inter 
stratified.  The  most  easterly  bed  in  Windsor  appears  to  be  erobractd 
in  the  chlorite  slate.  That  in  Middlefield  has  lalcose  slate  on  the 
cast  side  and  hornblende  slate  on  the  west.  That  in  Blonford,  one 
and  a  half  mile  south  svesl  of  the  meeting  hoase,  is  in  mica  slate;  bnl 
OD  one  side  a  huge  vein  of  granite  lies  in  contact  with  the  steatiie. 
The  bed  in  Smithfield.  R.  1.,  is  in  talcose  slate. 

With  respect  to  the  narrow  stratuta  of  talcose  slate  marked  on  tlx 
map  in  the  southeast  part  of  Hampden  county,  end  passing  throu^ 
Stafford,  Ct.  Monson,  &c.  I  feel  quite  ignorant.  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self only  that  it  lies  between  the  mica  slate  and  the  gneiss.  The  S(»- ' 
cimens  will  show  that  it  produces  a  good  lining  for  furnaces.  Tothii 
formation  1  refer  the  steatiie  in  Somers,  Cl.,  although  I  have  not  vi>- 
ited  the  quarry. 

The  steatite  beds  marked  in  Shutesbury,  Wendell,  and  NewSalea, 
are  surrounded  by  gneiss  of  the  most  decided  character.  That  in 
New  Salem  contains  serpentine,  also,  of  a  black  color,  The  bed  of 
serpentine  exhibited  in  Pelham,  is  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  talc) 
and  is  marked  as  serpentine,  only  because  that  mineral  predominaUft 
It  forms  a  bed  in  gneiss. 

The  bed  of  steatiie  in  Grolon  occurs  in  the  Worcester  range  tf 
mica  slate.  But  its  situation  and  extent  have  been  described  in  tbt 
first  part  of  my  Report. 

In  Cumberland  and  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  two  strips  of* 


slate  are  ehown  on  the  map.  separated  by  a  range  of  granite.  1  am  1 
nol  sure  that  iho  granite  will  be  found  extending  uninterruptedly  ] 
through  these  towns  as  it  is  represented  on  the  map.  But  in  crossing 
that  region,  I  have  always  Tound  one  or  two  large  beds  of  granite  or 
sienite ;  and  probably  these  rocks  exist  there  in  several  beds  in  the 
lalcose  slate  and  mica  slate.  Yel  this  alternation  could  nol  convenient- 
ly be  shown  on  the  map. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  granite  in  Sraithfield  we  find  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mica  slate,  (No.  675.)  and  a  talcose  slate,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  as  a  whetstone  slate.  The  extent  of  surface  occupied 
by  this  variety — which  is  well  characlertscd  lalcose  slate — I  am  un- 
able definitely  to  state ;  though  it  cannot  be  but  a  few  miles  in  any 
direction  unless  it  be  towards  the  southwest. 

In  the  east  pari  of  Smithiield,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  gran- 
ite range  or  bed,  the  slate  is  often  distinctly  lalcose  ;  especially  in  the 
viciiiity  of  the  soapstone  quarry,  pear  the  village  called  Maysville. 
But  as  we  cross  the  strata  towards  the  eoutheast,  the  characters  be- 
come very  obscure  and  perplexing.  In  one  place  the  rock  can  hard- 
ly be  distinguished  from  argillaceous  slate  ;  in  another  it  greatly  re- 
sembles graywacke  slate  ;  in  another  it  is  distinct  chlorite  slate  ;  and 
in  another  it  becomes  hornblende  slate.  Epidole  too  forms  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock.  In  short,  this  series  of  slaty 
rocks  is  one  of  the  moat  perplexing  with  which  the  geologist  meets. 
It  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Cumberland,  where  it  is  inter- 
stratified  with  quartz  rock,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  east  by  quartz 
rock  and  graywacke.  The  strata  of  all  these  rocks  run  nearly  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  dip  to  the  southeast.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  denominate  the  predominant  part  of  the  series  talco-ekloril- 
ic  tlate.  Nor  can  I  resist  the  impression,  ibat  the  whole  scries  is 
ihe  graywacke  slate,  which,  by  the  agency  of  heat,  has  been  partially 
converted  into  argillaceous  slate,  talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and 
hornblende  slate  ;  the  heat  nol  having  been  powerful  enough  com- 
pletely to  accomplish  the  transmutation.  And  the  contiguity  of 
granite  and  sienite  would  furnish  the  heat  which  this  hypothesis 
demands. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  series  of  rocks,  a 
perusal  of  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dcchen's  paper  on  the  junction 
of  ihe  granite  and  killas  rocks  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  has  led  me  to 
ihe  opinion,  that  they  greatly  resemble  the  killas  of  that  country.' 
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The  bed  of  steatite  in  this  talco-chlorite  slate  fai  Smithfield,  is  notoi 
a  very  interesting  character  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  That 
which  is  gray  coloured  is  so  filled  with  brown  spar  (?)  as  to  be  almost 
useless.  A  greenish  scaly  variety,  (chlorite  slate  ?)  however,  occun, 
which  is  interesting.  Fine  foliated  greenish  talc,  also,  aboimds  here. 
Decided  chlorite  slate  is  likewise  abundant  at  the  quarry  and  in  tlie 
vicinity.  The  steatite  lies  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Blackstone  riTer 
and  of  Maysville. 

Di|?,  Direction  and  Character  of  the  Strata, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  rock  is  always  achistose  in 
its  structure ;  though  in  the  most  compact  soapstone,  both  the  slaty 
and  stratified  structures  are  nearly  obliterated.  Yet  in  some  portioaB 
of  the  bed,  they  are  usually  visible.  In  both  these  structures  this  rock 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  mica  slate ;  except  that  the  former  vi 
less  contorted  than  the  latter.  Chlorite  slate  is  particularly  remarka- 
ble in  the  Hoosac  range,  for4)^e  evenness  and  l>eauty  of  its  layers,  com- 
paring in  this  respect  with  argillaceous  slate.  In  both  stVuctures,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  dividing  planes  correspond :  and  I  haTB 
never  noticed  a  double  set  of  strata  seams. 

Dip  and  Direction  of  the  Strata  in  the  Hoosac  Mountain  Range, 

Florida,  eastern  slope 
of  Hoosac  Mountain :  the  talcose 
slate  alternating  with  mica  slate. 
Middleficld, 

Plainfield,  Hawley,  Charlemont, 
Rowe,  Zoar,  Cummin gton,  Ches- 
ter, (west  part.)  and  Worthington, 
Somerset,  Vt.  (Iron  Mine.) 
Whitingham,  Vt.  (Limestone  beds)  E  and  W. 
Rowe,  (north  part) 

Whitingham,  Vt.  (Chlorite  Slate,)    N.  and  S 
Peru,  (Do.) 

Windsor,  ( Do. )  Do.  between  70®  and  80*  East 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  statements,  that  the  strata  of  al- 
most all  this  deposit  stand  nearly  at  right  angles  to  theljorizoD. 
Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  talcose  slate  in  Smithfield,  Rhode 


Direction. 

Dip. 

N.  and  S. 

70^  to  90*  East 

Do. 

70^  to  80^  FASt. 

N.  and  S. 

nearly  90*  East 

Do. 

20*  to  90>  East 

1  E  and  W. 

30*  West 

Do. 

South,  small. 

N.  and  S 

nearly  90*  East. 

Do. 

perpendicular. 
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Island  Its  predominant  direction  is  nearly  S.  E.  and  N.  W.,  and  its 
dip  upon  an  average,  only  about  10°  to  15°  N.  E.  Indeed,  in  many 
places  it  is  nearly  horizontal.  The  talco-chloritic  slate  in  the  east 
part  of  Smithfield  and  Cumberland,  runs  generally  about  15°  or  20* 
west  of  south  and  east  of  north,  and  its  dip  is  20°  to  30°  southeast. 

The  bed  of  steatite  in  Groton  dips  to  the  southeast  Ai  an  angle  of 
about  30.° 

Mineral   Contents. 

This  rock  in  the  Hoosac  mountain  range,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
metalliferous  deposit.  Perhaps  the  most  important  metal  which  it 
contains  is  iron.  This  is  found  principally  in  two  places,  viz.  in 
Somerset  Vt.  and  in  Hawley,  Mass.  Smaller  masses  have  been  no- 
ticed in  other  places ;  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  interest  in 
an  economical  point  of  view.  At  all  these  localities,  the  ore  is  found 
'  in  distinct  beds  in  the  strata ;  and  sometimes  it  has  a  slaty  structure, 
having  every  appearance  of  a  contemporaneous  origin  with  the  rock. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  that  the 
iron  ore  in  Hawley  embraces  two  species ;  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
the  micaceous  oxide.  Both  of  them  are  of  fine  quality.  The  mica- 
ceous oxide,  especially,  is  as  beautiful  as  any  which  has  been  found  on 
the  globe,  as  the  specimens  will  show.  (No.  844.)  This  bed  does  not  oc- 
cur,asis  usually  stated,  at  the  junction  of  the  talcose  and  mica  slate ;  but 
two  or  three  miles  within  the  talccose  slate — ^that  is,  reckoning  from 
its  eastern  margin. 

The  most  valuable  ore  at  Somerset  is  the  magnetic  oxide.  With 
this,  however,  is  associated,  oflen  in  the  same  bed,  the  hydrate  of  iron. 
Several  of  these  beds  occur  in  the  vicinity,  and  sometimes  they  are 
connected  with  dolomite.  The  magnetic  oxide  is  generally  granular, 
and  often  easily  crumbled  into  powder,  which  possesses  so  much  bril- 
liancy that  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  smalt.  It  is  so  highly 
magnetic  that  it  strongly  attracts  the  fragments  of  the  ore  that  have 
been  broken  off,  and  exhibits  decided  polarity ;  so  as  to  form  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  natural  magnet.  (No.  845.) 

The  largest  mass  of  iron  ore  in  the  region  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  describe,  occurs  in  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  chiefly  the 
magnetic  oxide,  and  lies  two  miles  northeast  of  the  center  of  this 
place.  But  no  rock  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  around  this 
large  hill  of  iron.  Sienitic  granite  occurs,  however,  not  far  remote  in 
one  or  two  directions,  and  so  does  talco-chloritic  slate.     And  upon  the 
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whole,  my  belief  is  that  the  iron  ia  connected  with  the  Utter  tock 
For  the  large  deposits  of  this  ore  in  other  countries  most  frwjuenllj 
occur  in  the  older  schistose  rocka,  and  rarely  in  granite.*  la  Massa- 
chusetts loo,  no  mineral  is  bo  widely  disseminated  in  talcose  slaie  u 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

A  p&n  of  the  Cumberland  ore  is  beautifully  porphyiitic  by  the 
presence  of  crystalline  masses  of  white  feldspar.  In  another  portion 
we  find  a  mineral  disseminated,  which  appears  to  be  the  ferro-silicsie 
of  manganese.  Imbedded  noddles  of  what  appears  to  be  serpentine  an 
also  found  in  the  ore:  and  these  substances  probably  do  nol  a  lit- 
tle injury  to  the  ore.  For  I  was  told  ildid  not  yield  more  than  25  ot 
30  per  cent  of  iron. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  Report  I  have  giren  a  full  account  of  tla 
native  gold  found  in  connection  with  this  iron.  Since  thai  time  it  bu 
been  ascertained  that  the  common  gangue  of  the  gold  is  the  hydraie 
of  iron  :  but  whether  enough  of  the  metal  exists  in  it  to  render  it  an 
object  to  separate  the  gold,  has  not  been  determined.  Usually  quart! 
exists  in  connection  with  the  hydrate  of  iron.  This  is  porous  aiid 
contains  the  hydrate,  and  exactly  resembles  the  gangue  in  which  gold 
has  been  foimd  in  the  Southern  States.  For  comparison  I  have  placed 
specimens  from  Somerset  and  from  Virginia  in  the  collection. 

This  porous  quartz  and  the  hydrate  of  iron  are  Tery  comraoo 
throughout  (he  talcose  slate  of  Hoosac  Mountain  ;  and  the  iron  la- 
suits,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  decomposilioa 
of  ihe  carbonate.  Whether  the  hydrate  at  Somerset  had  such  an  ori- 
gin, I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  if  ever  gold  should  be 
found  at  other  places  in  this  formation,  I  predict  it  will  occur  in  con- 
nection with  this  hydrate  of  iron. 

«^uanz  and  hydrate  of  iron  then,  appear  to  be  the  immediate  ma- 
trix of  the  gold  of  Somerset ;  and  takoae  slate  ilie  rock  In  which  Ihe 
quartz  and  iron  are  contained.  It  is  rare  that  we  can  at  once  trace 
this  metal  so  satisfactorily  to  its  original  bed.  But  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  specimens,  we  may  expect  that  such  will  be  found  to  be  the 
of  the  gold  in  the  Southern  Slates.  For  those  specinien) 
contain  quartz,  hydrate  of  Iron,  and  talcose  slate,  (Nos.  848,  840,  BflO ) 

This  geological  situation  of  the  Vermont  gold  corresponds  re- 
markably with  its  situation  in  other  countries  ;  particularly  in  BrsxiL 
It  is  described  as  occurring  there,  disseminated  in  a  rock,  called  by 
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AL  Brongniart,  Siderocriste,  {Eisenglimmerscheiftr  of  Eschwege,) 
and  composed  of  quartz  with  the  specular  and  magnetic  oxides  of 
iron.*  These  are  the  two  species  of  iron  ore  that  occur  at  Hawley : 
and  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mine  in 
that  place,  quartz  predominates  so  much,  that  I  have  described  the 
rock  as  a  variety  of  quartz  rock.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  sidero- 
criste  is  connected  in  Brazil  with  mica  slate.  But  in  the  rock  at  Som- 
erset mica  occurs ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  some  geolo- 
gists would  not  regard  it  as  mica  slate ;  and  besides,  the  mica  and 
talcose  slates  are  interstratified,  and  otherwise  more  intimately  mixed; 
80  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  formation  which  I  have  called 
talcose  slate,  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  corresponds  to  that  con- 
taining gold  in  Brazil,  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  in  countries  so 
remote.  And  although  at  Somerset  the  gold  has  been  found  chiefly 
in  the  hydrate  of  iron,  yet  it  probably  exists  also  in  the  magnetic  ox- 
ide, and  not  improbably  in  the  micaceous  oxide  at  Hawley.  The  fer- 
ruginous breccia  that  covers'the  siderocriste  in  Brazil,  and  probably 
contains  platina  and  diamonds  as  well  as  gold,  has  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge been  found  in  Vermont  or  Massachusetts :  yet  it  may  be  found 
still,  as  very  few  researches  have  been  made  on  this  subject. 
'  We  ought  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  all  gold  must  occur  in  tal- 
cose slate,  because  we  know  that  some  does ;  and  because  the  happy 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Eaton  on  this  subject  led  to  the  discovery  of  that 
at  Somerset.  For  veins  of  quartz  containing  this  metal  traverse  other 
rocks  in  France,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  They  occur  in  granite;  gneiss,, 
mica  slate,  argillaceous  slate,  and  talcose  slate. f  Hence  we  may  find 
it  in  all  these  rocks,  which  are  so  intimately  associated  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont. 

Another  interesting  ore  in  the  talcose  slate  of  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain range,  is  manganese.  It  exists  in  beds  or  interstratified  layers 
in  the  slate,  precisely  like  the  ores  of  iron  above  described.  These 
beds  are  found  in  Plainfield,  and  several  of  them  occur  near  one  an- 
other, at  two  principal  places,  which  are  represented  on  the  map:  that 
is,  we  find  smaller  and  larger  beds  within  a  few  feet  or  rods  of  one 
another.  These  beds  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  feet  thick. 
Their  surface  is  black  or  dark  gray,  apparently  the  common  peroxide 

*  See  Tableau  des  Terrains,  &c.  p.  329 :   Classification  des  Roches,  p.  83 :  and 
Diciionnaire  D'Historie  Naturelle,  Art.' Or. 

tDictionnaire  D^Historie  Naturelle,  Art.  Or. 
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of  manganese.  But  on  breaking  open  the  mass,  we  usually  find  its  in- 
terior to  be  of  a  beautiful  rose  red.  This  ore  has  been  recently  an- 
alysed by  Dr.  Thompson,  and  found  to  be  a  bi-silicate  of  manganese. 
In  the  stone  walls,  a  little  northeast  of  the  meeting  house  in  Cam* 
mington,  numerous  large  blocks  of  this  ore  are  found,  which  were 
probably  transported  thither  from  the  beds  above  described,  by  a  dilu- 
vial current  from  the  north  :  though  to  reach  this  spot,  they  moflt 
have  passed  over  a  deep  valley,  through  which  a  branch  of  Westfield 
river  now  runs. 

One  never  meets  with  this  bisilicate  of  manganese,  which  is  not 
coated  over  with  the  black  oxide.  I  hence  infer  that  atmospheric 
agencies  produce  this  conversion.  As  the  bi-silicate  is  rare  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  (indeed  Dr.  Thompson  regards  this  as  a  new  sjie- 
cies,  distinct  from  the  siliceous  oxide,  on  account  of  the  double  pro- 
portion of  silex  which  it  contains,)  its  great  abundance  in  Plainfield 
and  Cummington  is  a  matter  of  joy  to  mineralogists. 

Connected  with  the  bowlders  of  this  manganese  ore  in  Comming- 
ton,  I  found  small  but  well  characterised  masses  of  carbonate  of  iron 

The  manner  in  which  the  above  ores  of  iron  an4  manganese  occur 
in  the  talcose  slate,  forbid,  it  seems  to  me,  the  supposition  somewhat 
extensively  adopted  of  late,*  that  all  metallic  deposites  in  solid  rocks 
have  resulted  from  sublimation,  through  the  influence  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  For  although  the  layers  of  the 
slate  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  therefore  sublimed  matter  might 
easily  rise  to  fill  a  cavity  from  beneath,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
evidence  that  these  ores  were  thus  introduced,  than  that  the  folia  of 
the  slate  had  such  an  origin  ;  for  the  ores  as  well  as  the  slate  are 
distinctly  foliated,  and  often  both  are  intimately  intermixed.  What 
objection  is  there,  in  such  cases,  against  regarding  metallic  deposites 
as  having  proceeded  from  solution  and  suspension  in  water,  just  as  we 
now  find  iron  and  manganese  forming;  and  subsequently  rendered  com- 
pact and  crystalline  by  the  heat  of  the  unstratified  rocks  ? 

In  the  beds  of  steatite  that  have  been  described,  several  minerals  of 
interest  occur.  Foliated  bitter  spar  exists  in  almost  every  one  of  them; 
especially  at  Middlefield,  Windsor,  Zoar,  and  Marlborough,  Vt  At 
Middlefield  it  is  sometimes  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  enveloped 
in  masses  of  delicate  green  talc ;  and  is  either  white  or  of  a  salmon  col- 
or, so  as  to  form  elegant  specimens,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  collection 


*  Sec  an  article  by  A.  L.  Necker's  Philosophical  Magazine,  Sept.  1832.  p.  28S. 
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InZoar  and  Marlborough,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  serpentine 
in  Newport,  R.  I.  the  columnar  variety,  called  miasite,  occurs.  In 
Marlborough  and  Newfane,  Vt.  are  found  also  those  insulated  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  which  Mr.  Brooke  describes  as  a  new  species,  un- 
der the  name  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  iron.  In  the  rhomb  spar 
of  Middlefield,  sometimes  occur  tremolite  and  hepatic  sulphuret  of 
iron.  The  ligniform  and  compact  varieties  of  asbestus  are  found  in 
the  same  steatite  bed.  They  exist  also  in  Zoar,  where  they  are  as- 
'sociated  with  the  new  mineral  picrosmine.  At  the  soapstone  quarry 
in  the  east  part  of  Windsor,  has  been  found  a  small  quantity  of  chro- 
mate  of  iron  of  good  quality.  Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  is  said  also 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Middlefield  steatite ;  and  the  variety  of 
talc  called  nacrite,  occurs  half  a  mile  west  of  the  meeting  house  in 
that  town.  ' 

No  mineral  is  more  common  at  these  steatite  beds  than  actynolite. 
It  is  in  bladed  crystals,  long  and  slender,  yet  generally  very  distinct, 
being  mostly  six-sided.  It  is  found  at  Middlefield,  Windsor,  Zoar, 
&c.  But  the  finest  specimens  come  from  Blanford,  Mass.  and  New- 
&ne,  Vt.     At  the  former  place  it  is  sometimes  in  radiated  masses. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  imperfect  crystals  of  hornblende  are 
sometimes  disseminated  in  one  variety  of  talcose  slate.  The  finely 
fibrous  hornblende  I  have  also  found  in  quartz  belonging  to  this  same 
rock.  But  the  most  remarkable  variety  of  this  mineral  is  the  fasci- 
ular  variety.  The  laminae,  sometimes  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  generally  more  or  less  curved,  are  disposed  perpendicularly  to 
the  layers  of  the  slate,  so  that  their  edges  appear  on  the  surface. 
When  that  surface  is  light  colpred,  as  in  Nos.  864,  865,  the  distinct- 
ness and  regularity  of  the  fascicular  and  scopiform  groups  of  horn- 
blende are  very  striking*  I  am  disposed  to  believe  this  to  be  a  variety 
of  hornblende  not  described :  and  certainly  if  it  deserves  a  distinct 
name,  none  can  be  mere  appropriate  than  fasciculite,  under  which  I 
long  ago  described  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  chlorite  slate  abounds,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  with  dis- 
tinct crystals  of  octahedral  iron  ore.  They  exist  also  in  the  common 
talcose  slate,  but  not  so  frequently.  The  chlorite  slate  in  Windsor, 
also,  near  the  most  eastern  soapstone  quarr3^  contains  numerous  crys- 
tals of  the  red  oxide  of  titanium,  imbedded  in  the  feldspar,  or  rather 
in  graphic  granite,  which  frequently  occupies  the  seams  of  the  slate* 
or  forms  small  irregular  masses  in  it.  But  although  the  specimens 
lire  fine,  it  is  with  extreme  difiiculty  that  they  can  be  obtained.     It  is 
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a  hex  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  rock  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  quartz  t  eins,  abounds  in  titanit^ ;  showing  a  very  great  similarity 
in  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced  in  distant  countries. 

Blue  and  green  carbonate  of  copper  are  found  in  several  places  in 
Cumberland,  R.  I.,  in  what  \  have  described  as  talco-chloritic  slate. 
The  same  rock  abounds  in  epidote,  sometimes  finely  crystalline,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Webb.  And  I  infer  from  his  description,  that  the  ye- 
nite  associated  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  contained  in  the  same 
rock. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

The  views  that  have  been  presented  relative  to  the  origin  of  mica 
slate,  are  applicable,  almost  without  variation,  to  talcose  slate.  The 
arguments  proving  that  water  must  have  been  the  earliest  ageat 
in  the  production  of  mica  slate,  prove  the  same  of  talcoae  shte; 
as  do  those  evincing  the  subsequent  action  of  a  high  degree  of  heat 
To  what  circumstance  the  great  abundance  of  magnesia  in -the  talc- 
ose slate  is  owing,  it  may  be  impossible  perhaps  ever  to  determine. 
But  its  presence  being  once  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  talc- 
ose, instead  of  mica  sUite,  might  have  resulted. 

There  is,  however,  one  variety  of  talcose  slate,  which  occurs  half 
a  mile  west  of  the  meeting  house  in  Hawley,  and  affords  an  evidence 
not  found  in  our  mica  slate,  of  the  action  of  heat  sufficient  to  produce 
an  almost  perfect  fusion.  I  refer  to  the  porphyritic  variety,  which  I 
do  not  find  described  in  European  works.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
thing  which  we  know  of  the  chemistry  of  crystalization,  forbids  the 
supposition  that  the  porphyritic  structure  can  ever  result  from  any 
other  than  an  igneous  solution.  For  in  what  laboratory  have  distinct 
crystals  been  produced  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  essentially  uncrystal-* 
ized,  except  from  heat?  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  porphyritic 
structure  is  not  un frequently  met  with  in  rocks  whose  volcanic  origin 
is  certain ;  even  in  the  products  of  existing  volcanoes.  What,  then, 
but  an  unreasonable  attachment  to  hypothesis,  should  lead  us  to  im- 
pute that  to  watery  solution,  which,  so  far  as  &cts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  has  never  resulted  but  from  igneous  solution  ? 

In  the  present  instance  the  almost  entire  absence  of  stratification 
and  slaty  structure  in  the  rock  referred  to  in  Hawley,  gives  additional 
probability  to  the  idea  of  its  having  been  once  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
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12.      SERPENTINB. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  rock  about  whose  true  nature  and  geological 
relations  so  little  is  known  as  serpentine.  Its  external  characters  are 
not,  indeed,  obscure^  and  analysts  have  given,  probably  with  accu- 
racy, its  ultimate  elements.  But  is  it  an  altered  or  unaltered  rock  ? 
If  altered,  what  was  the  original  rock  ?  Is  it  stratified,  or  unstrati- 
ficd  ?  primitive,  or  transition  ?  These  are  questions  on  which  geolo- 
gists are  not  yet  agreed.  The  Dictionnarie  Classique  D'Historie 
Naturelle,  says,  that  serpentine  is  "  principally  situated  in  the  latest 
of  the  primitive  rocks  and  in  the  intermediate  class.''  Brongniart 
doubts  whether  it  is  found  so  low  as  the  primary  rocks ;  {terrains 
agalysiens ;)  and  he  8a3rs  that  "  no  rock  of  this  group,  ( Ter.  PVuL 
Opkiolithiqu€t)  exhibits  even  a  tendency  to  stratification/'*  De  La 
Beche  classes  it  with  the  unstratified  rocks. f  But  Dr.  Maculloch 
considers  it  as  sometimes  stratified  and  sometimes  unstratified ;  and 
accordingly  en  numerates  it  in  both  these  classes  ;|  and  also  as  a 
venous  rock.  He  says,  also,  that  it  occurs  in  connection  with  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  micaceous,  chlorite,  and  argillaceous  schists.  His  ac- 
count of  this  rock  corresponds  most  nearly  with  its  characters  in 
Massachusetts ;  and  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  almost  always  strati- 
fied. At  least,  the  exceptions  are  less  important  than  in  the  case  of 
limestone ;  and  since  I  have  placed  all  our  limestones  in  the  stratified 
class,  I  shall  do  the  same  with  our  serpentines.  In  almost  all  cases, 
also,  our  serpentines  are  connected  with  the  oldest  rocks ;  such  as 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  talcose  slate :  and  if  we  have  any  rocks  that 
are  primitive,  serpentine  is  one  of  the  number. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

1.  Compact  Serpentine.  This  embraces  two  mineralogical  varie- 
ties, the  common  opaque  serpentine,  and  the  translucent  delicate 
green  noble  serpentine.  They  are  of  various  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  their  fracture  is  sometimes  splintery,  sometimes  granular,  and 
sometimes  foliated-splintery.  The  colors  and  their  intermixture  are 
very  various.  (Nos.  870  to  885.) 

2.  Serpentine  and  Talc.     The  talc  is  either  foliated  or  in  the  con- 

*  Tableau  des  Terrains,  &c,  p.  350. 

t  Geological  Mauual,  Second  Edition,  p.  487. 

t  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  2.  p.  197. 
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dition  of  steatite.  Often  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  specimen  is  in  an 
intermediate  state  between  serpentine  and  steatite.  Indeed,  aU  the 
gradations  between  the  two  rocks  may  sometimes  be  seen,  particu- 
larly in  the  beds  of  serpentine  and  steatite  embraced  in  gneiss,  in 
Pelham,  Shutesbury,  and  New  Salem.  The  color  of  the  rock  in 
these  cases  is  quite  black.  (Nos.  886  to  893.) 

3.  Serpentine,  Talc,  and  Schiller  Spar  ?  In  this  variety,  aljM),  the 
serpentine,  as  well  as  the  foliated  mineral  which  I  presume  to  be 
schiiler  spar,  are  black ;  while  the  talc  is  green,  and  sometimes  quite 
brittle.  This  variety  occurs  only  in  Blanford,  Russell,  and  West- 
field,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  (Nos.  894,  895.) 

4.  Serpentine  and  Carbonate  of  Lime.  The  latter  mineral  in  this 
variety  is  white,  and  the  former  green,  or  black.  The  proportions  in 
which  they  are  mixed  is  very  various.  The  limestone  is  generally 
saccharoidal,  and  thus  this  rock  forms  the  Ophicalce  Grewite  of 
Brongniart,  who  refers  to  Newbury  as  one  of  its  localities.  (Nos.  896 
to  899.) 

Other  minerals  found  in  serpentine  sometimes  essentially  modify 
its  characters :  such  as  actynolite,  asbestus,  massive  garnet,  compact 
feldspar,  &c. :  but  such  varieties  are  hardly  worth  noticing  in  this 
connection. 

Topography,  Stratification,  and  Associated  Rocks. 

Since  I  have  so  particularly  described  the  localities  of  our  serpen- 
tine in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  it  may  be  practicable,  without 
confusion,  to  bring  togetner  all  that  I  know  of  its  stratification  and 
associations,  in  a  topographical  order. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  map,  that  the  most  numerous  and  important 
Ueds  of  this  rock  occur  near  the  central  parts  of  the  Hoosac  moun- 
tain range,  and  especially  in  connection  with,  or  in  the  vicinity  ot 
the  talcose  slate.  In  Windsor  are  two  beds.  The  most  easterly  bed 
is  only  a  few  rods  from  a  bed  of  steatite ;  the  latter  appears  in  the  hill 
forming  the  south  bank  of  a  branch  of  Westfield  river,  and  the  for- 
mer in  the  opposite  bank.  Both  the  beds  are  obviously  interstratified 
with  chlorite  slate,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  this  rock  with  com- 
mon talcose  slate.  Its  color  is  a  pleasant  rather  deep  green ;  its 
structure  between  granular  and  splintery  ;  and  it  contains  small  dis- 
seminated fragments  of  chromate  of  iron.  It  is  distinctly  stratified ; 
the  strata  running  north  and  south,  and  standing  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar ;  which  is  the  usual  dip  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity ;   though  tho 
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chlorite  slate,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  serpentine,  dips  east  about  70o  or 
80«.  Not  only  is  this  serpentine  stratified,  but  I  observed  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  same  rock  in  the  west  part  of  Chester,  a  structure 
which  might  properly  be  called  schistose ;  especially  where  the  rock 
had  been  weathered.  The  slaty  laminae,  however,  are  rather  thick 
and  irregular,  nor  do  they  extend  through  the  whole  bed. 

The  other  serpentine  locality  in  Windsor,  is  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town,  on  land  of  Samuel  Chapman.  It  occurs  at  the  surface 
only  in  large  bowlders ;  though  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  exists  in  place 
beneath  the  diluvium.  The  rock  surrounding  it  is  gneiss  alternating 
with  mica  slate.  The  serpentine  resembles  that  in  Zoar,  and  like 
that  passes  into  steatite  so  insensibly,  that  the  eye  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  two  minerals ;  —  and  specimens  may  be  found  of  every 
intermediate  degree  of  hardness.  But  the  serpentine  greatly  pre- 
dominates. 

The  situation  of  the  serpentine  in  Zoar,  is  similc^r  to  that  of  the 
first  bed  in  Winsdor,  just  described.  It  occurs  on  the  north  side  of 
Deerfield  river ;  and  the  lateral  edges  of  the  strata  are  here  laid  bare. 
They  consist  of  talcose  and  mica  slate,  with  green  and  white  steatite 
interstratified,  the  strata  being  not  far  from  perpendicular.  As  nearly 
as  I  could  ascertain,  there  are  several  beds  of  the  serpentine  at  this 
place :  though  the  numerous  fragments  of^he  rocks  that  are  broken 
and  mixed  along  these  cliffs,  render  it  difficult  to  determine  all  the 
alternations.  It  may  be  of  consequence  to  remark,  that  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  I  noticed  the  serpentine  lying  next  to  the  steatite. 
The  serpentine  at  this  locality  is  the  common  variety,  and  uniform  in 
its  color ;  but  of  a  lively  green.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  serpentine  with  the  steatite. 

In  Marlborough,  Vt.  a  little  north  of  the  limits  of  the  map,  is  a 
very  extensive  bed  of  serpentine ;  some  parts  of  which,  at  least,  are 
distinctly  stratified.  In  the  west  part  of  New  Fane  is  another  bed, 
in  which  I  do  not  recollect  any  marks  of  stratification ;  though  it  is 
several  years  since  I  visited  the  spot.  Other  large  beds  occur  farther 
north,  in  Vermont,  as  at  Graflon  and  Windham,  and  they  are  found 
in  a  continuation  of  the  same  talcose  and  mica  slate  range  in  which 
they  exist  in  Massachusetts. 

The  most  northern  bed  of  serpentine  in  Middlefield  is  connected 
with  the  bed  of  steatite  in  that  place  already  described.  The  bed  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town  is  the  largest  in  Massachusetts ;  being  from 
four  to  six  miles  long,  and  perhaps  80  or  100  rods  wide.     It  extends 
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into  ihe  west  port  of  Chester,  where  it  appears  on  the  east  side  of 
Wesifiold  river,  rising  to  the  height  of  300  lo  400  feet ;  and  is  8o^ 
ceeded  oti  the  east  by  talcose  slate,  which  rises  still  higher.  1  exam- 
ined this  rock  in  the  south  part  of  Middlelield.  and  found  it  disdna!; 
slralified  ;  the  strata  running  a  little  east  of  north,  and  dipping  eoft' 
erly,  from  70°  lo  80" ;  corresponding',  in  these  respects,  with  the  ad- 
joining strata.  On  the  west  [his  bed  is  succeeded  by  distinct  horn- 
blende slate,  both  in  MiddleJield  and  Chester.  In  the  latter  place  (he 
serpentine  ia  stratified  with  a  good  denl  of  disltnciness,  and  exhihiu 
also  a  slaty  structure.  The  dip,  corresponding  with  ihatoflheialcoM 
slale  on  the  east,  and  the  hornblende  state  on  the  west,  is  nearly  per 
pendicular  ;  and  the  direction  rather  more  east  of  north  than  in  Mid- 
dlelield. Forming  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  ledges  of  this  rock 
seem  to  have  suflered  much  from  abrading  agenta;  and  thestiT&ceH 
much  broken  to  pieces  and  the  sides  very  steep. 

I  observed  the  Flora  of  this  serpentine  ledgo  lo  be  rather  peculiar. 
It  abounded  with  the  sassafras  and  prunus  borealis;  the  former  of 
which,  especially,  is  scattered  rather  sparsely  over  the  neighboring 
hills.  Polygala  paucifolia,  Sa.vifraga  pennsylvajiica,  and  Convallaria 
bifolia,  I  noticed  also  in  great  quantities.  Ilex  canadensis  I  observei  ' 
likewise,  as  well  as  a  rare  species  of  Aronaria.  Lichens  and  moss- 
es, however,  are  rarely  seen  upon  this  serpentine. 

Specimens  thai  may  be  called  noble  serpentine  do  occnr  in  Middl» 
field  ;  but  (or  the  mosl  part  the  rock  is  the  common  variety,  of  a  pale 
green  color,  and  someivhal  foliated  structnro,  abounding,  however.  In 
dark  spots  from  the  presence  chromale  of  iron. 

Following  the  direction  of  the  straia  southerly  from  Middlelield  a 
few  miles  into  Blanford,  vvp  come  to  the  bed  of  limestone,  discovered, 
since  Ihe  first  part  of  my  Report  was  finished,  and  which  I  have  al- 
ready described.  Little  more  than  a  mile  north  of  this  limestone, 
and  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Blanford  meeting  house,  on  the  oM 
road  to  Bockei,  and  on  the  northeast  side  of  a  pond,  there  exists  a 
bed  of  serpentine  which  shows  itself  at  the  surface  over  n  space aboot 
30  rods  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  30  or  40  feel  above  the  general  leroL 
This  large  bed  evidently  occupies  the  same  geological  position  ai 
that  in  Middlefield;  for  the  hornblende  slate,  frequently  epidotic,  lies 
in  immediate  contact  with  it  on  the  west  side ;  and  though  no  mck  in 
place  appears  on  the  other  side,  yet  we  have  much  reason  to  bolieit 
that  talcose  slate,  or  talco-micaceous  slate,  exists  there.  Not  improb- 
ably this  serpentine  is  connected  without  interruption  with 
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dlefidd  depoBit.     Thii  would  make  the  whole  bed  only   10  oi  12 
miles  long. 

The  Blanford  bed  ia  for  the  most  part  as  distinctly  stratified  per- 
haps as  that  in  Middlefield  ;  and  its  tendency  to  a  slaty  structure  I 
think  mote  distinct.  The  dip  and  diteciion  of  the  strata  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  hornblende  slate  in  immediate  contact  viz. 
the  direction  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east,  60"  to  70". 

The  chtomate  of  iron,  mentioned  in  a  postscript  on  page  52,  is  the  • 
most  interesting,  and  indeed  the  only  mineral  that  I  noticed  ia  this 
serpentine.  It  is  disseminated  ihroiish  the  rock  ingTains.andalsoforros 
veins  or  tuberculous  masses  resembling  magnetic  o;iide  of  iron;  beinjf 
black  and  granular,  or  compact.  But  IJudge  il  to  bechromale  of  iron 
for  the  fallowing  reasons.  1.  Il  has  communicated  a  peach  blossom  col- 
or to  small  portions  of  siealiie  or  talc  that  adhere  to  its  surface.  2.  The 
colour  of  its  powder  is  a  dark  brown.  3.  It  is  not  magneiic.  4. 
Fused  with  borax,  it  produces  a  beautiful  green  glass. 

Should  this  mineral  be  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  this  placB) 
it  would  be  quite  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  since  it 
sella  in  market  from  640  to  60  per  ton.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it 
disseminated  in  small  grains  through  nearly  all  the  serpentine  of  ihe 
Hoosac  mountain  range,  and  not  improbably  large  masses  of  it  may 
be  found  in  various  places. 

Four  or  five  miles  south  of  this  bed  of  Berpcnliae,  is  another  in 
Blanford,  not  more  than  40  to  50  rods  east  of  the  soapstone  quarry, 
1  1-2  miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  town,  which  has  been  describ- 
ed. This  serpentine  is  in  mica  slate,  which  dips  easterly;  and  it 
is  distinctly  stratified.  There  is  nothing  striking  in  its  appearance. 
The  width  of  the  bed  is  several  rods. 

1  have  reason  to  suppose  that  another  bed  of  serpentine  e.iists  in*' 
the  eastern  part  of  Blanford,  though   I  have  found  only  bowlders. 
But  the  specimens  are  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  I  cannot   refer'  I 
them  to  any  known  bed.     They  consist  of  green  serpentine,  talc,  and 
sometimes  schiller  spar  ?  {No.  892.) 

The  serpentine  bed  in  Westfield  is  in  mica  slate,  whose  layers  lean* 
only  a  few  degrees  to  the  west.  I  speak  here  of  the  most  southerly 
point  of  its  appearance.  Here  it  is  about  four  rods  wide.  It  occurt 
near  the  junction  of  the  new  red  sandstone  and  the  mica  slate,  Thia 
mica  slate  contains  numerous  veins  and  protruding  masses  of  granite; 
and  one  mass  of  (his  rock  lies  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  serpentine,  if  it 
doea  not  actually  touch  it.  The  serpentine  is  distinctly  stratified ;  tha 
^^^~"  4T 


n  of  [he  strata  conlbrming  !□  those  of  the  i 
Ita  predotninant  colour  h  black:  but  it  contoins  a  mixture  ofindani- 
ed  greenish  lalr,  anil  an  amphibolic  tnineral  of  a  gray  cojour.  (No, 
893.)  A  considerable  pari  of  the  rock,  however,  contains  graDulor 
carbonnte  of  lime:  or  rather  in  some  parts  of  the  bed  this  mineral 
predominates,  and  ihe  aerpenlioe  is  diaseminated  through  it  in  smill 
pieces.  (No,  891t.) 

Nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  this  spot,  serpentine  again  appears  on 
the  noih  bank  of  Westtield  river  in  Russell ;  and  I  have  strong  re«fr 
ons  for  believing  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  bed  in  VVestfield,  just 
described.  The  rock  in  Russell  is  4  mixture  of  black  serpentine  with 
green,  the  latter  being  sometimes  very  compact  and  traversed  by 
reins  of  indurated  talc  (?)  or  Deweyliie,  (?)  (No.  885.) 

I  can  hardly  doubt  but  many  more  beds  of  serpentine  might  easily 
be  discovered  in  the  Hoosac  mountain  range,  if  ever  it  shall  be  an  ob- 
ject to  make  such  discoveries.  I  make  this  inference  from  the  fuX 
thai  I  have  found  some  of  iboso  above  described,  under  eircumstancM 
the  most  unfavourable. 

On  the  cast  side  of  Connecticut  river  but  few  beds  of  serpentini 
have  been  found  in  Massachusetts.  That  marked  in  Pelbam  occur* 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  and  exhibits  itself  over  an  area  of 
only  a  few  square  rods.  One  may  doubt  whether  this  rock  should  b« 
called  serpentine,  or 'Btealile:  for  these  two  minerals  enter  into  ia 
composition.  In  general,  however,  the  latter,  which  is  of  a  black 
colour,  predominates.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  Si- 
bestus.  This  bed  lies  in  gneiss;  although  the  actual  contact  is  hii 
den  by  the  8oil.  Bui  at  a  liule  distance  nn  both  sides  this  rock  ap- 
pears, and  no  other  rock  occurs  in  ihe  vicinity. 

The  steatite  marked  as  occurring  in  Shulcsbury  appears  to  be  pw- 
sing  in  some  parts  into  black  serpentine;  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
■pecimen  No.  S05.  At  the  steatite  bed  in  New  Salem  this  change  i* 
■till  more  decided,  so  thai  large  blocks  of  what  must  be  colled  bl«k 
serpentine  are  found  there.  (No.  8fiO.) 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  limestone  found  at  Newbury,  I  haw 
mentioned  nearly  every  importanl  circumstance  respecting  the  Kt- 
penline  of  the  same  spot.  It  occurs  there  in  veins  or  irregular  ms»i- 
*s  of  only  a  few  inches  diameter.  Il  will  be  seen  by  the  poliahsd 
Bpecimens  that  several  varieties  at  this  locality  are  very  beautiful; 
but  they  are  so  intenectad  by  various  minerals  that  only  small  piecsi 
esn  be  obtained. 


loh  later 
-.d  ;  probably  as  late 
□  thu  region  embrac- 
vein  of  considerabl* 
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At  one  of  the  limestone  quarries  in  Littleton,  I  obseived  that  amall 
masses  of  green  serpentine  were  disseminated  in  the  roclc.  (No.  469.) 

The  only  remaining  deposite  of  serpentine  within  the  limits  of  the 
map.  is  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  And  under  graywacke  I  havo 
already  given  so  full  a  description  of  the  siiuolion  and  characters  of 
this  rock  that  any  thing:  moreseems  unnecessary  inlhis  place.  From 
thai  account  it  is  obvious  that  this  serpentine  belongs  to  a  r 
geological  epoch  than  any  which  I  have  describ 
as  the  graywacke;  and  if  there  be  any  example. 
ed  by  the  map.  where  the  serpentine  occurs  in  a 
lize,  Newport  is  the  locality. 

Mineral  Contents. 
Serpentine  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  steatite  in  its  mineral  content! 
as  well  as  in  several  other  respects.  Nearly  all  the  simple  minerals 
that  have  been  described  as  existing  in  our  steatite,  occur  also  in  tho 
serpemine.  The  beautiful  green  amianthus  of  Newbury  has  already 
iiloned  and  the  asbcsms  of  Pelham ;  as  well  as  the  amphibo- 
al,  (probably  actynoliie.)  in  Weitfield.  At  the  latter  placo 
acterized  actynolite  occurs;  and  according  to  Mr.  Emerson 
nihophyllite  also.  Here  is  likewise  found  a  mineral  occu- 
pying a  vein  nearly  a  fool  in  width,  which  has  been  called  petalite. 
But  in  hardness  it  corresponds  more  nearly  with  scapolite.  It  needs 
farther  and  more  accurate  examination.  Al  the  same  place,  as  well 
as  in  the  serpentine  at  Newbury,  we  find  massive  garnet.  In  Rus- 
sell, in  a  supposed  continuation  of  the  Westfietd  serpentine,  are  found 
rtina  of  amianthus  traversing  the  rock,  which  rock  verges  towards 
a  mineral  that  occurs  in  the  Middlefield  serpentine,  as  well  as  that  of 
Newbury,  and  has  been  denominated  Deweylite,  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Dewey.  Chalcedony  is  also  found  in  the  Middlelield  serpentine; 
and  it  sometimes  passes  into  hornslone.  Large  rolled  masses  of 
these  minerals,  sometimes  weighing  200  pounds  or  more,  often  aga- 
tized,  have  been  found  in  Middlefield  and  Chester,  which  probably 
proceeded  from  some  serpentine  locality.  Dr.  Emmons  snys,  that 
steatite  is  crystalized  distinctly  in  the  serpentine  at  Middlefield;  and 
he  does  not  regard  these  crystjils  as  pseudo-morphous ;  ahhoujh 
mineralogists  have  generally  considered  the  crystals  of  steatite  as 
such  ;  and  Beudant  makes  a  distinct  variety  of  them  under  the  name 
of  pteudomoTphotit  steatite.  The  crystals  at  Middlefield  certainly 
jrespond  in  form  exactly  to  those  of  quarti      In  the  serpentina   of 
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thai  place  drusy  quartz  occurs,  which  ia  emreraely  beautiful.  In  tile 
aerpeiiline  of  Newfane,  Vi.  a  similar  druay  quartz  has  been  found 
abundantly.  Hero  also  occurs  chryBoprase ;  and  aomelimes  the 
email  crystals  of  quarci  occupying  the  cavitiea  of  the  rock  harethfl 
coloi  of  the  chrysoprase.  Ai  the  same  place  general  MarCia  Field 
has  discovered  pi  me  lite. 

Theoretical  Coniideralioni' 
The  preceding  description  will  show  that  the  serpentine  of  Massa- 
chusetts corresponds  essentially,  as  to  position  and  character,  with 
those  serpentines  in  Europe  that  are  connected  with  ihe  oldest  rocks. 
But  1  am  not  aware  that  any  siatemenis  which  I  have  made,  will 
throw  additional  li^ht  on  the  obscure  subject  of  its  origin.  From  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Macculloch'  and  De  la  Beche.f  as  to  the  connection 
between  serpentine,  trap,  and  limestone,  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  first  mentioned  rock  might  have  resulted  from  a  mixture  of  ihe 
trap  end  limestone.  But  the  serpentine  of  Massachusetts  does  DM 
fnvof  such  an  idea.  The  precious  serpentine  of  Newbury  prob- 
ably lies  between  the  sienile  or  greenstone  and  the  limestone; 
and  such  is  its  position  in  the  cases  described  by  these  writers.  The 
WeetSeld  serpentine  also  contains  a  mixture  of  carhonaie  of  line, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  beds  it  may  be  found  in  small  quantity.  Bui 
in  general  our  serpentines  are  entirely  separated  from  limestone;  and 
in  respect  to  the  gneiss  east  of  Connecticut  river,  containing  one  or 
two  of  these  beds,  ihe  whole  extensive  range  does  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge embrace  a  single  bed  of  limestone.  But  in  all  cases,  (except 
perhaps  that  at  Newport,)  our  serpentines  are  associated  with  talc, 
either  pure  and  foliated,  or  as  stenlile,  or  chlorite  slate,  or  talc  and 
quartz.  The  two  minerals,  (ia!a  and  serpentine,)  are  intimately 
blended  together  and  pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations.  ' 
And  in  all  the  cases  described  by  the  writers  above  referred  to,  lak 
Is  it  not  natural  then  to  suspect  that  serpentine  is  laic, 
or  talc  serpentine,  altered  by  heat  T  And  since  the  laic  is  schistoseand 
the  serpentine  massive,  the  latter  must  have  been  produced  from  the 
former.  In  some  cases  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  internal  beat 
might  have  been  powerful  enough  to  produce  perfectly  fused,  and  of 
:ompact  serpentine,  protruding  among  other  rocks  in  the  form 
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of  veins ;  while  at  other  times  the  fusion  was  only  partial,  not  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  entirely  the  stratification.  The  great  similarity  in 
the  chemical  composition  of  serpentine  and  talc  also  favors  the  idea 
that  they  had  a  common  origin.  Both  are  composed  essentially  of 
silex  and  magnesia,  with  a  considerahle  proportion  of  water.  What 
the  original  rock  could  have  been,  which,  with  one  degree  of  heat,  or 
with  heat  applied  under  certain  circumstances,  could  have  become 
converted  into  talc,  and  with  another  degree  of  heat,  or  with  heat  ap- 
plied  under  different  circumstances,  could  have  produced  serpentine, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  though  we  do  find  takose  rocks  among 
some  of  the  older  of  those  that  are  fragmentary.  But  I  make  these 
observations  with  little  expectation  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  ob- 
servation. It  may  be  found  that  serpentine  has  been  produced  from 
various  rocks,  which  contained  the  necessary  ingredients.  But  that 
heat  has  been  employed  in  its  production,  cannot  it  seems  to  me,  be 
reasonably  doubted. 

13.      HORNBLENDE    SLATE. 

I  use  this  name  as  a  translation  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  Hornblende 
SchUi ;  and  I  include  under  it  the  same  varieties  of  rocks.  These 
varieties  are  such  as  other  geologists  have  described  under  the  names 
of  hornblende  rock,  hornblende  schist,  primitive  greenstone,  and 
greenstone  slate ;  all  of  which,  I  believe,  occur  in  Massachusetts.  In 
reading  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  masterly  description  of  the  primary  rocks 
of  Scotland,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  is  not  describing  those  of 
New  England ;  so  perfect  is  the  correspondence.  Hence  I  have  fol- 
lowed that  geologist  in  desciibing  most  of  the  primary  rocks ;  though 
I  reject  some  of  his  distinctions.  But  upon  the  whole,  I  know  of  no 
geological  writer  who  will  compare  with  him  in  treating  of  the 
older  rocks.  I  can  by  no  means  say  the  same  in  respect  to  his 
account  of  the  newer  rocks.  For  he  obviously  endeavors  to  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  organic  remains  found  in 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks ;  and  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
reason  is,  that  he  himself  can  make  no  pretentions  to  distinction  in 
this  department.  As  to  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  views  of  geological  theo- 
ries also,  in  his  last  work,  "  A  System  of  Geology,"  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  their  correctness  as  a  whole,  I  think  no  one 
who  carefully  examines  them,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  them, 
every  thing  considered,  as  remarkably  profound,  ingenious,  and  ju- 
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dicious.     This  remark,  however,  ought  perhaps  to  be  liiniied  to  hii 
theories  in  reaped  lo  the  primary  rocks,  for  the  reason  ahoie  lug- 

I  have  thought  it  proper  lo  make  these  remarka,  because  I  havew 
often  in  this  Report  followed  the  opinions,  and  applied  ihe  theories,  of 
Dr.    Mai^cuUoch.   in  the  explanation  of  geological  phenomena. 

All  the  varieties  of  tocka  mentioned  above,  vii.  hornblende  rock, 
hornblende  schist,  primitive  greenstone,  and  greenstone  slate,  occur.  I 
believe  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  system  which  regards  them  as  sej^ 
arate  formations,  and  some  of  them  stratified  and  others  unstralified, 
has  long  rendered  their  history  obscure  and  perplexing.  But  bj 
oniling  them,  as  Dr.  Macculloch  has  done,  and  regarding  them  M 
mere  varieties  of  the  same  formation,  vi-ry  much  of  this  obscurilj 
vanishes.  In  Massachusetts  their  characters  correspond  with  thoM 
given  by  the  writer  so  often  referred  to.  Ahhough  for  a  limited 
space  the  hornblende  rock  and  the  primitive  greenstone  appear,  witb- 
out  close  inspection,  to  be  unstralified,  and  wanting  in  a  acbistOM 
structure;  yet  the  unstratlfied  character  is  very  limited,  and  a  freth 
fracture  will  commonly  reveal  an  obscure  slaty  structure. 

Mintralogical  C/iaracUrs. 
1.  Of  Hornbleiidt  aloiit.     Sometimes  this  variety  is  laminar,  u4 


•  After  having  published  n  ma.Dj  leparste  geologicnl  worlis,  and  to  muiy  i^N- 
rat<  paper*  in  (h>  periodio&li  and  tramactioni  of  learnt^d  (ocietie*,  which  *«rt 
diitioffuiBhed,  for  the  moal  part,  fur  ths  calm  and  diapuMiotmlc  manoer  ia  ■Msik 
the;  were  willlen,  bnw  uncipeclcd  lo  fmd  in  tills  loit  work,  produced  io  maUi* 
jeara,  to  iducIi  of  (ivcrwceoiug'  aclf-conceit,  >u  much  of  rude  and  <ivcrt)c*ri«| 
intolerance,  and  of  low  jealougy  and  envy  towards  the  diatinfu  iibed  Khoul  of|» 
oloffiati  that  arc  now  advancing  the  •ricDce  with  unexampled  rapidity!  Whib 
he  eibibiti  the  principle!  of  geoliig^  with  a  ctearncH  and  power  to  which  I  «* 
fcH  1  know  of  no  equal,  be  exhibits  also  a  biltemeas  of  feeling  and  viulcoe*  tf 
prejudice,  (a  which,  I  had  alcniial  eaid,  I  Itnow  of  no  parallel.  What  s  pity  Ibal  • 
work,  which  miglil  have  gone  down  to  poaLerity  aa  a  splendid  moQument  at  Itl 
commanding  geological  and  chemical  ability  of  its  author,  and  have  proved  A 
mtwl  the  "  Ptincipia"  of  geology,  should  have  infuied  into  it  eo  much  of  the  l•»^ 
en  of  depravity,  aa  to  excite  disguat  in  the  reader,  strong  enough  to  deilroy  alaitri 
every  feeling  of  reaped  !  Of  tlic  private  hiilory  and  chtracler  of  Dr.  HaccuUnri 
I  know  nothing.  Hii  geological  writings  alone  have  led  me  to  nuke  Ihcaa  rcmarik 
Hay  ha  live  loDg  enough  tu  publiih  an  expurgated  edition  of  bla  SyMcm  of  OmI^ 
gy,  and  [hue  free  hi*  aetting  sun  from  that  angry  fiery  cloud  in  whkfa  It  ii  aM^ 
en*elop«d. 
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lometimes  fibrous.  When  fibious,  it  ia  slaty;  when  laminar,  no  slaty 
structure  can  be  perceived,  nor  any  stratification,  even  in  beds  of  con- 
liderable  extent  This  is  the  rock  that  has  been  sometimes  called 
hornblende  rock.     ( Nos.  9 14  to  928. ) 

2.  Hornblende  and  Feldspar.  Generally  the  hornblende  is  crystals 
line,  and  the  feldspar  foliated,  or  granular ;  but  sometimes  both  ingre- 
dients are  compact,  and  this  mixture  forms  a  good  example  of  primi- 
Hve  greenstone.  In  this  variety  there  is  usually  little  appearance  of 
stratification,  or  of  a  schistose  structure ;  though  this  is  not  generally 
trae  of  the  whole  bed.  And  sometimes,  as  in  Whately,  where  this 
rock  often  assumes  a  columnar  appearance,  a  schistose  structure  may 
itill  be  seen.  Sometimes  the  feldspar  in  this  rock,  as  in  the  west  part 
of  Northfield,  is  finely  granular,  or  even  assumes  a  pulverulent  ap- 
pearance ;  while  the  hornblende  is  distinctly  crystalline.  When  the 
ingredients  are  both  crystalline,  the  rock  furnishes  a  good  example  of 
hornblende  slate.  This  variety  is  usually  interstratified  with  gneiss 
and  passes  insensibly  into  that  rock.    (Nos.  929  to  951.) 

In  Whately  is  a  curious  variety  of  hornblende  slate,  in  which  the 
hornblende  is  light  green  and  the  feldspar  white  and  compact.  A 
casual  inspection  would  leave  the  impression  that  the  rock  was  sien- 
ite.  But  a  little  attention  shows  a  very  decided  slaty  structure.  The 
hornblende  also  predominates.  This  is  the  only  example  I  have  met 
with,  in  which  the  slaty  variety  contains  compact  feldspar  without 
being  porphyritic.      (No.  947.) 

Associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  hornblende  slate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Connecticut  river,  is  a  variety  that  falls  under  the  present 
division,  that  is  most  decidedly,  and  sometimes  very  beautifully  por- 
phyritic. The  feldspar  is  yellowish  white,  between  foliated  and 
granular,  although  sometimes  retaining  the  form  of  the  crystal  in 
ecmsiderable  perfection.  The  hornblende  is  sub-crystalline,  and  in 
the  greatest  quantity.  Sometimes  scales  of  mica  are  present.  The 
daty  structure  may  usually  be  seen  in  this  variety,  though  less  dis- 
tinct than  in  most  other  varieties  of  this  rock.  There  is  scarcely  a 
more  distinct  variety  of  porphyry  in  the  State  than  this ;  and  as  it 
admits  of  being  smoothed,  and  probably  polished,  it  would  form  un- 
doubtedly an  interesting  ornamental  stone.  It  is  more  common  to 
meet  with  this  rock  in  rolled  masses  than  in  beds ;  and  hence  I  infer 
thai  iu  beds  are  rather  limited.  (Nos.  944  to  946.) 

I  have  found  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  porphyritic  hornblende  slate 
in  Canton  and  Easton,  near  the  Blue  Hills,  and  also  in  Waltham,  in 
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rolled  masses.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fetdepar  bein^  compact.ytt 
exhibiting  ihe  form  of  ihe  crystal.  The  feldspar  is  white  and  the  iichii- 
lose  struciure  of  the  rock  distinct.  (Nos.  948  to  950.)  Whence  ihii 
rock  originated  I  am  unable  to  say;  ihough  probably  somewhere  not 
far  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  granite  range,  which  lies  west  of  the 
greenstone  and  sienite  around  Boston,  ll  is  quite  obvious  that  ihii 
rock  must  have  been  so  nearly  fused  as  to  destroy  the  foliated  strno- 
lure  of  the  feldspar,  yet  without  essentially  impairing  its  ciystallisf 
form. 

3.  HornbUntteandQuaTl:.  (l^os.  952  lo957.)  In  general  this  vari- 
ety probably  contains  some  feldspar  also.  The  hornblende  inacryi- 
lalline  state  forms  the  principal  ingredient.  The  quartz  is  gianuUr 
The  rock  is  slaty ;  and  is  sometimes  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  a 
granite.     It  does  not  form  a  common  variety. 

4.  Hornblende,  Feldspar,  and  Mica.  This  approaches  to  gneiM: 
but  I  do  not  call  it  gneiss,  when  the  hornblende  predominates.  Tiie 
mica  is  usually  in  small  quantity,  and  the  feldspar  and  quartz  sonw- 
times  traverse  the  rock  in  numerous  minute  veins,  which  seem  lo  ban 
been  frequently  cut  off  and  shifted  by  one  another.  (Nos.  95Sto963.] 

6.  Hornblende  and  JEpidote.  This  latter  mineral  sometimes  con- 
stitutes so  large  a  proportion  of  the  rock,  that  I  thought  it  ought  t> 
be  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  HornbJends 
slate.  Generally  it  is  granular  and  disseminated  through  the  rock, 
giving  it  a  peculiar  green  tinge  :  but  sometimes  it  is  imperfectly  cryt- 
talized  in  cavities,  and  sometimes  in  veins.  (Nos.  954,  964  1-2.  96j.) 

6.  Hornblende  and  Cklorile.  This  variety  is  rather  uncommon: 
but  I  have  met  with  it  in  Whatety,  Shelburne,  and  perhaps  soint 
other  places.  Sometimes  it  passes  into  genuine  chlorite  slaie.  (Na 
907.) 

7.  Actynolitt  Slafe.  This  is  found  in  gneiss  in  Shutesbury;  sirf 
I  know  of  no  other  well  marked  locality.  It  occurs  near  the  niift- 
eral  well  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  rock  is  siaty  and  is  com- 
posed of  fibrous  actynolile,  foliated  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende  avi 
quartz,  arranged  somewhat  in  layers.  It  is  obviously  only  gueitt 
which  takes  into  its  composition  a  large  proportion  ofaclynolite.  In 
Belcheriown  I  found  a  loose  specimen,  in  which  the  actynolile  wU 
granular  and  in  large  quantity,  and  the  rock  was  not  slaly.  (Nos.  968 
969.)  Since  the  ablest  mineralogists  now  regard  actynolile  and 
hornblende  as  the  same  species,  I  can  not  see  how  Dr.  Haccullocli 
can  be  juslitied  in  making  a  distinct  rock  of  acty^^ 
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has  done.     It  certainly  can  lay  claims  to  be  considered  only  as  a  va- 
riety of  hornblende  slate. 

I  doubt  not  that  other  and  still  more  compound  varieties  of  horn- 
blende slate  might  be  found  among  our  rocks :  for  this  rock  passes  by 
imperceptible  gradations  into  almost  all  those  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated. Under  talcose  slate,  I  have  noticed,  for  example,  a  variety  con- 
taining hornblende,  which  might  as  well  have  been  reckoned  in  this 
place.  Under  mica  slate,  I  have  also  noticed  an  amphibolic  variety, 
in  which  the  hornblende  sometimes  predominates. 

Topography  of  the  HornbUnde  Slate. 

Every  deposit  of  hornblende  slate  which  I  have  examined  in  New 
England,  is  associated  either  with  gneiss,  talcose  slate,  mica  slate, 
or  quartz  rock.  The  small  patch  represented  on  the  map  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  beds  of  limestone  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  is  apparently  as- 
sociated with  talco-chloritic  slate ;  though  as  we  go  westerly,  we  find 
it  alternating  with  gneiss :  inde^d,  I  suspect  these  three  rocks  are 
sometimes  interstratified.  Much  of  the  hornblende  slate  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  lime  quarries,  is  decided  primitive  greenstone,  and  green- 
stone slate ;  and  it  also  passes  insensibly  into  the  talco-chloritic  slate. 

Most  decidedly  associated  with  gneiss  is  the  range  of  hornblende 
alate  represented  as  extending  northeasterly  from  Grafton  to  Billerica. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Marlborough,  its  hornblende  character  is  fully 
developed,  and  it  there  becomes  as  nearly  greenstone  slate  perhaps  as 
any  rock  in  the  State.  But  generally  this  stratum  is  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  gneiss,  so  that  sometimes  one  sees  only  traces  of  it. 
Yet  as  I  usually  found  the  deposit  well  characterised  in  the  region 
where  it  is  marked,  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  it  as  a  continuous 
range  on  the  map.  Generally  between  this  hornblende  slate  and  the 
granite  on  the  east,  the  surface  is  composed  of  diluvium,  so  as  to  hide 
the  junction  of  the  two  rocks. 

Extending  from  Stafford  in  Connecticut,  to  Athol,  in  Worcester 
county,  the  map  exhibits  another  narrow  stratum  of  hornblende  slate, 
very  similarly  situated  to  that  just  described.  I  have  met  with  nar- 
row beds  of  this  rock  still  farther  north,  and  probably  it  might  with 
truth  be  extended  across  the  whole  State.  But  I  saw  it  so  rarely 
north  of  its  present  termination,  that  I  thought  it  best  not  to  carry  it 
across  the  State.  This  rock  is  generally  crystalline  in  its  aspect,  and 
is  mixed  with  feldspar  and  quartz  in  considerable  quantity :  being 
obviously  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  a  variety  of  gneiss.     And  it  ought 
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here  to  be  remarked,  that  in  many  other  placet  in  the  broad  pkmm 
range  of  Worcester  county,  the  rock  takes  so  much  hornblende  into 
its  composition,  that  it  properly  becomes  hornblende  slate.  Some  cf 
these  beds  —  as  in  Pelham  —  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  unaliatified 
secondary  greenstone  than  any  other  member  of  the  primary  locks: 
(No.  itti.)  and  I  have  accordingly  placed  specimens  from  then 
among  those  of  greenstone. 

The  deposit  of  this  rock  in  the  west  part  of  Northfield,  north  pait 
of  Gill,  and  east  part  of  Bernardston,  is  represented  as  in  toatad 
with  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  new  red  sandstone:  and  each  I  be- 
lieve to  be  its  associations ;  though  recent  examination  has  led  me 
to  suspect  that  gneiss  alternates  with  the  mica  slate.  The  hornblende 
slate  of  this  region  is  sometimes  slaty ;  but  very  frequently  it  is  de- 
cided primitive  greenstone,  exhibiting  even  sometimes  a  passage  ioto 
sienite.  In  some  parts  of  the  bed  no  marks  of  stratification,  or  shty 
'  structure,  appear :  but  they  are  almost  uniformly  present  in  other 
parts.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  a  vein  of  white  fetid  quartz,  nearly  t 
foot  wide,  traverser  this  rock.  This  spot  is  on  the  road  from  Gill  to 
Bernardston.  The  quartz  near  the  edges  of  the  vein  contains  foli- 
ated masses  of  feldspar. 

Four  other  deposits  of  hornblende  slate  are  represented  on  the 
map,  surrounded  by  mica  slate,  in  the  western  part  of  Fraaklia 
county.  I  have  recently  ascertained  hat  the  deposit,  which  extends 
from  Colrain  to  Conway,  is  associated  with  a  limited  stratum  of 
gneiss,  whose  characters  are  fully  developed  in  the  east  part  of 
Buckland.  The  hornblende  slate  lies  principally  in  the  west  part  of 
Shelburne,  occupying  a  high  hill. 

In  respect  to  the  other  three  patches  alluded  to  above,  I  hare  no 
remarks  to  make,  except  to  say  that  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  very  ac- 
curately marked  out  their  true  limits,  or  situation.  I  know  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spots  where  they  are  marked,  I  have  repeatedly 
found  hornblende  slate.  But  I  also  know,  that  nearly  all  analogical 
reasonings  as  to  the  situation  of  this  rock  have  failed  me. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Whately  meeting  house,  we  find  a  lim- 
ited deposit  of  hornblende  slate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  prob* 
ably  succeeding  the  red  sandstone.  Passing  westerly  not  more  than 
100  rods,  we  cross  almost  every  variety  of  this  rock,  that  has  been 
named:  the  common  hornblende  slate,  which  predominates:  also 
that  containing  epidote,  which  is  frequently  divided  into  rhomboidil 
masses  of  considerable  regularity :  then  w^  come  to  primitive  green- 
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•tone,  where  the  slaty  and  stratified  tendency  begins  to  be  lost  in  the 
trappose  or  columnar :  next  we  strike  the  peculiar  variety,  already 
described,  as  containing  white  compact  feldspar :  finally  succeeds 
mica  slate.    In  describing  sienite  I  shall  refer  again  to  this  spot. 

The  strip  of  hornblende  slate  marked  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
lb9  gneiss  range  in  the  west  part  of  Hampden  county,  and  east  part 
of  Berkshire,  is  so  intermingled  with  the  gneiss  on  one  side,  and 
with  the  mica  slate  and  talcose  slate  on  the  other,  that  it  is  no  easy 
amtter  to  fix  upon  its  true  position  or  extent.  I  have  exhibited  it  in 
those  places  where  I  found  it  most  abundant.  But  viewing  it  rathei^ 
as  a  variety  of  gneiss,  I  do  not  regard  its  exact  situation  or  extent  on 
the  map  of  any  great  importance.  Traces  of  this  same  rock  may  be 
teen  all  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  talcose  slate ;  and  in  Plain- 
field  and  Hawley,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  examples  of  pure  horn- 
blende slate':  though  usually  the  hornblende  forms  the  least  abundant 
ingredient,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  merely  as  crystallized 
hornblende  disseminated  through  talcose  slate. 

Some  of  the  hornblende  rock  in  Granville  and  Tolland  is  lamin- 
ated«  and  the  size  of  the  laminae  is  often  gigantic.  In  the  latter 
place,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house,  I  have  seen  imperfectly 
prismatic  masses  not  less  than  a  foot  in  length  and  one  or  two  inches 
wide.  I  apprehend  that  this  hornblende  slate  in  these  towns,  is  con* 
necte4  with  the  extensive  ranges  of  that  rock  which  one  crosses  in 
passing  from  Lee  to  Becket.  But  I  am  so  doubtful  about  the  true 
situation  of  this  rock  along  the  western  part  of  the  gneiss  range  in 
Berkshire  county,  that  I  have  forebore  to  represent  it  on  the  map. 
In  the  east  part  of  Lee  and  west  part  of  Becket,  it  is  associated 
with  augitic  gneiss :  and  both  these  rocks  are  obviously  varieties  of 
gneiss. 

lo  respect  to  the  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  mica  slate,  and  talcose 
alate^  represented  on  the  map  as  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Hoosac  range  of  mountains,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that 
whoever  expects  in  passing  transversely  or  longitudinally  over  this 
region,  to  find  as  sudden  and  decided  changes  in  the  rocks  as  are 
ahown  on  the  map,  will  be  disappointed.  On  a  map  the  change  must 
be  represented  as  sudden :  but  I  have  often  travelled  for  miles  in  that 
V#gifNPU  in  great  uncertainty  what  rock  prevailed  In  such  cases, 
me  cm  girt  the  line  between  different  formations  only  by  approxi- 
mation. 
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Dipt  Direction,  ^c.  of  thi  Strata. 

I  cannot  but  regpard  the  hornblende  slate  of  MassachowttSi  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  geological  epochs  as  the  gneiss,  mica  slatOi  and 
talcose  slate ;  that  is,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  all  prodnced  bj  easen- 
tially  the  same  causes,  and  during  the  same  periods  of  tima  Hence 
we  should  expect,  (if  this  opinion  be  correct,)  that  the  dip  and  direc- 
tion of  the  strata  would  correspond  with  those  of  the  strata  that  have 
been  mentioned.  And  such  is  the  fkci :  though  upon  the  wholes  this 
rock  approaches  more  nearly  to  verticality  in  the  dip  of  its  atiili, 
than  any  other  rock  in  the  State ;  as  the  following  notes  will  show. 


Middlefield, 
Becket,  east  part, 

do.     west  part, 
Granville,     -        .        -        - 
Blanford,  north  part, 

do.      northwest  part, 
Rowe,  north  part, 
Chester,  west  part, 
Shelbume, 

Bernardston,  east  pari,  - 
Monson  and  vicinity, 
Westborough, 
Marlborough,    - 
Cumberland,  R.  I. 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  lime  quarries, 


Direction, 

N.  and  8. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  8. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
E.  and  W. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 


Dip. 

7tf»to80^E. 

90*. 

70*^to8(fE. 

90*. 

90». 

60*  to  7(f  E. 

South,  small 

90^,  nearly. 

45*  to  90*  E. 

60*  to  60*  E. 


45*  to  70»  W. 

N.E.  and  S. W.  50*  to  7(f  N.W. 
N.E.  and  S.W.  80*  to  90"  N.W. 
N.E.  and  S.W.  40**  S.E. 
S.E.  and  N.W.  30"  to  45"  N.E 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  the  hornblende  slate  to 
divide  into  rhomboidal  masses.  I  have  observed  this  no  where  so 
distinctly  as  at  Whately.  There,  also,  the  masses  sometimes  affects 
columnar  form ;  (No.  938.)  though  perfect  columns  of  any  great  ex- 
tent are  rarely  the  result. 

This  rock  is  frequently  remarkable  for  the  numerous  and  compli- 
cated contortions  which  its  layers  exhibit,  often  rivalling  in  this  re- 
spect, mica  slate  and  gneiss.  Not  unfrequently  these  irregularities 
appear  to  be  increased  by  the  passage  of  granite  veins  through  the 
rock,  as  in  Granville. 
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Mineral  Contents, 

So  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  no  rock  in  the  state  appears  to  be 
so  barren  of  interesting  minerals  as  this.  Gkmets  are  perhaps  the 
most  common,  and  generally  they  are  of  a  blood  red  colour — probably 
in  some  eases  the  pyrope.  In  Rowe,  epidote  occurs  in  this  rock  in 
a  state  of  such  purity  that  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  Middlefield 
and  Chester,  sphene  has  been  observed  in  it.  In  its  cavities  also,  not 
unfrequently,  as  in  Charlemont  and  Whately,  I  have  noticed  tolera- 
bly distinct  crystals  of  feldspar.  The  immediate  gangue  of  the 
plumbago  mine  at  Sturbridge  is  hornblende  and  feldspar ;  and  the 
former  minerals  constitute  the  gangue,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  of  the  arsenical  cobalt  of  Chatham,  Ct  Red  oxide  of  titanium 
I  have  also  found  in  hornblende  in  Leyden.  Other  minerals  will  un- 
doubtedly be  discovered  in  this  rock,  upon  farther  examination. 
Hitherto  mineralogists  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  geological 
situation  of  localities  in  our  country. 

TheoreticOfl  Considerations, 

It  is  easy  to  apply  to  hornblende  slate  the  theory  which  imputes  to 
the  primary  rocks  an  origin  partly  aqueous  and  partly  igneous.  For 
it  is  a  very  fusible  rock,  and  may  hence  easily  be  conceived  to  have 
been  sufficiently  heated  to  enable  it  to  assume  the  crystalline  aspect^ 
which  it  almost  always  exhibits.  But  from  what  rock  did  the  horn- 
blende slate  originate?  The  researches  of  Dr.  Macculloch  appear  to 
have  thrown  a  gleam  of  light  upon  this  difficult  question.  "  As  fki 
as  a  single  fact  can  prove  such  a  case,"  says  he,  '*  the  origin  of  horn- 
blende schist  from  clay  slate  is  completely  established  by  the  occur- 
rence in  Shetland,  of  a  mass  of  the  latter  substance  alternating  with 
gneiss  and  approximating  to  granite.  Here  those  portions  which 
come  into  contact  with  the  latter,  become  first,  siliceous  schist,  and  ul- 
timately, hornblende  schist ;  so  that  the  very  same  bed  which  is  an 
interlamination  of  gneiss  and  clay  slate  in  one  part,  is  in  another,  the 
usual  alternation  of  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist."*  In  another  place 
he  says,  '*  it  would  appear,  that  the  fusion  of  clay  slate,  whether  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  is,  under  various  circumstances,  capable  of  gene- 
rating, either  the  common  trap  rocks,  or  the  hornblende  schists :  nor 
is  it  perhaps  difficult  to  explain,  by  a  more  gradual  cooling,  apd  con- 


*  SjaUm  of  Geology,  vol.  1.  p.  310. 
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sequently,  a  slower  .crystalization,  the  particular  causes  wluch  may 
have  determined  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  efiect"* 

This  theory,  if  admitted,  explains  satisfactorily  the  appioxiinitMm 
of  hornblende  schist  to  unstratified  trap  rocks.  For  some  portioos  of 
the  clay  slate  would  very  probably  be  so  entirely  fused  as  to  QU]te^ 
ate  all  marks  of  a  stratified  and  schistose  structure :  mad  hence  bj 
slow  crystalization  might  result  hornblende  rock  and  prinutive  green* 
stone. 

I  have  observed  no  facts  in  Massachusetts  very  decjaive  in  respect 
to  this  theory.  But  since  granite  does  occur  in  connection  with  some 
portions  of  our  clay  slate  I  doubt  not  but  such  may  be  found  here.  I 
have  made  no  examination  on  the  subject  worthy  to  be  named.  Itismj 
opinion,  however,  from  what  I  know  of  ths  range  of  slate  extending 
into  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  from  Franklin  county,  that  it 
those  states  would  be  the  most  likely  places  for  such  fiicts  to  be  derd- 
oped.  The  passage  of  gray wacke  slate  into  talco-chloritic  slate,  md 
of  this  into  hornblende  slate  in  Smithfield  and  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  has  probably  also  a  bearing  upon  this  theory. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  relation  to  porphyritic  talcose 
slate,  will  apply  with  still  more  force  to  that  variety  of  homUende 
slate  which  is  porphyritic.  For  in  the  latter  case  this  structure  k 
more  distinct  and  perfect  than  in  the  former.  And  the  more  I  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  the  more  satisfied  I  am,  that  a  porphyritic  structure 
must,  in  all  cases,  have  been  the  result  of  the  agency  of  heat 

14.    GNEISS. 

This  rock  occupies  more  of  the  surface  in  Massachusetts  than  any 
other :  and  in  all  countries  of  much  extent  hitherto  examined,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  of  the  formations.  Cluartz,  mica,  and  feldspar, 
are  its  common  and  essential  ingredients ;  though  hornblende  is  n 
often  present,  that  some  writers  regard  its  claims  to  be  considered  es* 
sential,  as  equal  to  those  of  the  other  three  minerals.  It  is  obvioni, 
therefore,  that  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  this  rock  is  the  same 
as  that  of  granite.  The  only  difierence,  indeed,  consists  in  the  strati* 
fied  and  slaty  disposition  of  the  gneiss.  This  character,  however, 
sometimes  becomes  very  obscure ;  and  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  rocks.     They  might,  therefore,  be  regard* 

^  Sjitem  of  Geology,  toL  3.  p.  171. 
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ed  as  varieties  of  one  atiother :  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  their 
production,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  limestones 
and  serpentines.  Little  advantage,  however,  would  be  gained  by  such 
an  innovation ;  and  granite  and  gneiss  have  so  long  been  considered 
as  classical  terms  in  geology,  that  if  possible  they  ought  to  be  retain- 
ed ;  lest  that  neological  spirit,  which  vain  ambition  nourishes,  should 
unsettle  every  principle  of  the  science. 

The  gneiss  of  Massachusetts  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that  de- 
scribed by  European  geologists,  particularly  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch. 
Onr  gneiss*  however,  does  not  to  my  knowledge  alternate  with  clay 
slate,  as  it  does  in  Scotland.  I  am  inclined  also  to  believe,  that  ours 
exhibits  a  greater  regularity  of  stratification,  producing  a  fine  rock 
&r  architectural  purposes. 

Although  in  general  the  characters  of  gneiss  are  tolerably  distmct, 
yet  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  specimens  may  be  obtained,  slightly 
dififering  in  the  color,  arrangement,  or  proportion,  of  the  ingredients. 
They  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  few  leading  varieties. 

Miner  ale  gical  Characters, 

1.  Oraniiie  Chieiss.  (Nos.972  to  992.)  I  suppose  this  variety  to  be  the 
l^ntte-goeiss  of  Humboldt.  It  certainly  approaches  very  near  to 
granite;  and  in  hand  specimens  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  coame 
grained  variety  of  that  rock.  Even  for  an  extent  of  several  yards,  we 
can  sometimes  discover  no  marks  of  a  schistose  or  stratified  structure; 
but  those  structures,  at  least  the  schistose,  usually  appear  at  no  great 
distance,  to  prevent  our  regarding  the  rock  as  granite.  It  might,  in- 
deed, on  asuperficial  view,  be  considered  as  a  vein  of  granite'in  gneiss. 
But  the  masses  will  be  found  too  irregular  for  such  a  supposition ; 
and  often  they  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  well  characterized  gneiss. 
It  would  explain  the  mode  in  which  this  rock  presents  itself,  to  suppose 
that  a  slaty  rock  was  once  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion,  while  some  por- 
tions of  it  were  perfectly  melted,  so  as  to  crystallize  in  the  form  of  a 
coarse  granite ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  mass  cooling  before  the 
slaty  structure  was  entirely  lost.  In  traveling  miles  I  have  some- 
times been  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the  rock  were  gneiss  or  gran- 
ite, until  a  very  careful  examination  disclosed  a  partially  obsolete 
parallelism  of  the  mica.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  pe- 
culiarity of  aspect  in  most  of  the  granitic-gneiss  of  Massachusetts, 
which  would  enable  me  to  distinguish  it  from  genuine  granite  even 
in  hand  specimens,  which  were  wholly  destitute  of  a  parallel  disposi- 


tion  of  parts.     But  it  is  difficult  lo  describe  (he  euct  nature  of  I^U 
peculiariiy. 

■2.  Schistose  Giieis).  (Noa.  993  to  1022.)  This  ts  probably  the  moK 
common  variuty  of  our  gneiss.  The  sirucluro  is  foliated  like  thai  of 
mica  slate:  though  sometimes  granular  with  a  laminartendency.  Soma 
of  the  beat  quarries  in  the  stale  I  regard  as  belonging  lo  this  varieiy. 
It  passes  frequently  into  mica  slale  by  the  disappearance  of  the  felJ- 

3.  Laminar  Gneiss.  In  this  variety  the  different  ingredients  occupy 
distinct  layers.  When  the  mica  is  black,  or  there  is  an  inlerlaminatioO 
of  hornblende,  the  different  laminae  are  remarkably  distinct  and  rc^ 
ular.  In  some  inalances,  perhaps,  ibis  rock  may  be  regarded  u 
composed  of  altematiog  layers  of  gneiss  and  mica,  slate,  or  hon^ 
blende  slale.     (Noa.  1023  lo  1040.) 

4.  Porpkyritie  Gneiss.  The  Structure  of  this  variety  is  more  Of 
less  slaty.  But  it  embraces  distinct  crystalline  masses  of  foliiud 
feldspar.  Most  commonly  these  masses  are  somewhat  ovoid ;  bi* 
in  some  inslances  they  present  the  Tegular  forms  of  the  cryslal). 
The  color  is  sometimea  white  or  gray:  but  a  reddish  hue  predomi- 
nates. The  imbedded  masses  vary  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inck 
in  their  longest  direction,  to  two  inches ;  and  ihey  someiimes  consti- 
tute the  largest  portion  of  the  rock.  This  variety  sometimes  answen 
well  for  architectural  purposes.     (Nos.  1041  lo  1050.) 

5.  Ampkiboiie  Gneiss.  I  thus  denominate  that  variety  which  taket 
a  small  proportion  of  hornblende  inio  ils  composition;  not  aiifficicnl 
to  form  hornblende  slate.  This  mineral  is  usually  disseminated  ii 
black  foliated  masses,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  lo  half  an  inch  ta 
diameter,  through  the  rock.  It  occurs  only  in  the  vicinity  of  horo^ 
blende  slate.     (Nos.  1051  to  1054) 

In  ihe  southeastern  part  of  Worcester  county  is  a  beautiful  rock, 
extensively  quarried,  which  1  refer  to  this  variety.  One  meets  irilk 
it  abundantly  in  Mendon.  Grafton,  and  ihe  south  part  of  Worcester, 
in  blocks  gol  out  for  building;  but  I  do  not  know  where  are  iisquu^ 
rtes.  The  rock  appears  lo  be  a  granitic  gneiss,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  quartz  and  feldspar,  through  which  are  disseminated  numi*- 
oua  black  crystalline  masses  of  hornblende,  which  bave  a  somewhU 
parallel  arrangement.  This  parallelism  is  almost  the  only  mark  by 
which  I  distinguish  this  rock  from  granite.  It  might  with  propriety 
be  termed  sicitilic  gneits.    (Noa.  983  and  9S6.) 

6.  Ejjidoiic  Gneiss.    This  rnrieiy  usually  contains  hornblende  u 
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well  as  epidote.  The  latter  mineral  is  very  frequently  in  yeint  and 
generally  compact.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  disseminated  through 
the  rock,  giving  it  a  peculiar  green  tinge.  Were  this  not  a  common 
vari^  of  gneiss,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  hornblende  slate,  it 
would  not  deserve  a  distinct  description.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
epidotic  hornblende  slate.  (Nos.  1055  to  1061.)  When  the  epidotic 
gneiss  happens  to  be  porphyritic,  it  forms  a  beautiful  ornamental  stone. 
(No.  1043.) 

7.  Augiiie  Chieiss.  This  interesting  rock  is  usually  composed  of 
qoarta,  feldspar,  and  lively  green  augite,  in  coarse  grains  or  partially 
crystalline  ^masses.  Occasionally  we  see  present  grains  of  black 
hornblende.  The  augite  seems  generally  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  mica.  The  augite  is  disseminated  in  various  proportions  through 
the  mass  and  the  slaty  structure  is  quite  indistinct.  (Nos.  1062  to  1065.) 

8.  Anthophylliiic  Gntiss.  In  the  west  part  of  Enfield  and  in  Bel- 
chertown,  anthophyllite  is  disseminated  through  the  gneiss  in  such 
quantity,  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  an  ingredient  of  the  rock, 
if  it  be  proper  thus  to  consider  amphibole,  epidote,  and  augite,  in  the 
three  preceding  varieties.  This  rock  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
feldspar,  quartz,  and  anthophyllite,  the  mica  being  rarely  present. 
(Nos.  1066,  1067.) 

9.  Arenaceous  Gneiss,  I  have  found  this  rock  only  in  one  well 
marked  locality,  viz.  at  Southbridge,  Worcester  county ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  sufilciently  peculiar  to  deserve  a  distinct  notice.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which,  (particularly  the  latter,)  are 
in  a  finely  granular  slate ;  embracing,  however,  •  small  but  distinct 
crystals  of  red  garnet.  Between  the  layers  of  the  rock  we  find  a 
substance  which  approaches  to  talc.  This  rock  is  quarried  and  is  em- 
ployed for  lining  furnaces.  (No.  1068.)  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  next  variety. 

10.  Talcose  Gneiss,  This  is  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and 
talc ;  the  first  ingredient  in  the  largest  proportion.  Its  structure  is  ir<- 
regularly  schistose :  but  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  rock  formed  in  part  by 
mechanical  agency.  As  I  have  met  with  it  only  in  one  place,  (be* 
tween  Smithfield  and  Providence,  R.  I.)  and  did  not  there  examine  it 
carefully,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  ought  to  be  regard^ 
as  the  Proiogine  of  European  geologists.     (No.  1071.) 

• 

Topography  of  ike  Gneiss. 

There  arc  in  Massachusetts  four  separate  ranges  of  gneiss :  one  in 
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ihe  I  looanc  Mountain  ran^e;  two  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state; 
and  a  fourth  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford,  in  Plymouth  and  Bris- 
tol counties. 

Hoosac  Mountain  Range. 

Under  mica  slate  I  have  already  given  a  general  description  of  the 
situation  of  this  gneisa,  and  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  suspect  that 
it  passes  laterally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  into  mica  sbie- 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  Litchfield  county,  in  Connect- 
icut, this  gneiss  range  is  most  distinctly  charocteriaed.  As  we  \m-  \ 
cecd  northerly  into  Mass&cbnaetls,  its  characters  become  leas  decided 
The  feldspar  is  less  abundant,  and  the  mica  more  so;  and  hornblende 
frequently  abounds  in  it;  so  that  viewed  on  a  amall  scale,  itmay  often  be 
regarded  as  mica  slate.  Along  the  eastern  slope  of  Hooaac  Moun- 
tain, the  rock  becomes  sooner  converted  into  mica  slate  than  along  the 
weslernslope.  Onthislatter  side,  indeed, distinct  gneiss  cominueBnea^ 
lyacrosslho  State,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map;  andlambynomeanssuTt 
but  careful  research  may  traceit  entirely  across  the  Stale;  aoasiocofr 
necl  it  with  the  gneiss  that  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  Vermonti 
along  the  eastern  tains  of  the  Green  Mountains.  At  any  rale,  tiiU 
Vermont  gneiss  appears  distinctly  characterised  in  the  southwest  poR 
of  Whitingham,  near  the  beds  of  limestone,  as  shown  on  the  map; 
and  from  thence  I  have  traced  it  as  far  north  as  the  Somerset  iron 
mine.  Here  then  we  have  two  wedge-shaped  ranges  of  gneiss,  with 
their  acute  angles  towards  each  other,  while  the  space  between  tbem 
is  occupied  by  mica  slate  and  talcose  slate;  and  sometimes  we  Gaj 
these  stales,  for  a  limited  space,  passing  into  gneiss.  There  is  certainlj 
then  some  probability  in  the  supposition  that  all  these  schistose  racla 
may  belong  to  one  formation  ;  and  that  the  varieties  resulted  frtun 
local  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  formation. 

In  passing  from  Beckel  to  Lee.  we  cross  strata  of  decided  gnein, 
till  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Lee,  when  the  rock  contains  a  ton- 
siderable  proportion  of  hornblende,  and  at  length  becomes  decided 
hornblende  alate.  Still  nearer  to  Lee.  the  hornblende  is  replaced  IgF 
green  augite,  and  augilic  gneiss  hence  results.  Within  two  miles  rf 
Lee,  we  Htrike  upon  limestone;  which  often  contains  a  mixture  of  a1^ 
gite  j  and  this  mineral,  being  decomposed  at  the  surface,  yet  projectiaf 
beyond  the  limestone,  the  whole  rock  exhibits  a  brown  and  »cty 
rough  and  irregular  aspect;  exceedingly  like  similar  compounds  at 
the  lime  r^uarries  in  Bolton,  Boxborough,  Littleton,  &c  — -^ 


gilic  gneiss  certainly  deserves  a  more  thorough  examination  than  I 
have  been  able  la  give  it. 

la  the  western  part  of  this  gneias  range  in  Connecticut,  beds  of 
coarse  saccharine  limestone  are  common-  Bui  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  one  of  this  description,  in  Massachusetts;  though  I  sus- 
pect their  existence,  as  in  New  Marlborough. 

The  limited  patch  of  gneiss  marked  on  the  map,  in  Buckland  and 
Shelburne,  lies  chiefly  in  the  ravine  through  which  Deerfield  river 
passes.  In  its  most  elevated  parts,  (as  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
high  land  in  the  west  part  of  Shelburne,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  in  Buckland,  on  the  stage  road  between  the  two  bridges  over 
Deerfield  river,)  this  rock  is  very  regular  in  its  stratification :  but  at 
the  bottom  of  Deerfield  river,  at  and  beiow  Shelburne  Falls,  h  is  the 
granitic  gneiss,  almost  destitute  of  stratification,  and  contains  horn- 
blende. The  feldspar  here  is  in  small  proportion  ;  and  some  of  the 
rock  might  properly  be  denominated  quarts  rock. 

These  facts  have  led  me  to  inquire,  whether  the  greater  regularity  j 
of  stratification  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  deposit,  might  not  pro-  ■ 
ceed  from  the  fact,  that  the  lower  parts  are  nearer  to  that  igneout 
power,  which,  according  to  the  theory  that  I  have  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, has  partially  fused  some  portions  of  the  primary  rocks,  and 
entirely  fused  other  portions  f  Here  the  upper  strata  are  perfectly 
regular  and  continuous:  but  as  we  descend,  we  find  the  rock  approx- 
imating nearer  and  nearer  to  unstralified  granite,  yet  retaining  some 
faint  traces  at  least  of  a  schistose  structure.  Is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  little  deeper  excavation  would  disclose  perfectly  well 
characterised  granite?  The  light  which  I  fancy  this  spot  throws 
upon  theory,  is  the  most  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  this 
deposit. 

_|i  Worcester  County  Gnetn. 

^^The  broad  ranges  of  gneiss  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Stale,  which 

Hr  distinction's  sake  may  be  called  the  Worcester  county  ranges, 
next  claim  attention.  That  range,  which  lies  west  of  tlie  mica  slate 
deposit  in  Worcester  valley,  extends  across  the  whole  of  Connecti- 
cut to  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  south,  and  probably  through  all  the 
western  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  I  know  not  how  much  farther 
north.  The  most  elevated  point  of  this  range  in  Massachusetts  is 
Wachuseit  Mountain,  in  Princeton,  which  rises  3000  feet  above  the 

B^vel  of  the  ocean.      This  is  a  remarkably  insulated   peak,   nearljr 
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twice  as  high  as  anyother  pan  of  Worcester  county.      Ita  straiilie*- 

tion.  does  not  exhibit  much  of  that  irregularity,  which  we  should  sup- 
pose laaat  have  resulted  from  its  having  been  elevated  so  much  abotra 
the  surrounding  country:  though  its  stratification  is  certainly  terj 
obscure.  And  1  am  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  such  an  origin  to  ihk 
the  surrounding  country  to  have  be«n  one* 
ind  subsequently  worn  away;  since  the  rock  com- 
a  peculiar  power  of  resiBling  disintegration  and' 
possessed  by  the  gneiss  of  the  whole  range. 

I  would  repeal  here,  however,  a  remark  made  under  diluvium. thil 
the  g'neiss  rock  of  Massachusetts  appears  \o  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
disintegration;  especially  where  it  abouuds  in  sulpburet  of  iiuiL 
Hence  it  is  that  the  gneiss  region  of  Worcester  county  furnishes  » 
excellent  a  soil.  As  we  go  westerly  upon  this  range,  and  get  into 
the  limits  of  Hampshire  and  Franklin  counties,  more  of  the  nakeJ 
rock  appears  ;  and  the  soil  generally  is  much  poorer.  But  in  Wor- 
cester county  generally  the  rock  appears  Jn  place  but  seldom ;  and 
the  hills  aie  mttch  rounded.  In  the  gneiss  region  of  Hoosac  Moua- 
lain,  that  has  been  described,  the  hills  are  generally  steeper,  and  tiu 
country  for  the  most  part  more  elevated.  The  soil  also  is  not  as  rich 
or  deep  as  in  Worcester  county. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  though  not  from  personal  examinatioa. 
that  the  Monadnoc  and  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  sk 
essentially  composed  of  gneiss,  and  insulated  in  a  manner  similar  lo 
Wachuselt:  being  in  a  continuation  of  the  same  range. 

Porphyritic  gneiss  prevails  extensively  along  the  western  ma^a 
of  the  Worcester  county  gneiss  range,  in  the  towns  of  Northfiell 
(Mass.)  and  Winchester,  (N.  H.)  It  appears  also  very  cgnspicuoiulj 
on  the  high  hill  east  of  Ware  Village.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rocky 
spots  in  the  state;  and  the  crystalline  masses  of  feldspar  arc  here  ua- 
usually  large.  This  range  of  porphyritic  gneiss  extends  nonherij 
through  Dana,  Petersham,  &c.,  lying  immediately  east  of  the  horn. 
blende  slate  exhibited  on  the  map.  It  can  be  traced  south  from  Wat« 
also  through  Palmer,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  extensive  deposit  of 
ibis  variety  of  rock  that  I  have  ever  found.  It  appears  that  ihepe- 
culiar  causes  that  produced  il,  operated  over  a  great  extent.  Judging 
from  the  great  regularity  of  the  rock  formations  in  this  country,  I  pt» 
diet  that  a  strip  of  it  may  be  found  extending  northerly  from  Long 
Island  Sound  as  far  as  the  gneiss  reaches. 

From  Hubbardaton,  both  north  and  south,  to  the  boundatietof ' 


State,  and  in  breadlh  several  milea,  the  characlera  oi  the  gneiai 
are  greatly  obscured  by  ihe  iron  aspect  which  the  rocks  have  assumed 
in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrites.  The  same  appear- 
ance is  frequent  in  other  parts  of  the  range, 

Graniiic  gaeiss  abounds  in  various  pans  of  this  deposit:  but  ra- 
ther more  I  think  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  west  part  of  Charlton,  for  instance,  and  so  occasionally 
all  the  distance  to  Brookheld.  one  is  ofleA  at  a  loss  whether  the  rock 
be  gneiss  or  granite.  In  Uxbiidge,  in  the  range  east  oi"  the  mica 
slate,  ihe  same  variety  abounds ;  and  still  more  frequently  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Blackstone  in  Mendon. 

That  range  of  the  Worcester  county  gneiss  jusi  referred  to,  which 
extends  noriheasierly  into  Middlesex  county,  posaeases  some  peculiar 
characters.  In  another  place  L  shall  attempt  to  show,  from  (he  dip 
and  direction  of  the  strata,  that  it  belongs  to  a  difTerent  system  of  strat- 
ification from  the  gneiss  west  of  Worcester  valley.  But  I  refer  now 
to  other  peculiarities.  One  is,  (hat 
stone,  which  are  entirely  wanting  ii 
that  i(  passes  so  freqiienlly  into  mic 
alternating,  and  indeed,  in  some  plac< 
deed,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  eomt 
a  part  of  this    range  as  mica  slate. 


the  western  r. 
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abounds,   especially  towards  its  northeastern  extremity,  i 
protruding  masses  of  granite, 

I  have  found  it  very  difScult  (o  determine  the  exact  eastern  limits 
of  the  gneiss  range  under  consideration.  I  mean  the  line  of  ita  junc- 
tion with  the  granhe.  Much  of  the  gneiss  near  that  line  Is  granitic, 
and  of  course  difficult  to  be  disiinguished  from  granite.  In  some 
places  the  beds  and  veins  of  granite  increase  in  number  and  size  as 
we  go  easterly,  until  at  length  the  gneiss  occupies  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  (he  surface.  Near  the  j' 
luvium  is  very  abundant;  which  i 
their  limits, 

Neio  Bedford  Gneisi. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  map,  1  represented  a  deposit  of  gneis 
iding  from  Rochester  (o  Little  Compton  :  but  subsequent  exair 
■nation  has  rendered  il  doubtful  to  my  mind,  whether  any  thing  mor 
Than  small  insulated  patches  of  this  rock  are  to  be  found  west  of  Ne> 
Sfldford,     Gneiss  of  a  peculiar  character,  does,  indeed,  appear  i 


of  the  two  rocks,  also,  di- 
ihe   difficulty  of  fixing 
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Little  Compton ;  but  in  the  intervening  space  I  have  never  met  with 
any^Tocks  in  place  but  granite ;  and  this  rarely.  For  the  accmnola- 
tion  of  diluvium  in  that  quarter  of  the  State  is  very  great ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  towns  of  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven,  and  Rochester,  might 
be  regarded  as  diluvial  without  impropriety :  but  as  I  have  met  there 
with  gneiss  in  some  instances,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  a  deposit 
of  gneiss  in  those  places ;  being,  however,  much  in  doubt  as  to  its 
actual  limits. 

Almost  all  the  varieties  of  gneiss  that  have  been  described,  may  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford.  In  that  phice  it  is  schistose, 
and  passes  into  mica  slate.  There,  too,  we  find  a  beautiful  variety  of 
porphyritic  gneiss  in  bowlders ;  the  masses  of  feldspar  being  flesh 
red  and  about  the  size  of  a  hazle  nut. 

Schistose  and  Stratified  Structure :  Dip  and  Direction  of  tke 

Strata, 

In  no  rock  in  the  State  are  the  slaty  and  stratified  structures  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  same  rock,  as  in  gneiss.  The  strata  are  usu- 
ally thick ;  and  where  no  local  cause  of  irregularity  exists,  remark- 
ably even  and  continuous.  Hence  the  facility  with  which  the  quar* 
ly  men  cleave  out  slabs  of  gneiss,  20  or  30  feet  long,  and  half  as 
many  wide.  But  these  same  slabs,  when  dressed,  often  exhibit  a 
schistose  structure  of  remarkable  irregularity, — the  laminae  being 
much  l^ent  and  composed  of  different  ingredients,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
rock  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  or  clouded  marble.  The  under- 
pinning of  most  of  the  buildings  in  Amherst,  particularly  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  exhibits  this  appearance  most  strikingly.  The  rock, 
however,  will  not  cleave  in  the  direction  indicated  by  these  contorted 
layers,  any  easier  than  in  other  directions.  And  hence  in  strictness 
of  language  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  foliated  than  a  schis- 
tose structure.  Hence,  too,  this  structure  does  not  injure  the  rock  for 
architectural  purposes. 

The  following  sketch  exhibits  a  very  striking  case  of  this  foliated 
structure,  as  it  is  developed  on  the  surface  of  a  bowlder,  several  feet 
square,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  Colebrook,  Connecticut  j  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  These  curvatures  are  much 
larger  than  is  usual  and  more  distinct.  They  appeared  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  stratification. 
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This  ledge  has  been  described  by  Pro£  Dewey,  under  the  name  of 
mica  slate :  but  I  hare  already  given  the  reasons  that  have  led  me  to 
differ  from  him  on  this  point. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  in  treating  of  mica  slate,  in 
regard  to  the  causes  of  such  flexures  in  rocks,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  rock  under  consideration ;  and  therefore  I  shall  add  no  more 
in  this  place  on  the  subject. 

It  will  appear  from  the  following  notes,  relative  to  the  dip  and  di- 
rection  of  the  strata  of  gneiss  in  Massachusetts,  that  this  rock  con- 
forms to  at  least  three  systems  of  stratification.  The  Hoosac  moun- 
tain range,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Worcester  county  range 
exhibit  one  system :  the  branch  of  this  latter  range,  which  extends 
into  Middlesex  county,  belongs  to  a  second  without  much  doubt :  that 
portion  of  it  in  the  southeast  part  of  Worcester  county  and  in  Rhode 
Island  seems  to  belong  to  a  third,  and  perhaps  the  New  Bedford 

gneiss  to  a  fourth.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

• 

Hoosac  Mountain  Range. 

Direction.  Dip. 

Cheshire,  east  part,         -        •        N.  and  S.  20  to  30"  E. 

Windsor  to  north  part  of  Peru,       N.  and  S.  East 

Chester  to  Becket,  -        -        N.  and  S.  80  to  90*  E. 

Colebrook,  Ct.  to  West  Granville.     N.  and  S.  nearly  90*  E. 

Whitingham,  Vt.  -        -        N.  and  S.  30*  W. 

Wilmington,  Vt.         ...     N.  30«  E.  30  to  70«  W. 

do.  to  Somerset,  N.  and  S.  West,  large. 

Buckland,  -  -        -     N.  and  S.  10  to  20"  E.,  and 

10  to  20»  W. 
the  latter  rather  predominating. 

Range  West  of  Worcester  Valley, 

Direction.  Dip. 

Brimfield,  -        -        -        -  N.  and  S.  46*  W. 

do.      to  Sturbridge,  -  N.  and  S.  20  to  80®  W. 

Sturbridge  to  Charlton,  -  N.  and  S.  45«  W. 

Monson   to   Sturbridge  through 

Wales  and  Holland,     -        -  N.  and  S.  45  to  70*  W. 

Plumbago  Mine,  Sturbridge,  N.  30®  E.  60  to  70®  N.W. 
Sturbridge   through  Southbridge 

to  Dudley,  the  dip  gradually 

decreasing,  -        -         -  N.  and  S.  60  to  26®  W. 
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Oxfordf  west  part, 

Charlton  to  Brookfield, 
Westeni,         .        .        .        - 
Enfield,      .... 

do.    to  Amherst, 
Spencer,  center, 

do.       two  miles  east, 
Hardwick, 

do.        to  Spencer, 
New  Braincreei 

Ware, 

Leicester  towards  Worcester 
Pelham,  west  part, 

do.      north  part,     - 

do.      to  Prescott, 
Shutesbury,        ... 

do.        Lock's  Pond, 
Leverett,  north  part,    - 
Petersham,      .... 
Hubardston,        -        -        .        - 
Rutland,  .... 

Princeton,  embracing  Wachusett, 
do.      '  towards  Sterling,     - 

New  Salem  to  Templeton,   - 
Warwick,        ...        - 

Warwick  to  Royalton, 
Winchendon,  west  part,  to  Ash- 
bumham,      -        .        -        - 
Ashbumham  to  Fitchburg, 
Townsend  to  Rindge,  N.  H. 
Rindge,  N.  H.,  west  part, 
Winchester,  N.  H.  towards  North- 
field,        -        -        -        - 


Direction. 

N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S.  nearly 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.W.  and  S.E. 
N.W.  and  S.K 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 
between  N.E. 
and  North. 
N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 
N.  and  S. 
N.  30°  E. 
N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 


Dip. 

lOoE. :   usually 
west,  and  large. 
20  to  40^  E. 
20*  a  Uttle  S.  W. 
90*  nearly, 
10  to  30"  E. 
West,  small 
2(fE, 

20  to  30*  W. 
20»W. 
20  to  30*  W. 
20»W. 
West,  small. 
20  to  30*  W. 
15  to  20»  E. 
20  to  30"  E. 
45  to  9o*  E. 
45«  N.E. 
(f  to  45«  N.E. 
40  to  50»  W. 
30°  W. 

E.  very  small. 
10  to  20°  E. 
nearly  hori- 
zontal, 
nearly  90°. 

Easterly, 
60  to  80°  E. 

West,  various. 
West,  small 
10  to  25°  N.W. 
30  to  40°  W. 

20  to  30^  E. 
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Range  Eoit  of  Worcester  Valley :  North  Part  of  the  Ramgt. 

Direction.  Dip. 

Bolton, N.E.  and  S. W.  60  to  70»  N. W. 

Bozborough,  limestone  quarry,         N.E.  and  S.W.  60  to  70P  N.W. 

do.         west  part,     -        -        N.E.  and  S.W.  90*. 

Carlisle,      -        -        -        -        •    N.E.  and  S.W.  00  to  90*  N.W. 

Chelmsford,  limestone  quarry,           N.E.  and  S.W.  70  to  80i  N.W. 

Worcester  to  Berlin,    -        •        -    N.E.  and  S.W.  a}to90*N.W.? 
Concord,          ...        -        nearly  N.  and 

South.  nearly  9(f  W. 

Worcester,  southeast  part,    -        -    N.  several  de-  70  to  ^  W. 

grees  E. 

South  Part  of  the  Range. 


Direction. 

Dip. 

Worcester  to  Grafton, 

S.  several  de- 

f 

grees  W. 

45  to  90»  W. 

Grafton  to  Upton,    - 

S.E.  and'N.W. 

N.E.  small 

Mendon, 

S.E.  and  N.  W. 

20  to  30"  NJ5. 

Douglass,        ...        - 

S.E.  and  N.W. 

25  to  80*  N.E. 

Westborough    to    Hopkinton 

Springs,        .        .        .        - 

S.E.  and  N.W. 

3^^  N.E. 

Uxbridge,         .         -        .        - 

E.  and  W.  to 

S.E.  and  N.W. 

25*N.andN.E 

Sutton, 

E.  and  W. 

30*  to  35*^  N. 

do.     Purgatory, 

S.E.  and  N.W. 

25<^  N.E. 

Burrillville  and  Smithfield,  west 

part,         -        .        -        - 

nearly  E.  and 

West 

25*  to  30»  N. 

New  Bedford  Gneiss. 

Direction. 

Dip. 

New  Bedft>rd,  (town,) 

E.  20<»  N. 

65^  N.W. 

do.         Palmer's  Island, 

^E.  and  W. 

35^  N. 

Rochester.        -        -        -        - 

E.  and  W. 

35**  N. 

Little  Compton.  R,  I.  -        -    N.E.  and  S.W.    35*  S.E. 

The  greatest  irregularity  in  the  dip,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, exists  in  the  gneiss  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  county. 
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Yet  the  direction  is  pretty  uniform,  being  usually  north  and  south. 
And  in  respect  to  the  dip,  I  think  it  obvious  that  a  westerly  dip  pre- 
dominates, being  rather  largest  towards  the  western  side  of  the  range. 
Thus  is  it  represented  on  Plates  XVII.  and  XVIII.  From  those 
sectional  views,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  westerly  dip  is  most  uniform 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  range.  In  the  central  section,  the  dip 
becomes  east  towards  the  western  part,  and  still  more  so  in  the  most 
northerly  section. 

The  smallness  of  this  dip  in  many  places  is  another  striking  cir- 
cumstance in  this  same  range.  If  we  have  any  rock  that  ^ould  be 
selected  for  the  oldest  described  by  geologists,  it  is  this  gneiss ;  and 
hence  we  see  how  deceptive  was  the  old  rule,  which  taught  us  that 
the  relative  ages  of  rocks  might  be  determined  by  their  dip. 

Mineral  Contents, 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  gneiss  is  remarkable  as  the  repository 
of  a  number  of  the  precious  stones.  In  Ceylon,  for  instance,  where 
gneiss  is  the  prevailing  rock,  it  contains  of  the  quartz  family,  rock 
crystal,  amethyst,  rose  quartz,  cat's  eye,  prase,  and  hyalite :  also  topaz, 
schorl,  pyrope,  cinnamon  stone,  zircon,  spinelle,  sapphire,  and  co- 
rundum.* Hitherto  the  gneiss  of  Massachusetts  has  not  yielded  so 
rich  a  supply.  But  it  affords  enough  of  the  same  minerals,  to  prove 
a  strong  analogy  between  the  causes  that  produced  these  deposits  in 
parts  of  the  globe  so  widely  separated.  Especially  will  this  be  true,  if 
we  regard  the  limestone  beds  in  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Worces- 
ter gneiss  range,  as  a  part  of  this  formation ;  and  this  is  certainly 
reasonable.  For  in  these  beds  have  been  found  spinelle,  a  garnet 
which  is  probably  cinnamon  stone,  asparagus  stone,  nephrite,  and 
precious  serpentine:  and  the  following  statement  will  show  that  sev- 
eral others  of  the  Ceylon  minerals  have  also  been  found  in  the  gneiss 
itself. 

By  far  the  most  important  mineral  hitherto  found  in  our  gneiss,  is 
graphite.  As  described  in  the  first  part  of  my  Report,  its  most  impor- 
tant locality  is  in  Sturbridge.  It  occurs  in  other  places,  however,  as 
in  North  Brookfield,  in  Brimfield,  in  Hinsdale  and  New  Marl- 
borough ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  two  last  named  localities, 
the  gangue  is  gneiss.     The  plumbago  in  Sturbridge,  which  is  situated 

*  Geological  TraosactioDS,  vol.  5.  p.  318. 
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only  iwo  miles  north  of  the  Connecticut  line,  and  near  the  weflcni 
line  of  the  town,  has  been  explored  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  60 
or  70  feet,  I  have  already  described  it  so  fully  os  to  render  it  ne- 
cessEiry  lo  add  only  a  few  remarks  reepecling  its  geological  sitoalion 
and  mineralogical  characters  and  associations.  It  is  most  decidedly 
a  bed  in  a  dark  colored  gneiss,  which  here  dips  from  60"to  70°  west, 
and  runs  N.  30"  East,  and  S.  30"  West  In  immediate  conlacl  with 
the  gneiss,  we  find  frequently  lamellar  brownish  hornblende,  which 
is  also  disseminated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  gneiss. 

The  lustre  of  this  plumbago  is  highly  melalHc.  Its  structwre  is 
between  scaly  and  fine  granular.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  aa 
obvious  approximation  lu  distinct  crystals;  though  mineralogists  are 
iiol  agreed  that  this  substance  has  ever  been  found  in  such  a  state. 
Judging,  however,  from  specimen  No.  1075  and  from  what  the  work- 
men told  me,  I  suspect  ihal  if  crysialized  graphite  occurs  anywhere, 
it  may  be  found  at  Sturbridge. 

There  is  another  variety  found  at  this  locality,  which  is  distiiiclly 
fibrous;  the  fibres  being  from  one  lo  two  inches  long.  On  examiiu- 
tion,  these  fibres  are  found  to  be  composed  of  distinct  lamellae,  which 
are  sometimes  so  bent  as  to  give  tbe  mass  a  fibrous  appearance; 
8S  happens  in  certain  varieties  of  mica  slate:  but  more  commonly 
these  lamellae  actually  separate  longitudinally  into  very  nairoff 
prisma,  like  prismatic  mica.  (No.  1074.) 

At  this  mine  I  noticed  phosphate  of  lime  in  small  quantity,  Althe 
most  southerly  excavation,  also,  I  noticed  hydrate  of  iron,  in  a  cro« 
fissure  in  the  gneiss,  and  forming  with  the  ingredients  of  the  rock  ■ 
brecciated  mixture.  Vegetable  relics  are  sometimes  seen  enveloped 
in  the  mass.  Haifa  mile  north  of  the  meeting  house  in  north  Brook- 
field,  I  noticed  a  similar  breccia,  forming  a  bed  in  gneiss  a  foot  or  two 
in  thickness :  though  here  I  saw  no  vegetable  remains. 

In  both  these  cases,  I  think  we  must  regard  ihis  iron  ore  as  having 
been  infihrated  into  cavities  in  the  gneiss,  at  a  recent  date;  and, 
iherefore.  in  fact,  as  an  alluvial  deposh  ;  although  at  Brookfietd  ihe,' 
iron  forms  a  distinct  bed  in  the  gneiss.  But  iherock  contains  abund- 
ance of  decomposing  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  as  we  have  ahesdjr  | 
seen,  produces  bog  iron  of  exactly  the  same  aspect  as  that  above  de- 
scribed :  and  it  is  not  impossible  thai  from  this  cause  a  cavity  in 
rock  that   was  originally  small,  might  have  been  much  enlarged; 
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while  the  exfoliated  fragments  w«uld  go  to  make  tip  the  breeciated 
maas  aboTe  described. 

After  what  I  have  said  under  gray  wacke  and  mica  slate,  in  respect 
to  the  origin  of  anthracite  and  plumbago,  it  will  be  repetitious  to  add 
any  thing  &rther  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  that  I  am  too  much  cap- 
tivated with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  principle,  which  refers 
every  variety  of  peat,  lignite,  bituminous  and  anasphaltic  coal,  and 
plumbago,  to  a  vegetable  origin.  But  at  present,  I  must  regard  that 
opinion  as  far  more  probable  than  any  other. 

It  will  be  well  for  observers  to  bear  in  mind  a  remark  of  Dr.  Davy 
relating  especially  to  the  gneiss  of  Cjsylon.  **It  is  worthy  of  remark," 
says  he,  *'  that  graphite  is*  generally  found  in  company  with  gems. 
I  have  had  so  often  occasion  to  make  the  observation,  that  I  now 
never  see  the  former  without  supposing  the  presence  of  the  latter."* 

A  mineral  occurring  in  our  gneiss,   and  often  confounded  with 

graphite,  is  the  sulphurct  of  molybdenum.     I  have  noticed  this  in 

Brimfield  in  scales  ;  and  in  the  north  part  of  Shutesbury,  a  little  east 

.  of  Locke's  Pond,  it  has  been  found  in  hexagonal  plates  nearly  an 

inch  in  diameter. 

The  mineral  found  in  our  gneiss,  which  next  to  graphite  will 
excite  most  interest  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  the  native 
alum  mentioned  in  a  postscript  to  the  first  part  of  my  Report.  It 
is  there  stated  to  be  found  efflorescing  on  mica  slate ;  but  I  have  sat- 
isfied myself  that  it  is  that  schistose  variety  of  gneiss,  which  is  pass- 
ing into  mica  slate.  There  is  mixed  with  it  more  or  less  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  both  minerals  proceed  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  pyrites,  and  probably  feldspar.  This  last  mineral  contains,  as 
is  well  known,  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassa ;  and  I  can  imag- 
ine no  other  source  from  whence  this  essential  ingredient  of  alum 
should  be  obtained.  Nor  will  any  one  doubt,  who  has  seen  how 
thorough  is  often  the  decomposition  of  the  gneiss  that  contains  pyri- 
tes, that  this  potassa  might  be  separated.  I  am  not  aware  that  alum 
has  been  heretofore  found  in  gneiss :  but  since  this  rock  does  contain 
so  mueh  potassa,  and  if  it  can  thus  be  separated  from  the  feldspar,  why 
may  not  our  gneiss  prove  a  very  prolific  source  of  alum  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  any  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  it 
can  be  procured  in  much  quantity  from  the  rock  in  Leominster :  but 
recently  I  have  received  a  specimen  from  Bar  re,  and  it  occurs  ailso 
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in  Ware.  And  I  can  have  no  douU  that  any  part  of  the  gnetn 
range,  where  pyrites  is  decomposing,  will  produce  it.  It  may  b« 
hoped  ihot  a  fair  trial  will  erelong  be  made  to  obtain  ibis  sub- 
stance. This  is  not  ihe  proper  place  lo  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai  no  eOurt  should  U 
made  on  a  large  scale,  without  coosultiog  some  practical  chemisl. 

The  Worcester  county  gntiss  ranges  conlaia  in  many  places,  u 
abundance  of  blood  red,  often  ruby  red,  and  translucent  gameti, 
Often  they  are  eKlremely  minute  and  perfectly  crystaliied  ;  bulaomt- 
times,  as  in  Brooktield,  ihey  are  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diamcicr, 
and  the  crystal  is  very  imperfect.  At  length  it  becomes  perfect  pf 
rope.  And  it  is  a  curious  liict  that  there  is  a  strip  of  gneiss,  (soms- 
limts  approximating  to  mica  slate,)  e.xtending  from  Norwich  in  Con- 
necticut, half  across,  and  probably  entirely  across,  Massachuseiss,vhi<rli 
abounds  in  this  mineral.  This  strip  passes  along  the  western  part  of 
Wales,  BrimSeld,  Ware,  &c.  In  no  place,  however,  except  BrimfieU 
is  the  color  of  this  garnet  so  delicate  as  in  Norwich,  Cl.  where  il  >> 
found  in  mica  slate. 

The  foliated  masses  of  feldspar  in  the  porphyritic  gneiss  passing 
through  Grimtield,  Ware,  &c.  are  frequently  a  delicate  adularia.  In 
Soulhbridge,  in  a  decomposing  ledge  of  gneiss,  near  the  center  of  ths 
place,  the  feldspar  is  of  a  delicate  green,  yet  almost  transparent ;  bt- 
ing quite  elegant  when  polished.  (No.  I0S6.)  In  cavities  in  tha 
gneiss  in  Boxborough.  1  founddistinct  yetnot  handsome  crystals  of  felii' 


with  aciynoli 
is  frequently  see 
m,  and  Ni 


augite,  and  sphene,  in  Pelhani' 
n  the  gneiss  of  Massachuaetu, 
the  latter  plac«,  tlw 

Often,  as  in  Athol  and  Pelhan, 

ated  with  the  schorl. 

1  informed  by  T.  A,   Green* 

d  oxide  of  titanium.      In  the 


Th. 

Common  schorl 
as  in  Athol,  Pelhs 
crystals  have  disi 
epidoie,  sometimes  in  crystals,  is  assc 

In  the  New  Bedford  gneiss,  as  1  vi 
Esq.  epidote  occurs  along  with  the 
gneiss  in  Pelham,  I  have  noticed  some  crystals  of  sphenc  as  juH 
mentioned.  But  the  sphene  which  1  lately  found  in  the  uugitic  gneist 
in  the  east  pari  of  Lee,  is  finer  than  any  1  have  met  with  iu  Netr  Eng- 
land. (No.  1091.)  The  crystals  are  very  oblique  rhombic  pritmii 
variously  modified  al  their  extremities  ;  resembling  those  represented 
on  Plate  XII,  figs.  47,  4m.  and  49  of  Beudant's  Mineralogy. 

It  has  already  been  repeatedly  slated,  that  the  sulpburel  of  iron  i> 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  minerals  in  the  gneiss  of  Woreesiw 
county.     In  Hubbardston,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  this  ore  i* 
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wrodght  for  the  preparation  of  copperas.  In  the  gangue  of  the  ore 
occurs  a  mineral  which  exceedingly  re^emhles  peiiom,  though  it  may 
be  blae  quarts.     It  deserves  farther  examination. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  met  with  in  small  disseminated 
masses  in  gneiss,  as  in  Athol  and  Shelbarne. 

Arsenical  sulphuret  of  iron  is  said  to  occur  in  Leicester  in  gneiss. 

In  Pelham  we  meet  in  this  rock,  with  well  characterised  specimens 
of  anthophyllite. 

In  that  town,  tflso,  is  a  great  abundance  of  finely  crystalized 
quartz.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  quite  delicate.  They  are  common- 
ly limpid,  though  sometimes  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  sometimes 
of  a  fine  topaz  yellow,  being  genuine  yellow  quartz.  Rarely  are  they 
amethystine.  Not  unfrequently  large  cavities  are  drusy,  and  present 
fine  specimens.  The  crystals  vary  in  size,  from  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter to  the  fineness  of  a  sewing  needle.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  precise  situation  of  this  quartz  in  the  gneiss ;  since  it  is  seen  only 
in  loose  masses  scattered  over  several  acres.  Probably,  however,  it 
constitutes  a  vein.  I  observed  no  metallic  substance  in  it,  except  a 
little  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Associated  with  this  quartz  are  found  beautiful  specimens  of  ma- 
millary chalcedony,  (No.  1002.)  Rarely  it  is  of  a  milk  white 
color ;  but  commonly  of  a  delicate  blue.  S^ometimes  it  may  be  seen 
investing  distinct  crystals  of  quartz,  thus  showing  its  origin  to  be 
watery  infiltration  beyond  all  question. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  steatite  and  serpentine  occur  in 
beds  in  our  gneiss.  In  Millbury,  a  variety  of  the  former  has  been 
Amnd,  which  has  been  called  vermieulite,  on  account  of  its  singular 
property  of  shooting  forth  vermiform  masses,  when  exposed  to  heat ; 
thus  giving  to  the  specimens,  when  in  the  fire,  the  appearance  of 
worms  in  motion. 

I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  gray  copper  from  Brim  field  ;  and  from 
the  geological  constitution  of  that  region,  I  infer  that  it  originated 
from  gneiss. 

In  Washington,  Ct.  the  gneiss  contains  mesotype  and  stilbite ;  and 
at  Bellows  Falls,  on  the  Vermont  shore,  a  radiated  mineral  of  the 
zeolite  family,  with  another  in  small  and  distinct  crystals,  which  I 
shall  describe  under  greenstone,  as  a  new  species,  by  the  name  of 
lAneolnite. 
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Theoretical  Considerations. 

Since  gneiss  is  composed  of  the  same  simple  minerals  as  granite, 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  both  must  hav^  had  a  similar  oHgiiL  And 
especially  are  we  led  (o  such  a  conclusion,  when  we  see  in  groniM 
gneiss  a  gradual  passage  from  the  one  rock  into  ibe  other.  Thil 
granite  haa  resulted  from  heat,  instead  of  aqueous  deposition,  seemi 
to  me  to  be  so  well  established,  that  the  opinion  that  imputes  to  i 
such  an  origin,  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  hypoihesin 
but  as  legitimate  theory.  Thus  it  is  regarded  by  nearly  all  tbt 
ablest  geologist  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  proper  place  I  hope  to 
show  that  our  granite  presents  equally  strong  evidence  of  such  an 
origin  as  that  on  ihe  eastern  continent.  At  present  1  shall  assume 
that  theory  to  be  the  correct  one,  which  supposes  granite  lo  have  re- 
sulted from  the  melting  down  of  other  rocks ;  the  fused  mass  havin; 
cooled  so  slowly  as  lo  present  a  confused  crysialization.  Ii  is  ai  lewl 
a  probable  supposition,  that  the  rock  out  of  which  it  waa  pToduce<l 
was  of  mechanical  origin,  and  consequently  stnilified.  Now  if  tie 
central  heal  was  not  sufficient  entirely  to  melt  this  stratified  rock,  yet 
it  would  be  powerfully  affected  a  considerable  distance  upward  from 
the  molten  mass.  The  first  in  immediate  contact  with  the  melted  por- 
tion, would  be  partially  fused,  and  hence  give  origin  to  granitic  gneiB 
Another  portion  might  be  converted  in  porphyritic  gneiss;  in- 
other  into  lamellar;  another  into  schistose;  &c.  All  the  rock  w 
may  suppose  so  near  the  fluid  granite,  and  so  long  in  contact  with  it, 
before  cooling,  that  a  crystalline  would  succeed  to  a  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  all  its  ingredients,  without  losing  the  stratified  disp 
silion. 

The  facility  with  which  this  hypothesis  explains  the  graduation  of 
gneiss  into  granite,  aud  the  crystalline  and  especially  the  porphyriiie 
structure  of  the  gneiss,  is  the  principal  argument  in  its  support.  Such 
effects  we  know  might  have  resulted  from  heat :  but  ihey  could  not 
have  resulted  from  watery  solution. 

As  lo  the  mechanical  rock  from  which  gneiss  was  produced,  «c- 
cording  to  this  theory,  we  are  left  only  to  conjecture.  Most  probably 
it  was  a  coarse  micaceous  sandstone,  which  resulted  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  granile,  previously  existing.  When  hornblende  slate  nl- 
ternales  with  the  gneiss,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  formerly  clay 
slate  was  interstratified  with  the  sandstone  :  and  where  there  is  an  in- 
terlaminalion  of  mica  sinle  .ind  gneiss,  we  have  only  to  suppose  iha 
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la  Bome  portions  of  the  sedimentary  lock,  the  neceasary  ingredients 
for  the  production  of  feldspar  were  wanting.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  quartz  rock  assoi^iated  with  the  gneiss,  might  have  proceeded  from 
a  sandstone  composed  chieHy  of  siliceous  sand. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  suhject,  granite,  and  perhaps  other 
primary  rocks,  must  have  existed  anterior  to  those  which  now  forin  ' 
the  crust  of  the  globe  ;    and  from  the  detritus  of  which,  the  existing 
primary  rocks  were  produced;    being  suhsequently   indurated  and 
crystalized  by  a  new  eruption  of  granite  and  other  unstralified  rocks. 
Thus  we  trace  a  number  of  successive  epochs  of  renewal  and  destruc- 
tion, before  the  earth  assumed  its  present  form  ;  and  now  we  see  the  . 
process  of  destruction  going  forward.     To  these  changes  the  mathe- 
matician who  first  developed  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  theory    ' 
saw  no  marks  of  a  commencement,  —  no  prospect  of  an  end ;  and 
hence  he  has  been  supposed  to  defend  the  hypothesia  of  the  world's 
eternity,  and  to  exclude  a  Deity  from  its  creation  and  government 
But  surely  his  own  theory  did  not  teach  him  that  the  earth  had  exist-    ' 
ed  in  more  than  two  slates  anterior  to  the  present ;    viz.  the  slaie  that 
preceded  the  existence  of  our  present  primary  strata,  and  that  which 
included  these  only.     And  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  ' 
organic  remains,  as  the  subject  is  now  understood,  he  might  have 
known  that  there  is  no  proof  of  more  than  five  or  six  extinctions  of  | 
animals  and  plants  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  present  races;  and 
still  farther,  he  might  have  known  that  each  successive  creation  exhib- 
ited a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  animal  natures  ;    thus  proving'   ] 
a  progressive  state  of  things ;  which  implieH  a  commencement.     And   ] 
the  whole  history  of  the  rock  strata  shows  a  corresponding  improvo^   ' 
ment  in  the  state  of  the  globe,  pointing  us  back  to  an  original  begin- 
ning.     Further,  had  ibis  philosopher  been  aa  well  acquainted  with   I 
the    chemistry  of  nature  as  with  her  mathematics,    he  must  have 
known,  that  an  intensely  healed  globe  could  not  have  existed  etemallj   i 
in  that  state;  andthatas  there  must  hate  been  aperiod  when  it  began,  1 
so  there  will  be  a  period  when  it  will  cease  to  radiate  heat;  and,  thera- 1 
fore,  the  fundamental  principle  of  hia  theory  should  have  taught  hira, 
that  probably  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  will  have  an  end. 
deed  if  I  understand  geology  aright,  so  far  from  teaching  the  eterni^   I 
of  the  world,  it  provesmore  directly  than  any  other  science  can,  thatiu 
revolutions  and  races  of  inhabitants  had  a  commencemenl.  and  that  it 
conlainswithin  itself  the  chemical  energies,  which  need  only  to  be  set  at   | 
>y  the  willof  their  Creator,  to  accomplish  its  destruction.     Bo- 
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cause  this  science  leaches  thnl  ihe  revolutions  of  n&lure  hare  oeeo- 
pied  immense  periods  of  lime,  it  does  not,  therefore,  teach  that  they 
form  an  eternal  seriL's  It  only  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  Ifci- 
ly  j  and  when  men  shaii  cease  to  regard  geology  with  jealousy  antl 
narrow-minded  prejudices,  they  will  i7nd  thot  it  opens  fields  of  re- 
search and  contemplation  as  wide  and  as  grand  as  astronomy  itsclt 


I  have  already  itescribed  several  rocks,  (ex.  gr,  limestone,  serpen- 
tine, and  one  or  two  varieties  of  horublende  slate,)  as  sometimes  stmt 
ified  and  sometimes  unalratified.  But  the  rocks  which  I  include  un- 
der the  present  division,  are  neser  stratified  in  the  proper  setiae  of  thai 
term.  They  are,  indeed,  someliraes  diiided  into  parallel  masses; 
but  in  such  cases  this  peculiar  form  seems  to  result  from  that  kinJ  of 
crystalline  arrangement  called  the  concretionary  structure.  The 
question  so  long  agitated,  whether  these  rocks,  particularly  graniw, 
are  siratiiied,  seems  at  last  (o  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  negntira 
This  character,  therefore,  may  with  propriety  be  employed  to  desig- 
nate one  of  the  great  classes  of  rocks, 

Unstralified  rocks  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the  surface  ofanj 
country.  In  Great  Britian  Macculloch  says  they  "do  uot  cover  » 
ihousandth  part  of  the  superficies  of  Ihe  island."  In  Massachuseui 
however,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  they  form  at  least  a  quarter  pan 
of  the  surface. 

These  rocks  occur  in  three  modes:  1.  In  irregular  proirudiaj 
masses,  intruded  in  almost  every  manner  among  the  stratified  rocks, 
and  enlarging  downwards  indefinitely ;  2.  In  the  form  of  veins  of  t» 
rioas  sizes,  and  often  ramified:  3.  As  overlying  masses.  It  hw 
been  slated,  also,  that  they  exisi  interstralified  wilh  other  rocks:  But  ' 
an  examination  ofal!  such  cases  has  shown,  that  such  interlaminoled 
masses  are  always  connected  with  an  unstralified  mass,  and  are  mere- 
ly veins,  which  for  a  time  coincide  in  directiou  with  the  strata. 

One  cannot  examine  the  unstraiiiied  rocks  with  attention,  withoiB 
perceiving  that  iheir  mode  of  production  must  have  been  in  some 
reapecls  different  from  that  of  Ihe  stratified  rocks.     .i<4ot.ls(|g.UDef  J 


ihe  general  opinion  was,  ihat  ihey  originated  from  the  crystaliz 
of  (heir  ingredients  dissolved  in  water.  At  this  day  the  belief  in 
their  igneous  nrigin  has  become  nearly  as  universal.  In  regard  to 
the  trap  rocks,  indeed,  this  opinion  ia  almost  unanimous.  Why  there 
should  be  any  more  hesitation  in  assigning  a  similar  oiigin  to  gran- 
ite, I  confess  myself  unable  to  imagine.  I  should  almost  as  soon 
deny  that  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  proceed  from  the  sun,  after 
admitting  that  the  six  other  colors  were  produced  by  that  luminary. 
I  am  constrained  thus  early  to  express  my  conviction  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  all  the  unslratified  rocks  :  for  I  have  found  that  opinion  mar- 
velously  to  simplify  the  history  of  these  rocks;  and  to  clear  up  may  dif- 
ficulties inexplicable  on  any  other  theory.  To  regard  these  rocks  as 
they  occur  in  the  primary  secondary  and  tertiary  classes,  as  independ- 
ent of  one  another,  and  of  the  same  age  of  the  formations  in  which  they 
occur,  and  thus  to  describe  them  as  primary,  transition,  secondary, 
&c.  produces  in  this  part  of  geology  a  perfect  chaos.  But  to  regard 
them  all  as  merely  varieties  of  the  same  melted  mixture,  whose  pe- 
culiarities resulted  from  the  modes  in  which  ihey  were  cooled,  and 
crystalized,  and  intruded  among  the  siralihed  rocks,  does  certainly 
relieve  the  mind  of  a  host  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  render  the 
history  of  these  varieties  comparatively  easy,  whether  the  theory  be 
true  or  false.  On  this  supposition  we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find 
it  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  line  between  the  differenl  varie- 
ties, nor  to  find  them  all  united  in  the  same  mountain  mass. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
implies  that  all  the  unstratified  rocka  are  of  the  same  age.  For  in 
this  respect  there  is  evidence  of  nearly  as  great  diversity  as  exists 
among  the  stratified  rocks.  And  their  intrusion  among  the  stratified 
rocks  affords  an  important  clue  for  determining  their  relative  ages. 
It  ia  obvious,  however,  that  the  intrusion  of  the  former  among  the 
strata  of  the  latter,  only  proves  that  the  unstratified  rock  was  formed 
posterior  to  (he  alralified  one.  And  on  this  principle  it  has  been 
shown,  that  granite  has  been  protruded  even  since  the  deposition  of 
the  chalk:  while  basalt  has  cut  through  even  the  supercretaceous 
rocks ;  and  finally,  the  products  of  existing  volcanoes  overspread 
diluvium  and  alluvium. 

So  well  satisfied  am  I  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  respecting 
the  unstratified  rocks,  that  I  have  been  strongly  lempted,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Macculloch,  to  treat  of  all  those  that  occur  in 
|r,Aias3achusctts  as  a  single  family  ;    being  convinced  with  him,  that 
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''  tcoological  philosophy  must  adopt  this  (proposal)  sooner  or  Uler.'' 
But  il'  that  geologist  shrink  from  lakuig  the  kail  in  such  an  inngra- 
lion,  well  may  1.  The  members  of  the  unalralilied  class  in  Mun- 
chiisctts  are  not  numerous ;  and  I  have  concluded  to  treat  of  them  all 
under  four  divisions,  viz.  greenstone,  porphyry,  sienile,  and  granite. 

There  would  be  some  advantages  in  treating  of  these  rocks  in  an 
ascending,  instead  of  a  descending  order  :  that  is,  in  beginning  with 
granite,  taking  sionite  next,  porphyry  next,  and  greenstone  lut. 
For  thia  is  the  order  in  which  in  general  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. But  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  antl  to  secure  some  other  sd- 
vantngea,  I  shall  invert  this  order. 

A  few  words  may  be  needful  in  this  place,  in  respoct  to  tlie  mas- 
ner  in  which  these  rocks  are  represented  on  the  map.  From  the  in- 
tricate manner  in  which  the  greenstone,  sienite,  and  granite  are  nmcd 
together,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  found  it  impossible  to  give  ihem 
precisely  their  true  relative  space  in  the  delineation.  I  therefore  col- 
ored the  whole  space  occupied  by  them  all,  as  grnnite;  and  tbea, 
having  observed  that  as  a  general  fact  the  greenstone  was  first  ma 
with,  on  lines  radiating  from  Boston,  then  porphyry  and  sientta,  and 
lastly  granite,  I  represented  these  several  rocks  as  occupying  spaca 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  concentric  bands.  Wlierever  L  observed  the* 
rocks  intermingled,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  thrir 
mixture  by  scattering  dots  and  crosses  somewhat  promiscuously  in  tbt 
region.  Tliis  method  of  course  can  give  only  an  approximation  14 
the  truth.  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  these  rocks  are  scarcely 
ever  so  confusedly  mixed  together  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  in  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State  that  such  a  course  hai 
been  adopted.  The  porphyry  forma  only  two  ranges,  which  ani  dit- 
linct ;  the  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  to  tlie  south  of  Boston, 
except  that  a  narrow  strip  of  compact  feldspar.  —  the  baae  of  por- 
phyry, —  is  marked  in  the  northern  part  of  Essex  county.  Per 
phyry,  however,  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  sienite :  but  tho 
change  commonly  takes  place  in  a  vertical  and  not  in  a  horizontal 
direction. 


The  most  approved  definition  of  this  rock  makes  it  to  consist  of 
hornblende  with  compact  and  common  feldspar .  some  add  clinkstnne; 
also  ;  but  as  this  substance  does  not  occur  in  this  pan  of  ottr  country. 
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h  w  of  no  importance  in  the  present  instance,  whether  it  he  added  or 
not.  A  mixture  of  homhlende  and  feldspar,  the  former  in  much  the 
largeet  proportion,  and  both  of  the  minerals  exhibiting  but  little  of  a 
crystalline  structure,  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  trap  rocks  of 
Maasachusetts.  Other  varieties  do,  indeed,  occur,  composed  of 
different  ingredients :  but  as  these  are  found  in  such  small  quantity, 
and  are  obviously  accidental  varieties,  I  have  thought  it  most  judi* 
cions  to  describe  them  all  under  the  term  greenstone.  Such  a  liberty 
I  have  frequently  taken  in  the  case  of  the  stratified  rocks :  and  I 
think  it  still  less  objectionable  in  the  case  of  the  unstratified ;  because 
there  is  much  more  diversity  of  opinion  among  geologists  as  to  the 
ingredients  that  compose  the  latter.  These  ingredients  are  often  so 
little  crystalline,  as  to  be  exceedingly  obscure  in  their  characters ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  such  diversity  exists  even  in  the 
statements  of  the  ablest  writers.  Especially  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing^ when  we  recollect,  that  until  recently,  it  was  thought  essen- 
tial to  a  good  description  of  these  rocks,  that  the  observer  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  they  belonged  either  to  the  primitive,  transition,  or 
secondary  class  of  the  stratified  rocks.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  ob- 
liged to  stretch  the  stratified  rocks  upon  this  Procrustean  bed,  al- 
though here  these  artificial  divisions  had  some  appearance  of  natu- 
ralness :  but  in  the  unstratified  rocks,  no  facts  could  be  found  on 
which  to  base  such  an  arrangement ;  and,  therefore,  imagination 
must  supply  the  necessary  characters.  The  consequence  was,  that 
minute  and  ever  varying  mineralogical  characters  in  the  trap  rocks 
vrere  studied  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  while  their  geological  posi- 
tion and  chemical  and  mechanical  influence  on  other  rocks,  were 
scarcely  noticed. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

1.  Hornblende  and  Feldspar :  the  mixture  more  or  less  granular. 
Commonly  the  ingredients  are  so  fine  that  they  are  with  some  difii- 
calty  discerned  by  the  naked  eye.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
always  whether  the  feldspar  is  compact  or  foliated.  Frequently  I 
believe,  however,  that  both  varieties  will  be  found,  and  that  often  in 
the  same  specimen.  The  crystalline  structure  of  the  hornblende  is 
usually  very  indistinct.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  however, 
where  this  rock  i^  associated  with  sienite,  the  two  ingredients  are  of- 
ten very  distinct,  and  the  texture  crystalline.  A  variety  occurs  on 
Mount  Holyoke  and  in  West  Springfield,  in  which  the  ingredients 
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are  very  course,  and  the  feldspar,  which  is  folialed.  is  of  ao  darl  I 
color  as  with  diificiilty  to  be  distinguished  from  the  hornblende.  (Nos. 
1127,  1128.)  Th<f  feldspar  is  arranged  in  stripes,  like  b  ribbon,  ■* 
in  the  sienite  near  Boston. 

The  compound  thai  has  now  been  described,  constitutes  the  prinei- 
pal  part  of  the  greenstone  dikes,  ridges  and  hummocks,  in  Maui- 
chusetls,  (Nos.  110(3  to  1135.)  The  same  compound  occurs  aSaa 
in  other  forms ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

a.  Columnar.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  only  In 
form  :  for  its  composition  is  almost  uniformly  the  same.  Nearly  bD 
the  greenstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  exhibits  more  or  Icn 
of  a  eonalui  at  a  columnar  structure,  except  the  lufaceoua  vnrittf. 
Yet  it  is  the  finely  granular  variety,  that  exbibils  the  most  perfect 
forms.  A  similar  conatus  appears  in  some  of  the  beds  of  green- 
stone in  the  eastern  pari  of  the  Slate,  especially  in  Charlestown :  bid 
tbeae  columnar  masses  are  bo  imperfect,  compared  ^vitb  some  of 
those  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  that  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  ea- 
tirely  lo  the  greenstone  occurring  in  that  valley:  and  as  it  is  nioK 
convenient.  1  shall  in  this  place  give  the  topography  of  the  Taria|' 

Nearly  ail  the  ridges  of  greenstone  in  the  valley  of  ihe  Connect 
cut,  (for  a  reason  that  will  appear  in  the  sequel,}  present  on  their 
weatorn  sides,  a  nearly  perpendicular  face.  Usually,  however,  iha 
angular  fragments  that  have  fallen  from  these  precipices,  have  accu- 
mulated at  the  boiions  so  as  to  form  a  steep  taliis.  reaching  half  or 
two  thirds  the  distance  to  the  summit ;  and  sometimes  entirely  to  lltt 
top.  Where  the  rock  appears  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  it  is  almost  «1- 
ways  more  or  leas  columnar  ;  .sometimes  as  much  as  30  or  40  feet  il 
height.  In  some  cases  one  set  of  columns  is  separated  from  another 
set,  above  or  below,  by  a  stratum  or  mass  of  trap  luff 

There  are,  however,  only  a  few  places  where  ihese  columns  are 
very  perfect.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  greenstone  ridge  ihaifonH 
the  eastern  part  of  Deerfield  mountain,  in  several  places,  aboui  ■ 
mile  east  of  the  village,  ihcy  exhibit  great  regularity.  Usually  their 
diameter  here,  —  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  lo  every  tiiber  Ifr 
cality,  —  is  between  two  and  three  feet ;  rarely  as  small  as  one  foot; 
and  Ihe  number  of  their  aides  between  four  and  six.  They  are  sonuh 
E  distinctly  articulated;  the  joints  varying  from  on«  lo  three  Of 
four  feet  in  height.  The  articulations  are  usually  curved,  at  their  «ndl 
presenting  frequently  a  convexity  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  concavity  on 
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the  lower.  The  breadth  of  the  sides  is  considerably  unequal ;  and 
with  this  exception,  perhaps,  these  columns  might  compare  in  reg- 
ularity with  those  of  basalt  from  Ireland. 

I  have  already  given  a  general  description,  in  the  second  part  of 
my  Report,  of  an  exhibition  of  greenstone  columns  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  Holyoke,  in  the  western  fiice  of  the  hill.  At 
that  place  we  see  but  little  of  articulation :  but  a  most  remarkable 
disintegration,  or  rather  exfoliation,  is  there  constantly  going  for- 
ward ;  as  the  immense  number  of  fragments  at  the  base  of  the  cliff 
testifies.  The  pieces  that  split  or  scale  off,  are  of  almost  every  shape ; 
hot  they  are  commonly  rather  thin,  sometimes  in  curved  laminae  an 
inch  or  two  thick.  When  the  lower  part  of  a  column  begins  thus  to 
scale  off,  the  fissures  take  such  a  direction  as  to  leave  the  under  side 
of  the  column,  still  projecting  from  the  precipice,  in  the  form  of  a 
hemisphere,  or  more  commonly  in  the  form  o^  paraboloid ;  and  not 
anirequently  of  a  lenticular  form.  And  in  one  spot  at  least,  the 
apper  portion  of  two  of  three  rows  of  columns  is  suspended 
oiFer  the  head  of  the  observer,  appearing  like  numerous  iron  k^les, 
act  lees  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  hanging  from  the  rock.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  natural  objects  that  I  have  ever 
met  with ;  nor  can  one  feel  at  perfect  ease  beneath  such  a  piazza, 
when  he  sees  by  how  feeble  a  hold  these  masses  of  immense  weight 
are  sustained ;  and  how  instantly  one  of  them  falling  would  grind 
him  to  powder. 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide,  whether  the  exfoliation  which  is 
exhibited  at  this  spot,  takes  place  according  to  an  original  structure 
of  the  rock,  or  is  produced  by  the  natural  action  of  the  disintegra- 
ting agents ;  such  as  air,  moisture,  heat,  and  cold,  upon  rocks  of  a 
peculiar  form.  I  can  hardly  admit  the  latter  supposition  ;  when,  on 
breaking  the  fragments,  they  are  found,  except  for  a  mere  line  at  the 
surface,  to  be  so  entirely  unchanged.  Yet  this  curved  form  of  exfo- 
liation is  not  the  only  one  exhibited  on  this  greenstone  range.  More 
frequently  the  columns  split  longitudinally,  into  somewhat  irregular 
pieces,  from  one  to  six  or  more  inches  in  diameter.  All  along  the 
western  side  of  Mount  Tom,  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  seen ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  this  sort,  accumulated  at  the  base  of 
this  mountain,  is  immense.  Sometimes  these  fragments  are  very 
regular  in  their  forms ;  producing  prisms  of  three,  four,  five,  &c. 
sides,  and  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  (Nos.  1 136,  1 137,  1 138.) 
Again,  as  at  Titan's  Pier,  described  in  the  second  part  of  my  Report, 
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concave  layers  of  the  rock  (No.  1139)  clelive  off  firom  the  apper 
extremity.  A  joint  of  this  description  will  sometimes  eontain  seve- 
ral quarts  of  water ;  and  I  have  seen  one  of  them  standing  by  a  fiir- 
mer's  well,  which  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  wash-bowl  1  Upon 
the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  form  of  these  ezfoliatioDS  de- 
pends upon  original  structure,  which  the  disintegrating  agoits  abore 
mentioned  reveal,  but  do  not  create. 

I  know  of  no  spot  where  so  good  a  view  of  the  ends  of  these 
greenstone  columns  can  be  obtained,  as  at  Titan's  Pier  above  men- 
tioned. They  are  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  ridge,  where  it  passes  ander  the  river :  and  at  low  water,  we  can 
see  the  ends  of  the  columns  forming  the  bottom  of  the  river*  as  ks 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  following  sketch  represents  above  twenty 
of  these  columns,  as  they  present  themselves  at  low  water,  and  close 
to  the  water,  at  the  spot  just  mentioned.  The  sides  were  nol  mess- 
ured  except  by  the  eye,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  is  quite  ts 
much,  probably  more  regularity  in  the  columns  themselves,  than  in 
the  drawing.  The  sides,  it  will  be  seen,  vary  from  four  to  six.  Tke 
upper  ends  of  these  columns  are  considerably  convex :.  whereas  only 
one  rod  &rther  from'  the  water,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  decid- 
edly concave.  And  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  first  ease  die 
form  might  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  river,  yet  firom  all 
that  I  have  seen,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  upper  or  lower  ecA  is 
uniformly  convex  or  concave. 

Both  at  Deerfield  and  at  Holyoke,  one  sometimes  meets  with  co- 
lumns that  are  considerably  curved.  In  general  they  are  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  but  lean  from  10^  to  30^  towards  the  east 
Hence  they  stand  about  perpendicular  to  the  strata  of  sandstone  be- 
neath. 


Ends  of  Greenstone  Colanms  at  Titan's  Pier. 
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The  two  varieties  that  have  now  been  described,  comprehend  the 
greater  part  of  the  grunstein  of  Werner,  the  diorite  of  Hany,  and 
the  diahme  of  Al.  Brongniart.  These  writers,  however,  mention 
only  compact  feldspar  as  an  ingredient :  but  Dr.  Macculloch  very 
properly  adds  common  feldspar. 

3.  Compact  In  this  variety,  which  is  almost  entirely  homogene* 
0118  and  finely  granular  in  its  texture,  the  different  ingredients  can- 
not be  distinguished.  In  some  cases  it  is  probably  only  indurated 
clay,  or  wacke,  with  some  dark  coloring  matter :  in  other  cases,  it 
may  be  hornblende  and  feldspar,  completely  melted  together.  The 
aspect  of  the  rock  approaches  closely  to  some  varieties  of  basalt ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  trap  rock  in  this  part  of  America, 
which  was  produced  at  the  same  epoch,  or  is  composed  of  precisely 
the  same  mixture,  as  the  European  basalt  The  variety  under  con- 
sideration occurs  generally  in  the  form  of  veins;  as  at  Nahant,  dbc. 
(Wos/lHOto  1143.) 

4.  Chiefly  Greenish  Compact  Feldspar  ?  This  is  a  beautiful  rock ; 
but  its  characters  are  very  obscure.  Perhaps  it  oaght  to  be  described 
under  porphyry :  but  its  great  resemblance  to  the  traps,  has  led  me 
to  place  it  here.  It  occurs  in  Essex  county  along  with  sienite,  com- 
mon greenstone,  &c.  (Nos.  1144  to  1147.) 

6.  Indurated  Clay.  This  variety  is  of  limited  extent;  occurring 
only  at  the  junction  of  greenstone  and  shale ;  as  at  Titan's  Pier.  In 
aspect  it  approaches  to  hornstone ;  being  of  a  light  grtiy  color.  In 
the  same  mass  with  this  rock,  we  usually  find  angular  pieces  of  com- 
pact trap :  so  that  in  fact,  it  might  have  been  described  under  trap 
tufa.  (Nos.  1148  to  1150.) 

6.  Hornblende,  Augite  T  and  Feldspar.  The  hornblende  in  this 
compound  is  in  crystalline  fragments;  and  the  mineral  which  I  sus- 
pect to  be  augite,  is  of  a  greenish  aspect,  but  scarcely  crystalline. 
The  feldspar  is  sometimes  foliated  and  in  small  quantity.  It  occurs 
only  at  Nahant,  a  little  distance  northwest  of  the  Hotel:  and  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  relation  to  it,  is  its  apparent  regular  strat- 
ification. This  is  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  in  Massachusetts 
where  a  trap  rock  exhibits  those  parallel  divisions.  I  do  not,  l^owev- 
er,  regard  them  as  real  strata,  for  reasons  that  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned.      (No.  1152  to  1155.) 

I  should  not  have  noticed  the  above  as  a  distinct  variety,  had  not 
its  peculiar  aspect  excited  the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a  dolerite  of 
the  geologists  of  continental  Europe.     I  do  not  feel  satisfied  what  is 
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its  real  composition :  end  I  have  even  had  a  suspicion  whether  b  my 
not  be  llie  hypfTSlheiie  roek  of  Maccuiloch. 

7,  Porphi/ritie.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  composition 
ofthe  rocks  included  under  this  term.  Their  characters  and  Biluatinn 
deserve  a  particular  notice,  since  they  are  frequently  useful  for  orna- 
mental purposes.      (1156  to  11G4.) 

On  Cape  Ann  a  variety  occurs,  which  resembles  the  black  porphy- 
ryoflheaneienls,  and  appearslo  bathe  trap  porpht/ry  of  Werner, 
and  the  nelaphyrc  of  Al.  Brongniart.  I  should  describe  ii  as  having 
a  base  of  common  greenstone,  with  large  imbedded  crystals  of  green- 
ish foliated  feldspar.  Sometimes  these  crystals  are  more  than  an  incb 
in  diameter.  It  occurs  at  Sandy  Bay,  near  the  village,  in  veins  in 
sienite.  A  similar  rock  is  found  in  veins  at  Marblehead,  according 
to  the  Messrs.  Danas;  also  in  rolled  masses  in  Dorchester,  Broolt- 
line,  and  Roxbury.  I  have  noticed  the  same  rock  in  rolled  pieces  in 
Easion,  except  that  the  feldspathic  crystals  are  white.  (Nob.  116G, 
1157.) 

In  Ipswich,  west  part,  1  found  a  lolled  mass  which  appears  to  be  a 
greenstone  with  numerous  foliated  masses  of  a  shining  black  color, 
which  I  at  first  suspected  to  be  feldspar :  but  I  am  satisHed  that  they 
are  Karinthin.     {No.  1159.) 

A  considerable  part  of  ihc  eastern  or  upper  side  of  the  greenstone 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  is  very  different  in  its  composition  from  the 
principal  part  of  the  lidges.  The  basis  of  the  rock  is  wackc-likc; 
and  some  of  it  is  araygdaloidal,  and  some  of  it  porphyritic.  The  fo- 
liated masses  of  feldspar,  however,  are  so  small  and  so  numeroos, 
that  I  doubt  whether  it  might  not  with  quite  as  much  propriety  be 
reckoned  as  common  (rap.  I  doubt  whether  it  contains  any  hora- 
blende.     Its  general  color  is  gray.     {Noa.  1 163,  1104.) 

Occasionally  we  meet  among  the  greenstone  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  with  other  varieties  that  are  more  or  less  porphyritic.  No. 
1161,  from  Decrficld  has  a  compact  homogenous  base,  nea.rly  of  the 
color  of  brick,  with  a  few  araall  imbedded  crystals  of  feldspar.  It  is 
found  in  the  same  mass  with  common  greenstone  ;  but  seems  to  hate 
been  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  heal.  No.  1160,  from  Turner's 
Falls,  has  a  variegated  base,  whose,  nature  is  not  obvious,  with  crys- 
tals of  feldspar. 

8.  Amygdnloidal.     This  structure,  like  the  porphyritic,  isfoand  in 
irly  all  the  varieties  of  greenstone  that  have  been  described.     The 

following  are  the  most  common  of  our   amygdaloids.     (Nos.  llGfi 
to  1175.) 
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With  abase  of  hbmblende  and  feldspar:  the  first  variety  of  green- 
stone above  described.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  this  amygdaloid 
very  regularly  columnar :  still  it  very  frequently  exhibits  a  columnar 
tendency.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  cavities  often  run  length- 
wise of  the  column,  and  are  parallel  to  one  another ;  so  that  the  rock 
resembles  a  block  of  wood,  which  worms  have  bored  through  repeat- 
edly in  a  logitudinal  direction.  I  have  observed  some  of  these  cavi- 
ties a  foot  or  two  in  length.  (No.  1166.)  On  account  of  the  com- 
pactness of  this  rock,  these  cavities  are  usually  filled  with  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  calcareous  spar,  chalcedony,  quartz,  chabasie,  Lin- 
eolnite,  dbc.  The  best  spot  that  I  know  of  for  obtaining  specimens  of 
this  rock,  is  one  mile  directly  east  of  the  academy  in  Deerfield. 

In  the  same  ledge,  as  well  as  in  other  ledges,  the  amygdaloid 
abounds  in  spherical  or  spheroidal  cavities,  filled  with  quartz  or  cal- 
careous spar. 

What  particular  causes  produced  these  different  forms  in  the  cavi- 
li^  it  may  not  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  be  possible  satisfieic- 
torily  to  ascertain.  That  they  were  all  produced  by  an  elastic  fluid, 
while  yet  the  rock  was  in  a  plastic  state,  seems  now  generally  admit- 
ted. Must  not  the  difierent  forms  which  they  have  assumed,  be  im- 
puted to  inequality  of  pressure?  And  yet  the  air  vescicles  in  a  mass 
of  ice  exhibit  the  same  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  them  being  cylin- 
drical, some  spheroidal,  and  some  spherical :  nor  can  we  in  this  case 
impute  their  form  to  inequality  of  pressure.  But  whatever  the  cause 
be,  as  in  both  instances  the  effect  results  firom  refrigeration,  may  it  not 
be  the  same  ? 

The  most  usual  amygdaloid  in  the  Connecticut  valley  has  a  base 
which  appears  to  be  wacke.  It  occupies,  as  already  remarked,  the 
easterly  part  of  the  ridges  wherever  I  have  examined  them.  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  liab)*;  to  partial  decomposition  to  a  considerable 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  the  imbedded  minerals  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. When  they  still  remain,  calcareous  spar  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Not  unfrequently,  however,  foliated  chlorite  occupies  most  of 
the  cavities ;  ahd  sometimes,  as  at  Turner's  Falls,  they  are  filled  with 
chlorophoeite.  Qreen  earth,  or  earthy  chlorite,  is  still  more  frequent- 
ly present  Sometimes  the  base  is  of  a  reddish  hue ;  but  commonly 
of  an  earthy  gray.  In  such  cases  the  rock  exceedingly  resembles  a 
toad  in  appearance,  and  is  probably  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  the 
loadstone  of  some  of  the  English  geologists.     When  the  cavities  are 


empty,  the  rock  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  some  r 
(Nos,  1170  to  1174.) 

All  theae  varieties  with  a  wacke-ltke  base,  exhale  a  strong  argilla- 
ceous odour  when  breathed  upon. 

The  greenslone  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  taroly  amygdt- 
loidal. 

9.  CoacTettd.  The  argillaceous  substance  abovedescnbeii.asforia- 
ing  the  base  of  certain  umygdalcrids,  someiinies  contains  numerous 
distinct  concretions  of  the  same  substance,  apparently  more  indurated. 
They  are  generally  spheroidal ;  and  tlie  concentric  crusts  Dot  mora 
than  a  line  in  thickness.  Sometimes  I  have  observed  the  central  nu- 
cleus to  consist  of  a  rounded  mass  of  amygdaloid  enveloped  by  coali 
of  indurated  clay  or  wacke.  The  diameter  of  these  concretions  ia 
sometimes  six  or  eight  inches :  but  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three. 
They  sometimes  occur  imbedded  in  the  next  variety  to  be  described 
Their  most  abundanl  localities,  which  1  have  noticed  in  Massachu-, 
aellB,  is  in  Dcerfield.  east  of  the  village,  and  on  Mount  Holyoke,  neat 
the  road  from  Amherst  to  Granby.     (Nos.  1176,  1177.) 

10.  Tufareous.  This  embraces  all  those  rocks  that  are  composed 
of  fragments  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  greenslone  that  have  been  do- 
scribed  ;  whether  these  fragments  are  angular  or  rounded  ;  united  \j 
"  trap  sand,"  or  the  same  materials  in  a  comminuted  stale,  Sometimesi 
however,  the  rock  consists  ofangularftngmenls  of  greenstone,  cement- 
ed by  calcareous  spar.  In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  spar  tvas  mtro- 
ducedby  watery  inliltratioQ,  after  the  fragments  had  been  piled  togeth- 
er. In  other  cases,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  fragments  have  been 
mclled  together ;  for  wc  distinguish  the  different  materials  of  which 
they  consist,  only  by  the  difTerent  colors;  it  bt^ing  no  easier  to  sepa- 
rate the  rock  along  the  line  where  the  fragments  unite,  than  in  any 
other  direction :  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  unite  fragmenU 
so  firmly  except  by  fusion,    (Nos.  1178  to  1186.) 

Topography  of  the  GreeAslone. 
The  parts  of  (he  State  in  which  greenstone  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  noticed  on  a  map,  are  only  two.  In  the  easterD  and 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  extenHve 
ranges.  As  we  pass  beyond  the  gray  wacke  and  argillaceous  slate 
that  encircle  Boston  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  wc  usually  find 
greenstone  to  be  the  predominant  rock.  Even  on  the  south,  iu  Mil- 
ton, &c.  where  porphyry  is  represented  on  the  map  as  succeeding  la 
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the  gray  wacke  and  clay  slate,  we  usuaily  meet  with  narrow  masses 
of  greensioim,  probably  in  soma  cases  interposed  among  the  layers 
of  slate.  On  the  north  of  Boston,  in  the  slate  of  Charleslown  partjc- 
ulurly,  such  masses  or  beds  of  greenstone  are  common  ;  and  some  of 
them  30  large  that  I  have  noted  two  of  them  on  ihe  map.  In  this 
slnlc  also,  as  well  as  in  the  gray  wacke  in  other  places,  (as  at  Roxbu- 
ry.)  the  greenstone  is  found  in  veins.  At  Nahant  they  are  sometimes 
forty  feet  thick,  in  argillaceous  slate  and  sienite. 

If  we  proceed  from  Boston,  after  striking  the  deposit  of  greenstone 
above  named,  we  shall  soon  find  thai  it  is  passing  into  sienite,  and 
mixed  with  sienite  in  almost  every  conceivable  mode.  In  one  place 
the  greenstone  seems  to  form  a  distinct  vein  in  the  sienite,  the  two 
rocks  being  well  defined  at  their  line  of  junction.  In  another  place, 
the  sienite  seems  to  form  veins  in  the  greenstone ;  altliough  in  such 
i-ases  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  which  rock  should  have  the 
posteriority :  But  from  the  general  fact,  which  I  think  obvious  in  this 
region,  that  the  greenstone  has  been  produced  subsequently  to  the 
siunite,  I  think  we  should  be  cautious  in  reversing  this  order  without 
good  evidence.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  meet  wiih  a.  reddish 
sienite  containing  numerous  and  sometimes  large  angular  and  round- 
ed fragments  of  greenstone.  I  give  a  rough  sketch  below,  of  one  of 
these  cases,  which  I  observed  in  Marblehead,  a  little  west  oflhe  town. 
In  this  case  the  base  of  the  rock  is  rather  a  red  granite  than  sienite, 
being  entirely  destitute  of  hornblende. 


Instances  similar  to  this  are  to  be  seen  every  where  in  the  region 
under  consideration.  And  they  certainly  appear  as  if  the  greenstone 
had  been  paitially  melted  down  in  the  granite ;  though  the  heat  wm  ^ 
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not  great  enough  to  complete  the  fusion.  Or  rather,  may  it  not  be 
probable,  that  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  rock  out  of  which  these  nn- 
stratified  ones  were  produced,  gave  rise  to  the  granite;  while  those 
portions  that  were  not  so  entirely  fused  as  to  admit  of  entirely  new 
and  perfect  combinations  and  crystalizations,  might  have  formed  those 
portions  of  the  rock  which  I  call  greenstone,  although  some  of  it 
might  as  well  perhaps  be  denominated  sienite.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
not  yet  well  ascertained,  how  the  same  materials  should  at  one  time 
have  produced  granite,  at  another  sienite,  at  another  porphyry,  and  at 
another  greenstone.  But  some  other  facts  which  I  have  noticed  on 
this  subject,  and  which  will  be  detailed  in  speaking  of  granite,  render 
it  somewhat  probable  that  the  more  or  less  perfect  fusion  of  ihe  mate- 
rials may  have  been  the  principal  cause.  According  to  this  hypotke- 
sis,  we  might  explain  how  it  happens  that  greenstone  and  sienite  for 
the  most  part,  were  produced  since  the  formation  of  granite.  For  ge- 
ology furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth  has  been  gradually  sinking,  since  the  commencement  of 
these  processes.  And  then  again,  the  later  any  rock  was  erupted  the 
less  chance  it  has  had  for  undergoing  a  second  fusion,  which,  it  may 
be,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  it  into  some  older  variety  of  rock 
However,  1  will  not  dwell  upon  a  suggestion  that  is  so  very  hjfpo- 
thetical. 

As  we  proceed  farther  from  Boston,  the  sienite  increases  and  the 
greenstone  decreases  in  quantity,  and  we  begin  to  find  granite  desti- 
tute of  hornblende,  which  at  length  often  becomes  extremely  coarse; 
as  in  Billerica,  Andover,  &c.  The  greenstone,  however,  occasional- 
ly appears  associated  with  the  perfect  granite,  as  with  the  sienite ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  where  the  passage  fix>m  the 
'  greenstone  to  the  granite  is  gradual,  as  is  the  case  between  green- 
stone and  sienite.  Generally  the  greenstone  forms  veins  in  the  gran- 
ite. I  have  sometimes  traced  them  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  wide 
for  several  rods,  (as  in  Weymouth,)  retaining  their  direction  and 
width  with  almost  mathematical  exactness. 

In  the  manner  that  has  now  been  described,  is  the  greenstone  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  intermingled  with  its  unstratified  associ- 
ates, as  the  youngest  member  of  the  group.  To  mark  out  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  this  rock  in  that  section,  would  require  inmienso  labor, 
both  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  diluvium  that  overlies  the 
rocks,  and  the  difHcuIty  of  drawing  the  line  in  all  cases  between  green- 
stone and  sienite.     Nor,  if  it  be  correct  that  all  these  unstratified  rocks 
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are  mere  Tarieties  of  the  same  family,  would  such  a  demarcation  be 
of  any  great  use?  although  I  could  wish  to  see  it  done ;  since  in  that 
way  many  facts  might  be  brought  to  light,  important  to  geology. 

Rarely  does  the  greenstone  under  consideration  form  ridges  or  ele- 
vations of  any  considerable  height.  In  Weston,  Waltham,  Lincoln, 
Lexington,  and  West  Cambridge,  this  formation  attains  its  gr^test 
elevation ;  which  is  never  as  much  as  500  feet  above  the  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  the  greenstone  under  consideration  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  compact,  and  the  ingredients  are  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished. When  passing  to  sienite,  however,  they  become  coarse 
and  highly  crystalline.  Very  frequently  the  rock  has  a  greenish  as- 
pect, from  a  quantity  of  epidote  which  is  disseminated  in  it,  or  forms 
narrow  veins,  or  a  coating  upon  the  surface.  It  is  not  common,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  associated  with  the  graywacke,  to  see  it  exhibit  that 
brown ^dirty  aspect  so  common  in  the  trap  rocks  of  posterior  date. 

Occasionally  we  find  examples  of  a  slaty  structure  in  this  green- 
stone. And  it  must  be  regarded  as  really  a  slaty  structure,  not  the 
result  of  a  concretionary  deposition.*  For  the  slate  generally  ap- 
pears to  be  genuine  hornblende  slate,  sometimes  rather  less  crystal- 
line, however,  than  that  rock  generally  is.  I  recollect  at  this  mo- 
ment but  three  places  where  this  slaty  greenstone  was  observed :  viz. 
in  Lincoln,  on  the  turnpike  between  Andover  and  Boston  in  Stone- 
ham,  and  near  the  line  between  Reading  and  Wilmington.  In  a  the- 
oretical point  of  view  this  fact  seems  to  me  important ;  and  I  shall 
recur  to  it  in  the  sequel. 

Variety  No.  4,  that  has  been  described  above,  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  sienite,  a  mile  or  two  north  of  Byficld  Academy.  Near  the 
academy  we  find  red  compact  feldspar :  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  is 
at  all  connected  with  the  greenstone.  On  the  north  side  of  Merrimack 
river,  in  Salisbury,  opposite  Newburyport,  this  same  variety  of  rock 
occurs  in  juxtaposition  with  sienite.  Its  aspect  not  a  little  resembles 
the  varioloid  wacke  in  Saugus  ;  and  I  am  not  without  strong  suspi- 
cions that  it  may  be  the  same  rock  highly  indurated.  And  it  strength- 
ens this  suspicion  to  find  that  sometimes  in  Newbury  it  exhibits  a  va- 
rioloid structure. 

The  map  exhibits  the  most  northerly  of  the  greenstone  ranges  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  though  in  Ver- 


•  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  however,  regards  tlic  slaty  structure  as  a  variety  of  the  con- 
cretionary. 
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mont  and  New  Hampshire  in  this  valley,  greenstone  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  argillaceous  and  mica  slate :  but  probably  this  is  a  vari- 
ety of  hornblende  slate.  The  greenstone  which  I  am  now  descrihing. 
isk  associated  with  the  new  red  sandstone:  and  ridges  of  it  may  be  seen 
extending  almost  uninterruptedly  from  New  Haven,  Ct  to  thenoith 
line  of  Massachusetts.  The  principal  ridge  commences  with  West 
Rock,  at  New  Haven,  and  extends  from  thence,  fdmost  in  a  right  line, 
to  Mount  Tom  in  Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut  several  other  ridges 
and  hummocks  of  this  rock  exist  to  the  east  of  this  principal  one; 
as  may  be  seen  on  a  geological  map  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  which 
I  prepared  for  the  6th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  principal  greenstone  ridge  above  noticed,  crosses  the  Connec- 
ticut river  between  Holyoke  and  Tom,  and  curving  towards  the  east, 
terminates  in  the  north-west  part  of  Belchertown.  At  the  southen 
extremity  of  Mount  Toby,  however,  we  meet  with  another  much 
more  diminutive  ridge,  or  dike  of  this  rock,  which  almost  coincides 
in  direction  with  the  meridian  through  Sunderland,  and  crow- 
ing Connecticut  river  near  the  north  line  of  that  town,  rises  in 
Deerfield  to  a  much  greater  altitude,  forming  the  eastern  half  of  that 
range  of  hills  which  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  that  town  and  Qnat' 
field.  In  Deerfield  the  eastern  side  of  the  greenstone  is  very  gesde 
in  its  slope,  and  precipitous  on  its  west  side.  But  in  Greenfield,  al- 
though the  western  side  continues  to  present  a  mural  face,  its  eastern 
side  also  is  very  steep;  being  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. This  ridge  terminates  at  Turner's  Falls  in  Greenfield.  Anoth- 
er parallel  ridge  commences  at  the  same  place,  only  a  few  rods  distant 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  river,  (Fall  river,)  in  Gill,  and  ex- 
tends more  than  a  mile  towards  the  center  of  that  town.  Beyond  the 
extremity  of  this  ridge,  I  have  not  found  any  greenstone  except  that 
which  I  have  described  as  a  member  of  the  hornblende  slate  forma- 
tion. A  deposit  of  this,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  commences,  in 
the  north  part  of  Gill,  only  three  or  four  miles  north  of  the  point 
where  the  greenstone  already  described  terminates. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  rock  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Much  of  the  latter  is  of  a  dark  color,  or  when  examined  near- 
er, of  a  green  aspect,  from  the  presence  of  epidote.  But  the  former 
almost  universally  exhibits  a  gray  or  iron  rust  color,  either  from  in- 
cipient decomposition,  or  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  most  common  variety  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut 


▼alley  is  a  fine  grained  mixture  of  hornblende  and  feldspar.  This  ii 
somelimes  columnar,  as  already  described.  Not  unfrequenlly  loo,  it  ia 
amygdaloidal ;  though  the  more  perfect  this  structure,  the  less  perfect 
Ihe  columnar.  Trap  tuffis  alao  much  more  frequent  than  I  former- 
ly Buppoied.  Sometimes  we  find  a  mass  of  it  overlaying  a  mass  of  col- 
amns;  and  sometimes  it  forma  nn  irregular  layer  between  thecnds  of  suc- 
cessive stories  of  columns.  A  mile  east  of  the  village  in  Greenfield,  4 
variety  of  tuff  constitutes  a  large  part  of  a  ledge  of  greenstone,  which 
in  some  places  is  more  than  a  hundred  feel  high.  I  have  observed 
this  rock  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Tom,  also  on  Holyoke,  and 
ia  various  other  places.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
trap  congiemtTate,  that  has  been  already  described  as  a  member  of 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  lying  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Tom.  The  real  trap  tuff  contains  no  fragments 
of  sandstone  ;  whereas  in  the  trap  conglomerate,  the  sandstone  usual- 
ly forms  the  eement.  But  the  two  rocks  obviously  pass  into  each 
other. 

The  boldness  and  wildnesa  of  the  scenery  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
result  principally  from  the  greenstone  ridges  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  summits  of  these  are  often  very  irregular,  owing  lo 
ihe  peculiarity  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  produced,  or  to  puh- 
sequent  abrasion  by  water. 

In  those  portionsof  the  State  (hat  are  composed  of  gneiss,  particu- 
larly in  Worcester  county,  we  frequently  meet  ivilh  bowlders  of  a 
rock  that  appears. when  broken,  exceedingly  like  the  unslratified 
gTeen«one  that  has  been  described.  It  is,  however,  more  decidedly 
cryatalline  in  il;B  structure ;  yet  I  am  inclined  (o  believe  that  it  ought 
to  tt?  regarded  aa  unslratified  greenstone:  certainly  in  Amherst, 
where  is  a  bed  of  considerable  extent  The  erratic  blocks  are  often 
two  or  even  three  feet  in  diameter;  and  in  the  bed  is  no  appearance 
of  st  rat  ideation.  In  two  instances,  (in  Rutland  and  near  the  mouth  of 
Miller's  river,  in  Montague,)  I  have  met  with  genuine  veinsof  green- 
alone  in  gneiss;  in  neither  case,  however,  of  much  width;  in  the  lal* 
ul  two  feel. 

fit/so^im  of  OUT  Grrtitsloiu  in  rtlation  tn  other  Rocks. 
This  subject  has  been  necessarily  somewhat  anticipated.      But  8 
nore  particular  statement  of  facta  concerning  it  seems  desirable. 
It  haa  already  been  stated  that  our  unslratified  rocks  occur  in  threfl 
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modes:  first,  as  protruding  irregular  masses;  secondly, as  overlying 
and   thirdly,  as  veins.      The  first  anil  last  mndes  are   mint 
common. 

e  inosl  of  ihe  greenstone  in  the  eastern  pari  of  the  slute  is  not 
connected  with  alrotified  rocks,  it  must  be  rererred  to  the  first  ofihese 
modes  ;  except  in  those  comparatively  few  instances,  where  it  forma 
veins  in  the  other  unslratified  rocks,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
a  salisfuclory  example,  in  which  the  greenstone  distinctly  overlies 
either  porphyry,  sionite,  or  granite;'  although  in  numerous  instan- 
ces 1  have  found  a  gradual  passage  from  this  rock  into  the  Itvo  latter. 
But  this  is  as  likely  to  lake  place  laterally  as  in  a  vertical  directioa. 
E.xamplcs  of  this  gradual  transition  between  these  rocks  are  commoB 
souCli  of  the  Blue  Hills,  as  in  Randolph,  Sioughton,  &«. 

Wherever  I  have  Been  this  rock  associated  wilh  the  gray wacke  and 
argillaceous  slate  in  the  eastern  pari  of  the  state,  it  either  occupies 
veins,  or  protrudes  itself  in  some  other  form,  among,  or  between,  ihe 
strata.  Professor  Webster,  however,  says,  ihal  it  is  sometimes  su- 
perincumbent upon  ihe  clay  slate  in  Charlestownt  U  haslheie  bIm 
Ihe  appearance  of  being  regularly  ialerslatified  with  the  alale:  Bull 
am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  deception  ;  that  is  to  say,  these  supposed  bedt 
are  connected  with  some  unstrutified  masses.  Yel  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  some  of  the  greenstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
has  resuhed  from  the  fusion  of  clay  slate  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  possible 
that  a  particular  portion  of  the  alale  might  be  convened  ioto  green-  , 
stone,  wfhile  that  around  it  might  remain  but  little^  changed ;  and  ia 
such  a  case,  the  ahered  rock  might  at  the  surface  appear  interslralifi- 
ed  with  the  other.  In  such  a  case,  however,  we  should  rather  exp«Gl 
chat  the  alale  would  bo  converted  inlo  hornblende  slate :  and  Professor 
Websler  suys  that  some  of  ihe  clay  slate  in  Charleslown  does  piisi 
inlo  hornblende  slate  ;  and  I  would  remark  that  much  of  the  green- 
stone in  the'  vicinity  of  Boston  resembles  exceedingly  that  varirty 
which  is  associated  with  hornblendeslate:  indeed,  as  already  staled, 
some  of  it  is  associated  with  hornblende  slate.  But  for  the  most  pari  it 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  so  entire  a  fusion  ibat  the  schistose  and 
atrnlified  slruclure  is  lost ;  and  hence  it  seems  most  proper  to  describe 
itified  greenstone ;  although  if  it  be  true  that  all  green- 

Profeuor  Webster  Bays  that  it  overliei  comjiacl  feldipar  in  Cbaxtettom,    ili» 


stone  results  from  the  same  source  as  hornblende  slate,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  some  cases  li>  distinguish  between  them. 

Professor  Webster,  in  his  excellent  account  ofihe  gfeology  of  the  , 
region  around  Boston,  states  that  the  veins  of  greenstone  in  the  gray- 
wacke  conglomerate  of  that  vicinity,  nin  about  10°  W.  of  South,  and 
10°  E  of  North,  All  such  veins  are  probably  of  tiearly  colemporary 
origin:  their  parallelism  being  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  of 
(heir  having  been  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

The  promontory  of  Nahant  presents  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
greenstone  veins,  both  in  the  argillaceous  slate  and  the  sienite.  I 
have,  however,  described  these  veins  so  fully  under  graywacko,  that 
a  few  more  facts  only  need  be  added.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  the 
slate  remains  upon  this  promontory  :  and  this  is  intersected  by  so  ma- 
ny and  so  large  veins,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  surface  is  green- 
stone. And  yet  the  layers  of  the  slate  appear  to  have  been  but  little 
thrown  out  of  their  original  position:  fortheir  dip  and  direction  cor- 
respond essenlially  with  those  of  the  same  rock  in  other  places.  In 
such  cases  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  slate  should  have  been 
solid  at  the  time  the  greenstone  was  intruded  among  it,  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  cut  through  with  numerous  fissures:  an  oc- 
currence which  in  the  present  case  is  hardly  probable ;  since  some  of 
the  veins  are  ten  feet  thick,  and  quite  numerous;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive hnw  mere  dessication  should  have  produced  such  fissures.  But 
I  can  conceive  how  melted  matter  may  have  been  forced  through  un- 
consolidated clay,  without  disturbing  it  laterally  but  a  short  distance : 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  veins  at  Nahant  were 
introduced.  If  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  consolidation  of  the  slate,  and 
even  its  conversion  into  flinty  slate,  might  have  resulted  from  this  in- 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  that  rather  militates  against  such  a  sup- 
position. We  find  there  two  sets  of  veins  ;  one  of  which  intersects 
the  other;  and  penetrates  the  adjoining  slate.  We  here  trace  distinct- 
ly three  epochs  of  formation  for  the  slate  and  greenstone.  First  the 
slate,  secondly  the  veins  that  intersect  it,  and  arc  themselves  intersect- 
ified  by  other  veins:  thirdly,  those  veins  thai  cross  both  the  first  nam- 
ed veins  and  the  slate.  As  to  the  intervals  between  the  production  of 
these  three  varieties  of  rock,  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conjecture.  The 
slate  having  been  deposited  originally  from  water,  must  have  requir- 
ed a  period  of  considerable  length,  previous  to  its  consolidation :  But 
ihe  two  sets  of  veins  might  havt;  been  introduced  almost  simultaneoui- 
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Ij :  Binc«  this  migfai  kave  femhad  from  tiro  pomxyaMA 
same  eruptive  force. 

The  ^roeamoDe  occupying  iheoe  Teino  at  Nakutt, 
from  the  finest  siliceous  slate,  to  coarse  sieiuliL     The 
run  parallel  to  the  strata,  and  would  be  regarded  by 
as  regularly  interstraiified  with  the  slate.    And  ihtj 
finned  in  this  opinion  by  the  apparently  distitirt 
the  varieties  of  the  greenstone  on  this  promontory, 
place  about  fifty  rods  northwest  of  the  large  hoCeL     The 
coarse  and  appears  to  be  passing  into  sioaile:  It  ia  ditided  ■ 
lei  portions  by  seams  a  few  inches  apart ;  and  looidiig  oaly  is  ifcii 
spot,  I  do  not  see  why  the  evidence  of  stratificatioD  is  not  aksoKCM- 
plete.     But  iC  as  an  almost  universal  iact«  greeiuiime,  smbIk;  mi 
granite,  are  certainly  not  stratified,  it  is  a  presamptiTe  endsMc  iktf 
they  nerer  are  so :  Apparent  exceptions  it  is  reasonable  to  ciflni 
on  other  principles.     And  in  the  present  case  there  is  a  priBci|kiki 
may  alford  a  solution  of  such  a  case  as  that  mentioned  above.    I  nrfif 
to  the  formation  of  concretions  in  the  unstratified  rocks.     Tim  Act 
are  frequently  formed  in  all  the  varieties  of  these  rocks,  the  recordiflf 
geology  will  testify.     Usually,  however,  they  are  only  a  few  iset,  tf 
a  few  inches  in  diameter.    But  what  reason  can  be  adduced  why  ihej 
may  not  bo  produced  of  mountainous  bulk  )  Their  origin  is,  indeed,ob- 
souro:  but  probably  their  formation  depends  upon  some  modificttios 
of  the  laws  of  crvstalization.     And  if  so,  who  can  tell  throuirh  bow 
lari^'  a  mass  of  matter  these  laws  may  operate.     In  an  example  ofip* 
pa  rent  9tratitication  in  our  granite,  which  I  shall  shortly  describe,  we 
liavo  nn  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  the  layers  are  of  a  spheroidal 
form,  nliboUj^h  thoy  cover  a  mountain  of  no  inconsiderable  site.    And 
it)  nil  niitoD  which  1  have  met  with,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  rock  thii 
\H  iipimroiuly  stratiliod.     This  is  the  case  at  XahanL    There  miut 
ihon  hnvo  boon  a  jH^'culiarity  in  the  cause  that  could  thus  hare  afict- 
0(1  onv  portion  of  the  formation  and  not  another.     In  some  instances  1 
have  oxplniiUMi  a  ]virtial  and  non-continuous  stratification  in  rocksi 
(ex.  gr.  Hnio5tono  and  hornblende  slate,)  by  siipposing  one  pan  ea- 
entirely,  and  iho  olhor  only  partially  melted.     But  in  the  rocks  under 
consiJoration,  iho  division  of  the  pseudo-strata  is  too  disdncx  lo  admit 
tuch  an  oxplniwiiioi)     while  the  schistose  structure  is  alwa3ra  wanting. 
^'ijon  the  whole,  it  ^(vm^  to  mo  that  in  the  present  siaie  of  onrknowl- 
''-^«,  sound  philiHiophy    re«)uiri^  that  apparent  atiati&auoB  in  rocb 
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usually  an  strati  tied,  should  be  regarded  only  as  examples  of  a  con- 
extionary  airucture. 

The  geologist  who  may  have  occasion  to  spend  seveiel  days  at 
Nohant,  will  do  well  to  give  the  spot  a  very  thorough  examination. 
1  do  not  flatter  myself  that  1  have  brought  to  light  all  the  interesling 
facia  which  may  be  there  developed;  although  I  have  exhibited 
enough  to  show  it  to  be  an  interesting  spot. 

The  protrusion  of  the  unstratilied  Tocks  through  the  stratified  ones 
by  internal  igneous  agency,  now  admitted  by  most  geologists,  has  led 
observers  to  examine  carefully  for  evidences  of  mechanical  disturb- 
ance near  the  lino  of  contact.  They  have,  I  believe,  found  less  proof 
of  such  disturbance  by  the  intrusion  of  greenstone,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  older  rocks,  as  aienile  and  granite.  Every  such  case,  there- 
fore, deserves  to  be  noticed.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  sketch 
of  a  vein  of  greenstone  in  argillaceous,  slate  is  an  example  of  this 
sort  The  dyke  is  about  10  feet  thick,  and  the  general  dip  of  the 
layers  of  slate  in  the  quarry,  is  about  30°  southeasL  But  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  near  the  greenstone  it  is  considerably  curved  upwards  in 
the  contrary  direction.  The  quarry,  where  this  example  occurs,  is 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Powder  House  in  Charlestowii. 


Oreenitone  Dyke  in  Clay  Slate ;  Charlestown. 

For  the  most  part,  the  greenstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
is  interposed  in  thick  masses  or  heds,  between  the  strata  of  sandstone. 
In  Massachusetts  I  have  never  met  with  a  mass  of  this  rock  which  I 
have  regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  superincumbent :  though  in  Con- 
necticut, such  examples  are  said  frequently  to  occur.  And  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  not  a  few  geologists  would  describe  Holyoke  and 
Tom  as  instances  of  overlying  rocks.  For  on  examining  their  west- 
ern precipitous  faces,  we  frequently  find  the  sandstone  cropping  out 
beneath  the  greenstone :  and  if  we  go  to  the  other  side  of  these 
ridges,  it  is  rare  that  we  find  the  sandstone  lying  upon  the  greenstone 
Yet  this  is  sometimes  the  case;    and  the  sandstone  always  appears 


I 
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at  no  great  diaisnce  in  (he  \-alIey,  having  such  a  dip  as  would  catiM 
tl  to  rise  above  the  greensione.  I  hence  infer,  that  originally,  nearly 
all  the  greenstone  waa  interposed  bi-lween  the  strata  of  snnd«loiie; 
and  that  subsequent  sbrasion  has  removed  the  latter  rock.  Even  in 
those  casKS  where  we  Gad  insulated  masses  of  the  trap  lying  upon 
the  sandstone,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  ibe  wreck  ci 
one  cf  these  Interposed  masses;  disintegralion  and  abrasion  having 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  other  portions  of  both  the  rocks. 

At  Turner's  Falls.  Connecticut  river  has  disclosed,  betiveen  Mon- 
tague and  Gill,  an  interesting  section  across  the  ssndstone  and  green- 
stone, not  less  than  three  miles  long.  In  the  tith  Vol.  of  the  Am. 
Journal  of  Science,  I  inserted  a  very  detailed  view  of  this  sectioa: 
but  having  examined  it  recently  with  more  care.  I  shall  give  a  cor- 
rected sketch  ;  which,  though  less  particular,  will  I  trust  be  found 
more  accurate  and  instructive.  It  commences  on  the  western  side  of 
the  greenstone  ridge  against  which  Connecticut  river  impinges,  a 
little  below  Turner's  Falls,  and  by  which  its  course  is  changed  from 
northwest  to  south.  At  the  western  base  of  this  ridge,  the  sandstone 
crops  out  beneath  the  greenstone,  dipping  perhaps  20'  or  25°  east 
After  passing  easterly  over  this  ridge,  we  find  at  the  mouth  of  Fall 
River,  another  variety  of  the  sandstone,  mounting  upon  the  green- 
stone at  an  angle  of  about  45°|  thai  is,  dipping  easterly  by  that  quan- 
tity, and  running  nearly  north  and  south.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  the  sandstone  continues  only  a  few  tods,  perhaps  15.  when 
we  find  it  on  the  north  shore  of  Connecticut  river  passing  tinder  an- 
other ridge  of  greenstone.  15  or  '^0  rods  thick.  On  the  *east  side 
of  this  second  ridge,  we  find  a  similar  variety  of  slaly  sandstone  dip- 
ping about  50°  east.  Several  varieties  of  sandstone,  some  red,  some 
gray,  some  fined  grained,  and  some  coarse  grained,  appear,  as  we  pMS 
along  the  same  shore,  with  a  dip  between  40°  and  50°  east,  for  mnnj 
than  a  mile.  There, we  strike  a  somewhat  more  elevated  ridgd 
which  appears  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  consisting  of  a  brecciatej 
indurated  sandstone,  described  among  the  varieties  of  new  red  and- 
stone,  whose  strata  are  somewhat  saddle  shaped  on  the  north  shore, 
though  quite  indistinct.  Beyond  this  point  the  shores  for  some  dis- 
tance are  less  bold,  and  uo  rock  is  visible  for  half  a  mile.  When  it 
again  appears,  the  direction  of  thestrata becomes  nearly  east  and  weti, 
and  the  dip  from  30°  to  4U»  south.  Hence  only  the  horiKontal  edges 
uf  the  strata  can  be  shown  on  the  section.  But  when  we  come  wah- 
in  mo  rods  of  the  mouth  of  Miller's  river,  the  sandsttme  slate  or 


shale  is  suddenly  bent  upwards  several  degrees  on  its  rasCern  edge, 
so  as  to  dip  westerly.  On  the  southern  batik  the  very  spot  where  the 
flexure  takes  place  is  visible.  Advancing  towards  the  tnoulh  of  Mil- 
ler's river,  the  westerly  dip  rapidly  increases,  and  within  a  few  rods 
it  approaches  90°.  Then  for  a  considerable  distance  succeeds  a  coarse 
conglomerate,  in  which  I  could  preccive  no  marks  of  stralification. 
For  a  few  rods  beyond  this  rock,  diluvium  hides  the  rock  in  place, 
and  then,  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  Miller's  river,  we  strike  a 
formation  of  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  and  mica  slate,  with  granite- 
gneiss  and  graaite,  which  constitute  the  western  margin  of  (he  gneiss 
range  of  Worcester  county.  'The  strata  of  these  rocks,  at  the  mouth 
of  Miller's  river,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  (for  we 
have  no*  Teached  the  spot  where  this  river  runs  southerly,)  run  a 
little  west  of  south  and  east  of  north,  and  dip  lo  the  vresl  between  3U^ 
and  40°. 


xt'ioa  tfCtween  Hontague  uid  Gilt. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  section  is  intended  to  embrace 
every  thing  important  on  both  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  and  is  not 
meant  to  be  geometrically  accurate.  Those  parts  which  are  the 
most  interesting  occupy  more  than  their  proper  proportion  of  the 
distance  ;  hut  this  produces  no  geological  error.  The  part  of  the 
section  most  likely  to  produce  an  erroneous  impression,  is  where  the 
sandstone  strata  are  represented  by  horizontal  lines  :  for  these  strata, 
as  already  stated,  do  in  fact  dip  30°  lo  40"  south.  This  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata  appears  to  result  from  the  fact,  (hat  the  green- 
stone ridges,  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  section,  with  the  ac- 
companying sandstone,  take  a  noitheasterly  direction  for  two  or  three 
miles,  rising  into  considerable  hills,  and  forming  an  axis  of  elevation. 


hich  the  strata  just  referred   to  are   i 


_^  wnicn  ine  strata  jl 


itiformable. 


I 


Not  improbably  also,  the  eleraiiDg  force,  which  has  acted  on  ihedJe 
of  the  gneiss  and  ^aiiile,  may  have  operated  in  wheeling  these  cen* 
Iral  strata  still  Ikrtfaer,  so  as  to  bring  theit  direction  nearly  east  and 

In  another  place  I  shall  refer  to  the  impoTtant  besring  which  tKn 
seciioQ  has  upon  the  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  gTeenslone:  bill 
in  this  place  1  nish  to  show  more  particularly  the  relative  silnatiDD  of 
the  greenstone  and  sandstone.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  fartner  ocean 
in  somewhat  wedge-shaped  masses,  between  the  strata  of  the  latter,  and 
I  believe  that  the  above  section  represents  ihe  mode  in  which  nearly  all 
the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley  occurs.  On  the  western  slope 
of  Mount  Toby,  in  Sunderland,  we  find  a  narrow  strip  of  the  greea- 
stone  interposed  between  the  sandstone  strata  ;  although  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  wedgC'shaped ;  the  opportunities  for  ascertaining,  the  dip 
being  very  poor.  Along  the  western  and  nonhwestern  face  of  Mount 
Holyolfe,  however,  we  meet  with  the  sandstone  in  several  places,  (al- 
though not  very  easy  to  find,)  passing  under  the  greenstone  with  a 
dipof  15' or  20*.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  the  strata  are 
aometimes  found  elevated  50°  and  even  CO";  as  may  be  seen  where  iha 
stage  road  from  Northampton  to  Belchertown  crosses  the  g-reensione 
ridge ;  and  as  we  recede  from  this  ridge.  tounirdB  the  eafil,  or  south- 
east, the  dip  diniinishes.  In  the  west  face  of  Mount  Tom,  we  find  lis 
sandstone  passing  under  the  greenstone  at  a  dip  from  15°  to  20' :  but  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  it  is  no  greater  ;  and,  therefore,  1  cannot 
say  that  this  eminence  has  a  wedge-shaped  form.  South  of  Tom  tha 
sandstone  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  greenstone  ridgev 
has  a  leas  dip  then  in  the  cases  above  mentioned.  Still,  howeTer, 
ithe  greenstone  seems  to  form  a  mass  interposed  between  its  strata. 

Are  we  to  regard  tho  long  ridge  of  greenstone  extending  from 
New  Haven  to  Belchertown,  as  a  \'aat  dyke,  or  as  a  bed,  or  simplj 
as  a  protruding  irregular  mass?  lis  great  length,  (though  not 
greater  than  the  celebrated  Cleaveland  dyke  in  England,)  and  espe- 
cially its  great  width  in  some  places,  will  hardly  permit  us  to  call  it 
a  dyke,  as  geologists  usually  employ  that  term.  A  siill  stronger  ob- 
jection in  the  minds  of  many,  would  be  its  general  conformity  in  di- 
rection to  the  strata  of  sandstone.  But  near  ila  northern  extremity, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  conformity  is  in  a  good  measure  lost.  For 
Holyoke,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  evidently  crosses  the  ettnia 
in  some  degree ;  or  rather,  these  same  strata  which  farther  so'ith 
have  their  western  edges  elevated  by  the  greenstone,  on  ibe  southern 
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side  of  Holyoke,  bare  their  northweMeni  edga  niaed :  Kltlunigb,  ta 
the  mouDtain  makes  a  gradaal  curve  to  the  light,  the  strata  appear  to 
be  confoTmed  to  iu  sides.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  while  we  must 
admit,  itseems  to  me,  that  this  extensiTe  rsnge  was  originally  {frotrtl- 
ded  through  the  strUa  of  sandstone  in  the  same  manner  as  dykes 
are.  yet  it  may  be  beuer  to  regard  it  as  a  protruding  ridge,  rathet 
than  apply  a  term  to  it  which  has  not  usually  been  so  extended  in  its 
meaning, 

Genuine  and  distinct  veins  of  greenatonc  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  the  Connecticut  valley,  are  not  common.  In  Moasacbusetts  I  have 
not  met  uilh  one  :  bul  in  Connecticut,  they  are  more  common.  The 
followipg  is  a  sketch  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  -A'hich  I  took  seTeral 
years  ago,  in  a  ledge  a  little  east  of  East  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  on 
the  turnpike  road  from  ihence  to  Middletown.  Most  of  the  ledge  is  a 
red  rather  coarse  sandsionf,  from  20  to  30  ftct  high.  The  lowest  stra- 
tum is  a  finp  grained  red  saiidsloue ;  the  ucxl  above  it,  a  coarse  gray 
sandstooe.  about  (ix  inches  thick.  Th^  rock  dips  from  the  obserrer 
abbut  25*;  so  thiU  ii  must  he  represented  as  horizontal  on  the  section. 
The  vein  of  grui-nilone  is  about  a  foot  wide  at  the  boltora,  and  some- 
thing more  as  it  ascends.  Il  appears  to  consist  of  indurated  clay. 
It  ascends  through  the  sandstone  at  an  angle  of.  about  45°  with  the 
horizon,  and  on  the  \pppcT  side  pf  il  the  different  layers  of  sandstone 
are  elevated,  so  as  not  to  correspond  with  the  same  layers  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  vein.  This  upward  flexure  extends  several  inches 
from  the  vjio.  The  coarse  grny  stratum  above  mentioned,  exhibits 
this  cflecl  most  obviously. 
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The  inferences  of  a  theoretical  nature  from  such  a  case  as  the 
above,  if  there  is  no  mistake  in  my  representation  of  it,  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  escape  the  notice  of  any  one.    If  we  have  not  proof  here  of 
54 
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an  internal  force  erupting  the  matter  of  the  vein,  I  know  not  how 
such  proof  conld  be  given.  But  more  of  this  in  another  phce.  1 
thought  the  case  too  interesting  not  to  be  noticed,  although  out  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  in  several  other  instances, 
as  I  have  already  done  in  some  cases,  to  introduce  examples  from 
other  parts  of  New  England,  illustrative  of  important  geological 
principles.  In  respect  to  the  veins  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  especial- 
ly, I  shall  give  the  results  of  my  observations  for  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  since  the  subject  is 
one  of  special  interest.* 
*■  '  . 

*  To  ihow  how  the  examples  which  I  shall  adduce  are  regarded  by  a  disiiygnubed 
geologist  in  Europe,  I  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  letter  which  I 
receivedi  two  or  three  years  ago,  from  Counsellor  Von  Leoohard,  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  Grermany,  in  answer  to  a  com- 
munication which  I  had  previously  made  to  him  at  his  request,  detailing  several 
of  the  most  striking  cases  of  veins  and  protruding  masses,  which  are  embodied  in 
this  Report.  I  give  the  letter  entire,  since  several  of  the  examples  given  by  this 
veteran  tavani^  although  to  be  met  with  in  a  few  works,  are  yet  not  commonly  to  be 
found. 

"Heidelberg,  December  14^  1839. 

"  Sii,  Tour  letter  of  the  SOth  October,  with  which  you  have  favored  me,  I  hare 
duly  received.  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  enlighten  me 
with  so  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  granitic  eruptions  of  your  country. 
Your  observations  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  you  should  publish  them  forthwith.*  Tou  have  requested  that  I  should  girt 
tome  account  of  the  elevation  of  granite  in  this  country  as  well  as  ii/England  and 
France. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  observations  thai  havfe  been  made  on  this  subjeei, 
is  that  of  Weiss,  near  Meissen  in  Saxony.  Granite,  or  rather  sicnite,  there  ap- 
pears superimposed  upon  the  planerkalk  which  belongs  to  the  chalk  formation. 


A  hundred  paces  from  my  house  is  a  protrusion  of  granite.     The  predominant 


^  In  a  subsequent  letter  I  requested  Prof.  Leonhard  to  make  such  a  use  of  these 
lacts  as  he  thought  proper ;  and  not  unlikely  some  of  the  caaes  which  I  shall  pro> 
doee^  have  ere  this  been  published  in  Germany. 
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On  the  northeast  side  of  mount  Tom,  on  the  bonk  of  a  small  stream 
and  close  by  a  saw  mill,  which  is  only  a  few  rods  from  the  stag^  road 

rock  in  the  vicinity  la  the  ▼ariegated  sandstone.    In  one  place  we  see  the  strata  of 
Muidstone  bent  npwardfl  and  the  granite  beneatL 


« 


Ton  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  important  obsenratioBf  of  J.  Eb4 
in  Galloway  in  Scotland.  Veins  of  granite,  a  a,  dx.  have  penetrated  the  transi- 
iion  argillaceous  schist,  h  &,  &c  enveloping  also  the  fragments,  e  e  e^  of  the  same^ 
and  overspreading  the  schist  in  part*  The  schist  has  suffered  numerous  distur* 
bances  from  the  influence  of  the  gpranite  and  is  changed  at  the  placa  of  contact  bj 
the  volcanic  heat. 


"  Tou  speak  of  your  greenstone.  la  it  dimUe  or  dolerite  7  Prom  your  descrip- 
tion! suspect  it  to  be  diorite,*  that  is,  a  greenstone  into  whose  composition  amphi- 
bole  enters,  and  not  pyroxene. 

In  the  Hartz  facts  occur  similar  to  those  which  you  have  observed.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  when  you  send  another  box  of  minerals  for  exchange  to  the 
Comptoir^  to  put  in  some  spcciuicns  of  greenstone,  that  I  may  institute  a  compari- 
son.    In  the  Hartz  we  see  that  the  dioriie  assumes  an  amygdaloidal  texture,  be- 


♦  After  what  I  have  written  on  this  rock,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
conclusion  is  correct. 


iS» 
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from  Northampton  to  Hartford,  the  following  case  occars  in  the  new 
red  sandstone.  A  deposit  of  greenstone,  the  remains  of  a  large  Tein 
or  protruding  mass,  is  here  seen  to  lie  in  axt  ohlique  direction  upon 
the  elevated  edges  of  the  sandstone.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
section,  ths  layers  of  sandstotfc  are  curved  considerably  upwards,  sow 
to  increase  the  dip  of  their  upper  extremity,  raising  it,  indeed,  almost 


coming  ceUular  near  its  point  of  contact  with  the  schisL    Does  any  such  phenom* 
enon  occur  with  you  7* 


TranMition  SehitL 


"  Since  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  I  have  continued  without  intermiinoo 
io  coUect  &cta  for  my  work  on  the  Basalta.  But  it  will  he  a  long  time  before  I 
can  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  In  1828  I  visited  Auvergne.  This  without  contrs- 
diction  is  classic  gp^und  as  to  this  matter.  You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Scrope,  {CerUrcU  FVaTice.)  But  I  have  ascertained  some  new  and  quite 
interesting  focts.  Among  others  the  projecting  mass  of  basaltic  conglomerate 
which  rises  through  the  beds  of  lacustrine  limestone,  (it  bears  the  name  of  Puy  de 
la  PiquettCf)  embraces  fragments  of  that  limestone  full  of  many  fine  crystals  of 
mesotype  and  apophyllite.  —  Last  summer  1  visited  the  Suabian  Alps.  InthcM 
mountains  we  find  a  number  of  important  facta.  We  count  there  at  least  thirtj 
eruptions  or  elevations  of  basaltic  breccias  through  the  beds  of  Jura  limestone; 
and  these  conglomerates  contain  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  limestone,  which 
have  been  variously  modified  by  the  heat  of  the  conglomerates. 


"  Finally,  1  pray  you  to  preserve  in  full,  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  basalt, 
diorite,  and  amygdaloid,  as  well  as  of  the  conglomerates  which  accompany  them; 
and  I  would  request  you  to  send  me  these  details. 

«  *  >^  *  *  • 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you  with  the  greatest  respect : 

"  Yours  with  devotioiii 

LtOlTBARI)." 

*  Precisely  the  same,  as  I  shall  mention  more  particularly  fiurther  on. 
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to  90*.    Must  we  not  imputetbis  fleiui%  to  the  protrosivo  force  of  the 
greenstone,  when  first  it  was  elevated  to  the  day  light? 
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Chemieai  Effects  of  Greenstone  upon  other  Rocks. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  a  common  case  to  find  the  rocks 
lying  in  contact  with  greenstone,  essentially  changed  in  their  charac- 
ters, fot  a  greater  or  less  distance  ftoin  the  place  of  junction.  This 
is  most  striking  where  limestone  is  the  rock  invaded  by  the  trap. 
Similar  efTects  are  not  wonting  in  the  rocks  of  Muasachusetis,  that 
are  traversed  by  greenstone.  Yet  it  appears  (o  me  that  they  are 
hardly  as  common  or  striking  as  in  some  countries  ;  judging  from 
the  descrtprtions  of  geologists.  One  reason  may  be  that  greenstone 
here  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  limestone.  The  follovving  are  the 
principal  examples  of  this  phenomenon  which  I  have  met  with. 

The  influence  of  greenstone  veins  at  Nahant,  in  converting  argil- 
laceous slate  into  llinly  slate,  and  where  carbonale  of  lime  was  pres- 
ent, into  chert,  has  been  fully  described  under  gray  wacke. 

Professor  Webster  describes  a  mass  of  Itap,  in  Charlesiown,  as 
superincumbent  upon  a  rock  which  he  calls  compact  feldspar,  "which 
has  many  of  the  characters  of  clay  slate,  and  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  trap  rock  has  a  degree  of  hardness,  a  compact  structure, 
and  fracture  almost  like  that  of  hornstone,  —  the  slate  secma  to  have 
undergone  a  great  and  remarkable  change,"" 

In  the  Connecticut  valloy  the  mOsi  striking  chemical  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  sandstone  by  the  greenstone,  are  induration,  a  vesic- 
ular structure,  and  change  of  color.  In  the  I7lh  volume  of  the  Am. 
Journal  of  Science,  Professor  Silliman  has  described  a  most  interest- 
ing example  of  all  these  effects,  as  they  appear  in  a  quarry,  nearly  a. 

*  Botton  Juuinal  of  PhiluMphy,  VoL  L  p.  S^ 
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mile  long,  at  Rocky  Hill,  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Hartford. 
The  trap  is  here  superincumbent  upon  the  sandstone,  and  this  latter 
rock  is  changed  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet  below  the  junction. 
Ascending. from  that  depth,  it  begins  to  grow  firmer;  the  color  grows 
lighter,  the  red  vanishes  and  it  becomes  dark  gray  —  light  gray — ash 
gray,  and  in  some  places  almost  white ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
firmness  is  much  increased,  so  that  from  being  a  very  soft  and  tender 
argillaceous  sandstone,  easily  splitting  into  laminae,  it  has  become 
hard,  and  difficult  to  break,  striking  fire  with  steel  like  an  orerbunt 
brick,  and  its  fissile  character  is  almost  or  quite  destroyed." 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  rather  less 
than  more(^he  altered  sandstone  begins  to  grow  vesicular.  Fine 
pin-hole  cavities  make  their  appearance;  they  are  vejy  numerous, and 
the  solid  substance  which  surrounds  them  becomes  semi-vitreous  and 
loses  the  appearance  of  sedimentary  or  fragmentary  matter ;  as  we 
ascend  towards  the  trap  the  vesicles  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  at 
and  near  the  junction  they  are  both  numerous  and  large." 

This  vesicular  structure  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  trap,  ex- 
tending several  feet  upwards ;  and  near  their  junction,  the  two  rocks 
can  hardly  be  distinguished,  and  appear  as  if  melted  together. 

Similar  phenomena,  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  present  them- 
selves both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  contact  of  the 
two  rocks  is  visible.  On  the  east  side  of  Mount  Tom  in  Northampton, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  Holyoke,  the  vesicular  character  of  the  sand- 
stone is  most  obvious:  as  is  that  also  of  the  greenstone.  (No.  286.) 
From  the  description  that  has  been  given  of  the  relative  position  of 
these  rocks  in  those  plates,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  sandstone  is 
uppermost.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  filled  with  some  mineral,  as 
carbonate  of  lime,  subsequently  introduced  ;  but  the  red  color  of  the 
rock  is  generally  retained  :  sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish this  amygdaloidal  sandstone  from  trap,  without  close  inspec- 
tion. Yet  in  most  cases  the  line  of  junction  is  distinct,  and  the  schis- 
tose structure  of  the  sandstone  is  not  lost.  The  greenstone,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  in  these  instances  much  more  vesicular  than  the  sand- 
stone, and  to  an  unknown  depth.  The  cavernous  base,  the  cavities 
not  being  usually  filled,  differs  but  little  from  indurated  clay;  and 
some  circumstances  have  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  rock  in  fact  con- 
sists of  argillaceous  sandstone  or  shale,  which  has  been  fused. 

A  little  below  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Greenfield  shore,  the  junction 
of  these  rocks  may  be  advantageously  eji;amined,  where  they  occupy 
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the  same  relative  position  as  above  mentioned  ;  that  is,  the  sandstone 
isL  the  superior  rock.  There  it  dips  from  40°  to  50*^ :  but  I  did  not 
perceive  in  it  any  cavities  ;  nor  is  the  red  color  or  the  fissile  charac- 
ter destroyed.  The  Connecticut  river  here  has  worn  away  nearly 
all  the  sandstone,  except  an  occasional  patch,  for  one  or  two  miles  : 
but  where  these  patches  remain,  a  fine  opportunity  is  afforded  for  ob- 
serving the  junction.  And  in  some  places  I  noticed  that  small 
rounded  masses  of  the  amygdaloid  were  partially  entangled  in  the 
sandstone :  as  if,  when  the  melted  mass  of  greenstone  was  forcing 
its  way  upward,  and  pressing  hard  against  the  incumbent  sandstone, 
portions  of  the  former  rock,  while  yet  partially  solidified,  were  worn 
off  and  rounded  by  the  latter.  More  frequently  we  see  fragments  of 
the  sandstone  insulated  in  the  greenstone ;  being  perhaps  unmelted 
portions  of  the  former  rock. 

For  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  amygdaloid  at  this  local- 
ity, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  that  rock  divided  into  parallel  portions, 
whose  surfaces  correspond  in  dip  and  direction  with  the  strata  of 
sandstone.  The  thickness  of  these  layers  is  from  one  to  four  feet. 
But  they  do  not  extend  through  the  whole  mass  of  rock,  and  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  considered  as  genuine  strata. 

The  existence  of  so  much  amygdaloidal  greenstone  on  the  eastern 
or  upper  side  of  the  ridge,  (for  it  must  be  recollected  that  such  is  the 
dip  of  the  sandstone  embracing  the  trap  as  to  render  the  eastern  the 
upper  side,)  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  and  far  less  porous  and  ir- 
regularly situated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  range,  leads  naturally  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  thatth^  gase- 
ous matter  extricated  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  large  mass  of  rock  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  would  naturajly  be  forced  to  its  upper  part  by  the 
greater  pressure  below:  although  in  the  example  described  b)^  Prof 
Silliman,  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Since,  howev- 
er, the  base  of  the  rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  ranges  above  named,  is 
more  argillaceous  and  less  crystalline  than  that  of  the  rock  on  the 
western  or  lower  side,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  former  more  fa- 
vorable for  retaining  the  gas  or  vapor  than  the  latter. 

When  the  water  is  low  we  have  an  instructive  exhibition  of  the 
junction  of  greenstone  with  the  subjacent  sandstone  at  Titan's  Pier  in 
South  Hadley.  A  considerable  part  of  the  trap  near  the  sandstone 
is  a  breccia ;  and  one  of  the  ingredients  is  clay,  indurated  almost  to  the 
hardness,  and  exhibiting  the  light  gray  color,  of  hornstone,  although 
not  exactly  that  substance ;  especially  if  a  mixture  of  limestone  in  the 
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original  rock  be  essential  to  its  production.  This  teema  rather  to 
have  formed  the  paste  in  which  are  cemented  dark  piecea  of  trap. 
This  rock  extends  but  a  short  distance  upwards  from  the  line  of  junc- 
tion. 

The  most  interesting  effects  at  this  spot  are  exhibited,  howeTcr,  in 
the  sandstone  beneath  the  trap.  Like  that  near  Hartford,  for  two  or 
three  feet  its  schistose  structure  is  in  a  great  measure  obliterated,  al- 
though its  stratification  remains.  It  is  also  of  a  light  graj  celoar. 
On  breakingit,  it  exhibits  a  semi-crystalline  structure,  bearing consid- 
ert^ble  resemblance  to  some  varieties  of  fine  grained  granite.  (No. 
170.)  But  the  most  curious  fact  of  all  is,  that  this  rock  exhibits  in 
some  places  a  decided  tendency  to  a  columnar  form.  I  cannot  stv, 
indeed,  that  any  perfectly  formed  prism  can  bo  found.  Still  the 
sandstone  exhibits  several  unequal  sides  of  a  prism,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  thus  coinciding  with  the  lew  per- 
fect columnar  structure  of  the  greenstone  immediately  above:  so  that 
at  a  little  distance  one  does  not  ])crceive  the  line  of  junction  betireen 
the  two  rocks. 

I  have  met  with  no  geological  writer  but  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  who  has 
described  examples  of  columnar  sandstone;  and  he  mentions  but  two 
cases  in  nature,  both  in  Scotland.  Another  case,  however,  is  noticed 
by  him  in  the  hearth  stone  of  a  blast  furnace.*  This  last  example  is 
very  instructive,  as  showing  that  heat,  if  long  continued,  may  produce 
the  columnar  structure  in  sandstone  even  though  not  intense  enough  to 
melt  it.  The  application  of  this  case  in  explanation  of  the  columnar 
structure  of  the  sandstone  at  Titan's  Pier,  is  too  obvious  to  render  its 
formal  statement  necessary. 

Some  of  the  sandstone  of  the  new  red  sandstone  is  highly  micace- 
ous :  this  variety,  where  it  occurs  near  the  greenstone,  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  mica  slate.  (Nos.  177  to  179.)  I  will  refer  only  to 
two  localities  of  this  rock,  viz.  at  Turner's  Falls  and  at  the  north  end 
of  Mount  Tom,  at  the  spot  where  the  sketch  on  page  429  exhibiting  the 
junction  of  the  two  rocks,  was  taken.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
these  examples  are  in  fact  a  partial  conversion  of  the  sandstone  into 
mica  slate  by  the  heat  of  the  greenstone? 

I  know  of  but  one  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  where 
greenstone  comes  in  contact  with  limestone;  and  that  is  in  West 
Springfield.     Perhaps  even  there  an  actual  contact  does  not  exist,  yet 
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the  greenstone  is  separated  from  the  limestone  in  some  places  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sandstone :  And  a  part  of  the  limestone  is  more  or  less 
frequently  converted  into  tripoli :  that  is  to  say,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  leaving  the  argillaceous  and  silicious  matter  by  itself  Prob- 
ably this  was  the  effect  of  heat :  though  I  am  not  very  confident  that 
the  tripoli  was  produced  in  this  manner.  A  part  of  the  limestone  at 
that  place  is  very  much  indurated,  so  as  to  possess  almost  the  brittle- 
ness  of  glass  when  broken. 

Mineral  Contents, 

It  is  not  unexpected,  though  gratifying,  to  find  in  our  greenstone 
the  same  minerals  as  occur  in  the  trap  rocks  of  Europe. 

In  describing  the  new  red  sandstone  I  have  given  an  account  of  sev* 
eral  veins  in  that  rock  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  native  copper,gTeen  car- 
bonate of  copper,  with  pyritous  copper  and  the  red  oxide  of  that  metal. 
These  veins  often  extend  into  the  greenstone  a  considerable  distance. 
But  for  the  particular  localities  I  would  refer  to  the  description  already 
mentioned. ' 

According  to  the  Messrs  Danas,*  a  vein  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
occurs  in  the  greenstone  at  Wobum ;  though  not  extensive  enough 
to  render  it  an  object  for  the  miner.  Intimately  mixed  with  this  ore 
is  pyritous  copper :  and  this  last  is  invested  sometimes  with  the  muri- 
ate of  copper,  duartz  and  amygdaloid  at  Brighton,  and  rolled  pieces 
of  granite  at  Medford,  contain  the  same  mineral.  They  state  also 
that  micaceous  oxide  of  iron  exists  in  the  greenstone  at  Charlestown. 

According  to  the  same  gentlemen,  asbestus  is  found  in  fragments  of 
greenstone  in  Brighton  and  Dedham  ;  and  I  have  found  it  in  one  of  the 
anomalous  varieties  of  this  rock  at  Nahant.  Probably  however,  it  is 
comparatively  rare. 

Epidote,  as  already  mentioned,  exists  abundantly  in  the  greenstone 
around  Boston  ;  but  never  to  ray  knowledge  in  that  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley.  Generally  it  is  disseminated  through  the  greenstone;  but 
sometimes  it  occurs  in  veins,  and  is  then  usually  compact,  though  of- 
ten crystalized.  At  Breed's  Hill  is  a  locality ;  and  a  much  better 
one  at  Nahant. 

The  cavities  of  the  amygdaloid  are  sometimes  occupied  by  a  dull 
green  foliated  mineral  which  appears  to  be  chlorite.     The  folia  have 
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in  general  a  radiated  structure,  and  sometimes  invest  calcareous  spar. 
(No,  1173.)  A  little  below  Turner's  Falls  in  Gill,  just  at  the  month 
of  Fall  River,  on  the  east  oank,  is  the  best  locality  of  this  mineral  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  More  frequently  the  cavities  are  occupied 
with  earthy  chlorite,  and  the  specimens  of  this  kind  are  very  common 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  ranges  of  greenstone  in  the  Connecticat 
▼alley ;  as  in  Greenfield,  I>eerfield,  South  Hadley,  Northamptoo,  and 
West  Springfield. 

At  the  locality  just  referred  to  at  the  mouth  of  Fall  River,  occurs 
the  rare  mineral  chlorophoeite :  which  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been 
found  in  any  other  place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  abandant 
in  the  projecting  mass  of  greenstone  that  appears  at  the  junction  of 
the  Connecticut  and  the  small  river  just  mentioned ;  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  latter  ;  and  the  spot  can  hardly  be  mistaken  by  any  one  desir- 
ous of  finding  it.  This  mineral,  when  the  rock  is  first  broken,  is  of 
a  dull  green  color :  but  after  a  few  hours  exposure  it  becomes  nearTj 
black.  After  long  exposure,  however,  some  specimens  assume  a 
dark  brown  color.  For  the  most  part  the  nodules, —  often  half  an  inch 
and  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, —  exhibit  a  fibrous 
structure,  the  fibres  radiating  from  one  or  more  centers  in  the  same 
nodule.  The  mineral  is  easily  scratched  with  a  knife  and  the  pow- 
der IS  of  a  dull  green  color.  When  fractured,  however,  it  appears 
brittle.  Sometimes  calcareous  spar  is  enclosed  within  the  chloropho- 
ite :  but  very  rarely  are  the  nodules  hollow.  If  I  mistake  not,  in  one 
or  two  instances  I  have  observed  a  foliated  structure  in  specimens. 
There  seems  little  danger  of  exhausting  this  locality.  The  same  rock 
contains  disseminated  prehnite,  chlorite,  and  pyritous  copper.  It  is 
however,  but  slightly  amygdaloidal.  Mr.  Shepard  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  datholite  in  Middletown  Ct.  in  a  rock  exact- 
ly resembling  that  containing  the  chlorophoeite ;  nor  can  I  doubt  but 
this  mineral  will  be  found  in  Massachusetts. 

Prehnite  has  been  found  in  the  greenstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, particularly  in  Charlestown.  But  it  is  more  common  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut.  Near  the  chlorophoeite  locality  just  described, 
on  the  Greenfield  shore  of  the  Connecticut,  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
amygdaloid.  There  its  color  is  nearly  white.  In  general  it  is  more 
common  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  greenstone  ridges,  than  on  the 
western ;  for  example,  where  Deer  field  river  cuts  through  a  ridge  of 
this  kind  in  Deerfield,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  ridge  four  or 
five  miles  farther  south,  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  Pine  Nook : 
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alio  io  West  Springfield.  But  it  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  these 
ridges;  as  at  a  spot  one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Deerfield,  and  at 
another  about  the  same  distance  nearly  east  of  the  village  of  Green- 
field. No  very  rich  specimens  of  this  mineral,  however,  are  met 
with  in  our  greenstone. 

Augite  of  an  iron  black  cdor  and  in  imperfect  crystals  or  in  veins, 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  tufaceous  greenstone  of  the  Connecticut 
valley:  as  at  a  spot  one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  E^r field. 

Several  varieties  of  the  quartz  family  are  found  in  the  greenstone 
of  Massachusetts,  principally  in  that  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 
Limpid  crystalized  quartz  is  found  frequently  in  the  form  of  geodes, 
and  sometimes  these  crystals  are  amethystine  of  a  delicate  though 
not  very  deep  color.  This  amethyst  has  been  observed  one  mile 
east  of  the  village  in  I>eerfield :  on  the  same  range  three  miles  south 
of  this  spot  and  east  of  the  village  of  Bloody  Brook ;  on  Mount  Hol- 
yoke ;  and  in  West  Springfield.  At  the  latter  place  the  crystals  are 
sometimes  smoky.  (No.  1117.) 

The  quartz  that  occupies  the  cavities  of  greenstone,  as  at  a  spot  a 
mile  east  of  the  village  in  I>eerfield,  is  sometimes  tabular ;  and  the 
folia  are  quite  thin  and  delicate.  Sometimes  it  is  radiated,  end  not 
unfrequently  it  contains  tabular  or  prismatic  and  radiating  cavities, 
once  occupied  by  a  mineral.  The  radiating  cavities  were  perhaps 
once  filled  with  Thomsonite;  at  least,  they  resemble  that  mineral  in 
form.  I  have  seen  them  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  crossing 
one  another  from  different  centers. 

Chalcedony  is  not  an  uncommon  mineral  in  the  greenstone  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  wanting  in  the  greenstone 
around  Boston :  and  this  fact,  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  an 
aroygdaloidal  structure,  are  marks  of  peculiarity  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  the  Connecticut  valley  the  chalcedony  is  usually  in  'small 
nodules  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  inches  across.  Most  frequently 
its  color  is  milky  or  smoky  gray,  and  sometimes  it  appears  to  be  real 
cacholong.  At  other  times  it  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  from  the  lightest  to 
the  deepest  shade  forming  carnelian.  Rarely  I  have  seen  it  yellow- 
ish, and  closely  allied  to  sardonyx.  These  varieties  are  most  common 
in  the  greenstone  range  passing  east  of  the  villages  of  Greenfield  and 
Deerfield,  and  on  its  western  face ;  but  rare  on  its  eastern  side. 

All  the  above  verities  of  the  quartz  family  are  sometimes  arranged 
concentrically,  so  as  to  form  agates.  Generally  they  are  small :  but 
some  specimens  found  by  Dr,  Cooley  in  the  south  part  of  Deerfield, 
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two  milei  northeasterly  from  Bloody  Brook  meeting  hooee,  were 
qtiite  larga  The  largest  of  these  specimens,  nine  by  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  weighing  23  pounds,  was  composed  of  an  ooter  sone  of 
greenish  chalcedony  half  an  inch  thick:  then  a  sone of  ffesh colored 
chalcedony :  the  center  consisted  of  an  amethystine  geode.  The 
best  of  these  specimens  which  I  haye  bey  able  to  procure  for  the  col- 
lection (No.  1191,)  is  about  six  inches  by  four:  the  outer  zone  is  car- 
nelian;  the  second  bluish  chalccdooy,  and  the  remainder  limpid 
quartz,  almost  filling  the  cavity.  When  the  outer  coat  is  broken  ofii 
the  specimen  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  human  skull ;  exhib- 
iting protuberances  and  depressions  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguise 
phrenologist.  Another  specimen,  three  inches  in  diameter,  exhibited 
no  less  than  14  concentric  bands,  consisting  of  chalcedony  and  qoarU 
of  Tarious  colors.  This  is  a  genuine  fortification  agate.  Sometimes 
fortification  and  eyed  agates  are  exhibited  in  the  same  specimen.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  locality  is  nearly  exhausted ;  at  least, 
until  a  long  period  of  time  shall  have  decomposed  the  greenstone 
much  deeper. 

Calcareous  spar  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  minerals  in  the 
greenstone  of  Massachusetts ;  both  in  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  and  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Generally  it  is  the  laminated 
variety ;  sometimes  fiesb  colored,  but  mostly  limpid.  OAen  it  consti- 
tutes the  cement  of  trap  tufi*.     Sometimes  it  is  in  distinct  crystals. 

A  few  years  since  Prof  Silliman  detected  selenite  in  amygdaloid 
from  Deerfield.     It  was  white  and  retained  its  water  of  crystalization 

Several  species  of  the  zeolitic  minerals  have  been  found  in  this  rock 
in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Analcime  has  been  frequently  said  to  be 
quite  common ;  but  I  am-  suspicious  that  calcareous  spar  haa  been 
confounded  with  that  mineral ;  and  I  dare  not  say  that  it  exists  in  our 
greenstone.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  la umonite  occurs  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts,  although  the  greenstone  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven 
contains  it.  As  to  chabasie  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  has  been  found  in 
Deerfield,  one  mile  east  of  the  village.  It  is  always  crystalized,  and 
almost  invaribly  in  the  primary  form,  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  The  crys- 
tals vary  from  l-50th  to  l-4th  of  an  inch  on  their  sides;  and  these 
are  grouped  on  tabular  and  pseudomorphous  quartz,  on  prehnite,  and 
on  the  greenstone :  either  in  fissures,  or  more  commonly  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  amygdaloid.  This  mineral  seems  to  have  entered  these 
for  the  most  part  at  a  later  period  than  many  of  the  others  with  which 
it  is  associated.      For  often  we  find  it  in  the  upper  part  of  a  cavity 
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whose  lawer  part  is  filled  with  another  mineral ;  but  never  in  a  re- 
verse order.  The  amygdaloid  in  which  this  mineral  occurs  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  hence  the  chabasie  has  been  preserved.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  difficult  to  obtain  good  specimens. 

in  the  amygdaloid  on  the  east  side  of  the  greenstone  range  in 
Deerfield  and  Greenfield,  I  have  observed  a  few  rather  poorly  char- 
acterised radiated  specimens,  exceedingly  resembling  the  Thomson ite 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  greenstone  one  mile  east  of  the  village  in  I>eerfield,  a  min- 
eral occurs,  closely  allied  in  external  characters  to  stilbite  and  heu- 
landite ;  and  hitherto  I  have  described  it  as  stilbite.  But  in  its  crys- 
talline form  it  differs  from  both  those  species,  and  indeed  from  any 
known  mineral  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  describe  it  as  new;  and 
take  the  liberty  to  dedicate  it  to  your  Excellency,  as  the  patron  of  sci- 
ence, under  the  name  of 

LINCOLNUTE. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  minute  yet  very  distinct  crystals,  which  are 
right  oblique  angled  prisms.  Three  trials  on  as  many  crystals  with 
the  common  goriometcr  gave  the  following  results  for  the  angles  of 
the  bases. 


First  crystal : 
Second  crystal : 
Third  crystal : 


Angles  A,  A,  61^ 
Angles  5,  B,  11 9*. 
Angles  A,  A,  61*. 
Angles  B,  B,  120**. 
Angles  A,  A,  61°. 
Angles  B,  B,    120". 


The  mean  result  of  all  the  trials  I  have  made  does  not  vary  much 
from  60*  and  120*.  But  this  may  vary  from  the  truth  half  a  degree ; 
I  think  not  more.  The  bases  are  commonly  bright  enough  for  the 
application  of  the  reflective  goniometer  :  not  so  the  lateral  faces. 
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I  have  observed  only  one  modification  of  this  crystal,  and  that  cod- 
sists  of  a  slight  truncation  on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  as  represented 
in  this  figure.  (No.  1202.) 


The  height  of  the  prism  is  about  equal  to  the  longest  edge.  It 
yields  to  mechanical  division  only  parallel  to  the  bases.  It  has  a  lus- 
tre somewhat  pearly  on  the  cleavage  plane,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
folia  are  slightly  curved.  It  is  always  white  or  colorless ;  sometimes 
transparent,  but  generally  only  translucent.  In  every  other  charac- 
ter it  corresponds  with  Heulandite  and  stilbite.  On  hot  coals  it 
whitens,  and  before  the  blowpipe  melts  into  a  white  spongy  enamel 

The  crystals  of  this  mineral,  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  occurs 
except  in  crystals,)  are  mingled,  usually  in  the  least  proportion,  with 
crystals  of  chabasic ;  either  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  the  green- 
stone, or  in  its  fissures.  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  crystal  whose  long- 
est side  exceeded  the  tenth  of  an  inch :  and  most  of  the  specimens 
in  the  collection  will  need  a  microscope  for  their  examination.  It  is 
very  rare  and  obtained  with  difficulty,  though  small  specimens  will 
reward  the  persevering  collector.  (Nos.  1200  to  1204.) 

At  the  same  spot  in  DeerfieJd  a  radiated  mineral  occurs,  forming 
sometimes  perfect  spheres,  of  the  size  of  an  ounce  bullet,  which  may 
be  Lincolnite,  though  more  probably  it  is  stilbite. 

This  same  radiated  mineral  is  found  at  Bellow's  Falls  in  Vermont, 
encrusting  gneiss.  On  examining  some  specimens  which  I  obtained 
there  a  few  years  ago,  I  perceive  several  distinct  crystals  of  Lincoln- 
ite, which  are  quite  small. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  description,  that  this  mineral  differs 
from  stilbite  and  Heulandite,  only  in  its  crystal ographical  characters. 
Stilbite  crystalizes  in  a  right  square  prism.  Heulandite  comes  nearer 
to  Lincolnite  ;  its  primary  form  being  a  right  oblique  angled  prism. 
But  the  angles  of  its  bases  are  about  50°  and  130°;  dififering  10*  from 
those  of  Lincolnite.  Such  a  difference  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  im- 
perfection of  mensuration ;    nor  can  I  conceive  how  it  could  possibly 
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result  from  any  modification  of  stilbite  or  Heulandite.  There  is, 
therefore,  as  much  reason  for  making  this  mineral  a  distinct  species, 
as  there  was  for  separating  Heulandite  from  stilbite.  I  am  aware 
that  mineralogists  have  of  late  exceedingly  multiplied  species  by  divis- 
ions of  the  stilbite  of  Hauy.  Beudant,  especially,  in  the  last  edition 
of  bis  mineralogy,  (1830,)  has  made  no  less  than  five:  viz,  stilbite, 
Heulandite,  epistilbite,  hypostilbite,  and  spherostilbite ;  the  two  last 
being  added  by  himself.  He  supposes  that  when  the  same  elements 
combine  in  different  and  definite  proportions  and  under  difi^erent 
forms,  they  should  constitute  difierent  species ;  although  in  external 
characters  they  differ  but  slightly ;  and  surely  no  scientific  man  can  ob- 
ject to  this  principle.  But  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  same 
elements,  combined  in  the  same  proportions,  are  capable  of  crystalizing 
in  forms  incompatible  with  each  other.  This  may  prove  to  be  the 
case  with  some  of  the  new  species  separated  from  stilbite,  and  with 
Lincolnite  among  the  rest.  Yet  at  present  it  seems  as  well  entitled  to  a 
distinct  name  as  Heulandite,  and  better  than  hypostilbite  and  spheros- 
tilbite, whose  crystalline  form  has  not  been  ascertained :  much  better 
also  than  epistilbite,  since  the  controversy  concerning  itthat  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  European  Journals.  When  this  subject  shall  be 
better  understood  than  it  now  is,  mineralogists  may  find  it  necessary 
to  reform  the  list  of  species ;  nor  can  we  now  say  which  of  them 
must  be  striken  out. 

Theoretical  Considerations. 

There  has  been  so  decided  a  change  within  a  few  years  in  the 
opinions  of  geologists  as  to  the  origin  of  the  trap*  rocks,  and  there  is 
now  so  general  an  agreement  in  regarding  them  as  igneous  products 
of  early  times,  that  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  subject  in  this  place 
will  not  be  necessary.  I  shall  only  state  the  leading  arguments  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  that  will  apply  to  the  greenstone  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1.  The  resemblance  in  external  characters  between  some  varieties 
of  our  greenstone  and  the  products  of  existing  volcanoes.  The 
amygdaloids  are  the  most  striking  in  their  resemblance.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  it  is  easy  to  collect  a  suit  of  specimens  of  this 
description,  that  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  specimens  that 
are  frequently  brought  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  except  by  the 
greater  freshness  of  the  latter.  Let  a  man  pass  from  Bridgman's 
taTem  in  the  southeast  part  of  Amherst  to  Granby,  over  the  east  part 
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of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  in  the  pastures  by  the  road  side,  he  will  tee 
hummocks  of  amygdaloid  so  much  resembling  lava,  as  to  remind 
him  of  the  Phlegrean  Fields.  And  a  similar  appearance  is  noC  un- 
common in  other  spots  on  the  east  and  southeast  sides  of  Holyoke 
and  Tom. 

Some  writers  regard  the  minerals  peculiar  to  our  greeDStone,  such 
as  chalcedony,  the  zeolites,  prehnite,  augite,  &c.  as  evidence  of  its  ig- 
neous origin.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  most  of  these  were  infiltrated 
from  solution  in  water,  this  proof  is  not  of  much  weight,  especially 
since  they  have  been  found  of  late  in  several  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
such  as  mica  slate,  gneiss,  &c.  though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  hare 
ever  been  discovered  in  rocks  of  exclusively  aqueous    origin/ 

2.  The  columnar  structure  of  greenstone.  The  same  colunmtr 
form  is  assumed  by  lavas  when  they  are  slowly  cooled ;  but  in  no 
case  by  rocks  of  known  aqueous  origin.  How  unphilosophical  then, 
to  refer  this  structure  to  aqueous  agency  1 

3.  The  irregular  manner  in  which  greenstone  is  intruded  among 
stratified  rocks.  Water  and  fire  are  the  only  two  great  agents  in  na- 
ture,  as  I  suppose  will  by  all  be  admitted,  sufficiently  energ^etic  to  hafs 
produced  mountain  masses  of  rock ;  so  that  we  must  take  our  choice 
between  them,  unless  we  can  show  that  both  of  them  were  concerned 
in  the  work.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  how  any  logical 
mind,  that  has  observed  trap  rocks  in  situ,  or  will  attentively  consider 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  shown  our  greenstone  to  be  intruded  in 
the  form  of  veins  and  irregular  masses  among  the  stratified  rocks, 
can  conceive  how  they  could  have  been  deposited  in  these  modes  from 
water.  But  they  are  exactly  the  shapes  which  melted  matter,  forced 
from  beneath,  through  and  among  consolidated  strata,  would  have  as- 
sumed. What  but  a  wedded  attachment  to  hypothesis,  then,  can  pre- 
vent us  from  admitting  their  igneous  origin  ? 

4.  The  Mechanical  effects  of  Greenstone  upon  the  Stratified  Racks, 
I  refer  here  to  the  evidence  that  our  greenstone  has  elevated,  broken, 
and  dislocated  the  strata  in  some  instances  through  which  it  has  been 
protruded.  The  section  at  Turner's  Falls,  exhibits  a  good  example  of 
these  eftects,  as  well  as  similar  effects  of  the  primary  rocks,  which 
will  be  noticed  farther  on.  Nearest  the  greenstone  on  the  upper  side, 
we  find  the  dip  to  be  greatest,  gradually  diminishing  as  we  recede 
from  the  ridge.  That  this  increase  of  dip  resulted  from  the  protru- 
sion of  the  greenstone,  is  evident,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  fiict  that 
beneath  that  rock  the  dip  is  less,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  forma- 
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tioo  generally.  A  similar  case  I  have  described  on  Mount  Holyokcin 
Belchertown.  I  have  also  given  drawings  of  less  extensive,  though 
not  less  decided  cases  of  the  agency  of  a  mechanical  force  upon  the 
strata  in  jujctaposition  with  the  greenstone,  whereby  a  portion  of 
these  strata  is  forced  upwards,  at  Charlestown,  Northampton,  and 
New  Haven.  All  these  fisu^ts,  it  seems  to  me,  admit  but  one  explana^ 
tion ;  and  irresistibly  lead  the  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  force 
must  have  acted  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  urging  the  greenstone 
through  the  superimposed  rocks  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state. 

5.  The  Chemical  effects  of  Greenstone  upon  the  Stratified  .Rocks. 
At  Nahant  we  have  seen  that  it  has  converted  clay  ilate  into  flinty 
slate .  in  Charlestown  a  similar  change  has  taken  place.  In  the 
Ck>nnecticut  valley,  much  of  the  sandstone  in  contact  with  the  green> 
stone  has  become  vesicular  and  some  of  it  is  highly  indurated ;  and 
in  one  case  at  least,  somewhat  columnar.  Its  red  color  too  is  often 
destroyed,  its  texture  rendered  somewhat  crystalline,  and  the  mica- 
ceous varieties  partially  changed  to  mica  slate.  In  one  cose,  also, 
limestone  is  converted  into  tripoli :  that  is,  its  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
pelled. 

Now  it  requires  no  labored  argument  to  show  that  such  effects  as 
these  could  have  resulted  only  from  the  intrusion  among  the  strata  of 
rocks  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  intensely  heated.  It  does  not  require 
even  a  practised  geologist  to  draw  this  conclusion :  for  the  facts, 
wherever  they  exist,  impress  every  man  who  observes  them  with  this 
belief. 

Upon  the  whole  I  cannot  see  that  any  thing  is  wanting  to  prove 
the  igneous  origin  of  our  greenstone.  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  how 
it  happens,  that  while  existing  volcanoes  throw  up  their  matter  in  a 
conical  shape,  greenstone  forms  a  continuous  ridge,  70  or  80  miles 
long,  with  no  appearance  of  a  crater  or  craters.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieie,  indeed,  that  the  mode  in  which  greenstone  was  erupted,  was  con- 
siderably different  from  the  operation  of  existing  volcanoes ;  and  that 
probably  the  protrusion  look  place  under  an  immense  weight  of  water : 
nor  can  it  be  imagined  how  a  common  volcanic  force,  which  acts  in  the 
direction  of  the  radii  of  a  circle,  should  thus  operate  lineally.  But  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  shrinking  of  the  interior  part  of  the  earth 
by  refrigeration,  faster  than  the  exterior,  would  produce  such  linear 
openings,  into  which  the  melted  matter  from  beneath  would  readily 
force  its  way.    But  more  of  this  ingenious  hypothesis  in  the  sequel. 
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The  columnar  structure  of  the  trap  rocks  has  never  yet  received  a 
very  satisfactory  explanation.  From  the  fact  that  clay  when  drying 
divides  into  columnar  masses,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  the  coU 
umns  of  trap  had  not  a  similar  origin.  There  is,  however,  one  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  such  an  hypothesis.  The  desiccation  of  the  day 
always  causes  it  to  shrink,  so  as  to  leave  interstices  between  the  colom- 
nar  masses.  But  no  such  shrinking  has  taken  place  among  the  prisms 
of  trap.  There  are  no  spaces  between  them:  their  sides  actually 
touch.  Perhaps  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot 
come  nearer  the  truth,  than  to  consider  this  columnar  structure  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  a  concretionary  structure  Yet  this  solution  aflbids 
no  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  so  long  as  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  a  concretionary  structure. 

We  have  seen  that  greenstone  is  sometimes  divided  by  parallel 
planes  into  masses  exceedingly  resembling  strata.  If  they  are  not 
genuine  strata,  what  is  their  orginf 

In  all  the  unstratified  rocks,  small  spherical  or  ovoid  concretions 
occur,  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 
These  concretions  vary  exceedingly  in  size,  and  are  sometimes  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  principles  in 
geology  or  chemistry  that  can  fix  any  limits  to  their  size.  Suppose 
now  a  concretion  to  have  been  produced  of  mountainous  bulk.  It  b 
obvious  that  if  only  a  small  portion  of  its  surface  be  laid  bare,  and 
only  a  few  of  its  envelopes  penetrated^^  these  layers  may  have  exactly 
the  appearance  of  strata  ;  because  their  curvature  is  so  slight  for  a 
small  extent  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  In  this  way  should  I  account 
for  the  laminar  disposition  of  the  trap  at  Nahant:  and  I  shall  apply 
the  same  explanation  to  some  examples  still  more  striking  in  the  sie- 
nite  and  granite  of  the  State.  In  one  of  these  cases  I  think  I  have 
satisfactorily  traced  out  a  concretion  of  mountainous  bulk,  and  thus 

given  a  confirmation  to  the  theory  I  am  advocating. 

ft 

16.     PORPHYRY. 

Porphyry  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  used  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  and  the  term  has  been  so  often  employed  by  lapidaries  and  au- 
thors who  were  ignorant  of  geology,  that  its  popular  acceptation  is 
quite  too  loose  for  scientific  description.  Nor  are  geologists  exactly 
agreed  as  to  its  meaning.  "  The  term  porphyry,"  says  Maccolloch, 
"  is  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  crystab  of  conunon  feldspar  are  im- 
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bedded  in  a  simple  or  compound  base."  "  The  word  porphyry  " 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  signifies  at  present  s  rock 
liaTing  a  compact  basis,  through  which  are  scattered  crystals  of  some 
other  minerals."  "  Since  the  time  of  Werner,"  says  the  Dictionnarie 
CloBsiqe  D^  Histoire  Naturelle,  *' most  mineralogists  confin  ethename 
Porphyry  to  rocks  with  a  porphyroid  structure,  composed  of  a  paste 
of  compact  feldspar  more  or  less  mixed,  which  envelopes  crystals  of 
feldspar  ordinarily  whitish."  Brongnlart  defines  porphyry  as  hav- 
ing a  "  paste  of  amphibolic  petrosilex,  red  or  reddish,  enveloping  ob- 
▼ioaa  crystals  of  feldspar." 

Since  porphyry  passes  into  other  rocks,  we  ought  to  recollect  a 
remark  of  Macculloch,  that  "  the  term  porphyry,  when  used  in  geo- 
logical description,  must  not  always  be  taken  too  strictly  in  its  miner- 
alogical  sense."  With  the  latitude  which  this  remark  gives,  the  por- 
phyry of  Massachusetts  conforms  to  the  strictest  of  the  above  defini- 
tions. 

Mineralogical  Characters. 

1.  Compact  Feldspar.  (No.  1206  to  1228.)  This  mineral,  more 
or  less  changed  by  other  substances  chemically  mixed  with  it,  forms, 
I  believe,  the  basis  of  all  the  porphyry  in  Massachusetts.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  found  none  which  I  was  not  able  to  fuse  with  a  common 
blowpipe :  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  another  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  porphyry  has  a  base  of  well  characterised  compact  felds- 
par, has  satisfied  me  that  this  is  the  predominant  ingredient  in  the 
whole  of  it.  But  this  compact  feldspar,  both  that  which  forms  the 
paste  of  porphyry,  and  that  which  contains  few  or  no  feldspar  crys- 
tals, varies  exceedingly  in  color,  in  toughness,  and  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  fused.  And  to  what  but  to  an  admixture  with  more 
or  less  of  other  minerals,  can  we  impute  these  differences  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  compact  feldspar  has  once  been  melted. 
But  what  was  the  original  rock  from  which  it  was  produced  ?  Judg- 
ing from  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust,  we  must  suppose 
that  rock  to  have  been  one  in  which  feldspar  only  predominated,  but 
did  not  exist  alone :  or  in  some  cases  perhaps,  the  feldspar  formed  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  melting  down  of  such  rocks 
would  produce  just  such  varieties  of  compact  feldspar  as  we  find  to 
exist  Sometimes  they  would  be  almost  pure,  while  at  other  times 
they  would  contain  so  much  silex,  or  other  earth,  that  they  cou|d 
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scarcely  be  distinguished   from  hornstone,  jasper,  quartac,  &c ;  ind 
their  fusion  would  be  quite  difficult. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  close  a  resemblance  belweea 
this  a  priori  reasoning  and  facts,  to  permit  us  to  regard  the  foimer  as 
mere  hypothesis.  It  obviously  gives  us  a  clew  to  the  whole  lustory 
of  compact  feldspar,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  as  great  anomalies  ia 
its  characters  as  can  present  themselves. 

Compact  feldspar  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  forms  deposits  of  con* 
siderable  extent:  I  mean  that  variety  which  is  so  deficient  in  crystals 
of  feldspar,  that  it  would  not  generally  be  denominated  porphyry.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  a  careful  examination  of  this  rock,  will  almost 
always  detect  these  crystals  in  it;  and  sometimes  polishing  will  bring 
to  light  a  porphyrite  structure  where  it  was  not  previously  obviods. 
Hence  I  have  not  hesitated  to  reckon  compact  feldspar  as  a  variety  of 
porphyry.  The  variety  most  wanting  in  feldspar  crystals  usaally  lies 
between  genuine  porphyry  or  sienite  on  the  one  side,  and  graywacke 
on  the  other.  A  deposit  of  it  thus  situated,  extends  from  Medford  to 
Maiden.  Another  strip  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  south  part  of  Do^ 
Chester  and  Roxbury,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Milton  and  Ded- 
ham.  The  same  range  probably,  appears  and  forms  hills  in  Need- 
ham  and  Natick.  It  is  most  likely  the  other  extremity  of  this 
range  that  appears  in  Hingham.  Often  a  portion  of  these  deposits, 
especially  on  that  side  where  they  unite  with  graywacke,  exhibits 
somewhat  of  a  slaty  structure ;  and  when  describing  graywacke,  I 
have  mentioned  a  variety  which  is  conglomerated  compact  feldspar. 
This  was  noticed  near  Neponset  river,  not  far  from  the  line  between 
Milton  and  Dorchester. 

Although  the  compact  feldspar  under  consideration  assumes  almost 
every  variety  of  color,  yet  there  are  certain  predominant  colors.  One 
of  the  most  common  is  a  grayish  white:  as  in  Medford,  where  some  of 
the  rock  has  the  aspect  of  granular  quartz.  This  variety  aometinies 
assumes  a  yellowish  tinge,  as  in  Newbury;  and  this  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  purest  varieties  of  this  rock,  and  the  one,  which,  if  any,  will 
answer  for  Turkey  stones.  (No.  1206.)  A  dark  gray  color  is  another 
that  prevails ;  and  sometimes  it  is  obvious  that  the  rock  embraces  frag- 
ments of  indurated  slate,  not  perfectly  incorporated  with  the  feldspar.  A 
more  striking  and  very  common  variety  is  red,  of  various  shades, 
from  brownish  to  blood  red.  The  latter  variety  abounds  in  Hing- 
ham, where  ledges  of  it  may  be  seen  a  little  north  of  the  village. 
Specimens  of  this  rock  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  jasper 
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90  called  of  Saiigus  ;  and  probably  it  is  essentially  the  same  thing, 
viz.  compact  feldspar  with  a  mixture  of  some  other  ingredients.  Both 
of  them  are  fusible  with  some  difficulty  into  a  semi-transparent  po- 
rous glass.  They  correspond  pretty  nearly  in  their  characters  to  the 
rose  petrotilez  of  Sahlberg,  described  by  Berthier  in  the  36th  volume 
of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  and  which  he  regards  as  a 
distinct  species  from  compact  feldspar,  and  which  Beudant  has  since 
described  as  such.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  make  a  dis- 
tinct species  of  this  variety,  we  must  make  a  dozen  others  from  the 
compact  feldspar  of  Massachusetts.  He  would  erect  this  into  a  new 
species,  chiefly  because  it  differs  from  feldspar  so  much  in  composition. 
But  if  compact  feldspar  had  an  igneous  origin,  should  we  not  expect 
its  composition  to  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  foreign  substances  that  happened  to  melt  and  mix  with 
the  feldspax :  nor  would  this  be  a  reason  for  making  distinct  species, 
so  long  as  the  constituents  of  feldspar  predominated.  Some  speci- 
mens of  our  compact  feldspar  of  a  reddish  color  exhibit  traces  of  a 
schistose  structure,  and  are  even  traversed  by  thin  veins  and  layers  of 
quartz.     These  melt  with  great  difficulty. 

These  are  the  principal  varieties  of  color  that  I  have  met  with  in 
the  non-porphyritic  compact  feldspar  of  Massachusetts.  When  por- 
phyrittc,  however,  it  exhibits  several  other  predominant  colors,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

2.  Antique  Porphyry.  (Porphyre  antique,  AL  Brongniart.)  This 
variety  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  porphyry  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston :  and  I  call  it  antique  because  it  so  closely  resembles  that  used 
in  the  monuments  and  ornamental  furniture  of  the  ancients.  As  to 
this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  Prof  A.  Brongniart,  who  quotes 
**  Chelsea  near  Boston;''  as  a  locality  of  porphyry,  and  says  that  "  it 
entirely  resembles  the  antique  porphyry."*  He  might  have  added 
that  probably  as  many,  if  not  the  same  varieties  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  as  were  employed  by  the  ancients.  The  specimens  which 
I  have  placed  in  the  collection,  and  the  most  of  which  are  polished, 
will  render  this  statement  probable.  For  if  I  could  obtain  so  many 
Tsrieties  during  the  little  time  that  I  have  spent  in  examining  this 
formation,  how  extensive  a  suite  might  be  brought  to  light  by  long 
and  careful  research ! 

The  compact  feldspar  that  forms  the  base  of  these  porhpyries  pre- 

«  ClftMifieatioii  det  Rochet,  p.  108. 
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sents  numerous  varieties  and  shades  of  color.  One  of  the  most  ele- 
egant,  is  a  light  green,  such  as  occurs  in  Chelsea  and  Bfalden ;  (Noi. 
1254,  1256,  1257,)  or  the  deeper  green  that  I  have  met  with  in  Mil- 
ton. (No.  1255.)  Red  of  various  shades  is  a  still  more  frequent  color. 
(Nos.  1247  to  1253,)  A  reddish  hrown  is  sometimes  met  with.  (Nos. 
1240,  1241,  1243,  1258.)  A  nearly  black  color  more  often :  (Nos. 
1234,  1235,  t236,)  A  gray  color  sometimes:  (Nos.  1^,  1242, 
1244,)  and  a  purple  color  rather  seldom.  (Nos.  123%  1233,)  The 
imbedded  crystals  are  usually  of  a  light  color,  sometimes  white,  some- 
times brown,  and  sometimes  greenish.  Generally  they  are  foliated, 
very  rarely  compact,  and  distinguished  from  the  base  chiefly  by  the 
color. 

3.  Porphyry  with  a  base  of  compact  Feldspar  and  tteo  or  mare  miiir 
erals  imbedded.  (Nos.  1258  to  1262,)  Feldspar  and  quartz  are  the  two 
minerals  present ;  but  I  have  noticed  several  small  plates  of  mica.  It 
is  very  obvious,  indeed,  that  this  rock  is  intermediate  between  sienite 
and  porphyry.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  be  the  former  rock  pertly 
melted  down  into  the  latter.  The  porphyry  of  the  Blue  Hills  is  chief- 
ly made  up  of  this  variety  ;  though  some  perfectly  formed  porphyry 
is  found  there.  The  quartz  is  usually  hyaline  and  smoky,  and  some- 
times it  forms  the  only  imbedded  mineral ;  the  feldspar  being  all  com- 
pact. In  such  case  especially,  where  the  base  is  of  a  light  color,  the 
rock  exceedingly  resembles  trachytic  porphyry;  (Nos.  1261,1262,) 
and  it  will  hardly  admit  of  being  polished  for  ornamental  purposes. 
That  a  porphyry,  which,  by  being  thus  associated  so  intimately  with 
sienite,  is  proved  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  on  the  globe,  should 
so  much  resemble  the  most  recent  variety,  proves  that  similar  causes 
have  operated  in  its  production  at  different  and  very  remote  periods. 

4.  Brecciated  Porphyry.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  this  variety 
better,  than  by  saying  that  it  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  por- 
phyry and  compact  feldspar,  re-united  by  a  paste  of  the  same  materi- 
als, which  is  itself  also  porphyritic.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  most 
have  been  an  original  formation  of  these  rocks,  (compact  feldspar  and 
porphyry,)  which  was  subsequently  broken  up,  either  by  the  mechan- 
ical agency  of  water,  or  the  mechanico-chemical  agency  of  heat,  re- 
dissolving  and  mingling  the  materials.  The  fragments  are  of  varioos 
colors,  usually  however,  gray  or  red  :  and  this  proves  that  rocks  from 
different  localities  must  have  been  mixed  together.  The  paste  is  com- 
monly in  the  greatest  quantity ;  and  the  rock  is  as  hard  and  broken 
with  as  much  difHculty  as  any  other  variety  of  porphyry.     It  is  not 
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a  very  common  or  abundant  variety :  but  for  ornamental  purposes  it 
afiorda  specimens  of  great  delicacy.     (Nos.  1263  to  1270.) 

Topography  of  Porphyry. 

Only  three  ranges  of  this  rock  are  given  on  the  map ;  and  these 
are  all  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Two  of  them,  —  the  princi- 
pal ones, — lie  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  Bos- 
ton, having  their  longitudinal  direction  east  and  west  The  third  is 
in  Essex  county,  extending  easterly  from  Byfield  Academy,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  coast.  This  strip  is  chiefly  compact  feldspar  and  mostly 
the  red  variety.  It  certainly  deserves  a  more  thorough  examination 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

In  some  places  farther  south,  as  for  instance  on  the  turnpike  be- 
tween Boston  and  Newburyport,  in  Topsfield,  I  observed  a  rock  in 
place,  intermediate  between  porphyry  and  greenstone :  and  not  inp> 
prohably  genuine  porphyry  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 

This  rock  is  most  fully  developed  in  its  characters  in  the  range  a 
a  little  north  of  Boston,  extending  from  West  Cambrige  through  Mai- 
den and  Medford  to  the  east  part  of  Lynn.  The  southern  border  of 
this  strip,  certainly  towards  its  westerly  extremity,  is  compact  feldspar. 
The  porphyry  (mostly  antique,  though  sometimes  brecciated,)  forms  a 
broken  ridge  of  considerable  height,  generally  naked  and  precipitous 
on  its  southern  side.  On  the  north  it  is  succeeded  by  sienite,  and  the 
two  rocks  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  line  between  them  is  very 
obscure  and  irregular.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this  porphyry 
range  has  been  usually  represented  too  wide.  This  is  the  range  that 
will  probably  furnish  the  best  varieties  for  ornamental  purposes,  when- 
ever the  public  taste  shall  create  a  demand. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  range  once  extended  much  far- 
ther east  than  at  present.  For  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  informs  me 
that  Halfway  Rock,  lying  in  the  ocean  several  miles  east  of  Marble- 
head,  18  porphyry.  Indeed,  specimen  No.  1264,  which  he  presented 
to  me,  will  show  that  it  is  the  finest  brecciated  porphyry  in  the  State, 
which  I  have  met  with.  Now  as  this  island  lies  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Maiden  and  Lynn  porphyry  range  continued  easterly,  I  in- 
fer that  it  did  once  reach  so  far ;  (and  perhaps  does  now  beneath  the 
ocean ;)  nor  can  we  say  how  much  farther.  We  see  liere  from 
whence  proceeded  the  porphyry  pebbles  that  are  so  common  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard. 
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The  porphyry  range  south  of  Boston  occupies  much  mor«  of  the 
surface  than  that  just  described ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  contains 
so  much  genuine  porphyry.  It  extends  with  some  apparent  inter- 
ruptions, (though  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  real  interrnptions,) 
from  Natick  to  Hingham,  through  a  part  of  Needham,  Dedham,  Mil- 
ton, Braintree,  duincy,  and  Weymouth.  I  have  not  found  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  place,  and  have  marked  the  deposit  of  this  rock  in 
Hingham  as  insulated  from  the  rest.  This  patch  is  chiefly  compact 
feldspar.  The  range  it  will  be  seen  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the 
Blue  Hills,  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  its  high- 
est point  rising  more  than  700  feet  above  the  ocean.  But  it  la  only 
the  upper  part  of  this  mountain  that  is  composed  of  porphyry,  and 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  its  summit  neither :  for  sienite  is  lireqiient- 
ly  found  there.  The  porphyry  is  chiefly  that  variety  which  hat  a 
trachytic  aspect,  being  evidently  intermediate  between  porphyry  and 
sienite. 

I  have  met  with  rocks  approaching  to  porphyry  in  no  other  places 
in  the  State,  except  one  or  two.  In  the  sienite  of  Whately  I  found  a 
vein  of  compact  feldspar  two  or  three  feet  wide ;  but  the  foliated 
structure  of  the  feldspar  was  not  entirely  obliterated.  In  the  argilla- 
ceous slate  of  Guilford,  Vt-,  a  quite  distinct  porphyroid  granite  oc- 
curs, and  with  it  well  characterised  greenish  compact  feldspar.  These 
rocks  are  so  obviously  granite,  imperfectly  melted  down,  that  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  describe  them  under  granite,  and  to  place  the  spe- 
cimens (Nos.  1467  to  1470,)  among  those  of  granite.  A  speci- 
men (No.  1211,)  of  the  Wlialely  compact  feldspar  will  be  found  in 
the  collection. 

Geological  Position. 

Of  all  the  questions  that  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  geologists, 
none  appear  to  me  more  perplexing  and  unprofitable  than  those  which 
they  have  raised  and  discussed  relative  to  the  primitive,  transition, 
and  secondary  character  of  porphyries.  In  reading  Humboldt's  re- 
marks on  the  transition  porphyries,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Superposi- 
tion of  Rocks,  I  have  been  reminded  of  a  man  benighted  in  a  quag- 
mire. Every  eflfort  which  he  makes  to  extricate  himself,  only  plunges 
him  in  deeper.  Am  I  asked  whether  the  porphyry  of  Massachusetti 
belongs  to  the  Primitive,  Transition,  or  Secondary  Class?  I  reply 
that  it  belongs  to  none  of  them,  but  is  a  member  of  a  series  of  rocks 
consisting  of  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  sind  greenstone,  which  have 
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been  protruded  through  or  among  the  stratified  rocks,  subse- 
quent to  their  deposition.  I  say  protruded :  for  if  there  be  ground 
for  making  any  theoretical  inferences  whatever  in  geology,  it 
aeems  to  me  that  it  exists  in  this  instance.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  these  rocks, '  therefore,  among  those  of  any  particular 
stratified  class,  does  not  prove  that  they  were  produced  at  the  same 
epoch :  it  rather  proves  that  the  unstratified  rock  was  of  subsequent 
production.  On  the  other  *  hand,  if  we  find  a  stratified  rock  lying 
above  others  which  are  penetrated  by  veins  of  an  un stratified  rock, 
while  this  superior  one  is  never  thus  penetrated,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  it  was  deposited  since  the  protusion  of  the  unstratified  rock. 
These  seem  to  be  the  two  grand  limits  of  our  inquiries  in  respect  to 
the  ages  of  the  unstratified  rocks.  And  if  this  were  all  that  is  meant 
when  the  inquiry  is  whether  they  are  primitive,  transition,  or  secon- 
dary, a  satisfactory  answer  might  be  given.  In  respect  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  porphyry  of  Massachusetts,  however,  I  have  but  little 
to  say,  because  but  few  facts  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  I 
have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  this  porphyry  was  exhib- 
ited in  juxtaposition  with  any  stratified  rock :  except  as  already  re- 
marked, the  compact  feldspar  succeeds  to  the  graywacke  as  an  older 
rock  and  gradually  passes  into  porphyry.  This  porphyry,  however, 
18  associated,  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  Boston,  with  sienite;  and 
in  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  porphyry  ties  above  the  nenr 
ii€,  and  there  is  a  gradual  transition  between  the  two  rocks.  This 
&ct  is^  most  obvious  in  the  Blue  Hill  range,  where  one  is  often 
much  perplexed  to  decide  whether  the  rock  be  sienite  or  porphyry. 
The  sienite  in  these  cases,  however,  it  is  important  to  remark,  is  never 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  variety  consisting  of  compact  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, which  occurs  as  a  member  of  the  overlying  family  of  rocks, 
but  that  variety  composed  essentially  of  feldspar,  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, which  is  connected  with  granite.  Hence  I  infer  that  our  por- 
phyry belongs  to  the  oldest  varieties  of  this  rock  that  have  been 
described. 

Mineral  Contents. 

Although  in  South  America,  according  to  Humboldt,porphyry  forms 
the  matrix  of  gold  and  some  other  metals,  yet  in  general  this  rock  is 
remarkably  destitute  of  foreign  minerals.  It  is  so  in  Massachusetts. 
In  Maiden  it  contains  a  little  specular  oxide  of  iron,'and  this  is  the 
only  mineral  hitherto  announced  as  occurring  in  it.      A  careful 
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specimen  is  an  extremely  hard  variety  of  compact  feldspar  approach- 
ing flinty  alaie.  from  the  Blue  HiUa.  I  should  not  allude  to  this  cir- 
cumstance were  not  the  porphyry  of  South   America  rich  in  thi* 
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Porphyrj-.or  rather  its  base,  has  more  the  appearance  of  harini^oncn 
been  mehed  than  any  of  the  unsiraiified  rocks,  except  perhaps  aomeof 
the  vesicular  (raps,  ll  has  been  thought  by  some  distinguished  wri- 
ters that  compact  feldspar  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  m.ineral  species 
distinct  from  common  feldspar,  chiefly  because  soda  is  found  in  it 
more  frequently  than  potassa,  and  oflen  exclusively.  But  one  has  only 
to  examine  the  analyses  of  these  two  substances,  to  see  thai  in  this  re- 
spect there  is  great  diversity  among  both  varieties.  If  compact  feld- 
spar is  common  feldspar  or  'albite  that  has  been  melted  m  connw 
tion  with  other  minerals,  we  ought  to  expect,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
another  place,  that  its  composition  would  not  coincide  with  that  of  com- 
mon feldspar.  And  thai  it  does  result  from  this  change  in  common 
feldspar,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  when  I  oAen  see  specimens  that  have  no( 
entirely  lost  their  foliated  structure,  being  intermediate  between  ibe 
two  minerals.  And  then  the  chemical  eflects  that  have  been  produe- 
eil  on  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  compact  feldspar,  (examples  of 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  greenstone,)  ciearlypoint  us  loan 
igneous  agency. 

!  have  elsewhere  elucidated  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  all  rocks  that  are  porphyrilic,  drawn  from  the  chemistry  of 
the  subject.  If  that  argument  be  valid,  it  is  obvious  that  il  will  apply 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  rock  under  consideration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  specimens  of  porphyry  that  exhib- 
it traces  of  an  orijrinally  slaly  structure  in  all  or  a  part  of  the  material* 
composing  it.  This  clearly  points  us  to  a  slaty  rock  as  the  smrcs 
from  which  porphyry  was  derived.  And  sometimes  fragments  of  this 
rock,  along  with  fragments  of  compact  feldspar,  flinty  slate,  Slc.  are 
scattered  through  the  mass  as  if  partly  melted  down  ;  very  much  at 
fragments  appear  in  the  slag  of  a  furnace.  They  seem  to  be  all  but  in- 
corporated with  the  paste,  and  the  whole  mass  presents  an  apprarance 
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of  a  more  perfect  chemical  union  than  any  rock  resulting  from  aque- 
ous agency  ever  exhibits,  unless  it  be  entirely  crystalline. 

Under  what  peculiar  circumstances  the  matter  composing  porphy- 
ry was  indurated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  from 
assuming  a  crystalline  state,  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  conjecture  : 
and,  therefore,  I  will  not  indulge  in  any  speculations  upon  it.  The 
gradual  passage  of  this  rock  into  sienite,  without  any  apparent  change 
of  ingredients,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  peculiarities  of  porphyry  did 
not  result  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  its 
production. 

17.    SIENITE. 

'  Most  writers  define  classic  sienite  to  be  essentially  composed  of 
feldspar  and  hornblende :  the  first  ingredient  in  the  greatest  quantity. 
It  is  essential  also,  that  it  should  be  connected  with  the  overlying  or 
trap  rocks.  This  definition  corresponds  but  to  a  small  part  of  the  si- 
enite of  Massachusetts.  The  greater  part  of  it  contains  quartz  as  a 
constant  and  somewhat  abundant  ingredient,  and  mica  is  very  oAen 
present.  The  most  of  our  sienite  is  the  granitic  variety,  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  described  as  sienitic  granite  Yet  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  it  is  very  intimately  associated  with 
greenstone ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  describe  all 
the  varieties  of  rock,  between  greenstone  and  porphyry  on  one 
side,  and  common  granite  on  the  other,  into  whose  composition 
hornblende  enters,  under  the  name  of  sienite.  MaccuUoch's  de- 
finition, which  he  says  "alone  rigidly  accords  with  the  common 
definition  of  sienite,"  embraces  the  most  important  variety  of  our  sie- 
nite :  viz.  a  granitiform  mixture  of  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz. 
And  this  definition  I  shall  take  as  the  type  of  the  rock  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  original  specimen  to  which  Werner  applied  the  name  sienite 
came  from  Sienna  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  were  obtained  many  of 
the  well  known  Egyptian  monuments,  such  as  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
Pompey's  Pillar,  &c.  But  this  rock,  it  is  now  well  known,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  red  granite  with  black  mica  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
hornblende;  a  rock  quite  different  from  what  Werner  supposed. 
This  mistake  has  occasioned  almost  endless  confusion  in  geological 
descriptions.     Roziere  proposed  a  remedy.     Ascertaining  that  mount 
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Sinai  in  Arabia  is  composed  of  genuine  sienite,  he  proposed  to  changi^ 
sienite  into  Sinaite  :  But  geologists  have  unfortunately  neglected  the 
hint. 

Minefalogical  Characters. 

1.  Feldspar  and  Hornblende.  This  differs  from  greenstone  by  the 
predominance  of  the  feldspar :  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  respect  to 
many  specimens,  and  even  large  deposits,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  referred  to  the  former  or  the  latter  rock.  In 
almost  all  cases  both  the  ingredients  are  more  or  less  crystalline; 
though  sometimes,  as  at  Nahant,  the  feldspar  seems  to  be'passingto 
a  compact  state.  The  hornblende  is  almost  universally  black ;  the 
feldspar  white,  greenish,  and  yellowish.  (Nos.  1271  to  1285.) 

I  apprehend  that  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  this 
variety,  nearly  all  of  them  would  be  found  to  contain  more  or  lest 
quartz :  but  quartz  and  feldspar,  when  seen  through  a  microscope,  re- 
semble each  other  so  much,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  At  any 
rate,  this  variety  insensibly  admits  quartz  and  mica  into  its  composi- 
tion, and  thus  approximates  to  granite.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  on  the  other  hand  it  passes  into  greenstone.  This  Tariety,  al- 
though elegant,  is  rarely  wrought  for  ornamental  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proverbial  toughness  of  the  hornblende. 

2.  Feldspar,  Quartz^  and  Hornblende.  This  variety  embraces 
nearly  all  the  sienite  in  the  State  that  is  employed  for  architectural 
purposes,  including  the  quarries  at  duincy  and  those  at  Cape  Ann. 
Feldspar  is  the  most  abundant  ingredient.  This  is  foliated,  and  com- 
monly of  a  grayish,  bluish,  or  yellowish  color.  A  hyaline  quartz,  n- 
rying  in  color  from  quite  light  to  quite  dark  gray,  is  very  uniformly 
mixed  with  the  feldspar,  so  as  to  exhibit  homogeneousness  in  the  midst 
of  variety.  In  general,  the  hornblende,  which  is  black,  is  very  sparing 
ly  disseminated,  and  hand  specimens  often  contain  not  a  particle.  In- 
deed, over  extensive  tracts  I  have  sometimes  not  met  with  any.  Hence 
I  regard  this  hornblende  as  an  unessential  ingredient ;  and  conse- 
quently have  arranged  under  this  variety  a  rock  very  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  differing  from  that  just  described  only  by  the  ab- 
sence of  hornblende.  It  is  most  common  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  Boston  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Plymouth.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens,  Nos  1286  to  1308,  the  feld- 
spar is  flesh  red,  or  a  lilac  red,  and  in  others  of  a  blood  red  color, 
its   great   resemblance   iu  structure  and  composition  to  the   Cluincy 
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and  Cape  Ann  sienites,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  mica,  have  led 
me  to  associate  it  with  the  variety  under  consideration :  and  in  fact  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  same  range.  I  distinguish  this  rock  from  granite 
only  by  the  absence  of  mica:  yet  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  mark  is 
not  very  satisfactory. 

Sometimes  the  feldspar  in  this  compound  of  that  mineral  and 
quartz,  is  nearly  or  quite  compact.  I  have  observed  this  variety  most 
frequently  in  the  north  part  of  Essex  county,  as  in  Rowley  and  New- 
bury. A  like  compound  is  connected  with  the  sienite  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Feldspar,  Hornblende,  Quartz  and  Mica,  In  this  quaternary 
compound  we  have  a  still  nearer  approach  to  granite.  And  general- 
ly it  passes  into  granite  by  the  disappearance  of  hornblende  and  the 
increase  of  quartz  and  mica.  Yet  in  all  cases  where  I  have  noticed 
it,  this  rock  occupies  a  position  between  genuine  granite  and  the  newer 
stratified  rocks.  Hence  I  infer,  that  geologically  considered,  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  granite  are  important  to  be  noticed. 

The  feldspar  and  hornblende  are  the  predominant  ingredients  in 
this  variety.  The  quartz  is  in  so  small  grains  that  it  is  apt  to  escape 
notice ;  and  the  mica,  being  usually  black,  is  very  easily  mistaken  for 
hornblende.  In  general  all  the  ingredients  exhibit  a  liveliness  of 
crystalline  structure  which  is  observable  only  in  the  oldest  rocks. 
The  feldspar  is  ordinarily  white,  sometimes  flesh  colored,  and  the 
hornblende  black.  The  grain  of  the  rock  is  commonly  finer  than 
that  of  the  2d  variety.  As  yet  it  has  been  but  seldom  employed  for 
architectural  purposes ;  although  it  would  be  beautiful  and  enduring. 
(Nos.  1319  to  1340.) 

4.  PoTfhyritic  Sienite.  (Nos.  1341  to  1349.)  I  mean  by  this  term 
any  sienite  through  which  are  interspersed  crystals  or  foliated  masses 
of  feldspar,  so  as  to  give  the  rock  a  poiphyritic  aspect.  I  do  not  re- 
collect, however,  ever  having  seen  the  last  variety  above  described, 
porphyritic.  And  indeed,  nearly  all  the  rock  which  I  regard  as 
porphyritic  sienite  in  Massachusetts,  and  specimens  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  collection,  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  hornblende ; 
and  hence  many  geologists  would  regard  it  as  porphyritic  granite. 
But  the  specimens  are  rarely  wanting  in  veins  and  disseminated 
masses  of  compact  epidote,  and  I  cannot  but  regard  this  mineral  as 
more  decidedly  characteristic  of  our  sienite  than  hornblende.  If  this 
be  present  and  the  mica  almost  or  entirely  absent,  I  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  regarding  the  rock  as  geologically  a  part  of  a  sienitic  deposit. 
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The  moat  elegant  vanely  or  porphyritic  sienite  that  1  liSYe  met  with 
in  the  Slale,  occurs  in  Abingtou,  and  North  Bridgwater.  Bod  in  oihet 
parts  of  Plymouth  county.  Iia  base  consists  of  quartz  and  feldspnr. 
with  an  abundance  of  epidote  diaseminated  and  in  veins.  The  feld' 
spar  crystals  that  constitute  it  a  porphyry,  are  of  a  fleah  color.  There 
is  also  a  dark  colored  mineral  diffused  through  the  mass,  which  may 
be  hornblende  or  mica.  This  rock  if  polished  wonld  form  it  seems  lo 
me  tliemnst  elegant  ornamental  stone  in  the  State.  (Nos.  t344lo  VAAl) 

The  sienito  of  Cape  Ann  is  often  porphyritic.  In  one  place, 
about  halfway  between  Sandy  Bay  and  Gloucester  Harbour,  I  found 
a  variety  in  which  the  imbedded  feldspar  crystals  are  of  a  very  rich 
bronze  color,  approaching'  in  appearance  to  hypersthene.  But  nben 
this  rock  is  smoothed  its  aspect  is  loo  dark  to  be  elegant.  (No.  1343.) 

5.  Conglomerated  Sitnite.  (Nob.  1350  to  1853.)  This  is  a  moel  in- 
teresting variety  on  account  of  the  bearing  which  its  characters  hate 
upon  the  theory  of  the  lormaiion  of  sienite.  I  have  met  with  it  chief- 
ly in  the  compound  No.  3,  just  described.  The  rock  in  general  does 
not  differ  from  thai  variety ;  but  it  contains  rounded  masses  of  the  old- 
er stratified  rocks.  It  is  in  fact  a  real  conglomerate;  and  in  some 
places  the  nodules  are  so  numerous  that  it  has  very  much  the  aspect 
of  the  course  poddingsiones  of  the  newer  rocks.  The  nodules  vary 
in  size  from  ihudiameterof  half  an  inch  to  that  of  six  or  eight  incKn. 
They  are  not  smoothed,  like  the  pebbles  in  the  more  recent  conglom- 
erates, by  mechanical  allriiion;  but  they  appear  like  masses  of  ioek» 
that  have  been  partly  melted  down  by  heat.  In  almost  all  cases  horn- 
blende predominates  in  these  nodules:  and  often  they  consist  of  dii- 
tinoi  hornblende  slate.  Sometimes  they  contain  mica  in  considerable 
qnnnlity,  and  more  rarely  they  consist  chiefly  of  quartz  and  mica,  lb* 
former  in  excess,  forming  a  kind  of  quartz  rock.  Feldspar  is  alio 
frequently  present,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  schistose  struc- 
ture is  indistinct ;  and  sometimes  the  nodule  appears  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  sienite  In  which  the  feldspar  is  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  usu- 
al. Upon  the  whole,  I  think  1  have  ascertained  the  presence  of  horn- 
blende slate,  mica  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  in  these  nodules.  When 
the  rock  is  broken  they  are  knocked  out  without  difficulty,  like  the 
pebbles  from  a  common  conglometale. 

The  theoretical  inferences  deducible  from  these  facts  I  shall  reserve 
for  the  sequel. 

6.  Augilie  SUnite.  The  presence  of  hornblende  in  this  roclc  and 
the  abeeace  of  mica,  have  led  mc  to  call  it  augitic  sienite  rather  ihtM 
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augitic  granite ;  although  in  position  ii  is  associated  with  granite. 
There  are  two  varieties.  The  first  is  composed  of  black  hornblende, 
greenish  au^ite,  and  yellowish  feldspar;  all  the  ingredients  except 
the  feldspar  exhibiting  a  very  dislinci  and  lively  crystalline  structure. 
This  variety  occurs  in  ihe  norlhern  part  of  Beleherlown.  The  other 
variety,  which  I  have  fouad  only  in  bowlders  in  Arahersi.  consists  of 
augite  and  feldspar ;  the  former  being  so  arranged  in  the  latter  as  lu 
presunl  the  appearance  of  letters.  (Nos.  1362,  1863  ) 

Topography  of  SicTiiU. 

The  eastern,  and  northeastern  parts  of  Massachusetts  most  abound  in 
sienite,  A  large  part  of  Essex  County  is  based  upon  it,  as  are  several 
towns  in  Middlesex.  On  the  south  of  Boston  it  spreads  over  a  large 
part  of  Norfolk  county  and  some  part  of  Plymouth.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  Bhow  where  it  prevails  raost  extensively.  In  all  these  places 
it  forms  hills  of  moderate  elevation  with  no  very  strikingcharacters. 
Its  particular  situation  in  respect  to  greenstone  and  granite  I  have 
already  described  in  treating  of  the  former  rock. 

The  only  other  place  in  the  Slate  where  I  have  met  with  sienile  in 
place,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Here  I  have  marked  two 
deposits  of  considerable  extent.  The  first  extends  from  Mount  Hoi- 
yoke  in  Belchertown  to  ChJckopee  river  and  a  little  beyond :  the  oth- 
er, on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  occupies  a  considerable  part  of 
Northampton  and  Hatfield,  and  extends  to  the  center  of  Whately. 

Although  sienite  very  much  resembling  that  which  exists  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  stale,  yet 
none  like  that  which  is  so  commonly  employed  for  architectural  pur- 
poses in  the  eastern  part  of  the  slate,  known  as  the  ^uincy  and  Cape 
Ann  sienite,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  Nor  have 
I  met  with  any  in  that  valley  which  is  porphyritie.  Indeed,  I  have 
arranged  all  which  has  come  under  my  observation  in  that  valley, 
under  the  quaternary  compound  described  as  the  third  variety  in  giv- 
ing the  mineralogical  characters:  although  I  doubt  not  but  one  or 
more  of  the  four  ingredients  may  sometimes  be  wanting.  Perhaps 
all  of  ihis  sienite  might  properly  be  described  as  sienitic  granite,  or 
granite  which  takes  a  proportion  of  hornblende  into  its  composition. 

The  sienite  in  the  Connecticut  valley  occupies  alow  level,  rarely 

iisiDg  into  hills  of  more  than  100  or  200  feet  high:  And  on  the  we-st 

side  ofihe  river  a  considerable  part  of  the  formation  is  buried  up  by 

^^iluvium  and  tertiary  strata. 
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The  sienite  of  this  valley  sometimes  exhibits  a  strong  disposition 
to  assume  a  columnar  form.  Perhaps  this  is  exhibited  no  where  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  ledge  by  the  road  side  aboat  a- mile  north 
of  Northampton  village.  The  columnar  masses  are  only  a  lew  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  much  less  perfect  than  those  found  in  green- 
stone. The  fact,  however,  is  interesting,  as  indicating  a  similarity 
in  the  causes  that  produced  the  two  rocks. 

Pseudo-Siralifieation  of  Sienite, 

At  one  of  the  quarries  of  this  rock  at  Sandy  Bay,  Cape  Ann,  on 
the  road  from  thence  to  Squam,  a  remarkably  fine  example  may  be 
seen  of  the  division  of  this  rock  into  parallel  portions.  Their  thick- 
ness varies  from  two  inches  to  two  feet,  and  great  facility  is  thus  af- 
forded for  quarrying  the  stone. 

As  this  apparent  stratification  extends  only  a  few  rods,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  sienite  on  the  Cape  that  I  have  met  with,  is  nnstratified,  we 
cannot  regard  this  case  as  real  stratification.  I  consider  it  an  example  of 
the  concretionary  structure  on  a  large  scale.  But  it  is  unneceseary  in 
this  place  to  dwell  upon  this  explanation,  since  I  have  already  diacnsKd 
it  in  treating  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  greenstone. 

Veins  in  Sienite. 

These  are  numerous  and  various  in  their  probable  mode  of  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  in  their  composition.  Some  of  them  might  properly 
be  denominated,  "  veins  of  segregation  ;"•  "as  they  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  separation  of  parts  during  the  gradual  passage  of  the  min- 
eral masses  into  a  solid  state."  In  most  cases  they  appear  to  consist 
only  of  harder  portions  of  the  rock,  which  become  visible  only  fcy 
the  weathering  of  the  surface,  when  they  are  left  in  projecting  ridges 
and  at  a  little  distance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  injected  veins. 
I  presume  that  it  will  be  found  in  all  cases,  that  these  veins  differ 
somewhat  in  composition  from  the  rest  of  the  rock :  and  indeed,  in 
some  cases  this  is  obvious,  as  they  contain  more  or  less  of  a  foreign 
mineral,  such  as  cpidotc  or  quartz. 

The  greater  part  of  the  veins  in  our  sienite  consist  of  materials 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  introduced  subsequently  to  its 
original  production.  I  do  not  say  subsequently  to  its  consolidation : 
for  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible,  that  while  a  molten  mass  of  rock, 

*  S(Hl^-irk*d  Anniversary  Adtlrosa  before  the  London  GtoL  Soc.  1831,  p.  3. 
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say  sienite,  was  in  an  incipient  state  of  refrigeration,  matter  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  still  more  intensely  heated,  might  have  been  injected  into  it 
80  as  to  form  veins.  And  the  very  near  approach  which  som^  of  the 
veins  in  sienite  and  granite  exhibit  to  veins  of  segregation,  has  led  me 
to  the  suspicion  that  they  might  have  been  produced  in  some 
such  way,  rather  than  by  the  filling  up  of  open  fissures  subsequent  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  mass  of  the  rock.  However,  very  many  of 
the  veins  in  our  sienite  were  obviously  produced  in  the  mode  last 
mentioned :  for  we  find  that  lateral  slides,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  have  taken  place  along  the  course  of  the  vein ;  and  this  could 
not  probably  have  been  done  till  after  a  considerable  degree  of  indu- 
ration. 

No  substance  is  so  common  in  the  veins  of  our  sienite  as  epidote. 
Yet  the  veins  of  this  description  are  far  less  conspicuous  than  oth- 
ers, because  they  are  so  thin.  Often  they  are  easily  mistaken  for 
mere  seams.  The  epidote  is  commonly  very  compact  and  resembles 
greenish  conipact  feldspar :  it  has  not,  however,  the  toughness  of  that 
mineral,  and  it  melts  rather  easily  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  black 
enamel.  Sometimes  the  epidote  of  these  veins  is  semicrystalline  and 
well  characterised.  I  think  that  the  lateral  slides  in  the  sienite  men- 
tioned above,  occur  more  frequently  in  connection  with  these  epidote 
Teins  than  with  any  other. 

The  other  substances  composing  veins  in  our  sienite,  are  granite, 
feldspar,  and  quartz.  The  granite  is  most  common  :  though  generally 
feldspar  is  greatly  in  excess,  and  frequently  no  mica  is  present.  Hence 
the  vein  by  a  slight  change  becomes  entirely  feldspar,  ordinarily  of  a 
reddish  hue.  In  one  instance  only,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  porphyry,  a  vein  two  or  three  feet  wide  consisted  entirely  of 
compact  feldspar.  The  quartz  veins  are  frequently  hollow  and 
abound  in  delicate  crystals  of  the  same  mineral. 

By  &r  the  most  instructive  exhibition  of  the ,  veins  that  have  been 
described,  occurs  in  Whately,  a  mile  or  two  a  little  west  of  south  from 
the  congregational  meeting  house.  I  subjoin  a  few  sketches  of  those 
that  struck  me  as  particularly  interesting. 
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Veins  in  Sicnite:     Wlintelj. 

The  aboic  sketch  represenis  an  area  about  1 0  feel  long  and,  C  frrt 
wide,  aa,  is  n  fine  proin«d  granite  vein  an  inch  wide  nl  llie  uppr 
em), and  decreasing  downward:  b,  another  granite  vein  offine  grain, 
one  foot  wide;  r.,  a  similar  one  of  equal  width:  t/  is  a  fissure,  or  rather 
nn  t^pidote  vein. 

aa,  is  obviously  ibc  oldest  vein ;  for  it  ia  cut  ofT  by  b,  amd  this  again 
bye.  Hence  we  have  here  granite  and  sienite  of/oiir  epochs:  Istthe 
rock  of  sienite  itself:  2d  ihe  vein  a:  3d  the  vein  b,  protruded  aubse- 
quentty  :  and  4th  the  vein  c.  injected  last  of  oil.  At  what  epoch  diB 
vein  d  cut  off  a,  a.  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  only  tbnt  it  ivt» 
previous  to  ihc  formation  of  the  vein  c,  since  this  ia  notaflfecled  by  the 
lateral  slide  Apparent  in  a,  n. 

Macculloch  says  thai  "there  have  been  granites  found  wher«l 
vein  of  a  Ihivd  granile  traversed  a  vein  of  a  second  and  diflcTenlooft 
which  had  previously  traversed  the  mass  of  a  first"*  The  preced- 
ing sketch  proves  a/ourfA  production  of  granite:  for  there  can  to 
no  doubt  but  the  sienite  of  Whateiy  is  a  variety  of  granite.  But  if 
the  suggestion  above  made,  relating  lo  the  sticcessive  production  of 
different  granite  veins,  while  yet  the  rock  which  they  traverse  was  IB 
alluidorsemi-fluidstale.  be  admitted;  weneednol  suppose  any  long 
interval  between  the  formation  of  these  veins.  However,  t  do  not 
place  confidence  enough  in  the  suggestion  to  make  it  the  fottudatioB 
of  any  important  inference. 

The  rock  in  the  following  sketch  is  about  15  fe«t  long.  A,  d,  i,%. 
a  vein  of  feldspar,  two  inches  wide  at  its  western  ewremity:  batft< 
ramifies  at  the  other  end  and  almost  disappears,  a.  A,  e,  are  veins  tf 
epidoie.  on  each  side  of  which  the  sienite  has  become  indurated  MV- 
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KlVe  have  here  only  two  successive  formitlions  of  granile,  liiongh 
me  epidote  veins  were  ptrotrudcd  at  a  third  epoch.  And  ihu  lateral 
movemerl  of  the  sienite  by  these  veins,  indicates,  it  seems  to  me,  ihai 
although  the  rock  was  consolidated  at  the  surface,  yet  not  probably  to 
any  great  depth,  when  these  epidoto  veins  were  injected ;  otherwise  1 
cannot  conceive  how  such  a  movement  could  have  been  produced. 
A  slight  heaving  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  would  break  and  produce 
various  slides  in  the  ice  on  its  surface  when  il  was  quite  thin  ;  but  let 
the  river  be  frozen  nearly  lo  the  bottom,  and  such  movements  would 
be  produced  with  great  difficulty. 

The  following  sketch  was  formerly  inserted  in  ihe  6ih  volume 
pf  the  American  Journal  of  Science  :  but  such  a  curious  uucceasion 
of  echellon  movements  have  been  produced  in  the  granite  veins  it,  a, 
&e,  b,  b,  &.C.  by  the  epidote  veins  rf,  d,  &c,  that  I  thought  it  deserved 
a  place  here.  Tho  sides  of  the  rock  represented  are  about  4,  G  and 
10  feel,  c  is  a  fragment  of  some  stratified  rock  imbedded  in  the  sienite 
and  cut  through  by  the  vein  i.     The    width  of  (he  granite  vein   va- 

is  from  one  lo  -i  1-2  inches, 


Il  jacaay  to  conceive  how  the  detached  portions  of  those  two  gnn- 
ite  veins  might  be  brought  into  alifptment.  (to  cominue  the  sllusioo 
above  made  lo  military  manoeuvres.)  but  how  they  cotild  have  been 
thrown  ipto  their  present  position,  except  when  the  rock  was  Lis 
fluid  state,  1  rid  unable  lo  conceive.  And  yet  there  must  have  bcvn 
consistence  enough  in  tho  veins  to  prevent  their  being  diflused 
through  the  sienlte.  Does  not  this  example  lend  some  plansibility  to 
the  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  relative  to  the  protrusion  of  »ei» 
while  yet  the  rock  was  in  a  partially  fluid  state  ?  Or  must  we,  in  or- 
der  to  explain  such  a  case  as  the  present,  suppose  a  second  fasioo  of 
the  rock  ? 

Geiilogieal  Position  of  SieniU. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  sienite  of  Massachusels  can  be  prnp- 
erly  called  an  oEcrlying  rock:  that  is,  I  have  found  no  eMUijik 
where  ii  lies  above  other  rocks.  On  one  side  it  usually  passes  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  granite,  and  on  the  other  into  greenstone  or 
porphyry  :  Or  when  these  rocks  arc  wanting,  some  of  the  stratiliiid 
rocks,  such  as  hornblende  slate,  graywaeke,  or  new  red  sandstooA 
repose  upon  it  At  least  this  is  the  impression  I  have  received  from 
all  the  examinationi  which  I  have  made  of  our  sienite  ;  although  I 
cannot  refer  to  particular  spots  where  these  various  rocks  arc  broug^l 
into  the  relations  that  have  been  described.  The  low  level  at  whidl> 
our  sienite  is  placed,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much  covered  with  di- 
luvium, so  as  to  hide  its  junction  with  other  rocks.  Yet  in  «1]  cases 
where  this  rock  occurs,  we  find  il  between  the  oldest  granite  and 
gr«anstone,  or  the  earlier  slrntiGed  rocks.  Hence  I  infer  that  a  pot- 
lion  of  the  materials  of  which  granite  is  composed,  ander  certain  d^ 
cumslances  were  converted  Inio  sienite,  and  that  these  circumatsncca 
existed  generally  in  that  portion  of  the  melted  granite   nearest  the 
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newer  stratified  rocks.  Or  if  we  suppose  it  erupted  at  a  different 
epoch  from  the  granite,  certain  cauies  alwaj^  forced  it  upwards  be- 
tween the  granite  and  the  newer  rocks.  Or  if  we  suppose  it  to 
have  resulted  from  the  melting  down  of  the  stratified  rocks,  then  per- 
haps their  more  or  less  perfect  fusion  produced  the  difference  which 
we  find  between  granite  and  sienite.  But  more  of  this  last  sugges- 
tion in  the  sequel. 

Mineral  Contents, 

The  limits  between  tienite  and  granite,  as  well  as  between  sienite 
and  greenstone,  are  so  vague  and  unsettled,  that  it  is  not  alwa3rs  easy 
to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  rocks  minerals  described  by  different 
writers  belong ;  since  in  such  a  case  geologists  will  be  apt  to  give  dif- 
ferent names  to  the  same  rock.  Genuine  sienite,  J  mean  that  which 
is  best  characterised,  is  in  Massachusetts  rather  barren  of  simple  min- 
erals :  not  quite  so  much  so,  however,  as  porphyry.  By  far  the  most 
common  mineral  is  epidote ;  whose  characters  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence I  have  pointed  out  The  sienite  used  for  architectural  purposes 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  contains  less  of  this  mineral  than  any  oth- 
er variety  in  the  state. 

There  is  an  interesting  variety  in  the  feldspar  of  this  rock.  In 
Beverly  a  few  years  since,  a  considerable  quantity  of  green  feldspar 
was  obtained  from  a  rock  near  the  center  of  the  place.  The  bronze 
coloured  feldspar  of  Cape  Ann  has  been  already  described,  and  that 
which  is  of  a  lilac  colour  in  Hingham.  In  Charlestown  a  variety  oc- 
curs in  which  the  prisms  exhibit  stripes  of  various  colors,  and  some 
have  proposed  for  it  the  name  taenite,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  a  ribbon.  On  Holyoke  and  Tom  I  have  described  a  variety  of  trap 
in  which  this  mineral  presents  a  similar  appearance.  According 
to  Professor  Webster,  hypersthene  occurs  in  the  sienite  of  Hingham 
along  with  hornblende.  Amethyst  is  said  to  exist  in  the  same  rock 
in  that  place. 

In  the  sienite  of  Beverly,  fluate  of  lime  and  zircon  have  been  found ; 
and  the  former  mineral  in  the  rolled  masses  of  this  rock  in  Seekonk. 
In  that  of  Charlestown  Prof  Nuttall  discovered  arragonite.  Preh- 
nite,  according  to  Prof.  Webster,  of  superior  excellence,  is  found  there 
in  the  sienite :  and  that  gentleman  has  recently  informed  me,  tkat  he 
has  discovered  in  the  same  rock  very  superior  specimens  of  chabasio 
and  laumonite. 

The  veins  of  quartz  abounding  in  delicate  crystals  in  the  sienite 
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of  Northampton  and  Whately,  have  been  mentioned.  Associated 
with  these,  I  have  sometimes  found  a  mineral  crystalized  in  four 
sided  prisms,  which  I  have  been  disposed  to  refer  to  red  oxide  of  tita- 
nium. The  best  place  for  obtaining  these  minerals,  particularly  the 
quartz,  is  in  Whately,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  meet- 
ing-house. Some  of  the  drusy  surfaces  of  this  quartz  present  a  curi- 
ous pseudomorphous  appearance.  (No.  1369,)  It  is  precisely  snob 
an  appearance  as  would  result  from  making  random  cuts  in  the 
quartz,  while  in  the  state  of  a  paste,  with  a  thin  bladed  knife.  Obvi- 
ously it  has  proceeded  from  the  infiltration  of  the  quartz  around  some 
mineral  in  thin  plates,  originally  occupying  the  cavities  and  subse- 
quently decomposing. 

Following  the  eastern  margin  of  this  sienite  about  a  mile  south  in- 
to Hatfield,  from  the  locality  last  mentioned,  we  find  a  vein  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  from  one  to  four  feet  wide,  running  by  the  magnetic  needle 
W.  22  1-2°  N.  and  dipping  about  90^  This  bar3rta  is  the  ganguc  of 
sulphuret  of  lead,  blende,  and  pyritous  copper.  It  has  been  excavated 
several  feet  and  the  quantity  of  baryta  thrown  out  is  immense. 

Theoretical  Considerations, 

Sienite  is  very  rarely  found  in  Massachusetts  in  continuous  veins  in 
other  rocks  like  granite  and  greenstone.  Sometimes,  however,  as  I 
have  formely  stated,  it  penetrates  sienite  of  a  different  variety,  or 
greenstone,  in  so  many  directions  and  in  such  large  quantity,  that  the 
rock  so  penetrated  is  divided  into  numerous  fragments  forming  a  kind 
of  breccia.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  sienite  which  thus  forms  veins, 
contains  but  little  hornblende.  Upon  the  whole  the  argument  in  &r 
vor  of  the  igneous  origin  of  sienite  from  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
effects  of  its  veins,  is  comparatively  feeble. 

In  the  conglomerated  sienite  which  has  been  described,  however,  1 
think  we  have  a  peculiar  and  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  the  form- 
er fusion  of  this  rock  by  heat.  Some  other  theoretical  inferences 
also  result  from  the  facts  in  this  case,  which  will  need  more  minute  de- 
tails than  have  yet  been  given. 

I  have  fre(iuently  observed  this  variety  of  sienite  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  But  there  the  nodules  are  so  much  changed  in  their 
characters  that  they  seein  to  be  only  a  variety  of  sienite.  It  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Coiuieclicui  that  the  most  interesting  and  striking  facts 
on  this  subject  are  developed  ;  and  in  that  valley  Whately  is  the  place 
that  most  particularly  claims  attention.      The  following  imperfect 
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sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  congtomerated  sienitc 
there.  It  is  the  northern  point  of  a  range  extending  through  Hatfield 
and  Northampton  southerly:  and  it  here  abuts  against  a  limited  de- 
posit of  hornblende  slate,  whoso  strata  run  nearly  N.  E.  and  8.  W. 
as  a,  a,  and  stand  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

This  slate  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  mica  slate  b,  b,  h,  which  in- 


deed, sometimes  atternates  with  the  hornblende  slate.  On  the  eastern 
side  d,  d,  d,  the  sieuite  and  the  blate  are  covered  by  the  diluvium  and 
new  red  sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  sienite  and 
hornblende  slate  are  elevated  not  more  than  100  or  200  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  that  valley:  but  directly  west  of  these  rocks  the 
mica  atate  rises  more  rapidly  into  ridges  of  much  greater  elevation, 
forming  the  eastern  margin  of  the  broad  range  of  Hoosac  mountain. 
Now  I  have  been  led  by  an  examination  of  the  spot  just  described, 
(whose  length  is  3  or  4  miles  and  breadth  less  than  one,)  to  conclude 
that  the  sienite  was  formed  by  the  melting  down  of  the  hornblende 
slate.  I  infer  this  chiefly  from  the  (act  that  this  rock,  as  has  been 
described,  contains  nodules  of  this  slate,  appearing  as  if  round- 
ed not  by  mechanical  attrition  but  by  heat.  Why  it  should  happen 
that  the  fusion  of  this  slate  should  give  rise  to  the  production  of  feld- 
spar, we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  understand.  And  yet,  ifweaupjtose 
the  hornblende  slate  to  be  composed  of  hornblende,  mica  and  quartz, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  Whately,  or  that  it  alternates  with  mica  slate,  as 
it  does  there,  wa  shall  have  in  the  materials  melted  down,  all  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  feldspar,  viz.  silex,  alumina,  and  polassa.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  these  el- 
ements to  enter  into  the  new  combination  that  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  feldspar.  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the 
fact,  that  as  the  imbedded  nodules  in  the  slate  approach  more  nearly 
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10  sienile  in  llieir  characters,  and  recede  fnnher  from  those  of  vlsl^ 
ihe  greoter  the  quantity  of  feldspar.  What  can  this  circumstance  »■ 
suit  from,  but  from  the  greater  degree  of  heat  10  which  such  ooJulei. 
have  been  subject  1  Their  losing  in  so  great  a  degree  the  slaty  chanc- 
ier proves  that  ihey  have  been  more  nearly  melted. 

Another  circumstance  lends  in  my  opinion  a  plausibility  to  the  pre- 
ceding suggestions.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  horn- 
blende slate  above  described,  and  at  least  a  mile  distant  from  the  s 
itc,  wc  find  the  slate  composed  of  compact  feldspar  and  hornblende; 
and  its  schistose  structure  almost  obliterated,  There  is  also  a  Lend- 
ency  in  ibe  rock  to  divide  into  columnar  and  rhomboidal  forms.  Noi 
in  these  facts  we  see,  it  seems  to  me,  the  effecls  of  a  beat  sufficient  U 
produce  a  partial  fusion  of  the  rock,  but  not  an  entire  obliteration  of 
the  slaty  structure  ;  sufficient  for  the  production  of  feldspar,  but  doI 
for  its  crystal  izat  ion.  All  this  indicates  a  source  of  heat  of  great  pow- 
er at  a  small  depth  where  probably  genuine  aicnite  exists. 

There  is  another  fact  which  1  have  noticed  in  one  portion  of  thil  . 
sienite,  that  lends  still  farther  support  to  these  views. '  Two  mihi 
south  of  the  spot  where  the  sienite  and  slate  meet.  1  observed  iht 
traces  of  an  obsolete  stratification  in  the  former  rock,  ruoning  in  ittf 
same  direction  as  the  basset  edges  of  liie  slate.  There  is  no  actud 
division  of  the  sienite  into  parallel  portions,  hut  only  the  marks  ofl 
former  division  by  a  sort  of  segregated  ridges.  The  existt^ce  dT 
the  nodules  of  state  in  the  sienite  proves  that  the  fusion  of  the  rock 
was  never  complete  ;  and  in  these  faint  traces  of  original  siraltficatioB 
do  we  not  see  evidence  of  ihe  same  fact;  and  in  the  coincidence  of 
direction  between  the  strata  of  hornblende  slate  and  these  mailci^ 
have  we  not  presumptive  evidence  of  the  origin  that  1  have  impuud 
to  the  sienite. 

These  various  facts  and  inferences  have  led  my  own  mind  to  make 
another  inquiry  ?  Do  we  not  here  see  the  reason  why  one  part  of  ■ 
deppsil  is  sienite  and  another  part  granite;  that  is,  a  rock  destitute  il/ 
hornblende  1  When  the  fusion  of  u  rock  is  complete  and  the  b«t  ci* 
ried  to  a  certain  degree,  may  not  the  production  of  hornblende  \»- 
come  impossible,  because  those  allinities  and  polarilcs  operate  L 
produce  other  minerals,  especially  feldspar  and  mica  ?  The  sidiil* 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  at  least,  occupies  a  position  general^ 
l>etween  the  granite  and  the  newer  stratified  rocks.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose the  heat  to  have  bcon  greater  at  the  time  of  the  production  of 
these  rocks  in  proportion  to  the  depth  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  obn- 
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OU8  that  it  mast  ha?e  been  greater  where  the  granite  was  produced 
than  where  the  sienite  is  now  found.  For  ereia  if  we  do  not 
suppose  the  sienite  to  have  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  stratified 
rocks,  yet  the  proximity  of  its  materials  to  these  rocks  must 
have  greatly  reduced  the  temperature  of  these  materials:  and  if 
the  stratified  rocks  were  melted  to  form  it,  still  more  certainly 
would  such  be  the  result.  Whether  the  position  of  sienite  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  similar  to  that  in  the  place  under  consideration  I 
know  not ;  nor  can  I  say  whether  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  throw  any  light  upon  these  speculations. 

This  suggestion  as  to  the  ground  of  difierence  between  sienite  and 
granite,  derives  some  support  from  the  great  scarcity  of  crystalized 
minerals  in  the  former  compared  with  those  in  the  latter.  I  can  imag- 
ine no  cause  for  this  difference  so  probable  as  h  more  or  less  perfect 
fusion  of  the  materials.  The  history  of  porphyry  leads  the  mind  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

These  hypothetical  views  I  am  aware  are  new.  But  I  have  been 
led  to  form  them  from  the  fiicts  that  haie  been  detailed;  and  if  they 
are  thought  by  geologists  to  deserve  consideration,  I  hope  that  facts 
derived  from  other  deposits  of  sienite  and  granite  will  be  brought  to 
light,  to  prove  their  fidlacy  or  correctness. 

18.   GRANITE. 

Having  included  under  sienite  all  those  unistratified  granitic  com- 
pounds which  contain  hornblende  as  a  constituent,  the  definition  of 
granite  becomes  easy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  common  definition,  which 
makes  it  to  consist  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica.  Dr.  MaccuUoch  adds 
hornblende:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  destroys  the  usual  distinction 
between  granite  and  sienite.  Granite  may,  indeed,  contain  dissemin- 
ated crystals  of  hornblende,  as  of  garnet,  pinite,  or  any  other  min- 
eral; but  if  the  quantity  of  this  hornblende  is  so  great  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  constituent  of  the  rock,  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  not  take  the  name  of  sienite,  unless  we  should  merge  all  sien- 
ite in  granite :  and  to  this  I  have  no  objections.  I  can  conceive,  in- 
deed, how  the  geological  relation  of  granite  with  hornblende,  may  be 
such  to  granite  without  hornblende,  that  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  attempt  to  separate  them :  but  I  know  of  no  such  case  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Here  sienite  occupies,  as  we  have  seeen,  a  constant  geolo- 
gic position  in  respect  to  the  granite  about  to  be  described. 
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Miaeraiogicai  Ckaractert. 

I  Cnmmna  Granite.  This  variety  embraces  nine  lt'n(hs  or  ihc 
granite  in  Massachusetts,  All  those  compounds  of  qimrlK  feldspar 
and  mica  are  included  in  it.  which  difler  only  in  the  &ir.e  of  the  ingre- 
dients, in  ihe  greater  or  less  perfccljon  of  their  crystalline  struilure. 
and  in  their  color.  In  these  respects  they  do  differ  almost  iniiDitelv, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  specimens  from  various  pans  of  the 
stale  in  the  collection.  (Nos.  1372  to  1451.)  Generally  the  qiiaru 
is  gray,  sometimes  smoky;  sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes  yellow. 
The  feldspar  is  ordinarily  yellowish  while;  sometimes  ^reen,  as  in 
Soulhbridge;  sometimes  blue,  as  in  Levercll;  sometimes  tinged  with 
purple,  as  in  Palmer  ;  and  more  often  flesh  colored,  as  in  ihe  cotrse 
granite  found  in  Blanford,  Wcslfield,  Amherst,  ftc,  and  in  the  finer 
grained  granite  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state.  The  mica  is  more 
commonly  of  a  silver  color;  aomelimes  of  a  straw  or  gold  yellow,or 
greenish ;  sometimes  of  a  brown  color ;  sometimes  black  ;  someiiniei 
rose  red  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  prismatic,  as  in  Russell  and  Norwich. 

In  magnitude  the  ingredients  vary  from  that  of  mosses  one  and 
even  two  feel  in  diameter,  to  those  so  small  that  iheycan  be  dislit^ 
guished  but  with  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye.  Those  granites  ihol 
possess  a  fine  grain  are  ihe  only  varieties  that  are  employed  for  arciii- 
lectural  purposes.      The  coarsest  varieties  are  generally  found  ia 

2.  Piev,doMorphov.f  Granite.  This  is  a  variety  thai  exhibits  t 
strncture  so  peculiar,  that  I  have  thought  il  deserves  a  distinct  notice. 
Suppose  the  quartz  and  feldspar  requisite  to  form  a  coarse  granite  lobe 
united  into  a  solid  mass.  Suppose  the  mass  lobe  now  penetrated  in  ta- 
riousdirectionsby  the  blade  of  a  thin  knife,  and  the  ravilies  thus  pro- 
duced to  bo  filled  by  plates  of  mica  not  more  than  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Although  these  plaies  would  form  solid  angles,  they  would  ool 
intersect  one  another;  and  so  it  is  in  the  rock.  The  smallest  fragmeni* 
of  the  quartz  and  feldspar  are  often  separated  by  ibemica  ;  bnt  1  hai* 
never  seen  one  plate  of  ihat  mineral  intersect  another.  The  solidan- 
gles  which  these  plates  form  in  the  quortz  and  feldspar,  however,  ap- 
pear like  the  projecting  angles  of  crystals,  and  hence  1  have  applied  IQ 
this  granite  the  term  pscudomorphous.  The  mien  is  usually  of  a  deep 
bronze  colour  and  often  the  plates  are  four  or  five  inches  acrosK. 
(No.  1462.) 

3.  Poffhyntie  Granitt.  (Nos.  1463  to  1470.)  In  this  rariety. 
besides  the  ingredients  composing  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  which 
are  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  distinct  imbedded  crystals  of  feldspac 
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are  superadded.  In  Europe  the  basis  of  this  rock  is  said  to  be  fine 
grained :  but  in  Massachusetts  it  is  more  commonly  rather  coarse 
grained. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  porphyritic  granite  in  the  state  oc- 
curs in  place  in  the  west  part  of  Harvard.  (No.  1465.)  It  is  a 
gray  rather  coarse  granite  with  white  feldspar,  and  the  imbedded 
crystals  are  often  two  inches  across ;  and  being  white,  they  give  to 
the  rock  a  striking  appearance ;  and  it  has  actually  been  mistaken  by 
some  writers  for  a  conglomerate ! 

In  Chester  a  large  protruding  mass  of  granite  in  the  west  partvof 
the  town  is  porphyritic.  The  imbedded  crystals  are  much  less  than 
those  just  described,  and  of  a  gray  color.  The  rock  resembles  por- 
phyritic gneiss ;  but  lacks  both  the  laminar  and  stratified  structure. 
(No.  1463.) 

Probably  a  part  of  the  rock  which  I  have  described  as  porphyritic 
sienite  in  the  south  east  part  of  the  state,  as  in  Abington,  N.  Bridg- 
water, Fair  Haven,  &c,  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  granite. 
Indeed,  as  this  rock  is  usually  destitute  of  hornblende,  perhaps  the 
whole  should  be  regarded  as  granite. 

A  very  peculiar  porphyritic  granite  occurs  in  the  argillaceous  slate 
of  Guilford  Vt.  just  without  the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  I  should 
have  described  this  rock  as  a  porphyry,  were  it  not  obviously  a  gran- 
ite that  has  been  partially  fused.  We  can  easily  trace  the  gradations 
from  the  perfect  granite  to  a  rock  composed  of  compact  feldspar  and 
imbedded  masses  of  quartz.  (Nos.  1467  to  1470.)  At  first  we  per- 
ceive nothing  peculiar,  except  that  the  granite  exhibits  occasional 
spots  of  feldspar  of  nearly  a  milk  white  color,  and  a  little  indistinct- 
ness in  the  foliated  structure  of  the  feldspar.  At  length  the  feldspar 
becomes  nearly  all  compact,  and  the  mica,  reduced  in  quantity, 
is  disseminated  in  the  mass  as  well  as  the  quartz.  Finally  the  feld- 
spar is  perfectly  compact  and  only  grains  of  quartz  appear  in  it.  The 
rock  now  begins  to  assume  a  slaty  structure,  and  seems  in  fact  to  be  ar- 
gillaceous slate  that  has  undergone  a  kind  of  fusion.  The  granite  in 
this  case  is  fine  grained  and  would  form  a  beautiful  stone  for  architec- 
tural purposes. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  specimen  No.  1455.  that  the  granite  from 
the  quarries  in  Pel  ham  N.  Hampshire,  exhibits  a  porphyroid  aspect, 
similar  to  that  just  described.  But  I  have  not  visited  the  locality  and 
cannot  say  whether  all  the  circumstances  above  described  exist  in 
that  place. 

4.  Graphic  Granite.     (Nos.  1471  to  1460.)   In  this  variety,  which 


consists  or  quartz  and  feldspar  only,  the  ingredients  are  usaally  in 
lengthened  prisms,  so  that  the  cross  fracture  presents  the  appearance 
of  written  characters.  It  is  ihe  Pegmatite  of  the  French  geologisis. 
Dr.  Macculloeh  thinks  il  occurs  exclusively  in  veins.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  in  this  country,  unless  every  protruding  mass  of  granite  be 
regarded  as  a  vein.  In  the  coarser  varieties  of  our  granite,  a  portion 
of  the  mass — generally  a  small  proportion — is  graphic:  and  there 
is  no  well  marked  line  of  distinction  between  the  varieties.  Thiai* 
particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  the  pseudomorphous  granite,  so 
common  in  Conway,  Goshen  WilHamsburgh  and  Westhanipton.  la 
Goshen  a  few  j  ears  since,  I  found  a  specimen  u  bich  aflorded  so  p«[- 
feet  an  example  of  the  graphic  arrangement  m  ihts  rock  that  1 
thought  It  deserved  to  have  its  suibce copied. 
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Topography  of  Granite, 

Probably  there  is  not  a  town  in  Massachasetts  in  which  more  or 
less  of  granite  does  not  occur,  either  in  situ,  or  as  bowlders.  And  no 
rock  is  probably  so  generally  known  as  this :  though  the  term  Js  often 
▼ery  loosely  applied. 

To  begin  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  State :  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
map  that  granite  lies  between  the  sienite  on  one  side,  and  mica 
slate  and  gneiss  on  the  other,  nearly  across  the  State ;  from  Andover 
to  R.  Island.  Grenerally  this  granite  is  coarse,  and  it  forms  no  hills 
of  much  altitude.  Obviously  it  has  been  powerfully  abraded  by  cur- 
rents of  water.  In  elevation  it  is  intermediate  between  the  greenstone 
on  one  side,  and  the  gneiss  on  the  other;  that  is,  as  we  pass  from  the 
coast  westward,  we  gradually  ascend ;  rising  slightly  from  the  alluvi- 
um to  the  graywacke ;  still  more  as  we  come  upon  the  greenstone  and 
the  sienite ;  still  more  to  reach  the  granite,  and  still  more  in  the  re- 
gion of  gneiss.  The  height  of  land  between  the  ocean  and  Connect- 
icut river,  is  not  attained  till  we  pass  west  of  the  valley  of  Worcester. 
A  glance  at  the  sections  accompanying  this  Report  will  render  these 
statements  obvious.     (Plates  XVII  and  XVIII.) 

The  southern  part  of  the  range  of  granite  above  spoken  of,  is  fine 
grained  and  passes  into  sienite,  especially  in  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Providence  it  is  extensively  wrought  for  architectural  pur- 
poses. The  splendid  columns  of  fine  grained  white  granite  in  the 
Arcade  in  that  city,  were  obtained  from  a  quarry  in  Johnstone,  5 
miles  northwest  of  Providence.  "  They  are  twelve  in  number,"  says 
Dr.  Webb,  **cut  out  of  solid  blocks,  21  feet  long,  3  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  weigh  1 1  tons  each.  It  required  1 1  yoke  of  oxen  to 
draw  each  one  into  town.  It  is  calculated  that  it  would  have  taken 
one  man  upwards  of  six  months,  to  have  vn'ought  one  of  these  col- 
umns. The  stone  for  the  first  five  locks  of  the  Providence  and  Wor- 
cester canal,  was  also  obtained  from  this  quarry." 

The  broad  deposit  of  granite  marked  between  Narraganset  and 
Buzzard  Bays,  consists  chiefly  of  the  common  varieties.  Much  of  it 
is  extremely  coarse.  But  in  some  places,  as  at  Fall  River  in  Troy, 
the  grain  is  fine  and  the  rock  well  adapted  to  architecture.  Along 
the  western  border  of  this  range  the  rock  appears  in  place  in  great 
abundance ;  but  as  we  pass  easterly,  the  surface  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  bowlder  stones,  mostly  of  granite.  On  its  northern 
margin,  however,  where  we  approach  the  graywacke,  the  loose  blocks 
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of  this  latter  rock  arc  8o  accumulated  upon  the  granite,  and  the  coun- 
try is  so  nearly  level,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
the  two  rocks.  As  we  go  easterly  into  the  region  of  the  Bliddkbor- 
ough  ponds,  the  difHculty  increases ;  and  I  have  put  down  an  eUCB- 
sive  patch  of  diluvium  in  that  quarter  on  this  account  In  the  vkinitj 
of  New  Bedford  and  Rochester  the  same  difficulty  haa  perplexed  nw 
in  ascertaining  the  limits  between  granite  and  gneiss.  Nor  shill  1 
be  disapointed  if  the  lines  which  I  have  finally  settled  upon  shoa*' 
need  material  alteration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  connected  the  Fall  River  range  of  gisa- 
ite  on  the  east,  with  the  sientic  granite  in  CohasseC,  Hinghan,  4^ 
Two  facts  have  led  me  to  do  this.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  passfinn 
Marshfield  through  Pembroke,  Plympton,  and  Carver,  to  Wacefasn. 
we  do  occnsioDally  meet  with  a  ledge  of  granite :  and  secondly  the 
bowlder  stones  are  nearly  all  granite.  It  will  be  seen,  howem,  thit 
a  great  part  of  this  region  I  have  marked  as  diluvial. 

The  map  will  show,  also,  that  I  have  extended  a  strip  of  gianile 
from  Plymouth  into  Barnstable  county  as  far  east  as  Brewster,  asd 
carried  another  branch  into  Falmouth.  These  ranges  follow  the 
highest  ridges  in  the  south  part  of  Plymouth  and  in  BematahlecoBi- 
ties.  And  although  in  no  part  of  these  ridges,  with  one  or  two  exo^ 
tions,  have  I  found  rocks  in  place,  yet  such  is  the  size  and  number  of 
the  bowlders  as  to  satisfy  me  that  they  have  never  been  fiu  remofol 
from  the  parent  rock ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  ledges  do  exiflt  t 
liulc  below  the  surface  ;  and  not  improbably  in  some  places,  which 
have  not  fallen  under  my  notice,  they  may  be  found  at  the  suiftce. 
Where  first  Cape  Cod  commences,  and  nearly  half  way  between 
Sandwich  and  Falmouth,  appearances  are  peculiarly  indicative  of 
granite  ledges :  and  they  continue  nearly  to  the  village  of  Falmouth. 
As  we  go  eastward  they  are  less  striking,  until  we  reach  the  town  of 
Brewster,  where,  as  I  have  shown  under  diluvium,  there  is  ressoato 
suppose  the  shattered  crest  of  a  ledge  appears. 

I  am  aware  that  it  would  have  been  accordant  with  truth  to  have 
colored  the  whole  of  Cape  Cod  as  diluvial.  But  my  rule  has  been 
not  to  exhibit  that  stratum  when  I  could  ascertain  the  rocks  benesth 
it.  Others  must  judge,  whether  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  grsn- 
ite  in  place  in  the  region  under  consideration,  is  probable  enough  lo 
justify  me  in  the  course  I  have  taken. 

That  gneiss  range  in  the  central  parts  of  the  State,  which  lies  eset 
of  the  Worcester  mica  slate,  abounds  in  veins  and  protruding  masses 
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of  granite :  but  I  have  thought  it  useless  to  attempt  to  represent  them 
on  the  map.  My  opinion  is,  that  in  going  easterly  the  granite  in- 
cressn  in  quantity  until  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  at  length  disap- 
pear. 

The  Worcester  range  of  mica  slate  contains  numerous  large  beds 
or  protruding  masses  of  grAnite ;  some  of  them  of  great  interest,  on 
account  of  their  adaptedness  to  architectural  purposes.  It  must  not 
be  expected,  however,  that  in  all  cases  a  deposit  of  granite  will  be 
found  in  the  precise  place  where  one  is  marked  on  the  map,  in  this 
mica  slate.  In  Worcester  the  spot  thus  coloured  is  intended  to  mark 
out  the  true  situation  of  an  interesting  deposit  of  granite:  the  only 
one  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mica  slate. 
The  spot  in  Harvard,  also,  represents  a  deposit  of  remai kable  por- 
phyritie  granite.  In  Westford,  Lowell,  and  Tyogsborough,  the  spots 
coloured  as  granite,  indicate  only  that  numerous  masses  protrude  in 
that  vicinity.  In  Pelham,  N.  H.,  I  intended  to  mark  the  bed  which 
it  now  extensively  quarried.  In  Pepperell,  Townsend,  and  Lunen- 
burg, I  intended  only  that  the  beds  marked  should  stand  as  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  numerous  veins  and  masses  in  those  towns.  The  same 
is  partkularly  true  of  the  spots  marked  in  Leominster  and  Westmin- 
ster. In  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place,  granite  is  very 
abundant:  and  the  mica  slate,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance, 
disappears.  A  spot,  marked  in  the  south  part  of  Fitchburg,  is  intend- 
ed to  designate  the  large  hill  of  granite  that  furnishes  so  fine  a  build- 
ing stone  in  that  town. 

Except  in  the  northwest  part,  I  have  colored  no  spot  as  granite  in 
the  extensive  range  of  gneiss  in  Worcester  county.  That  it  exists 
elaewherejl  doubt  not :  as  on  the  top  of  the  hill  in  Spencer,  where 
one  sees  the  granite  obviously  protruding  through  the  pseudo-gneiss 
strata :  But  I  believe  that  much,  which  in  that  range  has  been  called 
granite,  is  nothing  but  granitic  gneiss.  It  is  only  after  long  experi- 
ence in  examining  these  rocks,  that  the  difference  is  perceived  between 
graaitic  gneiss  and  real  granite. 

lathe  northwest  part  of  this  gneiss  range,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  N.  Hampshire,  we  find  the  gneiss  changing  into  mica  slate, 
with  occasional  masses  of  considerable  extent  of  fine  grained  granite, 
generally  excellent  for  economical  purposes.  The  beds  of  granite 
and  mica  slate  which  are  there  marked,  are  not  intended  to  represent 
the  exact  relative  position  and  quantity  of  the  three  rocks,  but  only  to 
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show  that  such  a  saccession  of  strata  is  found  there,  and  that  the  mi- 
ca slate  and  granite  occupy  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  surface. 

The  narrow  range  of  granite  extending  from  Amherst  to  the  north 
line  of  the  State,  occupies  an  intermediate  level  hetweexi  the  allavial 
hottom  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  the  high  ridge  of  gneiss  hound 
ing  that  valley  on  the  east.  It  is  an  extremely  coarse  granite,  and 
for  the  most  part  occurs  in  the  form  of  veins  or  irregular  masses  in 
mica  slate  and  gneiss.  And  in  some  places  these  rocks  very  much 
predominate  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  granite. 

The  patch  marked  as  granite  in  the  agillaeeous  slate  of  GhiQford. 
Vt.,  has  heen  described  in  giving  the  mineralogical  characters  of  thii 
ock.  I  would  add,  that  the  beds  are  somewhat  numerous,  ahhoagh 
but  one  is  represented  on  the  map.  The  deposit  in  Chester  has  al- 
so been  described.  The  range  extending  from  Conway  into  Connec- 
ticut, alone  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  occupies  tke  space  betwaoi 
the  sienite  on  the  east,  and  the  mica  slate  on  the  west  More  or  Itss 
of  the  slate  is  intermixed  with  it  through  its  whole  extent ;  and  on  the 
west,  and  towards  the  south,  this  slate  abounds  and  predominates. 
The  strips  of  mica  slate  running  into  the  granite,  are  intended  merely 
to  indicate  the  fact  that  they  do  thus  penetrate  it,  rather  than  to  gife 
an  exact  representation  of  the  particular  places  where  this  takes  place. 

For  the  most  part  the  granite  of  this  range  is  very  coarse.  Not  an- 
frequently,  however,  very  coarse  and  very  fine  granite  are  associated. 
In  the  granite  patch  extending  from  Norwich  to  Chesterfield,  (and 
which  implies  only  that  beds  are  frequent  in  that  region,)  the  rock  is 
coarser  than  any  that  I  have  found  in  the  state  \  the  plates  of  mica 
being  sometimes  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  across.  It  is  these  coarse 
granite  veins  that  are  most  prolific  in  minerals  of  an  interesting  char 
acter. 

For  the  most  part  this  granite  range  occupies  a  low  level :  or  rath- 
er it  is  intermediate  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  of  the  rocks 
on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut  river.  Some  of  the  granite  hills  in 
Conway,  Williamsburg,  Whately,  and  West  Hampton,  rise  higher 
than  any  others  of  the  same  rock  in  the  state.  Their  altitude,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  few  hundred  feet ;  and  is  far  inferior  to  the  hills  of 
mica  slate  lying  immediately  to  the  west. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  the  granite  of  Massachusetts  lies  remarkably 
low  in  respect  to  other  rocks ;  and  one  cannot  avoid  the  inference 
when  he  examines  its  situation  in  almost  all  cases,  that  the  abrasion 
of  the  stratified  rocks  may  have  brought  the  granite  to  light 
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In  the  conglomerate  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  at  the  south  end  of 
Sugar  Loaf  mountain  in  Deerficld,  many  of  the  nodules  consist  of  a 
delieate  variety  of  fiesh  coloured  graphic  granite.  Whence  it  origi- 
nated I  am  unable  to  conjecture. 

Paeudo-Stratificationsf  Granite. 

I  have  met  with  but  one  distinct  example  of  this  peculiar  structure 
in  the  State :  but  it  is  a  case  of  peculiar  interest.  It  occurs  in  the 
patch  of  granite  marked  in  Worcester.  It  occupies  the  hill,  200  or 
800  feet  high,  a  little  northeast  of  the  village.  The  rock  is  compos- 
ed almost  entirely  of  gray  quartz  and  white  foliated  feldspar,  with 
very  little  mica,  and  hardly  differs  from  the  sienite  of  Cape  Ann  and 
Qnincy;  although  entirely  destitute  of  hornblende.  It  is  quarried 
in  various  places  on  the  sides  and  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  in  several 
of  the  excavations  it  exhibits  a  very  distinct  stratification.  It  is  also 
crossed  by  numerous  seams,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  not 
having  any  uniform  direction;  and  generally  the  apparent  strata  do 
not  correspond  on  opposite  sides  of  the  seams.  This  seems  to  result 
from  their  elevation  or  depression  on  the  opposite  sides.  I  satisfied 
myself,  however,  that  the  pseudo-strata  conform  on  all  sides  nearly  to 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  being  horizontal  at  the  apex,  and  extending  over 
the  sides  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  shows  conclu- 
eively  that  this  hill  of  granite  is  an  enormous  concretion.  The  con- 
c^!itric  layers,  however,  do  not  extend  to  every  part  of  the  hill :  and 
this  fact  proves  that  there  is  no  real  stratification  in  the  rock. 

Phenomena  of  Veins  and  Irregular  Protruding  Masses  of  Granite. 

The  only  modes  in  which  I  have  met  with  granite  in  Massachu- 
setts are  those  of  veins  and  protruding  masses.  In  some  instances  reg- 
ular masses  with  parallel  planes  are  seen  between  the  strata  of  other 
rocks;  and  on  a  superficial  view,  seem  interstratified.  But  careful 
examination  has  always  shown  me,  that  such  masses  either  cross  the 
strata  in  a  slight  degree,  or  contract  and  expand  like  veins :  and 
seem  indeed  to  be  veins  coinciding  nearly  with  the  strata  of  the  con- 
tained rock  in  direction.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  met  with  gra- 
nite as  an  overleying  rock ,  though  a  few  cases,  which  will  be  des- 
cribed farther  on,  exhibit  this  rock  in  a  near  approach  to  such  a  con» 

dition. 
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The  veins  of  granite  in  Massachusetts  penetfate  only  tke  oUer 
rocks ;  the  clay  slate  being  the  latest  in  which  they  ave  fammL  All 
the  older  stratified  rocks  abound  in  them;  thcragh  in  qaaitt  iwk  I 
have  rarely  met  with  any.  In  gneiss  they  are  very  comnw,  iMft- 
cially  in  the  gneiss  range  east  of  the  Worcester  county  mica  sbte 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford :  and  in  the  southern  put  of  the 
gneiss  range  in  Hampden  and  Berkshire  coanties.  Mkm  able  is 
penetrated  by  them  and  broken  up  by  protruding  mmtarg  of  gruiie, 
at  almost  every  step,  in  the  granite  range  on  the  weitof  Nonliampton, 
particularly  in  the  towns  of  Westfield,  Blanford,  Russell,  Chcaier. 
Norwich,  Williamsburgh,  West  Hampton,  (Soshen,  dMSterfiekL 
Whately,  and  Conway.  In  talcose  slate  they  are  Tery  lare:  In 
hornblende  slate  not  common  :  in  micaceous  limestone  sonntimies 
met  with :  in  serpentine  I  have  never  found  one.  In  granite  and  li- 
enite  they  are  very  abundant :  and  almost  always  the  ingrediails  are 
much  coarser  than  the  granite  or  sienite  that  contains  theoL 

For  8  or  1 0  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  roogli 
sketches  of  those  spots  which  I  have  met  with,  where  granite  veinf 
and  protruding  masses  exhibited  any  peculiarity  which  I  sopposed 
might  be  interesting  to  geologists.  Of  these  cases  I  shall  now  gife 
an  account.  I  doubt  not  but  a  very  great  number  besides  these  might 
be  discovered  by  careful  research.  But  to  search  them  oat  reqairec 
a  great  deal  of  labor  and  patience. 

It  ought  to  be  premised,  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.the  intrusion 
of  granite  veins  seems  to  have  produced  very  little  disturbance  in  the 
rocks  containing  them.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  open  fissures 
filled  by  the  injection  of  granitic  matter,  without  materially  afiectiog 
the  walls,  except  to  unite  with  them  chemically.  And  the  same  is  troe 
to  some  extent  in  regard  to  irregular  masses  of  granite:  that  is,  we  do 
not  always  see  any  alteration  in  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  granite.  Yet  in  such  case  we  usually 
find  not  far  distant,  an  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  stratified 
rock. 

In  giving  the  details  which  follow,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  state  before- 
hand any  definite  order  that  will  be  adopted.  The  roost  that  I  shall 
attempt  will  be  to  bring  into  juxta-positon  those  cases  that  are  analo- 
gous. 

The  sketch  below  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  edges  of  the 
mica  slate  lie  in  contact  with  a  protruding  mass  of  granite  in  the 
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south  part  of  Conway.*  At  a,  the  slate  runs  north  and  south  and 
dips  east :  at  ^,  it  dips  south :  at  c,  west ;  and  at  d,  southeast.  The 
sketch  embraces  an  extent  of  only  a  few  square  rods. 


(I)        Junction  of  Granite  and  M.  Slate ;  Conwaj. 

No.  2.  exhibits  a  similar  case  near  the  village  of  Blanford,  close 
by  the  road  to  Granville.  The  mica  slate  here  runs  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  dips  80^  west :  except  at  the  end  of  the  mass  of  granite, 
where  the  dip  is  nearly  north,  about  70^  or  80^. 


(3)    Junction  of  Granite  and  M.  Slate ;  Blanford. 

The  following  case  I  noticed  in  the  west  part  of  Leominster ;  where 
the  numerous  veins  and  masses  of  granite  in  the  mica  slate,  and  the 
great  confusion  obvious  in  the  latter,  made  me  desirous  to  spend  more 
time  in  examining  the  surrounding  region  than  I  was  able  to  do. 


*  In  all  the  following  cases  the  uncolored  part  of  the  sketch  represents  gran 
ita  ;  except  that  in  a  few  cases  (ex.  gr.  No.  9.)  irregular  lines  are  drawn  to  rep- 
resent the  irregular  divisions  of  granite, 
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correct  view  of  all  the  disturbance  thai  has  taken  place.  The  sketch 
beiow  embraces  a  space  abont  8  rods  long  and  3  rods  wide,  e,  g,  k, 
arc  protruding  masaes  or  veins  of  granite,  a,  b,  c,  d,  show  the  bas- 
set edges  of  mica  slate.  At  o,  its  strata  lun  nearly  north  and  south 
and  dip  rather  less  than  45°  to  the  west :  which  is  the  usual  dip  and 
direction  in  the  vicinity.  At  6  and  c,  the  strata  are  turned  so  as  to 
run  nearly  noTtheasI  and  southwest;  but  the  dip  is  increased  only  a 
few  degrees.  At  «i  they  are  still  more  wheeled,  and  the  dip  is  as 
high  as  60°  or  70°. 


(5)  Granite  and  Mica  8lftt«;  Norwich. 

Th,e  nest  case  is  at  the  same  place,  and  embraces  a  space  about  16 
rods  long,  a,  a,  b,ii,  n,  m,  w,  are  veins  of  granite  from  one  to  two 
feet  wide,  and  c,  a  mass  10  feet  wide.  A  large  mass  also  lies  on  the 
side  d,  d.  At  A,  the  mica  slate  is  deflected  only  a  few  degrees  from 
the  usual  course  of  its  strata,  which  is  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
dip  there  is  45°  northwest.  But  in  every  other  part  of  the  sketch,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  mica  slate  is  turned  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  usu- 
al course,  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  sketch  it  exhibits  most  re- 
markable curvatures.  The  dip  also,  is  in  general  greatly  increased ; 
so  that  in  the  vicinity  of  e,  it  is  80°  north. 

I  feel  the  inadequacy  of  such  sketches  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
very  great  confusion  which  this  spot  exhibits.  But  if  any  one  can 
examine  such  places  and  still  maintain  that  granite  was  not  forced  up 
through  the  slate  while  in  a  fused  stale,  I  can  only  say  that  his  mind 
roust  view  facts  in  a  very  diflerent  light  from  my  own. 
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The  seclion  below  was  inkt'nai  ihc  saino  plaeeasiheUvo  preceding 
sketches.  It  shows  sn  irregular  vein  or  mass  of  granite  protruiliii; 
ihroiigh  layers  of  mica  slate.  The  granite  mass  is  only  two  orthr« 
feet  wide,  and  the  mica  slate  four  feet.  It  is  obvious  that  ihe  upper 
portion  of  the  slnie  has  here  been  forced  upwards  by  the  granite.  « 
as  to  Bland  nearly  perpendicular ;  the  general  dip  being  abool  <5* 


Mica  Slnte ;  Norwich. 


In  the  northwest  pan  of  Norwich  I  sketched  No.  8.  Two  beds  or 
veins  of  granite  are  here  shown:  the  central  one,  or  that  hetwera  ibr 
strips  of  mica  slate,  from  G  to  10  feel  wide,  and  the  outer  one,  whicli 
is  but  partly  exhibited,  4  or  5  rods  wide.  One  objeci  1  have  in  I'le*. 
is  loshowthe  curvature  oflhemicaslate,  wherelhe   central   imss  if 


*Thu  ikotch  19  badly  Fiigravcd,    The  dip  or  lh«  U^ren  of  slale  oti^t  w  ^ 
'MM  atatfj  ons  balf,  wbcte  il  ia  [*rtb«t  fnxn  the  granite. 
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granite  expands.  But  the  principal  object  is  to  show  two  sections  a- 
CToas  these Tocks.four  rods  apart.  The  change  in  thedip  froia  80*  west, 
to  80*  east,  on  the  section  from  A  to  B,  is  strilcing ;  and  is  explicable 
alone  on  the  supposkion  of  a  disturbing  force  exerted  by  these  huge 
masses  of  granite. 


The  section  below  (No.  9.)  crosses  from  west  to  east,  a  ridge  of 
mica  slate  and  granite,  about  four  rods  wide.  The  stratum  a,  at  its  low- 
er part,  dips  easterly  about  25*  or  30°;  which  is  the  uaual  dip  ofihe 
slate  in  the  Ticinity ;  but  the  upper  part  of  this  stratum  is  thrown  up 
nearly  perpendicular;  resting  against  the  granite.  This  granite,  b,  is 
3  or  4  rods  across;  when  we  find  another  stratum  of  the  slate,  e,  hav- 
ing an  easterly  dip  of  nearly  50*.  Below  this  anathet  mase  of  granite, 
d.  appears ;  but  it  is  soon  hid  by  the  soil.  Jjocality,  near  the  line  be- 
tween Conway  and  Williamsburg. 


No.  lO-isinthetown  of  Russell,  on  the  road  from  ^esttield  to  Elan- 
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ford.  It  represenls  a  perpendicular  ledje  about  20 feet  Bquaro,  wbw» 
mica  glate  and  granite  come  in  contact  The  layers  of  the  aUte  an 
perpendicular,  and  this  rock  ia  chemically  united  to  the  gnnits.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  bow  the  two  loclcB  should  be  thus  wodgvd  into 
each  other,  if  we  admit  that  the  granite  waa  erupted  while  in  a  mellol 
Slate ;  but  I  am  unable  to  imagine  any  combination  or  pecaliarily  of 
circumstances,  by  which  such  a  case  can  be  explained  on  the  theory 
oflhe  aqueous  origin  of  granite. 


<10)    JuDctioD  of  Gruiite  and  v.  SkUiiBoMBn. 

The  next  case  I  regard  as  one  of  peculiar  interest;  chiefly,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  locality.  It  is  not  in  Massachnsetta;  but  in 
Ackworth  N.  Hampshire,  at  a  remarkable  locality  of  beryls,  me 
<Hiam,  and  cryslalized  mica.  As  the  traveler  approaches  this  spot, 
he  will  observe,  while  yet  several  miles  distant,  a  remarkable,  conical 
half  naked  peak,  chiefly  of  white  granite,  shooting  up  about  300  Ini 
above  the  surrounding  country.  This  is  the  hill  represented  beloir, 
as  seen  on  its  northwestern  side;  along  which  a  road  passes.  Thr 
prevailing  rock  in  the  vicinity  is  gneiss  j  but  in  this  elevation  it  is 
cheiAy  hornblende  slate,  traversed  bv  an  enormous  granite  vein  a.  and 
exhibiting  at  least  tivo  protruding  masses.  Sand  c,  of  granite.  The  vein 
varies  from  one  half  to  four  rods  in  thickness,  and  the  mo&s  b,  is  four 
or  five  rods  across  :  c  is  only  10  feet  wide.  The  general  direction  of 
the  laminae  of  the  slate  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  from  1 5  to  20° 
east :  but  we  have  here  the  most  decisive  marks  of  its  having  been  irreg- 
ularly upheaved  and  disturbed  by  the  protruding  granite.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  hill  the  slate  is  bent  upwards  so  that  the  chord  of  the  curve  is  sev- 
eral rods  long.  But  ii  isu  curious  fact  thai  the  axis  of  the  .t-IevBting 
force  seems  not  to  have  coincided  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
vein  wn?  t<rupled.     Fur  the  liii,'besl  point  of  the  curve  of  elevatinii. 
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that  of  th/B  vein  a,  in  Ackworth,  although  I  did  not  then  examiue  th« 
case  as  carefully  as  I  should  now.  It  occurs  two  miles  north  of 
Chester  village  in  Chester.  The  granite  mass  is  several  rods  wide, 
and  the  dip  of  the  mica  slate  on  each  side  of  it,  about  50^  degree* 
west. 


GraiiUi  Mas». 


(13)  Granite  in  Mica  Hlute  Gbester ; 

in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Dr.  Em- 
mons has  described  an  interesting  case  of  overlying  granite  in  Chester, 

with  veins  proceeding  from  it  downwards.     The  mass  is  5  rods  io 

length. 

A  portion  of  the  hornblende  slate  (on  No.  1  ] )  is  seen  nrnniog 
nearly  east  and  west,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  usual  direction.  Be- 
low the  granite  mass  &,  also,  the  strata  are  shifted    almost  9ir. 

It  is  near  the  apex  of  this  hill,  that  the  interesting  minerals  above 
mentioned  occur,  and  on  the  side  of  the  apex  opposite  to  that  represen- 
ted. The  granite  here  is  the  coarsest  I  have  ever  seen  :  and  proba- 
bly the  largest  beryls  in  the  world  are  found  in  it. 

No.  13.  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  mica  slate  is  sometimes  en- 
veloped by  granite  ;  the  latter  rock  decidedly  predominating.  Th<r 
spot  here  represented  is  several  rod^  long,  and  occurs  in  Chesterfield, 
a  little  north  of  the  meeting  house.  The  dip  and  direction  of  the 
mica  slate  do  not  diflfer  much  from  what  is  usual  in  the  vicinity. 


(i^  Granite  and  3Ik  a  slate  ;  Chesterfield. 


The  following  case.  No.  14.  occurs  about  half  a   mile  east  of  ih* 
meeting  house  in  Willianiabur^h.     A  granite  vein  about  4  fet-tustii- 
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<14)   Granite  Vein  in  Hiu  and  HomUandA  Slute. 
WilUamibn^h. 

runs  here  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  of  mica  slate.  The  dark  Ura- 
turn  a,  a,  is  hoTDblende  slate,  or  perhaps  amphibolic  mica  alste :  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  and  separated  laterally  a  few  feet. 
The  upper  mass  of  hornblende  and  mica  slate  is  insulated  in  the 
Ifranite,  the  narrowest  vein  of  granite,  however,  being  only  three  inch- 
es wide. 

No.  15  represents  two  irregular  masses  of  granite  connected  by  a 
vein,  or  rather  by  two  tubercular  masses  of  the  same  rock.  They 
occur  in  hornblende  slate,  two  miles  northeast  of  West  Oranvilla 
meeting  house,  on  the  road  to  Blanford.  The  strata  of  this  slate  usu- 
ally stand  perpendicular.  Where  thns  penetrated  by  granite,  how- 
ever, the  dip  varies  from  70*  to  90*  west ;  and  its  layers  are  exceed- 
ingly contorted.  Their  usual  direction,  also,  is  very  much  ahered  in 
aome  parts  of  the  sketch.  The  sketch  embraces  a  space  of  severs] 
square  rods. 


(15)  Oi-RiiitFlaHomblniclaSlata;  OnnTlU*. 
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No.  16  exhibits  a  mass  of  granite  three  rods  wide,  with  mica  slate 
on  each  side,  and  embracing  strips  of  mica  slate  from  one  half  inch 
to  six  or  eight  inches  wide.  The  direction  of  the  layers  in  these  in- 
sulated strips  corresponds  with  that  of  the  mica  slate  generally  in 
the  vicinity  :  viz.  a  north  and  south  direction.  This  case  occurs  in 
Chesterfield,  one  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house,  on .  the  road  to 
Northampton.  It  is  easy  to  explain  it  on  the  supposition  that  the 
granite  was  erupted  from  beneath  in  a  melted  state :  but  I  find  it  hard 
to  conceive  how  such  effects  could  have  resulted  from  aqueous  agency 


(16)  Mica  Slate  in  Granite :  Cheaterfteld. 

The  sketch  below  represents  a  nearly  perpendicular  ledge  of  gneisi, 
from  70  to  100  feet  high,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  amass  of  granite 
appears,  which  does  not  rise  through  the  strata.  The  gneiss  has  a 
small  dip  to  the  west,  though  somewhat  irregular.  The  vein  of  gran* 
ite  is  irom  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  rises  thirty  feet.  The  locality  is  on 
the  north  side  of  Housatonic  river,  near  Southbury,  Ct.  close  by 
what  is  called  Zoar  Bridge. 


Phtnomtna  of  Granite  Veins. 
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(17)  Oranite  Vein  in  Oneisi,  Zoar  Bridg«^  Ck 

No8. 18,  19  and  20  are  representations  of  insulated  masses  of  mica 
slate  and  gneiss  in  large  veins  of  granite.  The  vein  in  No.  18, 
which  is  in  the  north  part  of  Shutesbury,  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  in- 
salated  mass  of  gneiss  is  almost  three. feet  across  in  its  longest  direc- 
tion. In  No.  19,  which  is  in  Conway,  the  vein  is  fifteen  inches  wide 
and  the  mass  of  mica  slate  (which  is  the  rock  traversed  by  the  vein,) 
is  thirty  inches  long.  In  No.  20,  the  imbedded  mass  of  mica  slate,  is 
eight  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high ;  the  layers  standing  perpendicular, 
and  coinciding  with  those  of  the  mica  slate  generally  in  that  place. 
In  all  the  cases  described,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  but  the  schis- 
tose rock  is  perfectly  insulated  in  the  granite ;  and  if  so,  does  it  not 
point  to  an  igneous  origin  for  the  granite  ? 


(19)  Mica  Slate  in  Granite  ; 
Conway. 


(18)  Kaet  of  Oneim  in  Oranite;  Shutetbury. 
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(90)  KicK8kb>liiOruiHei< 
No.  21  differs  but  little  frmn  the  preceedlog  caM«.  Two  puiite 
muses  appear  to  be  connected  by  two  reina;  the  widest  of  which  ii 
two  feet,  and  the  other  only  six  inches  thick.  Thus  a  piece  of  ouei 
slate  is  insulated,  and  both  this  and  the  granite  are  cut  by  a  more  re- 
cent vein  of  graniie,  fifleen  inches  wide.  This  case  occurs  dues 
miles  northeast  of  the  meeting  house  in  Williamsbnrgh.  Bat  I  hate 
not  personally  examined  it,  and  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alaiuon  Ni>k 
for  the  sketch. 


)  Qruiite  uid  Kic«  SUIa ) 
Veins  of  granite  traTersing  granite  are  more  frequent  in 
setts  than  in  any  other  roclc.  Oenerally  the  reins  are  composed  of 
much  coarser  materials  than  the  rock  that  contains  them  ;  and  by 
this  mark  alone  can  they  be  distinguished,  except  that  sometimes  the 
color  of  the  materials  of  the  vein  and  that  of  the  containing  locic 
are  different.  The  following  case  occurs  in  the  west  part  of  Whale- 
ly,  and  exhibits  a  mass  of  granite  of  fine  texture,  about  fifteen  feetloDg 
and  ten  feet  wide,  with  mica  slate  on  one  side.  The  dark  part  of  tb« 
drawing  represents  this  granite,  and  the  white  strips  crosaing  it  are 
veins  of  coarse  graniie.     Must  we  not  suppose  such  reins  prodnctd 


^■eni  dale,   ttoamtg  theut  nearly  u  right  nnglN.    Het«  tlxn 
luive  gnake  of  ihrne  distinct  epochs. 

No,  as  ifacius  i)B  greniti;  of  four  luccesaivu  «pachB  of  erui*joo  i 
n  th«  sketch  of  a  bowlder.  -M  ftei  lung  and  lU  feel  lliick,  Ijins  u 
Wwi  Hampton-  The  great  niatM  of  the  rock  belongs  to  liie  &» 
epoch.  The  rein  a,  «,  «,  was  produced  at  the  second  epocb  Tin 
was  iiiterMvled  by  *,  ma  lliird  or  subsequent  epoch.  Tbi»,  m  »til 
as  «,  were  ioiersedrd  by  the  «iu  c  (and  probably  al  the  same  mn^ 
d.)  at  a  fouTib  qwch-  The  latrral  removal  of  the  miJdle  potiico  ^ 
the  »ein  a.  seem*  lu  ha«o  rcsuhe.l  from  the  inimsion  of  ihu  wat  i 
and  r,  whi-reby  the  wedge  ihaped  portion  of  the  rock  between  ihro 
wa^  crowded  out  of  its  place. 

I  have  herciofore  described  and  sketched  a  case  in  which  » rociot 
sii'nite  (sienitic  granite.)  contains  granite  veins  of  three  suMfi[ui* 
epochs.  The  cose  now  described  corresponds  to  that,  except  lbiiii« 
base  of  the  one  sketched  below,  is  genuine  granite.  Both  of  inn", 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  preaentinir  us  with  gronile  efU[lw  '< 
four  successive  epochs:  and  this  is  the  greatest  nnmbcrtlial  I !"»' 
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(38)     Granite  Veins  in  GneiM ;  Palmer'B  Liland ;  N.  Bedford  Harbor. 

The  surface  sketched  in  No.  29  is  nearly  horizontal ;  and  the 
strata  of  gneiss  dip  as  in  the  last  case.  On  one  side  the  directioD  of 
the  strata  is  changed,  and  apparently  through  the  influence  of  the 
Tein,  as  much  as  10®  or  15®.     The  vein  is  15  inches   wide. 


(29)     Granite  Vein  in  Gneiss  :  At  the  fort  in  Fairhaven. 

No.  30  exhibits  also  the  basset  edges  of  the  gneiss  strata  where 
they  dip  35°  northerly.  A  mass  of  granite,  a,  which  is  several  feel 
wide  where  it  first  appears  above  the  soil,  sends  off  a  very  crooked 
vein  of  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  which  connects  with  another  vein, 
b  ;  which  last  vein  also  sends  off  a  narrow  branch.  At  d,  the  edges 
of  the  strata  are  curved  considerably,  obviously  in  consequence  of 
the  granite  in  their  vicinity. 
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(30)    Granite  VeiiiB  in  Gneiss;  Palmer's  Island ;  N.     Bedford  Harbor. 

In  No.  31,  a  vein  of  granite  about  six  inches  wide,  is  intersected 
by  another  a  foot  wide.  The  strata  of  gneiss  on  one  side  of  the 
last  mentioned  vein  haye  also  been  moved  laterally  about  four  inch- 
es ;  so  that  the  seams  do  not  correspond  on  opposite  sides.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  an  error  in  the  sketch,  that  it  does  not 
show  a  similar  slide  in  the  vein  that  has  been  intersectod :  though  I 
have  no  rcccollection  on  the  subject.  The  basset  edges  of  the  strata 
are  here  represented. 


(31)     Granite  Veins  in  Gneiss ;  Fair  Haven. 

No.  32  is  a  nearly  perpendicular  section,  running  nearly  north  and 
south  across  the  strata  of  gneiss,  and  showing  an  irregular  branch- 
ing rein.     The  principal  vein  is  two  feet  wide,  the  branch  about  one 
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foot.  It  n-ill  be  seen  (hnt  the  general  dip  of  ibe  atnita  is  35^  ind 
thai  this  is  increased  lo  40°  on  the  lower  side  of  th».  vein.  Tfaii  ii 
one  of  those  cases  which  would  be  apppealed  to  in  proof  that  Teini 
were  filled  from  above.  The  disturbance  of  the  atraia,  howenr, 
proves  that  it  was  not  filled  by  crystalizatioD  iiom  sqaeans  Mlntmn. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  section  coresponds  to  high  water  mark.  Ths 
spot  can  be  well  Hxnmined  only  in  a  boat. 


Granfle  Vein  in  Onein  :  Ptlmera  laluid  N.  Bedfonl  Harbor. 


No.  33  wfts  sketched  from  a  bowlder  of  gneiss  in  the  sotithpanof 
Tolland.  It  is  traversed  by  a  vein  of  granite  a  foot  wide.  The  onlj 
object  is  to  show  the  changre  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  on  difiereni 
sides  of  the  vein. 


(33)     Oruiile  Vein  in  Gneju ;  ToUuid 

For  No.  34,  taken  in  the  northeast  part  of  Williamsburg,  I  an  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Alanaon  Nash,  a,  a,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  vein  of 
granite  in  mica  slate  ;  and  is  only  two  Inches  wide  :  i.  i,  is  a  second 
Vein;  as  is  proved  by  its  cutting   through  a,  a,  and  is  of  the  sunt 
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width  SB  a,  d,  .*  d,d,ia»  third  vein  ;  as  is  proved  by  its  intersecting 
thetwofiiM.  It  i>  six  inches  wide:  e,  e,  is  a  fourth  vein,  two  inches 
wide,  intersecting  J,  d,  longiiudinal'y,  and  distinguished  from  that  by 
Iteingof  a  much  coarser  texture.  This  is  a  very  udusubI  occurence 
one  which  I  have  myself  never  seen  ;  and  we  have  here  also  granite  of 
four  epochs ;  so  that  this  example,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  iis  repre- 
sentation, is  a  very  interesting  one. 


(M)    Onnile  Veins  in  Mica  alate  ;  Williamaburg. 

Id  No.  35  a  large  protruding  mass  of  granite  rises  from  the  soil  at 
the  north  end  of  a  naked  ledge  of  mica  slate,  which  is  two  rods  wide, 
as  represented  on  the  sketch:  From  this  mass  of  granite  an  irregular 
rein  proceeds  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  of  slate,  embrac- 
iag  two  or  three  nearly  insulated  strips  of  mica  slate.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  very  instiuctive  inference  can  be  derived  from  this 
case,  except  that  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  impute  to  deposition 
from  water,  a  mass  of  granite  thus  irregularly  intruded  among  the 
mica  slate.     It  occurs  in  the  west  part  of  Whately. 
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(35)  Granite  Voina  in  Mica  Slate  ;  What^. 

No.  3G  is  situated  near  the  same  spot  It  represents  the  inclined 
surface  of  a  ledge  of  mica  slate,  through  which  a  granite  vein  of  four 
feet  wide  passes.  This  embraces  three  masses  of  mica  slate  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  are  evidently  separated  entirely  from  the  parent 
rock,  except  one  of  them  nearest  the  upper  side  of  the  sketch.  The 
layers  of  the  mica  slate,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  granite  was 
erupted,  are  obviously  considerably  curved,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure. 


(3C)     Granite  Vein  in  Mira  Slate  ;  Whately. 

No.  37  represents  a  nearly  perpendicular  ledge  of  mica  slate  in 
Conway,  very  much  contorted,  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  a,  a,  arc  strata  of  common  mica  slate :  ^,  is  a  stra- 
tum of  amphibolic  mica  slate.  The  whole  surface  exhibited  is  15 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  high.  Through  this  ledge  runs  a  vein 
of  fine  grained  granite  a  foot  wide.  The  object  of  giving  the  sketch 
is  to  show  that  this  vein  has  produced  no  derangement  of  the  mica 
slate  :  for  the  diflbrent  varieties  of  that  rock  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  on  the  difTerent  sides  of  the  vein.  Hence  the  vein  was  intro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the  slate;  and   probably  it 


Phenamena  of  Gftnite  Ve 

was  iiijectLcl  into  an  opi-n  iiasiirt.      H 

imputing  contortions  m  mica  statu 

0  their  erupti  i  furce 


in  the  fiLinity  of  gnn'n 


Granite  Vein  in  Mica  Slate  |  Connaj 


No.  38  was  sketched  only  100  rods  northeast  ofthe  congregation- 
al meeting  house  in  Conway.  It  represents  two  granite  and  several 
quartz  reins,  in  coarse  micaceous  limestone,  a,  a,  appears  to  have 
been  the  oldest  granite  yein,  and  is  a  foot  wide  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  b,  b,  and  20  inches  at  the  other  extremity.  This  is  intersected  by 
another  granite  vein,  b,  h,  and  the  H«o  extremities  are  removed  asunder 
42  inches,  e  is  a  curved  branch  of  this  vein  :  b.  b,  is  from  12  to  16 
nches  wide,  i,  s,  s,  >,  s,  a,  s,  are  quartz  veins,  from  half  an  inch  to  2 
nches  wide,  and  one  of  them  it  will  be  seen,  intersects  both  the  grnn- 
ite  veins ;  and,  therefore,  these  quartz  veins  appear  lo  have  been  of 
posterior  origin  to  both  the  granite  veins,  d,  and  g,  are  niasses  of  mi- 
ca slate,  with  which  rock  the  micaceous  limestone,  (thai  constitutes 
the  dark  part  in  the  sketch,)  is  interlaminated  in  the  vicinity.  The 
direction  of  the  layers  of  slate  in  the  mass  g,  corresponds  with  that 
of  this  rock  generally  in  the  vicinity;  but  in  what  manner  the  mass 
^,  should  have  been  thrown  at  right  angles  to  this  direction  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine.  Il  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  granite  veins 
have  produced  great  disturbance  in  this  spot. 
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is  about  4Q'iiorilierly  ;  but  where  a  granite  vein  of  4  feet  wid*(*.y  ' 
protrudes  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  (iirection,  ibe  strata  of  the  skie 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  vein,  for  the  width  of  8  iochefi,  (a)  are  benl 
so  as  to  stand  pprpt-ndiculsrly  against  the  vein.  On  the  upper  side  . 
of  the  vein,  and  tin  mediately  in  contact  with  it,  the  slate  is  bidden  bjr  ' 
aoil:  bul  it  appears  again  a  few  feet  distant,  iit  c.  This  example  wM 
brought  to  light  by  the  ijuarrymen,  and  as  it  waa  sketched  several 
years  ago,  ere  this  they  may  have  destroyed  all  liacea  ofii. 


H3)     Gra 


;  Gudipn. 


No.  43  represeniB  a  vein  of  granite,  only  1  -8  of  an  inch  ibicb,  \-nr- 
crsing  mlta  slale  in  Conway,  one  mrle  southwest  of  the  congreg*- 
tional  mtieiinsr  house.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  a  bed  :  for.  it  is  \a\it- 
laminated  with  the  alflle  and  conforms  to  its  tortuosities.  It  is 
perhaps  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a  vein  could  have  been  intruded 
between  the  layers  of  tbo  slale,  on  account  of  its  extreme  thinness. 
Perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  layers  of  the 
slate,  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laminae  of  gneiss. 


(43)     Rruiite  VeJD  in  Mirn  Simc  ;  CoDwn;. 

No,  94  was  sketched  near  the  same  spot.  It  represents  the  edge 
of  a  thick  stratum  of  mica  slate,  whose  dip  is  50°  east :  and  whose  la- 
minae correspond  in  dip  to  the  strata  seams.  Among  these  laminae 
and  runninsT  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  are  three  narrow  and  (juite 
irregular  Rranile  veins,  a  seems  to  have  been  injected  from  below, 
and  has  no  apparent  connection  with  h.  which  would  srem  to  bare 
flowed  in  from  above,  i:  is  a  third  very  narrow  vein  only  M  of  an 
inch  wide,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  others. 

I  have  sketched  this  case,  because  it  seems  more  favorable  dun  anf 
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No.  45  occurs  in  Goshen,  not  more  ihuii  a  mile  or  two  from  No. 
42;  and  h  is  aniilogous  to  No.  ii.  It  may  be  seen  two  miles  west 
of  the  village,  on  the  old  road  10  Ciimmington.  on  iho  margin  of  a 
[lond.  I;  represents  a  Sedge  of  mica  slute  a  few  feet  high,  whoso 
strata  dip  from  the  observer,  and  whose  basset  edges  only  appear. 
On  coming  within  30  inches  of  the  mass  of  granite  4,  the  laminae  of 
slate  are  beni  upwards  20°  ;  and  on  the  other  sido  of  the  granite,  c.lhey 
actually  stand  perpendicular  or  even  lean  a  few  degrees  from  the 
granite.  The  width  of  the  protrnding  mass  of  granite,  which  is 
partly  hid  by  the  soil,  is  from  three  to  four  A:el.  Il  is  &0  mmon  to  see 
ismiich  disturb  .i   0  ihe  virinuy 


md  oihi-' 
of  granite  as  this  case  exhibits  : 
disturbance  1 


but  it 


meet  with  ibft 
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(45)    Granite  Vein  ioMfeaShte; 

The  mica  f  late  in  the  northwest  part  of  Norwich  ia  fraqoently  rery 
regular  in  its  stiatification,  dipping  west  80* :  and  thia  is  the  case 
where  No.  46  was  sketched.  A  granite  rein  ibnr  inches  wide  crosses 
the  strata  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 'the  edges  of  the  mica  slate 
show  that  the  layers  on  opposite  ndes  of  the  vein  have  been  mo? ed  a 
few  inches  laterally.  The  distinctness  of  the  stratification  enables  ui» 
to  see  this  change  more  easily  than  is  common. 


(46)    Granite  Vein  in  Mica  Slate  :  Non»-icli. 

Nos.  47  and  48  represents  granite  veins  in  micaceous  limestone  in 
the  west  part  of  Col  rain.  They  are  bowlders  of  about  2  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  veins  only  an  inch  or  two  wide.  The  extremely  ser- 
pentine course  of  these  veins  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
about  them.  For  I  could  not  discover  any  cause  that  makes  them 
thus  serpentizc.  The  limestone  appears  perfectly  homogeneous 
throughout,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  appearance  of  a  laminar, 
slaty,  or  stratified  structure ;  I  mean  so  far  as  these  specimens  are 
concerned. 


1  shaii  not  in  [his  place  deduce  any  general  theoretical  inTerencw 
from  the  feels  respecting  granite  veins  that  hnve  now  been  dotailed. 
In  the  as4iiel,how.'v;!r,  1  miy  risfur  lothcra  again.so  (ar  as  (hey^have 
a  bearing  npon  theory. 

Mineral  Cnatfntt. 

In  everj'  part  of  the  world  granite  is  ihe  repositorv  of  very  many 
of  the  most  perfectly  (rrystnliied  minerals:  an  evidence  thai  its  ma- 
terials mnsl  once  have  hfon  nuiBl  thoroughly  fluid,  either  by  water 
or  heal.  The  number  of  mineral  species  in  the  granite  of  Massachu- 
setts is  not  quite  as  numerous  as  in  one  or  two  other  rocks .  yet  ii  con- 
tains several  of  the  moM  inleresiing  minerals  in  the  Slate 

Sulphale  of  harytn   is  extrciiifly  ubiindani  Jn  it  j  though  ihe 
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prolific  locality,  —  that  in  Hattield,  —  occurs  in  f  ienite,  and  has  been 
described.  A  considerable  part  of  the  matrix  of  galena,  blende,  and 
copper  pyrites,  at  the  Southampton  mine,  consists  of  this  mineral 
The  most  southerly  vein  of  lead  ore  in  Leverett,  also,  abounds  in  it, 
as  the  ganguc  of  the  galena.  And  both  the  metallic  veins  in  that 
place  are  in  granite.  The  baryta  occurs  generally  in  foliated  masses: 
sometimes  in  tabular  crystals.  The  folia  are  sometimes  curved ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Leverett,  the  specimens  are  coarsely  granular.  The 
color  is  uniformly  white. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  r:irc  in  granite :  but  in  the  vein  of  metallic 
ores  above  spoken  of  at  Southampton,  we  find  it  in  distinct  crystals; 
sometimes  of  a  delicate  straw  color.  I  have  observed  there  a  dodec- 
aedeon  composed  of  two  six  sided  pyramids :  a  short  six  sided  prism 
acuminated  by  three  faces  :  also  the  same  with  all  the  solid  angles 
of  the  prism  truncated,  producing  a  trapezoedron.  This  mineral 
more  frequently  is  laminated. 

The  situation  of  the  argentine  in  West  Hampton,  partly  in  the  mi- 
ca slate  and  partly  in  the  granite,  renders  it  proper  to  speak  of  it  as 
belonging  to  either  rock :  but  under  micaceous  limestone  I  have  gives 
a  full  description  of  its  geological  position,  and  its  mineralogical 
characters  correspond  so  well  with  those  that  are  given  in  the  books, 
that  nothing  more  need  bef  added.  The  locality  cannot  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  if  ever,  be  exhausted  ;  unless  it  should  be  visited  by  some 
of  those  insutiable  collectors,  who  carry  away  specimens  by  the  ton. 
(Nos.  1490,  U';i.) 

This  same  mineral  has  been  faund  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine. 

At  the  most  northerly  vein  of  galena  and  pryritous  copper  in  Lev- 
erett, I  have  found  a  few  spi'cimens  of  crystalized   brown  spar. 

In  Billerica  and  Stow,  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  by  Profes- 
sor Webster  in  very  coarse  irranile  :  Also  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  iu 
the  same  rock  in  Lancaster,  in  connexion  with  spodumene. 

At  the  Southampton  lead  mine,  green  and  purple  fluate  of  lime  has 
been  found,  but  not  in  large  qnantities  :  though  should  this  mine  ever 
be  wrought  extensively,  there*  c;-n  i»t-  little  doubt  that  abundance  of  it 
will  be  brought  to  light. 

At  th^  same  place  we  meet  with  crystalized  limpid  quartz  in  great 
abundance.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  penetrated  throughout  by  a  yel- 
low colouring  matter,  so  us  to  form  genuine  yellow  quartz.  Radiated 
quartz  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  gangue  of  the  lead  and  copper 
ores,  in  the  several  veins  of  these  metals  that  have  been  described  as 
existing  in  Himpshire  county,   in  the  first  part  of  this  report      In 
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Chester,  the  quartz  in  this  rock  is  sometimes  rose  red.  In  Goshen 
its  crystals  are  sometimes  of  an  extremely  delicate  smoke  color  ;  and 
in  Williamsburgh,  this  variety  occurs  uncrystalized  in  large  quanti- 
ty, about  two  miles  west  of  the  meeting-house.  In  Bristol,  Rhode  Is- 
land, occur  fine  specimens  of  amethyst;  which  are  said  to  proceed 
from  the  granite  of  Mount  Hope.  This  locality  a  few  years  since 
promised  something  for  the  lapidary. 

At  the  Southampton  lead  mine  pseudcmorphcus  quartz  is  some- 
times met  with.  But  the  most  interesting  locality  is  in  the  galena  vein 
near  the  agentine  locality,  in  West  Hampton.  The  pseudomorphous 
crystals  are  very  perfect,  and  have  the  form  of  hog  tooth  spar,  and  of 
cubic  fluate  of  lime.  These  crystals  are  hollow,  and  generally  are 
drusy  without  and  within.  It  is  now,  however,  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain specimens,  especially  of  the  variety,  that  has  assumed  the  form 
of  fluorspar.    (Nos.   1501,1502.) 

In  Conway  I  observed  that  some  of  the  quartz  in  coarse  granite 
was  highly   fetid.     The  same  is  found  in  Chester. 

A  mineral  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  Southampton  lead  mine,  which 
appears  to  be  hornstone.    (No.   1502.) 

Finite,  according  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  has  been  found  in  granite 
on  George  Hill  in  Lancaster,  and  of  fine  quality. 

In  the  20th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I  have 
described  a  specimen  of  limpid  topaz  in  granite,  found  upon  the 
White  Hills  in  New  Hampshire.  In  Haddam,  Ct.  it  is  well  known, 
occurs  the  chrysoberyl  in  the  same  rock. 

Spodumene  abounds  in  our  granite.  Goshen  is  its  most  abundant 
locality.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  it  occurs  on  the  road 
to  Ashfield  ;  and  also  about  three  miles  northeast  of  the  center  of  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Plainfield,  at  a  locality  long  celebrated  for 
furnishing  several  interesting  minerals.  It  is  found  likewise  in  Ches- 
terfield, Norwich,  and  Chester.  In  all  these  places  its  characters  are 
similar.  It  occurs  in  prismatic  masses  whose  crystalline  form  can- 
not be  determined.  These  masses  are  sometimes  four  or  five  inches 
across,  and  sometimes  of  great  length.  Dr.  Dwight  of  Cummington 
showed  me  a  specimen  from  Chesterfield,  containing  a  prism  21  inch- 
es long,  yet  broken  off  at  both  ends.  These  larger  masses  are  com- 
monly of  a  white  or  gray  color,  and  resemble  feldspar.  But  the  smal- 
ler specimens  are  frequently  of  a  delicate  green  color,  resembling  ve- 
ry much  the  spodumene  from  the  north  part  of  Europe.  A  few  spec- 
imens I  have  noticed  of  a  light  rose  color.  (Nos.    1504  to  1507) 
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This  mineral  occurs  also  in  Sterling  in  a  granite  rock.  This 
spodumene  has  more  of  a  pearly  aspect  than  that  in  the  w|steni  pan 
of  the  State  ;  as  the  specimens  in  the  collection  will  show.  It  is  also 
of  a  more  milkj*^  white  color.  (No.  1508) 

Dr.  Emmons  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  large  cleaveable  variety"  of 
lepidolite  occurs  in  Goshen.  Probably  he  refers  to  the  mineral  that 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  rose  mica. 

The  varieties  of  mica  in  our  granite  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
The  rose  red  just  referred  to,  has  been  found  only  I  believe  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Goshen,  where  it  sometimes  occurs  in  oUiqoe 
rhombic  prisms;  which  is  its  primary  form.  In  the  same  place,  also, 
and  likewise  in  the  northwest  part  of  Chesterfield,  at  the  tourmaline 
locality,  a  delicate  yellow  mica  of  various  shades  is  found  under  the 
same  form:  and  still  more  frequently,  a  transparent  or  silver  col- 
ored variety.  But  the  most  remarkable  locality  of  crystalized 
mica  is  in  Ackworth  New  Hampshire:  where  are  found  finer  speci- 
mens, associated  with  beryls  and  rose  quartz,  than  at  any  -other  spot 
in  this  country.  The  crystals  are  distinct  six  sided  tables^disseminat- 
ed  through  gray  quartz,  and  attached  to  fine  grained  feldspar.  They 
vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  an  inch  and  a  halfl  I  have 
some  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  this  locality  may  not  prove  very 
prolific. 

Prismatic  mica  is  found  in  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  Norwich,  and 
Leverctt.  But  the  specimens  which  I  found  in  Russell  are  the  best 
(Nos.  1512  to  1514  )  The  general  color  of  the  prisms  is  light  smoke 
gray :  but  we  sometimes  see  in  them  distinct  strips,  penetrating  deep 
into  the  specimen,  of  a  very  dark  bronze  color  ;  appearing  black  in- 
deed, except  in  very  thin  plates. 

Plumose  mica  {Mica  fihreux,  Beudant,)  is  quite  common  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  several  places  west  and  northwest  of  the  village.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  between  the  arrangement  ofits 
lamellae  and  those  of  a  feather:  which  indeed  is  often  quite  striking. 

The  granite  of  Massachusetts  contains  almost  every  variety  of  the 
schorl  family  that  has  been  found  on  the  globe.  Common  black  schorl 
is  most  abundant.  In  Chesterfield  and  Goshen  its  crystals  are  some- 
times large,  but  generally  quite  imperfect.  In  Norwich  its  crystals 
are  terminated  by  pyramids.  In  Wostford,  also,  I  met  with  it  in  small 
very  short  acuminated  crystals.  (No.    1547) 

Of  the  tourmalines  we  have  every  variety,  except  perhaps  the  yel- 
low and  the  white.     Indicolite  occurs  at  the  greatest  number  of  lo- 
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calities.  In  Chester  it  is  found  in  large  crystals :  also  in  connection 
with  the  green  and  red  varieties  in  the  northwest  part  of  GK>8hen,  as- 
sociated  with  several  other  minerals. 

The  most  noted  locality  of  green  and  red  tourmalines  is  in  Ches- 
terfield, on  land  of  Mr.  Clark.  They  are  contained  in  an  enormous 
vein'of  granite  in  mica  slate,  which  corresponds  nearly  in  direction  with 
the  layers  of  the  slate.  This  granite  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  veini 
varying  in  width  from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  of  smoky  quartz  and 
silicious  feldspar :  or  rather,  the  quartz  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
vein,  and  the  feldspar  lies  on  each  side  of  the  quartz :  the  green  red 
and  blue  tourmalines,  with  schorl  and  sometimes  beryl,  passing 
through  the  feldspar  and  the  quartz.  This  cross  vein  haa  been  laid 
open  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  by  blasting ;  and  it  is  really,  in  the 
eye  of  a  mineralogist,  a  splendid  object.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  prospect  that  it  will  soon  be  exhausted ;  although  I  doubt  wheth- 
er as  fine  specimens  are  now  obtained  from  it  as  formerly. 

The  crystals  of  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite  at  this  locality  oc- 
eur  in  rounded  prisms,  deeply  striated  longitudinally.  They  have 
been  found  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  generally  they  are  much  less,  and 
the  red  are  rarely  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  :  sometimes  they 
exhibit  triedral  summits.  It  is  very  common  for  the  rubellite  to  be 
enclosed  in  the  green  crystals,  and  sometimes  a  thin  layer  of  talc  in- 
tervenes between  the  inner  and  the  outer  crystals.  Col.  Gibbs  found 
three  of  the  red  crystals  in  on(^  instance  aggregated  together,  and  en- 
closed by  one  of  green.  The  green  crystals  also  sometimes  embrace 
indicolite,  and  sometimes  indicolite  encloses  the  green  tourmaline,  as 
may  bes  een  by  the  specimens  Nop.  152 1  1522  *  1524.  The  green  tour* 
malines  as  well  as  the  rubellite  are  sometimes  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other ;  especially  when  they  are  contained  in  the  quartz.  In  some 
instances  I  have  met  with  marks  of  rather  singular  disturbances 
which  took  place  while  the  green  tourmaline  was  crystalizing  in  the 
quartz.  The  quartz  is  fissured  into  somewhat  parallel  laminae,  and 
together  with  portions  of  the  crystal,  has  been  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
etkellon  movement,  while  in  some  places  it  has  been  so  compressd  as 
almost  to  disappear.  This  last  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  disturbance  took  place  before  the  crystal ization  was  completed. 
7be  following  sketch  is  intended  to  represent  this  phenomenon. 

64 


The  colors  of  the  lournialines  in  Chfstertield  are  pretty  uailonn^ 
but  in  Goshen  they  vnry  exceedingly.  The  rubellile  is  rarely  met 
with  there  ;  but  (he  indicoljie  is  abundant ;  and  this  passes  bynnmei- 
ous  gradations  inio  green  lourmalines.  Of  seme  specimens,  indeed, 
il  is  dilJicult  to  say  whether  they  should  be  regarded  as  blue  or  green. 
There  also  we  meet  tvith  a  yellowish  green  lonnnaline,  (No.  ) 

which  is  associated  with  apodumene,     Someiiines  also    I  have  i 

irly  brown  and  even  approaching  to  white.  Al  Che* 
icrlield  the  green  variety  is  opaque  ;  but  some  of  its  crystals  at  Goshen, 
penetrating  mica,  are  trtinslui:ent. 

All  the  common  varieties  of  feldspar  are  of  course  abundant  in  oat 
granite.  Its  ordinary  color  is  white.  But  in  Leveretl  it  is  blne;and 
r)f\en  the  folia  are  six  or  eight  inches  across.  In  Goshen  I  have  met 
with  it  slightly  green.  The  siliceous  feldspar,  or  Cleavelandile,  iafottnd 
»  already  noticed,  at  Chesierfield,  where  il  is  commonly  foliated,  bal 
sometimescoarsely  granular.  At  GosheD  the  same  vitrieiies  occur 
that  which  is  granular  exceedingly  resembles  sacharine  limestone,  la 
Narwicb  it  is  found  foliated  and  of  a  light  blue  color.  At  the  olhet 
localities  it  is  always  white,  Mr.  Andrews,  precepior  of  New  Salem 
Academy,  finds  il  in  foliated  msEEes  in  that  town  of  the  same  color. 
It  is  found  also  at  Chester  ( Nos,    1 535  to  1 536. 

Beryls  are  frequently  met  with  in  our  granite:  though  in  g«itenl 
they  are  not  very  delicate.  Perliaps  the  rnost  so  Is  a  limped  beryL 
occuring  in  Goshen  along  with  spodamene.  &c.  It  is  rarely  distioc- 
ly  crystatized  and  is  full  of  fissures.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  light  rose 
color.  (Nos,  1525  to  1528  )  In  Norwich  and  Chesterfield  beryls  u* 
sometimes  found  of  a  great  aiie ,  —  at  the  latter  place  a  foot  io  d 
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eter :  but  such  crystals  are  irregular  and  devoid  of  beauty.  In  Wil- 
liamsburgh  they  sometimes  occur  smaller,  but  more  valuable.  F  rem 
Pelham  I  have  a  specimen  of  a  greenish  yellow  beryl,  of  considera- 
ble beauty :  they  are  said  also  to  have  been  foun  d  in  Worthington  • 
and  Dr.  Marshall  showed  me  a  fine  crystal  1 1-2  inch  diameter,  found 
in  the  granite  of  Fitchburg.  In  Stow,  also,  this  mineral  has  been 
found  in  granite. 

It  has  been  stated  that  iolite  is  found  in  the  granite  of  Ooshen  :  but 
I  have  never  met  with  it. 

Garnet  is  less  abundant  in  our  granite  than  in  several  of  the  older 
stratified  rocks.  Generally  where  it  does  occur,  it  is  in  quite  small 
crystals  ;  but  it  is  commonly  the  precious  garnet.  In  Bedford  it  is 
said  to  be  found  in  large  and  sometimes  perfect  t  rapezoidal  crystals. 

If  No.  1529.  do  not  belong  to  the  zeolite  family  of  minerals,  I 
cannot  tell  where  to  refer  it.  I  mean  the  radiated  mineral  upon  fine 
granite  from  Goshen. 

I  believe  that  all  the  veins  marked  on  the  geological  map,  as  ^  well 
as  on  Plate  XVII,  as  lead  veins,  in  Hampshire  County  and  the  south 
part  of  Franklin,  are  either  entirely  contained  in  granite,  or  pass 
from  that  rock  into  mica  slate.  Hence  the  minerals  which  they  con- 
tain may  properly  be  described  in  this  place. 

The  gangue  of  the  most  southerly  vein  in  Leverett  is  sulphate  of 
baryta  and  quartz.  It  is  only  a  foot  or  two  in  width,  and  is  entirely 
in  granite.  It  contains  galena  only.  The  most  northerly  vein  in 
that  town  is  several  feet  wide,  and  is  mostly  in  mica  slate.  It 
contains  galena  and  pyritous  copper  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 

The  vein  in  Southampton,  to  which  I  have  often  referred,  and  which 
has  been  explored  farther  than  any  other  in  the  State,  traverses  gran-^ 
ite  and  mica  slate  ;  and  the  gangue  is  mostly  quartz  with  sulphate  of 
bar3rta  occasionally.  Its  extent  and  situation  have,  however,  been  al- 
ready giv.?n  in  the  first  part  of  my  report  with  sufiUcient  minuteness. 
Galena  is  the  principal  ore.  Blende,  however,  is  frequent,  as  well  as 
pyritous  copper.  Here  also  have  been  found  the  carbonate,  molybdate, 
sulphate,  phosphate,  and  murio- carbonate  of  lead;  the  blue  and 
green  carbonate  of  copper  and  vitreous  black  oxide  of  iron.  Here 
also  we  find  sulphuret  of  iron  in  small  oxtahedra,  truncated  on  all 
their  angles.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is  found  in  tabular  prisms 
with  bevelme;)ts :  also  in  six  sided  prisms  with  four  sided  acumin-  - 
ations:  also  in  triangular  dodecliedra  with  their  apices  deeply  trunca- 
cmted.     The  murio-carbonate  of  lead  is  in  light  green  groups  of  cubic 
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erystals  terminated  by  tetraedral  pyramids.  The  sulphate  of  lead  oc- 
curs in  small  plates  on  the  galena.  The  |[>hosphate  of  lead  exists  in 
spherical  light  green  niasse;^. 

The  vein  in  the  south  part  of  Southampton  is  said  to  have  a  gangue 
of  quartz  containing  galena,  and  to  be  not  more  than  a  foot  wide.  I 
have  not  visited  it. 

About  a  mile  northeasterly  from  the  adit  in  Southampton,  a  vein  of 

quartz,  mostly  radiated,  several  feet  wide,  traverses  mica  slate  chiefly. 

and   contains  blende  and  galena ;  the  former  in  much  the  greatest 

quantity.     The  blende  here,  as  well  at  all  the  veins  in  the  vicinity,  is 

foliated,  rarely  in  distinct  crystals,  and  of  a  honey  yellow  color. 

The  vein  in  West  Hampton,  near  the  locality  of  argentine,  is  very 
large,  at  least  10  feet  wide;  though  I  could  not  ascertain  its  true  width. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  radiated  and  cr}*stalized  quartz,  surround- 
ing small  masses  of  some  other  rock,  probably  mica  slate,  the  whole 
mass  having  a  brecciated  appearance.  Galena,  the  only  ore  that  has 
been  found  here,  is  very  sparingly  disseminated.  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain whether  this  vein  is  in  granite  or  mica  &iale;  both  of  which  rocks 
occur  in  the  vicinity. 

The  veins  in  Williamsbnrgh,  accorduig  to  Mr  Nash,  occur  in 
granite  and  mica  slate,  and  the  gangue  is  quartz.  Only  one  of  them, 
however,has  been  discovered  in  the  rock,thcir  existence  being  inferred 
from  the  loose  blocks  strewed  over  the  surface.  In  at  least  one  of 
these  veins,  the  oxide  of  mangenese  occurs,  along  with  galena.  Py- 
ritous  copper  exists  there  also,  in  small  quantity :  and  I  found  foliated 
blende.  This  ore  appears  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  oflen  the  cavity  that  contained  it,  is  filled  with  a  dull  red 
powder  whose  true  nature  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  Mr.  Nash  has  stated  in  the  12th  vol- 
ume of  the  American  Journal  of  Science ! 

The  three  veins  in  Whately  have  all  a  gangue  of  quartz,  generally 
radiated.  The  most  easterly  one,  according  to  Mr.  Nash,  contains 
oxide  of  manganese  as  well  as  galena.  The  most  northerly  one  is 
six  feet  wide  and  lies  chiefly  in  granite.  It  contains  blende  as  well 
as  galena.  The  two  other  veins  described  by  Mr.  Nash  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  find. 

According  to  the  Messrs.  Danus,  muriate  of  copper  has  been  found 
in  a  rolled  mass  of  granite  in  Woburn. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  specular  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  Mendon« 
and  in  Cumberland,  R.  Island,  in  granite. 
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In  the  16th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  I  have 
given  a  very  particular  account  of  the  single  crystal  of  the  oxide  of 
tin,  which  I  found  several  years  ago,  at  the  well  known  locality  of 
several  interesting  minerals  in  the  northwest  part  of  Goshen.  Its 
form,  if  I  did  not  mistake  it,  was  an  octahedron  with  a  square  base : 
though  the  measurements  of  several  of  the  angles  did  not  coincide 
with  those  given  in  the  books.  But  as  to  its  being  genuine  oxide  of 
tin,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  especially  since  the  discovery  in  Europe 
of  this  same  substance  in  a  specimen  sent  from  Chesterfield,  Mass.  as 
mentioned  in  Mohs  Mineralogy.* 

Mr.  Nuttall  suggests  with  a  doubt,  that  the  phosphate  of  manga- 
neae  exists  in  Sterling,  in  connection  with  spodumcne.  The  same 
mineral,  whatever  it  be,  is  found  in  Goshen  with  the  spodumene. 

Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  has  been  found  in  granite  in  New 
Bedford  and  Fitchburg. 

The  only  remaining  mineral  to  be  noticed  in  the  granite  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  columbite  at  Chesterfield.  It  \vas  discovered  at  the 
tourmaline  locality  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  in  right  rectangular  prisms 
with  several  modifications.  The  same  gentleman  found  this  rare 
mineral  in  two  places  in  Goshen,  imbedded  in  spodumene. 

Theoretical   Considerations. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  decided  opinion,  that  if  an  igneous 
origin  be  assigned  to  the  trap  rocks,  as  is  now  done  almost  univer- 
sally, a  similar  origin  cannot  be  denied  to  granite.  There  is  not  in- 
deed, so  great  a  resemblance  in  appearance,  between  granite  and  re- 
cent lavas,  as  between  these  and  the  trap  rocks  :  nor  does  granite  oc- 
cur in  columnar  masses.  But  except  in  these  two  respects,  the  same 
arguments  which  prove  the  igneous  origin  of  the  traps,  equally  apply 
and  sometimes  I  think  with  more  force,  in  proof  of  the  original  ig- 
neous fluidity  and  protrusion  of  granite.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
are  one  or  two  additional  arguments  in  the  case  of  granite.  I  shall 
nowhriefly  present  these  arguments  as  they  apply  to  the  granite  of 
Massachusetts. 

1.  I  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  from  the  inclined  position  of 
the  older  stratified  rocks.  The  stratified  and  slaty  structure  of  these 
rocks  is  conclusive  evidence  that  water  was  the  medium  of  their  orig- 
inal deposition.     But  if  deposited  in  water,  their  laminsB  could  not  at 
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first  have  vatied  much  from  a  horizoDtal  posilion  :  for  We  know  of 
no  examples  in  which  depaeitions  take  place  in  water.  wlier«  tlie  sat- 
face  is  inclined  more  than  a  Tew  degrees,  cxeejit  perhaps  in  thost 
limited  eases,  where  lufaceous  masses  are  deposited  from  water  charg- 
ed with  lime  or  sileit.  Howin  g  dowo  inclined  planes.  But  the  older 
stratified  rocks  aru  for  the  moRt  part  highly  inclined,  often  vertical  in- 
deed, as  the  accompanying  Sections  will  show.  They  tnuat,  ihert 
fore,  liftve  been  cleiated  siibsequenlly  lo  their  deposition,  And  wfwo 
we  (ind  that  a  large  proporiiun  of  the  organic  remniiis  in  ih*  weot- 
dary  rocks  are  of  murine  origin,  can  we  doubt  ibalexisiingcontinenli 
once  fornied  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  1  This  opinion  must  notr  b« 
regarded  na  an  established  principle  in  ^reology.  Bui  by  whm  pownr 
was  this  elevation  DccompUshed  t  That  il  was  volcanic,  in  the  aenn 
in  which  thai  term  is  now  generally  employed.  1  vt-ry  much  doubt 
because  it  aeenis  to  have  acted  along;  extended  lines,  and  not  (ratot 
center  or  centers.  An  hypothesis  as  lo  its  nature,  I  shall  suggest  ie 
another  place.  Bui  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  slratifipd  roelts  eouU 
have  been  elevated  as  we  find  them. 'without  admiitiogf  two  condiliou 
First,  that  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  must  have  been  comparaitirlf 
thin,  in  order  to  give  way  lo  any  iniernul  force  ihnl  we  can  imaglM 
might  act  upon  it :  Secondly,  ihal  a  molten  mass  must  have  en 
beneath  this  crust,  so  that  when  it  was  elevated  in  any  particular  part 
and  depressed  in  others,  the  fluid  nucleus  might  have  readily  confer 
med  to  the  siimosilies  of  its  inferior  surface.  Where,  for  instance.  ■ 
long  mountain  ridge  was  lilted  up,  if  no  such  (iised  matter  were  lot- 
ced  up  underneath  il  to  occupy  the  cavity  thus  produced,  it  is  diflicuk 
to  conceive  how  it  could  be  sustained  through  a  lapse  of  cenlurid 
Nay.  il  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  such  an  enormous  weight  couU 
have  been  li^ed  up  thousands  of  feel,  if  such  a  molten  mass  bad  iKil 
been  pressing  against  it  beneath  with  considerable  force,  and  thiK 
lending  assistance  to  any  lateral  agency  that  might  have  been  in  i 
ration.  Now  if  granite  were  not  this  fused  plaslic  mass,  we  shiU 
search  in  vnin  among  the  rocks  to  find  one  that  could  have  been  in 
such  a  state:  for  the  trap  rocks  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
swer  the  conditions  of  this  case  ;  and  they  are,  moreover. usually  a: 
cialed  with  the  newer  stratified  rocks,  But  granite  corresponds  both 
in  its  nature  and  position  with  such  a  supposition  And  if  we 
elude  the  agency  of  granite.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  accouitt  for  ifc* 
elevation  of  the  strata  which  all  admit  has  taken  place. 

2.  iinfir  tht  ignet>u>  origin  of  graxUe  from  tk»  manner  in  wAiiiif 
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ii  inlradtd  among  ihr  stratififd  Tocks.  This  Hrguniepi  is  far  more 
siiiking  in  ihe  case  of  gmnile  than  in  ilmt  <if  greenstone.  For  k  is 
hardly  possible  [o  conceive  of  any  anomaly  of  posilioD  which  ihe  for- 
m«T  rock  has  noi  assimed  in  relation  to  the  slraiifiei!  onea.  [ts  veins 
are  ol  every  aiae  and  shape,  and  they  run  in  all  direi:tions  through 
Ihe  Ell  perineum  bent  strata;  and  similar  irregularities  exist  in  its 
larger  and  less  ramified  masses.  True,  ihey  are  rarely  superincum- 
bent upon  the  siraiiticd  rocks ;  and  hence  some  haru  inferred  that 
they  could  not  have  been  erupted  like  trap  and  lava,  which  often 
spread  over  the  surface  to  a  great  esient.  There  is,  however,  one  con- 
sideietion,  —  to  waive  all  others,  —  whit^b  il  seems  to  me  obviates 
this  difficulty.  We  have  abundant  evidence  thai  the  surfnceof  the 
earth  has  sufTercd  polverful  abrasion  in  past  ages ;  and  since  granite  is 
confeasedly  older  than  the  traps,  it  must  have  suffered  most  from  this 
cause.  Now  who  can  tell  hut  granite  did  once  exist  in  overlying 
masses,  and  (hat  (hose  have  been  mostly  woru  away,  aud  their  re- 
mains entombed  in  the  later  rocks  which  so  abound  in  nodules  of 
granite?  If  existing  causes  operate  long  enough,  the  overlying  nas- 
ses  of  trap,  now  so  common  in  various  places,  must  be  thus  swept 
away,  and  its  veins  and  protruding  masses  alone  remain. 

This  argument,  however,  cannot  be  fell  in  all  its  force  wilhotit 
coTtnecting  it  with  another  circumstance  which  forms  my  next  argu- 
ment. 

3,  I  infer  the  ignlous  origin  of  granite  from  Ihe  mechanieal  ffftcU 
which  it  appears  to  haet  extrtfd  upon  the  sirati/ied  roekt  in  iU  iMMS- 
Moia  vieinity. 

To  illuatrBte  these  eflecis  is  a  principal  object  which  I  have  bad  in 
view  in  giving  so  many  sketches  of  veins  and  protruding  masses  of 
granite.  Most  of  these  cases  seem  to  me  loially  inexplicable  on  any 
Other  supposition  than  that  of  the  protrusion  of  ihe  granite  while  in  v 
Quid  or  eemi-liuid  state.  But  afler  all,  such  sketches  convey  only  a 
mperfect  conception  of  the  actual  marks  of  disturbance,  which 
the  Blralilied  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  granite  exhibit.  Their  dip  and 
direction  are  changed  in  every  possible  manner.and  larger  or  smiUei 
s  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  partially  or  entirely  separated  from 
the  parent  rock,  and  more  or  less  enveloped  in  the  granite,  which  ia 
anited  to  them  chemically.  If  any  candid  man  will  go  into  the 
Kwrosof  Wiliiamsburgh,  Wholely,  Conway.  Chesterfield,  Gusheo, 
West  Hampton,  Norwich,  Chester.  Granville,  or  many  others  that  4 
ought  be  aimed,  and  csrefully  examine  the  irregularities  which  tha 
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mica  slate  there  exhibits,  in  many  places,  where  granite  is  in  the  ri- 
cinity,  and  still  maintain  that  the  granite  was  deposited  from  aqneons 
solution,  his  mind  must  judge  very  differently  from  miiie  of  gaologi- 
eal  evidence.  When  I  began  geological  investigadont  many  yeut 
ago,  my  prejudices  were  in  &vot  of  the  Neptunian  theory.  Bui  an 
examination  of  such  localities  as  I  have  above  referred  to,  showed  me 
at  once  that  I  must  change  sides,  or  abandon  the  mountains  and  stiidy 
the  subject  only  in  the  cabinet.  In  Massachusetts  the  mechanical  ii- 
iiuence  of  granite  upon  the  neighboring  rocks  is  a  hundred  tiiMi 
more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  greenstone;  nor  can  I  coBceivebow 
any  effects  of  this  kind  could  have  resulted  from  the  dBpesifioa  of 
granite  from  aqueous  solution.  But  they  would  be  the  natoal  re- 
sults of  the  protrusion  of  the  granite  in  a  melted  state. 

It  ought  however  to  be  understood,  that  ia  Vety  many  places,  where 
the  granite  and  the  straified  rocks  are  in  contact,  no  evidence  of  the  op- 
eration of  a  disturbing  force  appears,  except  the  general  endcacs  re- 
sulting from  the  inclined  position  of  the  strata.  I  mean  that  such  casei 
of  disturbance  as  I  have  described  and  sketched,  are  not  common.  I 
explain  this  in  consistency  with  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  by  sev- 
eral considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, thit 
originally  many  of  the  masses  of  granite  that  now  appear  at  the  sor- 
face,  were  not  protruded  through  the  slate;  being  corered  by  thoee 
strata  which  have  been  subsequently  worn  away.  In  such  case,  al- 
most the  only  effect  which  we  should  expect  to  find  from  the  forcing 
upwards  of  tKe  granite,  would  be  the  regular  and  nearly  uniform  ele- 
vation of  the  strata ;  since  if  thoy  were  of  nearly  equal  thickness  and 
strength  throughout,  the  molten  mass  beneath  would  press  almost 
equally  against  their  entire  under  surface.  In  the  second  place, tnch 
a  molten  mass  would  soften  and  partially  fuse  the  strata  for  a  consid- 
erable thickness  above  it;  and,  therefore,  it  might  send  Feins  throogh 
the  rock  thus  rendered  plastic,  without  leaving  marks  of  mechanical 
pressure  and  disturbance.  In  the  third  place,  such  molten  matter 
would  fill  all  the  fissures  and  cavities  previously  existing  in  the  strat- 
ified rocks  without  producing  disturbance. 

These  causes,  it  seems  lo  mc,  to  suggest  no  others,  are  sufilcient  to 
show  why  we  do  not  ahvuys  find  evidence  of  any  peculiar  disturbance 
in  the  strata  in  contact  with  granite.  But  if  these  strata  were  not  of 
equal  strength  or  thickness  throughout,  or  if  one  part  of  them  was  less 
softened  by  heat  than  the  other  parts,  then  we  should  expect  protni- 
sions  of  granite  to  be  the  result, with  traces  of  mechanical  violence;  and 
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atich  probably  are  the  cases  which  I  have  sketched.  Thus  the  anom- 
alous as  well  as  the  usual  modes  in  which  granite  occurs,  are  explica- 
te on  this  theory  :  whereas  the  Neptunian,  even  if  he  can  show  how 
granite,  as  it  usually  occurs,  might  have  resuhed  from  chemical  solu- 
tion in  water,  cannot  by  the  aqeous  theory,  explain  the  anomalies  that 
have  been  described. 

4.  I  infer  the  igneous  or  lgi7i  of  granite  from  its  chemical  effects 
%pon  ike  surrounding  strata. 

These  effects,  so  far  as  I  noticed  them  in  the  region  I  have  under- 
taken to  describe,  have  been  detailed  in  various  parts  of  this  report; 
and  tbarefore  I  need  only  refei  to  them  in  a  summary  manner. 

The  conversion  of  greywacke  slate  into  flinty  slate,  and  of  certain 
ferruginous  portions  of  it  into  jasper,  as  well  as  the  induration  of  the 
limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite  in  Newport  R.  Island,  arc 
Qndoabtedly  the  most  striking  efiects  of  this  kind  in  the  region  under 
consideration.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  hypothesis  to  accoilnt 
for  these  changes  which  is  not  perfectly  absurd.  Surely  no  one  can 
think  of  explaining  such  facts  by  any  probable  operation  of  an  aqueous 
agency.  And  if  an  igneous  agency,  sufHcientto  fuse  the  graywacke 
and  the  limestone  be  admitted,  it  must  have  been  sufficient  also  to  fuse 
the  granite. 

The  argument  which  I  have  drawn  from  the  existence  of  apparent- 
ly semi-fused  nodules  of  the  schistose  rocks  in  sienite,  in  favor  of  the 
igneous  origin  of  that  rock,  will  apply  also  to  genuine  granite  on  two 
grounds.  1.  Sienite  is  only  a  variety  of  granite;  thetwo  rocks  being 
connected  in  the  same  continuous  mass,even  in  the  very  locality  where 
the  conglomerated  sienite  occurs.  And  I  cannot  conceive  how  one 
part  should  have  ha4  an  igneous  and  the  other  an  aqueous  origin.  2* 
Similar  rounded  nodules  do  occur,  though  less  numerously,in  granite- 
(No.  1486.) 

I  have  often  noticed  an  appearance  on  the  surface  of  granite  in  con- 
tact with  mica  slate,  which  I  have  not  seen  described ;  but  which 
seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  this  question.  The  surface  of  the 
granite  has  a  striated  appearance ;  as  if,  when  in  a  plastic  slate  it  had 
been  crowded  against  the  slate  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  urged 
upwards.  Usually  a  layer  of  quartz  envelopes  the  granite,  and  this 
is  oflen  of  a  bluish  or  muddy  aspect,  as  if  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
slate  had  penetrated  it.  These  effects,  partly  chemical  and  partly 
mechanical,  are  easily  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  granita 
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was  protruded  in  a  melted  state  through  the  slate,  and  therefere  lends 
some  support  to  that  theory. 

Along  the  western  border  of  the  Connecticat  valleyythe  lower  heds 
of  new  red  sandstone  in  some  places  haye  inpartlost  their  red  color  so 
as  to  become  spotted.  In  the  adit,  for  example,  at  the  Soathamiiloa 
lead  mine  the  rock  has  become  gray  throughout  (No.  167.)  Here 
we  know  that  a  large  mass  of  granite  exists  within  a  few  feel  of  the 
sandstone.  Now  I  have  shown  under  greenstone,  thai  joil  aiieh  a 
change  of  color  results  in  this  same  rock,  from  a  contact  with  green- 
stone :  and  scarcely  no  one  now  doubts  that  the  heat  of  the  gieen- 
stone  was  the  cause.  Why  then  should  it  be  doubted  in  the  case  o^ 
granite? 

5.  /  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  from  its  effstalline  Bifne- 
ture,  and  the  numerovs  crystalizations  of  oikor  fuhftaneoo  ikmi  k&m 
taken  place  in  it. 

These  same  facts  I  am  aware  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the 
aqueous  origin  of  gianite :  for  since  the  products  of  volcanoes  an 
rarely  crystalline,  and  many  splendid  crystalizationa  have  taken  place 
from  solution  in  water,  it  has  been  thought  most  reasonable  to  sop* 
pose  such  was  the  origin  of  granite.  But  when  haa  the  chenuit 
been  able  from  aqueous  solution  to  obtain  a  solid  crystalline  mas  of 
three  or  four  distinct  substances  at  the  same  time  ?  I  beKeie 
never.  They  ahvaya  crystalize  in  succession.  And  the  difficulty 
is  increased  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  numerous  simple  min- 
erals that  are  found  crystalized  and  enveloped  in  the  granite;  each 
of  the  substances  appearing  as  if  they  struggled  with  one  another  for 
a  place  at  the  moment  of  deposition. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fused  materials  of  which  glass  ii 
composed,  or  melted  basalt,  or  lava,be  slowly  cooled,  they  will  sepsr 
ate  into  distinct  compounds,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  grsn- 
ite.  If,  however,  they  be  cooled  suddenly,  a  uniform  rock,  or  even 
a  glass  will  be  the  result.  Does  not  this  fiict  lead  to  the  probaUe 
conclusion,  that  the  degree  of  crystalization  in  any  rock  depends 
upon  the  time  employed  in  its  refrigeration.  Perhaps,  however,  otlh 
er  circumstances  are  concerned  in  causing  such  a  difierence  in  struc- 
ture as  we  find  between  basalt  and  granite. 

This  fifth  argument  was  not  adduced  to  prove  the  igneous  origin  of 
greenstone,  because  the  crystalline  structure  of  that  rock  is  so  imper- 
fect compared   with  that  of  granite.  Some  of  the  other  arguments  sre 
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muck  mori;  Mtistactory  in  itie  caai:  ul  gttiiiiie  iliun  Jti  ihai  ol  green- 
stone. And  upon  the  whole.  1  cannot  s«e  why  the  evidence  in  fovor 
of  the  Vulcanian  production  of  granite  is  not  fully  as  strong  as  it  ii 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  trap  rocks.  But  as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter 
there  is  scarcely  any  diversity  of  opinion.  Wu  may  then  safely  pre- 
dict that  a  like  uniformity  will  soon  prevail  in  respect  to  granite. 
Indeed,  we  arc  informed  on  the  highest  aulhoriiy,  that  in  Great  Brif 
ain  this  uniformity  of  views  already  exisis.  Five  years  ago.  Dr.  Fit. 
ton,  Preaident  of  the  Geological  Society,  said  :  "  In  the  speculative 
department  of  Geology,  nothing  has  been  of  Inte  more  remarkable 
with  reference  to  its  hislory  in  this  country,  than  tht  univefial  adof- 
tioK  of  a  modified  Volcanic  theory,  and  the  complete  subsidence,  or 
almost  total  oblivion,  of  the  Wernerian  and  Neptunian  hypotheses; 
— ao  that  what,  but  a  few  years  since,  was  by  some  considered  as 
hardihood  to  propose  in  the  form  of  conjecture,  seems  now  to  be  es' 
tablished  nearly  with  the  evidence  of  fact.  It  is  no  longer  denied, 
that  volcanic  power  has  been  active  during  all  the  revolutions  which 
the  surface  of  the  globe  has  undergone,  and  has  probably  been  itself 
the  cause  of  many  of  ihem  ;  and  that  our  continents  have  not  merely 
been  shaken  by  some  mighty  subterraneous  force,  but  that  strata,  orig- 
inally horizontal,  have  thus  been  raised,  shattered,  and  contorted,  and 
traversed,  perhaps  repeatedly,  by  veins  of  fluid  matter;  —  operations 
which  have  produced  phenomena,  so  nearly  resembling  those  of  vol- 
canic agency,  that  to  have  so  long  disputed  ihe  identity  of  their  cause, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  in  the  annals  of  philosop  hichis- 
lory,  of  the  power  of  hypothesis  in  disturbing  or  concealing  truth."" 
Brongniarl  and  Beudant  also,  distinguished  professors  of  geology 
in  Paris,  and  until  recently  Wernerians,  in  their  Report  on  a  Me- 
moir of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  presented  to  the  Acadamy  of  Sciences  in 
1829,  remark  as  follows;  ■'  The  Memoir  of  M,  de  Beaumont  exhibits 
CL'rtainly  one  of  the  newest, bo ldesi,nnd  most  ingenious  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  for  a  long  time.  It  seems  even  to  demolish 
those  theories  which  have  the  honorable  prejudice  of  an  illiisirious 
name  (Werner)  on  their  side,  as  well  as  the  general  opinion,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  moi  ibi^rs  of  this  Academyt 
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Ti*  i&?ica.  jj.;:.::  :L:.:  £  .::*>  iL.-s^  Tit^-s  of  ibe  rriffin  of  ihc  an- 
gixaiiXted  rockfj*  ir^t^l^•.lL!Y  ^t  -  :■:■  iL<]L-re  iiftoiiw-  ranniK  uueaicat  uhI 
pr^MOt  •toie  of  the  :i;:'i'rLiL.  L*fat  r*  \icb  has  prDdared  sdc^  niglitycf- 
fipctt.  AfciotLe  coLcl/.Jcr.  of  :L-r  _-!-*l«  i4£.-<«  iLJs  pC'verful  agent 
beraa  to  uiocilv  i*^  cruis-  ]!r.ie  ui^-r*:  tLild  r<«pi«?r;urr  cms  nide  on 
ioquiriee.  A  tt  roue-mica:  olt^rT:.!:'.!.^  rrftCc-rs  j^To^blriliat  the  tor 
Iftce  of  the  moon  is  coixipos^  almo^i  eMin-jj  oi'Tt^icaiiic  icallrr:  anJ 
that  tbax  planet  is  ^racually  cooliar  ai'C  jas&inr'  inio  m  bafailaUefnHn 
acbcAtic  Mate.  ComKs  also,  appear  to  l^e  in  m  coodhicn  stQI  nore 
chaostic  :  ihemauerc:  v-hich  iLtv  arr  ctxi;pos«rd  Vtirs-acumnyin 
ioine  ynf^*^"*^*  expanded  into  vapor,  m  conseqneoce  oT  i dental  betL 
Tlie  apeculative  c^-olocisi  inquirers,  u  heather  sorb  mir'fai  mubarebefn 
the  early  condition  of  our  trlobe:  and  wberher  it  bm^  net  been  gmi- 
iially  coolin*?  from  the  be Lnnn in  7  to  the  present  tinse:  vrfaile  ioeli 
animal B  have  been  successively  placed  Gf<^n  it  as  possesed  mtnres 
adapted  to  \\a  different  temperatures.  That  its  snrsice  must  bane  been 
torn  and  ravaged  by  the  most  powerful  volcanic  agency  in  early  tiines, 
those  who  admit  the  igneous  origin  of  the  nnstratified  roeka  wA 
allow :  and  that  its  temperature  has  been  sinking,  is  rendered  extreme 
ly  probable  by  the  almost  universal  occnirence  of  animals  of  a  to]H^ 
al  character  in  the  fossiliferous  str&ta  of  high  latitudes. 

The  surface  of  the  globe  has  probably  nearly  or  quite  reached  its 
maximum  of  refrigeration,  as  several  facts  seem  to  prove.  But  what 
i^  the  present  temperature  o.  its  irttrral  yaits  ?  A  great  number  of 
observations  made  within  a  few  years  in  uifferent  jrarts  of  the  world, 
in  mines  and  other  deep  excavations,  have  brought  to  lijght  the  inter- 
esting fact,  that  the  temperature  increases  rapidly  as  we  descend  into 
the  earth ;  indicating  even,  that  at  a  depth  less  than  100  miles,  a  beat 
exists  great  enough  to  fuse  all  known  rocks;  and  consequently,  thai 
the  great  mass  of  the  globe  beneath  this  envelope,  may  now  be  a  mol- 
ten incandesc$?nt  mass.  Startling  as  such  a  conclusion  may  be,toone 
who  is  not  conversant  with  the  details  and  reasonings  of  geology,  it 
seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  occasional  ejection  of  just  such 
melted  matter  as  the  theory  supposes,  from  more  than  200  volcanoes, 
which  seem  to  form  the  safetv  valves  of  the  vast  furnace.  And 
then,  still  more  numerous  extinct  volcanoes  testify  to  the  more  pow- 
erful operation  of  this  agency  in  fornitr  days.     The  facility  too  with 
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ivhich  such  a  theory  applies  to  the  explanation  of  a  muhitude  of  phys- 
ical phenomena  which  cannot  be  here  detailed,  certainly  strengthens 
the  conviction  of  its  truth. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  theory  was  formally  developed  in 
the  sientific  world ;  and  although  it  was  viewed  by  many  as  the  very 
eirtravagance  of  hypothesis,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  very  rap- 
idly it  has  gained  credence.  Nor  can  this  (act  be  explained  without 
admitting  that  it  carries  with  it  strong  marks  of  truth.  The  state  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  among  European  geologists,  may  be  learnt 
from  the  following  paragraph  of  a  recent  able  French  writer  on  Vol- 
canoes. **  If"  says  he,  "  I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  ideas  of  Cordier, 
it  is  because  they  are  now  professed  by  the  most  illustrious  geologists 
of  our  age.  They  rest,  moreover,  on  facts  so  numerous  and  so  well 
established,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  them  as  a  faithful  rep- 
resentation of  what  must  have  happeiied  at  the  commencement  of 
things,  and  of  what  is  now  taking  place.  The  hypothesis  of  central 
heat,  and  by  consequence  that  which  imputes  the  origin  of  volcanic 
matters  to  a  fiery  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  may  be  placed  in 
the  rank  of  truths  the  most  firmly  established.  In  proportion  as  ob- 
servations multiply,  this  hypothesis  is  confirmed  :  the  small  number 
of  phenomena  yet  involved  in  some  obscurity,  will  be  explained  more 
easily  than  those  which  have  been  brought  to  light  before  :  and  the 
systematic  minds  which  still  resist  the  evidence,  will  soon  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  abandon  their  opinions,  which  have  already  fallen 

into  the  most  profound  discredit."* 

"As  to  the  central  heat"  says  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  "if  there  is  not  am- 
ple proof  of  this,  I  know  not  that  geology  can  furnish  proof  of  any 

thing,"  &c.  t 

Even  the  chemical  theory  of  volcanic  action,  which  imputed  it  lu 

the  oxidation  of  the  metalloids,  and  which  seemed  a  few  years  ago  to 
be  enlisting  able  advocates  in  its  defence,  appears  in  Europe  to  be 
nearly  abandoned.  Even  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  originally  pro- 
posed it,  subsequently  abandoned  it ;  and  says  that  "  the  hypothesis  of 
the  nucleus  of  the  globe  being  composed  of  fluid  matter,  oflTers  a  stil] 
more  simple  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  tires  than  that 
which  has  been  just  developed."  J  His  surviving  brother  Sir  John 
Davy,  however,  still  defends  the  chemical  theory,  as  does  also  Profes- 
sor Daubeny. 


♦  Considerations  gur  loa  Volcans  &c.  par  M.  J.  Girardiu,  Paris  1631,  p.  152. 

t  System  of  Gcolog-y,  Vol.  2,  p.  408. 
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Theory  of  the  Suficicncy  of  Causes  mtnc  in  aciimm^  with  W9  imermtt 

of  intensity,  to  account  for  Geological  PhemomemsL 

Although  the  theory  of  ceDtrai  heat  has  been  so  generally  adopted 

H8  to  excite  at  present  but  little  discussion,  yet  a  theory  is  now  in  the 

course  of  a  full   and  able  development  by  a  distinguished  geologiM.* 

relating  to  the  dynamics  of  existing  causes,  which  seems  likely  to 

elicit  much  of  talent  and  feeling  in  its  examination.     He  maintaim 

that  if  the  causes  now  in  operation  be  supposed  to  have  acted  dnrinf 

immense  periods  of  past  time,  without  any  increase  of  intensity,  they 
may  have  produced  all  the  phenomena  wfiich  the  records  of  geology 

disclose.  Those  who  take  the  opposite  ground  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  dynamics  of  existing  causes  has  been  greatly  undemted: 
nor  do  they  suppose  that  any  causes  difierent  in  their  nature  from  ex- 
isting ones  have  been  in  operation  in  past  times.  But  they  suppose 
these  causes  to  have  acted  with  far  greater  intensity  formerly  than  at 
present:  and  they  appeal  to  the  following  facts  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  the  theory  above  stated. 

1.  The  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  renders  it  probable  that  it 
was  once  fluid.  Whether  this  fluidity  was  igneoos  or  aqueous,  the 
operation  of  fire  or  water  must  have  been  far  more  powerful  formerlj 
than  at  present. 

2.  Perhaps  nine  tenths  of  our  present  continents  exhibit  eridcoce 
that  their  stratified  rocks  were  formed  beneath  the  ocean  :  and  they 
must  consequently  have  been  subsequently  elevated  :  and  this,  not  by 
little  and  liitK*.  but  by  a  few  paroxysmal  efforts  of  volcanic  force.  But 
that  force,  during-  tlie  last  4000  years,  seems  to  have  been  by  &r  too 
feeble  to  produce  etiects  !o  be  compared  with  the  elevation  of  a  conti- 
nent, or  even  a  sins^le  mountain  chain 

3.  The  products  of  volcanic  agencies  in  early  times,  that  is,  the 
unstratified  rocks,  appear  to  have  been  for  more  abundant  than  dor 
ing  the  last  few  thousands  of  years.  That  is.  the  deposits  of  gran- 
ite, sienite.  and  porphyry,  whose  cotemporaiy  production  can  be  ren- 
dered probable,  are  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  basalt,  greenstone 
and  trachyte  :  and  thcst*  latter  more  abundant  than  the  lavas  of  ei- 
isting  voloanoos  thui^  c.\h:l  i::n^  a  cir4iinishing  energy  of  Tolcanic 
act  ion. 

4  A  correspondent  CATt-ase  of  vio!ti:cc  in  this  power,  obvioos 
m  the  disturbanovs  and  -i-^Avation?  of  the  stratified  rocks  by  the  pro- 


•PrincfcWAf  G^^'ocy  bv  Cha-.et   I.rcll   Es*\.    V.»l.  1.    London   1830:    VoL  1* 
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tmaioD  of  the  unstratified.  That  is,  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  exhibit 
far  more  of  disturbance  than  those  of  more  modem  date  ;  many  of 
which  have  not  been  disturbed  at  all.  This  cannot  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  older  rocks  have  been  afiected  by  all  the  parpxys- 
mal  efforts  of  volcanic  power  that  have  occurred,  whereas  the  newer 
ones  have  felt  only  the  modern  throes:  for  the  latter  products  of  vol- 
canic action,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and  lava,  appear 
bat  in  a  few  instances  to  have  disturbed  the  older  rocks. 

5.  The  vents  of  existing  volcanoes  are  always  situated  in  the  midst 
of  regions  exhibiting  marks  of  former  and  extinct  volcanic  action  ; 
and  they  occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  regions ;  indicating 
a  comparative  repose  or  diminution  of  the  volcanic  power. 

6.  In  correspondence  with  the  preceding  facts,  we  find  the  older 
rocks;  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  more  crystalline  in  their  struc- 
ture than  the  newer  ones :  an  efiect  which  would  result  from  the  di- 
minished agency  of  heat. 

7.  The  character  of  organic  remains  implies  a  like  diminution  of 
temperature :  nor  can  the  astronomical  theory  of  Mr.  Herschel,  mak- 
ing this  diminution  the  result  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  ellipticity 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  nor  the  geographical  theory  of  Mr.  Lyell,  which 
nters  it  to  variations  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and  water,  and 
in  the  elevation  and  form  of  land ;  afford  any  satisfaction  to  the  mind. 

8.  The  occasional  occurence  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  immense 
beds  of  conglomerate,  indicates  the  occasional  recurrence  of  'power- 
fill  debacles  of  water  to  form  and  collect  the  materials  for  these  rocks. 
But  we  know  of  no  cause  now  in  operation  adequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  deluges.  Yet  if  we  admit  the  greater  intensity  of  vol- 
canic power  in  past  times,  an  adequate  cause  is  provided. 

9.  Existing  diluvium  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  causes  now  in  ac- 
tion. This  point,  in  relation  to  the  diluvium  of  Massachusetts,  has 
been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report,  that  I  need 
add  nothing  further  in  this  place,  except  to  say,  that  the  diluvium  oi 
other  countries  appears  to  be  quite  as  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fluvial  theory. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  however  easily  a  man  may 
persuade  himself  in  his  cabinet,  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  has 
been  examined,  he  cannot  go  forth  among  the  mountains  without 
meeting  its  refutation  every  where;  and  he  must  becontinually  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  intensity  of  force  which  aqueous  and  igneous 
agents  haije  exerted  on  the  globe  in  former  times. 
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Here  terminates  my  account  of  the  particular  rocks  of  Mastacko- 
setts.  A  few  miscellaneous  matters  that  could  not  properly  be  ulx» 
diicod  in  any  other  place,  will  be  added  in  conclasion  of  the  Scientific 
Geology  of  the  State. 

Miscellaneous  Items. 

I  Origin  of  Metallic  Veins,  Beds,  ^c. 
The  metals  sometimes  occur  in  the  rocks  disseminated  through  their 
masses :  and  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  have  existed  ill  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  rock  was  produced,  and  were  separated  into 
small  masses  by  chemical  affinities  when  the  rock  was  passing  firom 
a  fluid  to  a  solid  state.  The  same  was  probably  true  in  those  ctsei 
where  the  metals  exist  in  tuberculous  masses  in  the  rocks.  When 
they  occur  in  strings,  that  is.  in  small  veins  so  numerous  as  to  give  the 
rock  a  reticulated  appearance,  they  were  probably  segregated  from  the 
mass  of  the  rock  at  the  period  of  its  formation ;  not  improbaby  filling 
up  the /small  cracks  produced  by  incipient  consolidation.  Metallic 
beds,  where  the  ore  is  interstratified  with  the  rock,  may  in  many  cases 
faavfe  resulted  from  aqueous  deposition,  the  ores  having  been  subse- 
quently modified  by  exposure  to  heat :  as  I  have  more  fully  soggMC* 
ed  in  describing  talcosc  slate.  But  when  the  metnis  occur  in 
genuine  veins,  as  they  usually  do,  the  theory  of  their  origin  is  invol- 
ved in  great  obscurity.  The  Wernerian  dogma,  that  all  veins  were 
filled  by  aqueous  solution  from  above,  is  now  exploded  ;  though  in  a 
few  instances  they  may  have  been  formed  in  this  manner.  A  more 
recent  and  very  ingenious  hypothesis  represents  the  contents  of  me- 
tallic veins  as  having  been  secreted  from  the  rocks  by  means  of  gal- 
vanic electricity;*^  and  the  change  that  takes  place  in  these  contents 
as  the  vein  passes  into  dififerent  rocks,  certainly  lends  some  plausibil- 
ity to  this  suggestion  :  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  various 
layers  of  rocks  and  minerals  that  make  op  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
must  form  galvanic  combinations  of  great  power.  A  still  more  re 
cent  hypothesist  imputes  metallic  veins  to  sublimation  by  the  inter- 
nal heat  of  the  earth,  which  causes  the  metallic  substances  to  rise  into 
the  fissures  that  exist  in  the  crust   of  the   globe.     This   hypothesis. 


♦  Fox  in  tJie  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1830  p.  399. 
t  No(  kar  in  Philosi^phiral  Magazine.     Sept.    I83t2. 
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I,  is  yery  ingenioas  ;  but  my  own  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  any 
cotpianation  that  has  yet  been  proposed. 

I  aih  BOt  aware  that  any  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
relative  to  the  metallic  veins  in  Massachusetts,  will   throw  any  light^ 
upon  this  subject.     But  as  yet  they  have  not,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
been  penetrated.£ir  enough  to  develope  facts  of  much  interest. 

The  direction  of  these  veins  is,  however,  a  point  that  ought  not  to 
be  paiBsed  over  in  silence.  For  when  we  find  veins  corresponding  in 
direction,  especially  if  in  the  same  formation,  we  have  good  reason 
for  Resuming  that  they  originated  in  a  common  cause,  and  at  the 
same  epoch.  On  Plate  XVI,  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  strata 
in  Bfassachusetts,  I  have  given  the  course  of  most  of  the  metallic 
beds  and  veins  in  the  State  by  double  arrow  heads.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  data  from  which  I  made  the  delineation 


Direction. 

L  Bad  of  Iron  in  Hawley ;  North  and  South ; 
52.    .         Do.  Somerset,  Yt.  Do. 

3.  Bed  of  Manganese,  Plainfield, 

(S.  West  part.)  Do* 

4.  Vein  of  Lead  (most  Southerly) 
Leverett,  Do. 

6.  Do.  Whately,  (North  part)  Do, 

6.  Vein  of  Copper  Ore  on  Island, 
Turner's  Falls,  Do. 

7.  Vein  of  Copper  Ore  in  Green- 
field, near  Turner's  Falls,  Do. 

8.  Vein  of  Manganese,  Con- 
way ;  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 

9.  Vein  of  Lead,  and  Copper, 
Leverett,  (most  northerly  vein,)  Do.      «. 

10.  Do.  Do.  Southampton,     Do.  nearly. 
It.           Do.  Do.  West  Hampton,  Do. 

13.  Do.  Zinc,  chiefly, 

Northampton,  Do. 

IS  and  14.  Two  veins  chiefly  in 

Whately,*  Do. 

15.  Bedof  Copper.Ore,  Granby,Ct.  Do. 


Dip. 
Vertical. 
20''  to  30"  East 

nearly  90o  flast 

pearly  vertical 
Do. 

Westerlf. 

Vertical. 

Do. 


Do.l 
Do.l 

Do. 


20*8.  E. 
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16.  Bed  Mag.  Ox.  of  Iron. 

Genisrdston.  North  and  Soulh  20°  S  G. 

17.  Bed  of  Plumbag'o,  Sturbridge.  N.  30'  E.  60»  to  70°  N.  W 

18.  Do,  Iron  and  Zinc, 

Sterling,  N.  several  degrees  East.  Do. 

19.  Vein  of  Lead.  Hatfield.  Nearly  N.  W.  and  S.  E.     VcmoUT 

Regarding  only  the  veins  in  the  above  table,  and  judging  nwnljr 
from  their  course,  we  should  infer  that  all  of  them  were  produndM 
ivTO  epocha,  except  the  single  vein  in  HatGeld,  But  the  great  H&f 
ence  between  the  age  of  the  new  red  aandelone,  containing  the  coppSfi 
veins,  and  that  of  the  graniie  and  mica  «Iale  containing  the  «ha 
veins,  renders  it  probable  that  those  in  the  former  rock  muEt  tuif 
be^  formed  at  a  different  epoch  from  those  of  the  latter.  OKthisvio 
of  the  subject  we  must  refer  these  veins  to  fonr  periods  :  I.  Thercini' 
of  copper  5  &6.  in  thenewredsandsione;  2  The  veins  oflead,  4  w4 
6:3,  The  veins  8,  9,  10,  11,12.  13  and  U— 4,  The  vein  19.  ITihe 
beds  be  considered  as  connected  in  their  origin  with  (he  vejw.  tin 
number  of  epochs  of  production  will  not  be  increaaed :  Since  the  beds 
I,  2,  and  3  will  belong  to  the  ^rst  epoih,  and  15,  IC,  17  nqd  \S.  to' 
the  second. 

3.  Elevntion  of  the  Mounlaini  and  Systems  of  Slratain  Maiiatla- 
setts. 
€eologiats  who  saw  that  the  existing  continents  of  the  globe  W 
obviously  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  had  aomelimes 
suggested  that  different  mountain  ridges  had  been  lifted  up  at  diffei- 
ent  epochs.  And  they  seemed  to  approach  very  near  somelimei  (o 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  by  which  they  could  determine  the 
relative  ages  of  these  mountains.  Bui  it  was  reserved  for  Elide Bmu- 
mont  to  develope  the  true  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in 
such  investigations  ;  and  perhaps  no  discovery  in  geology  within  the 
present  century,  has  excited  so  much  interest  among  geologists  » 
this,  1  could  not.  therefore,  be  justified  in  closing  my  report  without 
an  effort  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  mountains  and  systems  of 
Massachusetts.     But  as  no  effort  of  the  kind  has  been  nudp 


Sections  and  Map  of  Ike    Dirtction  of  tht  Strata,  accompanying   thi* 

In  order  lo  give  as  correct  a  view  as  I  am  able  of  the  course  of  our 
inclined  strata  and  iheir  dip,  1  have  given  Plate  XVI  lo  illustrate  iha 
former,  and  Plate  XViland  XVIII,  to  exhibit  the  latter.  For  on 
these  two  circumstances  the  whole  argument  for  proving  the  elevation 
of  the  different  systems  of  strata  at  differem  epoch,  r 

The  instruments  which  I  have  employed  for  ascertaining  the  di- 
rection and  dip  of  the  strata,  area  good  pocket  compass  and  a  clinom- 
eter. I  confess,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  very  common 
osritlalion  of  the  dip  and  direction  within  short  distances,  1  have  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  couy  rToHl  tb  obtain  their 
average;  being  sure  that  I  lineiv  where  the  true  meridian  lay,  tnd 
having  Tound  by  long  trial  that  I  could  bo  more  accurate  in  this  wa]^ 
and  especially  in  respect  to  the  dip,  than  by  the  use  of  instruments. 
Bui  after  all,  every  geologist  must  be  aware  that  all  observations  of 
Ihia  fciidi- made  in  the  best  manner,  can  be  only  approximations  to 
the  truth.  In  most  instances,  however,  they  come  suiBciently  near 
ihe  truth  lo  form  a  good  basis  lor  reasoning :  sinc^  it  is  large  differ- 
ences only,  in  the  dip  and  direction,  on  which  the  conclusions  rest. 

In  striciness,  when  the  direction  is  given  in  this  report  in  degrees, 
about  5  degrees  should  be  allowed  for  the  westerly  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

It  is  only  the  predominant  or  general  direction  of  the  basset  edges 
ofthe  strata  that  I  have  undertaken  to  give  on  the  map.  The  preceding 
pages  of  my  report  contain  numerous  local  eMeptions:  but  unless 
these  are  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  Worcester,  Goshen,  &c.  ihey  have 
not  been  represented. 

Dotted  lines  are  drawn  on  the  Geological  Map  of  the  Slate,  (Plato 
1.)  to  show  where  the  sections,  given  on  Plates  XVII  &  XVIII, 
cross  the  country.  Section  A,  crosses  from  east  to  west  nuarthe  nor- 
thern pnrl  ofthe  State.  Section  B.  is  intended  lo  cross  near  the  middle 
of  the  Stale:  though  it  deviates  somewhat  from  a  direct  course,  in  or- 
der lo  strike  the  granite  and  coai  in  Worcester.  Section  C,  passes 
tbrough  the  southern  pnrt.oftho  State;  though  when  it  reaches  the 
northeast  corner  of  Rhode  Island,  it  lends  more  to  the  south,  in  order  to 
terminate  upon  the  famous  "Plymouth  Rock,"  which  is  a  large  bowl- 
der of  a  rather  peculiar  kind  of  granite.  (No.  1433.)  Section  D.  passei 
fromlhenortheast  corner  of  the  Stale  to  Boston;  thence  it  changes  its 
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StumtijU  Oai»gj. 

c4>UTae  aligbtly  to  reach  Ncwjwn  R  Island  Abo»e  sectiona  B  &  C,  ■ 
few  short  sections  are  iotroducrd  of  iiiietMiint'  places  Ifiog  too  far  ootlli 
of  the  line  of  ihe  general  sections  to  he  made  part  of  iheai-  In  these 
minor  aecliona  the  same  scales  src  eroplo)-ed  as  in  the  larger  ooes. 

The  horizontal  scale  used  in  nil  these  sections  corresponds  with  ihii 
on  the  Geological  M&p  sothat  the  sections  are  of  exactly  the  « 
length  as  the  Map.  measured  on  the  dotted  lines  obore  dtacribei 
Hence  any  particular  spot  on  the  section  may  be  found  tjpOD  the  State 
Msp,  by  laying  the  one  tipon  the  other.  The  scale  for  laying  off  lie 
.  heights  is  1500  feel  lo  the  inch.  I  c'o  not  suppose  that  I  have  ulwan 
given  the  height  of  the  surTace  with  much  exactness.  I  have  depen- 
ded on  several  surveys  that  have  deen  executed  within  a  lew  year 
contemplated  canals  and  railways,  andw  other  admeasurements  piil>- 
lisbed  by  individuals,  for  the  heights  of  the  most  important  poiok 
along  the  Mctions.  Bui  in  some  instances  the  course  of  these  surreyi 
did  not  correspond  nith  the  line  of  the  sections.  In  such  case  1  could 
only  approximate  to  the  elevation. 

The  double  scale  necessarily  employed  in  extensive  seclioa^aTlUi 
bind,  gives  ao  distorted  a  representation  of  the  surface,  and  conseqneal- 
^  of  the  retatire  situation  of  the  diflereni  rocks,  as  exceedingly  to  dL 
minish  the  value  of  such  representations.  Geologists  accordingly  tl 
the  present  day  place  but  liiile  depundonee  upon  ihera  :  or  rather  they 
v«lue  therh  less  just  in  proportion  lo  iheir  distortion.  ''Such  sections," 
says  De  la  Beche,  "are  little  heller  than  caricatures  of  nnlure,  and  ire 
frequently  much  more  mischievous  than  useful,  even  leading  ihm 
who  make  them,  to  false  conclusions,  from  the  distortion  and  fabe 
proportions  of  the  various  parts."*  If  to  this  it  bo  added  that  there 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  mike  up  for  a  deficiency  of  obserratioQ  by 
giving  Ihe  relative  position  of  the  rocks  according  to  a  favorite  theo- 
ry, we  shall  be  persuaded  that  a  large  part  of  the  stKiions  IiiLh<»U 
published,  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  nearly  as  much  error  as  truth. 
A  section  which  exhibits  only  the  troth,  so  far  as  the  observer  hat  «■ 
cetlaincd  il  from  actual  examination,  forma  too  naked  and  uninviting* 
sketch  to  satisfy  the  tasie  or  the  ambition  of  many.  Hence  the  imag- 
ination and  the  painter  are  taxed  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

In  the  sections  appended  lo  this  report,  however,  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  present  the  dip  and  superposition  of'the  rocks,  only  so  far 
have  determined  these  points  from  actual  observation.     Where  foi 
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of  the  limestone  orBerksliireuouiily.  I  Iiave  not  - 
I  juDction  ofdiflerenl  rocks,  I  haTe  Ivft  a   blank  space 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions.  I  am  afraid  ihat 

to  exhibit  the  actual  dip  of 
■ored  to  give    wilhoui   reference  to 


The  principal  obji 
tlie strata:  and  this  I  have  e 
the  distortioDS  of  the  Gurfa,ce. 


Syilcms  of  Slrala  and  Mounlaint  af  Coidcmpi 
Massachusetts, 
A.  careful  examiniilioii  of  the  map  and  sections  that  have  just  been 
described,  wLl  satisfy  anyone,  ihai  ahhough  the  roelts  of  Maasnchu- 
setls  belong' to  several  disiindiaysiema  of  elevation,  yet  the  central 
ridge,  or  anticlinal  line  of  not  one  of  these  gyatems  perhaps,  passos 
through  the  State.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  correspondent  parts 
of  these  systems  may  be  discovered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Staid, 
But  I  shall  6rGt  endeavor  to  point  out,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  chro- 
nological order,  the  different  systems  that  appear  within  the  Slate. 

A  peculiar  difficulty,  however,  meets  us  in  attempting  to  asceiltrffilhft 
relative  epochs  of  elevation  of  our  strata ;  for  most  of  the  newer  strsAa 
are  (vanling  ia  New  England;  or  rather  their  number  is  much  less 
than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  westerji  part  of  this  State, 
for  instance,  we  have  only  the  new  red  sandstone  and  a  single  lerlTfty 
formation,  not  yet  idenlified    with  any  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  t< 


guide  oar  enquiries  in  respect  lo  the  epochs  of  elei 
eastern  parts  of  the  state,  groywacke  alone  affords  u 
ind  every  other 
ks,  as  lo  form  n 
.  For  these 
respect  to  t 


And  in  the 


any  a 


this  matter  ;  since  the  plastic  clay  and  every  other  tertiary  formalio 
are  so  insulated  from  the  older  rocks,  as  to  form  no  grounds  for  an 
other  than  hypothetical  conclusions.  For  these  reasons  I  find  it  impo: 
Eible  to  ascertain  the  exact  place  in  respect  to  time,  which  all  the 
lems  of  elevation,  that  I  think  I  dij 
Most  o(  these  systems  appear  to  be  of  gre-at  antiquity;  ca<frespondmg 
perhaps  with  the  oldest  that  have  been  described  in  Europe. 

I  Olfhsl  Meridional  Si/sltm.  The  meeting  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone oflhe  Cormecticut  valley  with  the  primary  str^itaof  Hoosac  moun- 
tain range  in  an  unconformable  manner,  enables  us  to  infer  with  eer- 
tainty,  that  the  latter  have  suffered  at  least  two  eleralions  at  different 
epochs.  For  the  sandstone  has  a  medium  easterly  dip  of  15°  or  'Hf ; 
while  the  mica  s.'ate,  talcose  slate,  and  gneiss  of  the  Hoosac  raoge, 
approach  to  verticalily  in  their  dip.     Hence  the  latter  must  have  re- 


^ 


I 
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ceived  ilieJr  principal  elevation  previous  to  ifae  depositioo  gf  xhe  fa^ 
There  rnay  have  been  more  than  one  epoeh  of  eleva 
to  that  time :  hill  we  are  thus  assuTed  of  at  least  one  ;  and  the 
very  coosiderable  inclination  of  the  sandstone  demonstrates  an  ppoch 
of  elevation  subaeqnent  to  iis  deposition.  The  last  elevat 
to  have  affl-cted  the  primary  strata  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  except  perhaps  to  a. limited  extent :  for  the  force  that  raised 
the  sandstone  was  so  applied  as  lo  lift  up  the  western  edges  of  the 
strata :  and  if  (here  had  heen  a  similar  force  operating  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  their  eastern  edges  would  also  have  been  thiuwD 
tip,  at  lenst  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a  horizontal  sitnattoD,  if  not  to  giv«  , 
them  a  westerly  dip. 

All  the  primary  strata,  therefore,  in  IVassachttsctis,  west  of  the  val- 
ley of  Worcester,  whose  direction  is  north  and  south,  I  regard  as  be- 
longing to  ihe  oldest  meridional  aysieni :  and  such  is  the  general  di- 
rection of  all  the  strata  west  of  Worcester,  with  the  ciceplio 
haps  of  the  argillaceous  slate,  and  associated  strata  in  the  north  part 
of  Franklin  County,  whose  situation  will  he  more  particularly  nc 
riced  farther  on.    The  Worcester  County  range  of  strata  may  not,  io 


deed,  have  heen  elevated 
know  of  no  facts  that  wil 


epoch  ;  0 
them  to  1 


e  the  din 


m,  which  hi 


the 


It  the  same  time  as  the  Hoosac  range :  hut  I 
prove  that  they  were  not  raised  at  the  sama 
'dion  of  the  strata  coincides,  we  must  tdcr 
nlii  counter  evidence  he  produced, 

of  the  annexed  sections  will  lead  lo 
hat  the  elevating  force,  or  rather  the  force  of  plica- 
formed  the  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  system  under 
iiist  have  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  roiae 
Igeson  the  east  end  west  sides  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
tly  ihim  (he  valley  ;  for  amid  all  the  irregularity 
neiss  range  east  of  that  volley,  ' 
n,  porliculariy  I o wards  the  central 
westerly.;  while  on  the  west  siila 
although  nearly  vertical-  Thii 
pied  by  the  valley  sufferMl 
1,  For  even  if  we  sup- 
Id  have  been  the  result, 


much  highi 

that  is  manifest  in  the  dip  of  the 
sec  ihnt  Ihe  predominant  inclinal 
and  southed  parts  of  the  State,  i 
of  the  valley,  it  is  the  reverse 
dons  not  prove  that  the  part  no 
a  depression  ai  the  epoch  under  eonsidcraiii 
I  have  been  elevated,  a  valley 


if  the  strata  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  underwent  a  stil  I  greater  de£frea 
of  deration.  At  any  rate,  I  think  that  the  actual  dip  of  the  strata  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  this  valley,  render  it  probable  that  it  wasorigiiul- 
ly  a  valley  of  dislocation  and  not  of  excavation :  although,  as  [  have 


nrgued  mother  pans  of  this  report,  extensive  excftvatioHB  may  have 
subsequently  taken  place  within  its  limits. 

The  (act  that  the  rocks  of  Berkshire  valley  have  a  less  dip  ihaii 
those  of  the  Hoosnc  range,  leads  nni-jmlly  lo  the  inference  that  ihey. 
like  the  sandstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  were  not  elevated  dur- 
ing the  epoch  of  ihe  oldest  meridional  system.  Yet  their  dip  being 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  sandstone,  renders  it  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  Berkshire  rocks  were  not  at  least  partially  ele- 
vated earlier  than  the  sandstone:  and  this  fact  excites  a  suspicion 
that  there  may  have  been  three  epochs  of  elevation  in  a  north  and 
sooth  direction.  The  graywacke,  however,  between  Berkshire  and 
the  Hudson,  has  a  very  high  easterly  dip,  sufBcienlly  great  to  be  re- 
gBtded  as  belonging  to  the  oldest  meridional  system  and  connected 
with  the  Hoosac  range.  And  it  is  not  ditficull  to  conceive  how  a  se- 
ries of  rocks  ofconsiderable  extent,  forming  only  a  pan  of  a  system 
of  elevation,  may  have  been  tihed  up  much  less  than  the  group  gen- 
erally. So  that  upon  the  whole,  I  am  greatly  in  doubt  whether  the 
Berkshire  rocks  ought  to  be  referred  lo  the  oldest  or  the  latest  merid- 
ional system 

In  tracing  this  oldest  meridional  system  beyond  the  limits  of  Mas- 
sachnseils,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  that  mountain  range  from  New 
York  lo  Canada,  along  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
sells,  and  Vermont,  called  in  Massachusetts  the  Hoosac  range,  and 
in  Vermont  the  Green  Mountain  ran^e,  constitutes  a  part  of  it.  Nor 
can  there  beany  more  doubi,  that  a  large  part  of  that  broad  range 
forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  extending  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Canada,  at  least  as  far  east  as  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  Thames  river  through  Worcester  valley,  belongs 
10  the  same  system.  I  mean,  that  if  the  middle  portions  of  these  two 
ranges  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  elevation,  so  must  their  prolonga- 
tions north  and  souih.  The  eastern  range  embraces  the  highest  land 
in  New  England;  including  Wachuseil.  Monadnock.  and  the  While 
Mountains.  Since  these  ranges,  however,  have  not  been  partijrukrly 
described  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  other  systems  of  eleva- 
tion may  there  be  connected  with  that  under  consideration.  But  the 
continuity  of  these  ridges  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  oldest  me- 
ridional system  extends  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

According  to  the  best  maps,  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  two  ran- 
ges that  have  been  described,  are  arranged  on  a  line,  bearing  a  few 
degrees  east  of  north.     My  own  observations  on   limited    portions  of 
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tlieir  Simla  in  Mansachusells,  hffve  not  been  accurate  enough  ^  de- 
cide as  to  their  course  *iihio  a  few  degrees.  I  have  found  the  4- 
rection  of  the  sirata  lo  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  meridiaii,  ex- 
cept in  anomaluiis  cases. 

Beaiimonl  in  his  Reclttrchei  cur  qutlqves-untt  dtt  RetfoltUimu  it 
la  turface  da  Globe.*  nolicea  cursorily  the  iystem  thai  has  now  beea  , 
described;  and  he  remarks  ihat  "without  tloubt  it  belong  la  an  epoch 
more  ancient  than  thai  of  the  northeaGC  and  sou  lb  west  beds  that  coa- 
Biilute  the  Alleganys  properly  so  called"  He  however  mate*  ns 
distinction  between  what  I  call  the  oldest  and  the  newest  meridiond 
system;  not  being  aware  probably  of  any  evidence  of  two  epochaof 
elevation. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  primary  ranges  have  been  described, 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  which  have  been  regarded  as  a  pro- 
longation of  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecli- 
cul.  They  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  parallel  ridges,  belonginj 
however  to  the  same  system  :  and  from  some  hasiy  observations  which 
I  made  several  years  ago  in  New  Jersey,  I  am  disposed  lo  belief* 
that  ihe  new  red  sandstone  there,  occupies  ihe  same  relative  siluatioa 
with  respect  to  the  primary  rocks,  as  in  the  Conneclicut  valley. 

Examining  the  map  of  America,  we  perceive  that  a  considerablB 
part  ofthcRocky  Mountains  haveanorth  and  south  direciion.  and 
that  such  is  the  general  direction  of  the  Andes,  as  well  as  of  serenl 
ridges  inSouib  America  east  of  the  Andes:  and  we  know  that  soiot 
of  these  ranges  at  least,  are  mainly  composed  of  primary  rocks.  Bd 
inevery  case,  except  aoraeof  the  ridges  last  named,  their  diiler^nee 
of  longitude  is  so  great  as  to  render  il  extremely  uncertain  whether 
they  were  elevated  at  the  same  epoch  as  the  system  thai  has  been  u* 
der  consideration. 

2.  The  Trap  SysUm. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  greenstone  ridgec  in  llw 
Valley  of  the  Conneclicul,  are  such  as  to  lead  me.  with  not  a  lit* 
hesitation,  to  regard  ihem  as  erupted  at  an  epoch  distinct  from  all  ilu 
periods  in  which  the  other  rocks  in  the  State  have  been  elevated. 
On  page  243,  I  have  suggested  the  reasons  thai  lead  lo  the  co 
sion  that  the  greenstone  began  to  be  protruded  through  the  sandstoM 
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during  the  time  when  the  upper  beds  of  the  sandstone  were  deposit- 
ing. Were  it  not  for  the  occurrence  of  a  trap  conglomerate  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  greenstone,  we  might  allow  that  the  greenstone  was 
protruded  at  the  same  time  when  the  sandstone  was  elevated,  or  sub- 
sequent to  that  epoch.  This  circumstance  proves  that  the  higher 
beds  of  sandstone,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  were  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  elevation  of  the  greenstone :  otherwise,  how  could  round- 
ed masses  of  the  greenstone  be  found  in  the  conglomerated  sandstone. 
But  in  several  places,  as  at  Turner's  Falls,  and  on  the  southeast  side 
of  mount  Holyoke,  these  higher  strata  of  sandstane  are  much  more 
tilled  up  than  those  beneath  the  greenstone :  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  latter  rock  forced  its  way  through  the  sandstone  after  the  de- 
position of  the  upper  beds.  These  facts  I  confess  are  difficult  to  be 
reconciled  :  But  they  prove  I  think,  that  the  greenstone  was  eleva- 
at  a  period  (more  probably  at  more  than  one  period,)  different  from 
that  when  the  sandstone  was  thrown  up. 

The  prevailing  easterly  dip  of  the  sandstone  containing  these 
ridges  of  greenstone  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  the  protrusion 
of  the  latter  rock :  for  the  beds  below  the  greenstone,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  as  much  inclined  as  those  above  it.  This  proves  that 
some  other  agency  must  have  raised  the  sandstone ;  except  in  those 
few  cases  alluded  to  above,  where  the  greenstone  seems  to  have  in- 
creased the  inclination  of  the  strata  Hence  only  the  sandstone  in 
these  limited  spots  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  system  of  ele- 
vation ;  and  it  embraces  only  the  trap  ranges  extending  from  New 
Haven  to  Vermont.  These,  as  may  be  seen  on  Plate  XV,  run  in 
general  a  few  degrees  east  of  north. 

I  have  in  another  place  noticed  a  limited  deposit  of  new  red  sand- 
stone and  greenstone  in  Woodbury  and  Southbury  Ct.  This  forma- 
tion resembles  exceedingly  the  analagous  sandstone  and  greenstone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  of 
greenstone  in  the  Woodbury  valley  corresponds  very  nearly,  also, 
with  that  of  the  trap  in  the  Connecticut  valley;  indicating  a  synchro- 
nous protrusion.  I  omitted  in  treating  of  new  red  sandstone  to  no- 
tice a  similar  formation,  about  60  miles  long  and  30  broad,  in  New 
Jersey  \  and  extending  northerly  into  New  York,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Palisadoeson  the  Hudson.*  Prominent  ridges  of  greenstone  in- 
tersect this  formation,  running  from  north  to  south,   and  resting  on 
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landstone,  shale,  and  conglomerates.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole  tie 
rocks  of  this  region  extremely  resemble  those  in  the  basin  of  the 
Connecticut.  The  inclination  of  the  sandstone,  however,  is  in  gen- 
eral rather  less  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  westerly ;  that  is,  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  fmDej. 
Consequently,  the  mural  faces  of  the  greenstone  ridges  in  the  biter 
f  alley,  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  ranges  ;  whil^  in  New  Jersey, 
they  are  on  the  east  side.  But  this  does  not  militate  at  all  againsl  the 
conclusion  that  the  trap  ranges  in  the  two  formations  belong  to  the 
same  system  of  elevation.  It  merely  renders  it  probable  that  an  izii 
of  elevation,  or  anticlinal  line,  lies  between  them. 

3.   The  Latest  Meridional  System, 

I  have  presented  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  suppose  the  Hoosm 
mountain  range  to  have  been  elevated  a  certain  distance  brfore  the 
deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  But  the  inclination  of  that 
rock  shows  that  subsequent  to  its  deposition  a  second  elevation  lias 
taken  place  in  the  same  range.  The  smallness  of  the  dip  in  the  surf- 
stone  proves  that  this  second  elevatipn  must  have  been  small  com]W- 
ed  with  that  which  had  been  previously  accomplished  in  the  primary 
strata  west  of  Connecticut  river.  Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  second  elevating  force  acted  on  all  the  rocks  between  Coo- 
necticut  and  Hudson  rivers,  and  probably  on  those  farther  west  And 
very  probably  much  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley  was 
lifted  up  along  with  the  sandstone.  Hence  we  are  to  include  in  this 
system  all  the  rocks  between  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers  ;  probe- 
bly  the  whole  distance  between  Long  Island  Sound  and  Canada. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  primary  rocks  east  of  Connecticut 
river,  which  I  have  included  in  the  oldest  meridional  system,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases  of  limited  extent,  wereafiected  by  this  second  ele- 
vating agency.  For  if  such  had  been  the  case,  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Connecticut,  the  sandstone  would  either 
have  been  elevated  without  losing  its  horizontal  position,  or  it  would 
have  been  tilted  up  so  as  to  dip  in  opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  valley.  If  then  the  primary  strata  east  of  the  river  were  af- 
fected at  the  epoch  under  consideration,  it  must  have  been  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  the  strata  west  of  the  river. 

There  is,  however,  in  one  place,  striking  evidence  that  an  eleva- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  gneiss  east  of  Connecticut  river,  since  the 
deposition  of  the  sandstone.     I  refer  to  the  section  which  I  have  giv- 
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en  in  treating  of  greenstone,  which  extends  from  the  greenstone  ridg- 
es west  of  Turner's  falls,  to  the  primary  strata  bounding  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  sand- 
stone as  we  approach  the  primary  strata,  can  be  explained  only  by 
supposing  an  elevation  of  those  strata  after  the  deposition  of  the  sand- 
stone. At  least,  the  evidence  that  such  was  the  cause  of  this  anoma- 
16us  dip,  is  as  strong  as  the  evidence  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  sec- 
tion the  protrusion  of  the  greenstone  has  occasioned  the  increased  dip 
of  the  sandstone.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  protrusion  of  gra- 
nite might  have  taken  place  in  particular  places,  (and  the  section 
shows  that  granite  is  associated  with  the  gneiss  at  the  mouth  of  Mil- 
ler's river,)  and  have  powerfully  affected  the  incumbent  strata  for  a 
small  distance,  without  producing  a  perceptible  effect  over  regions  of 
great  extent.  And  upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  thus  to  explain  the 
case  that  has  been  referred  to. 

In  the  Connecticut  Valley  no  rock  intervenes  between  the  new  red 
sandstone  and  the  newest  tertiary.  The  strata  of  the  latter  are  hori- 
zontal, and  were  therefore  deposited  subsequent  to  the  elevation  of  the 
system  under  consideration.  Hence  we  can  only  say,  that  the  period 
when  this  system  was  developed,  was  that  which  intervened  between 
the  deposition  of  the  sandstone  and  the  newest  tertiary.  Beaumont, 
however,  who  speaks  of  this  system,  as  it  appears  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  says,  that  there,  "  the  chalk  formation  covers  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  ancient  beds,  which  are  elevated  in  a  nearly  north  and 
south  direction,  and  which  form  the  borders  of  Connecticut  and  the 
river  Hudson.'*  If  he  means,  as  I  suppose  he  does,  that  the  chalk 
formation  in  those  states  is  not  dislocated  nor  elevated,  it  will  follow 
that  the  epoch  of  elevation  of  this  system  occurred  between  the  de- 
position of  the  sandstone  and  the  chalk. 

4.   The  North  East  and  South  West  System. 

This  system  embraces  in  my  opinion  a  considerable  part  of  the  mi- 
ca slate  in  the  valley  of  Worcester,  all  the  northern  part  of  the  gneiss 
range,  which  on  the  east  side  of  that  valley  trends  away  to  the 
north  east,  and  the  western  part  of  the  gray  wacke  formation  with 
the  talco-chloritic  and  mica  slate  in  Cumberland,  Smithfield,  Ac. 
The  dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  gneiss  range  exhibit,  proba- 
bly, the  most  distinct  type  of  this  system.  They  are  more  uniform 
in  this  range  than  in  any  other  perhaps  in  the  Stata  The  direction  is 
nearly  northeast  and  soi?thwest ;  though  I  think  rather  nearer  to  north 
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and  sooth  than  to  east  and  west.  The  medium  dip  is  from  60^  lo  70^ 
northwest.  In  the  Worcester  mica  slate,  the  dip  and  diredioii  aie 
much  more  irregular :  though  for  the  most  part  its  strata  mn  nearty 
northeast  and  southwest  and  dip  northwest  at  a  large  angle.  Bui  to- 
wards the  southern  part  of  the  range,  they  run  nearly  north  and  aoatk; 
and  towards  the  northeast  part  of  the  range,  they  mn  nearly  eaM  aa4 
west,  conforming  apparently  to  the  curve  which  the  western  margia 
of  the  gneiss  forms.  The  western  part  of  this  mica  slate  range  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  oldest  meridional  system  that  has  been  described. 
As  to  the  argillaceous  slate,  contained  in  this  formation,  I  suspect  that  at- 
aoto  be  connected  with  the  same  meridional  system :  though  I  haireMt 
observed  its  dip  and  direction  in  places  enough  to  enable  me  to  ibrmt 
Very  confident  opinion  on  this  point. 

I  am  strongly  suspicious,  that  the  mica  slate  of  Worcester  Valley, 
will  be  found  to  be  not  perfectly  conformable  in  its  stratification  to  thi 
gneiss  on  either  side  of  the  valley ;  in  other  words,  that  the  gntisi 
was  partially  elevated  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  mica  slate. 
If  so,  that  epoch  of  first  elevation  is  probably  the  oldest  in  Maasackh 
setts.  But  there  is  so  much  of  irregularity  in  the  dip  of  this  rock, 
that  I  do  not  presume  to  erect  another  S3'^stem  upon  so  uncertaia  a 
foundation. 

An  inspection  of  Plate  XV,  will  show  clearly  that  the  graywackt 
formation  belongs  to  two  very  distinct  systems  of  elevation :  the  one 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  other  not  far  from  northeast 
and  southwest.  A  tract  of  som^  width,  extending  from  Walpole  to 
Providence,  and  indeed  to  Newport,  belongs  to  the  latter  system;  al- 
though on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  there  is  not  a  little  irregularity 
in  the  dip  and  direction.  Obviously  this  part  of  the  graywacke  be- 
longs to  the  northeast  and  southwest  system  under  consideration. 
The  talco-chloritic  slate  in  Cumberland  and  Smithfield,  also,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  mica  slate  connected  with  it,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
same  system;  and  since  the  prevailing  dip  is  southeasterly,  (although 
in  this  there  is  great  irregularity,)  it  would  seem  that  there  may  be 
an  anticlinal  line  between  the  graywacke  and  the  gneiss  east  of  Wor- 
cester which  dips  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Along  the  western  margin  of  the  tongue  of  graywacke  extending  to- 
wards Sherburne,  the  direction  of  the  strata  corresponds  with  this 
system  :  for  example  in  Natickand  Watertown  :  and  probably  is  to 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  it 

The  tendency  to  a  northeast  and  itouthwest  direction,  which  I  Yimrt 
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observed  in  the  argillaceous  slate  of  Guilford,  Vt.  has  led  me  to  sus- 
pect that  this  also  may  belong  to  the  same  system.  But  to  render  it 
certain,  the  formation  should  be  examined  farther  north,  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  mica  slate  associated  with  this  clay  slate 
on  the  east  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  should  be 
examined  with  the  same  object  in  view  :  for  I  have  observed  this  also 
to  bear  too  much  to  the  northeast  and  southwest  to  belong  to  the  me- 
ridional systems,  except  as  a  local  anomaly. 

I  have  particularly  described  under  sienite,  a  limited  formation  of 
hornblende  slate,  and  mica  slate  in  Whately,  running  in  a  direction 
which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  northeast  and  southwest  system. 
If  I  do  not  misrecollect,  the  same  series  of  rocks,  embracing  serpen- 
tine and  verd  antique  marble,  west  of  New  Haven,  have  a  similar  di- 
rection. Perhaps  both  these  cases  are  insulated  parts  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

I  think  it  most  probable  that  the  northeast  and  southwest  ranges 
which  I  have  now  described,  belong  to  a  very  extensive  system  of  el- 
evation, of  which  the  Allegany  mountains  form  a  part.  Another 
range  of  strata  of  vast  extent,  doubtless,  a  part  of  the  same  system^ 
can  be  traced  from  the  river  Saguenai,  100  miles  east  of  Quebec,  to 
Lake  Huron.  These  consist  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  greenstone,  sie- 
nite, ioc.  and  have  been  regarded  by  Dr  Bigsby  as  the  most  recent 
of  the  primary  rocks.*  But  if  we  take  Beaumont  for  authority,  even 
these  extensive  ridges  constitute  but  a  moiety  of  this  system.  It  is 
his  Pyreneo-Appenine  system  :  andit  includes  the  whole  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, a  part  of  the  Appenines,  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  a  part 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Mount  Atlas,  and  other  ridges  in  Africa, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Mount  Carmel,  and 
Sinai  in  Palestine,  a  part  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  and  of  the  Ghauts, 
forming  indeed,  a  set  of  parallel  ridges  around  the  whole  globe;  and 
being  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  system  that  has  yet  been 
traced. 

I  ought  perhaps,  however,  to  suggest  the  possibility,  that  the  rocks  in 
Massachusetts,  which  I  have  described  as  belonging  to  this  system, 
may  be  found  connected  with  some  other.  For  the  strata  certainly 
for  the  most  part,  run  nearer  north  and  south  by  a  few  degrees  than 
the  general  course  of  the  Alleganies. 

I  have  not  found  any  of  the  more  recent  rocks  in  MassachnseUs 
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connected  with  this  system,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  epoch  of  its  A- 
ovation.  We  could  learn  here  only  that  it  took  place  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  gray  wacke.  But  according  to  Beaumont,  it  took  place 
between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  and  the  oldesl  of  the  teitttrj 
strata. 

5.     East  and  West  System. 

This  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  graywacke,  granite,  sieoite 
porphyry,  and  greenstone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  ;  and  prob- 
ably the  gneiss  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bedford.  Amid  many  aooiih 
alies,  the  decidedly  predominant  direction  of  the  strata  of  grayw&dn 
(excepting  the  portions  connected  with  the  last  system,)  is  eaM  and 
west,  and  the  dip  nothcrly.  Not  having  made  many  obserratioas  op- 
en the  New  Bedford  gneiss,  and  finding  that  sometimes  its  strala 
tend  northeasterly  and  southwesterly,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  refer  it 
to  the  last  described  system.  But  more  probably  I  think,  it  ahoaldbe 
connected  with  the  system  under  consideration. 

So  limited  is  the  gray  wacke  in  some  portions  of  the  region  embrte- 
ed  by  this  system,  as  I  have  stated  its  boundaries,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  find  other  evidence  that  the  granite,  sienite.porphyry,  aod 
greenstone,  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  belong  to  the  same  sys- 
tem of  elevation.  And  fortunately  this  evidence  is  presented  in  the 
east  and  west  direction  of  nearly  all  the  mountain  ridges  and  chains  of 
hills  composed  of  these  rocks.  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
fact  is  the  Blue  Mills,  made  up  of  sienite  and  porphyry,  and  forming 
the  most  elevated  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  porphyry 
range  a  little  north  of  Boston  has  the  same  general  direction  ;  and  so 
have  many  smaller  ridges  to  the  south  of  the  Blue  Hills.  In  Sharon, 
Foxborough  &c,  however,  the  sienite  ridges  assume  a  direction  near- 
ly northeast  and  southwest,  or  somewhat  nearer  to  the  meridian  than 
this.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Moose  Hill  range,  for  instance,  which 
is  more  than  400  feet  high,  and  runs  northeast  and  southwest:  and 
this,  with  other  parallel  ridges  in  that  vicinity,  obviously  belong  to 
the  last  system  of  elevation  that  has  been  described.*  And  this  is 
what  we  might  expect,  since  a  portion  of  the  gray  wacke  running 
through  Walpole  and  Wrentham,  and  belonging  to  the  northeast  and 
southwest  system,  occupies  the  rallies  between  these  ridges. 

I  have  suggested  in  another  place,  that  the  disturbance  which  the 

*H.  E.  Rog^crs  in  the  Report  on  the  Providence  and  Boston  RaII  Roftd,  p.  S$  wad 
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Plastic  Clay  Formation  on  Martha's  Vineyard  seems  to  have  under- 
gone, may  have  resulted  from  the  protrusion  of  granite.  If  so,  that 
granite  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  east  and  west  system  under  de- 
scription. According  to  these  data,  the  epoch  of  its  elevation  must 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Plastic  Clay,  and  con- 
sequently later  than  the  epoch  of  the  northeast  and  southwest  system. 
But  I  regard  this  evidence  as  little  better  than  conjecture ;  and  there- 
fore, I  am  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  system  was  ele- 
vated. ~ 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  any  traces  of  this  system  can  be 
discoyered  beyond  the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  The  only  means 
I  have  of  forming  any  conjecture  on  the  subject,  consist  of  geo- 
graphical maps,  which  give  the  direction  of  chains  of  mountains : 
and  even  in  this  respect  they  are  so  imperfect,  as  to  the  more  unex- 
plored parts  of  our  continent,  that  they  leave  one  in  much  doubt.  I 
will  only,  therefore,  say,  that  on  our  best  maps,  a  range  of  mountains 
extends  along  the  southern  border  of  Labrador  westward  :  and  that 
such  is  the  direction  of  the  rivers,  which  farther  west  run  on  the 
north  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  on  the  south  into  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  western  lakes,  as  to  show  that  the  elevated 
land  if  not  mountain  ridges,  in  which  these  rivers  take  their  rise,  have 
a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  The  same  is  true  of  the  region  west 
of  lake  Winnipeck,  and  of  a  tract  several  hundred  miles  long,  on  the 
south  side  of  lake  Superior,  in  which  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
lake  take  their  rise. 

6.  Northwest  and  Southeast  System. 

No  part  of  the  region  embraced  by  the  geological  map  (Plate  I.) 
has  occasioned  me  so  much  perplexity  to  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  strata,  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Blackstone  river,  near  the 
place  where  it  passes  into  Rhode  Island.  The  direction  of  the 
strata  of  gneiss  there,  does  not  generally  differ  much  from  the  usual 
course  of  the  river,  and  the  pretty  uniform  dip  is  northeast.  Yet 
sometimes  we  find  them  running  nearly  east  and  west  and  dipping 
north :  and  this  circumstance  has  led  me  to  enquire,  whether  they 
might  not  in  fact  be  connected  with  the  east  and  west  system.  I  know 
not  that  it  is  yet  settled,  how  much  local  causes  may  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  strata  of  the  same  system  in  diflferent  places.  But  my  present 
impression  is,  that  the  strata  under  consideration  can  hardly  be  con- 
nected with  the  east  and  west  system :  and,  therefore,  I  place  them 
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provisionally  under  a  sixth  system.     But  I  possess  do  data  for  foifldag 
even  a  conje<:ture  as  to  the  epoch  of  its  elevation. 

In  Dr.  Richardson's  account  of  the  gpeology  of  the  northwest  put 
of  North  America,  observed  during  the  recent  exploring  toar 
Capt.  Franklin,  we  find  him  describing  a  part  of  the  Rocky 
tains  as  composed  of  four  chains,  terminated  by  the  northern  ooqu  to 
the  west  of  Mackenzie's  River,  and  running  about  8.  E.  and  N.  W- 
They  consist  of  primary  rocks :  and  I  mention  them  here,  as  a  pnsy 
strong  indication  that  a  system  of  elevation  with  such  a  bearing  exitf 
on  this  continent.  Such  a  direction,  however,  is  not  common  in  Noitk 
America  in  our  mountain  chains,  unless  we  go  as  fiur  soath  as  the  wtik- 
mus  of  Darien. 

In  comparing  the  fiaicts  which  have  now  been  stated  in  regard  to  iht 
elevation  of  our  strata,  with  similar  &cts  developed  in  Europe;  I  hnt 
been  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  considerably  longer  period  sines  the 
elevating  force  has  acted  in  the  United  States  than  in  Earopei  For 
we  have  slight  evidence  of  any  e3[tensive  disturbance  here  since  dtt 
deposition  of  the  strata  above  the  chalk,  and  not  very  conclusite  sii- 
dence  of  such  disturbance  even  so  late  as  the  cretaceoos  peiisd: 
Whereas,  in  Europe,  several  systems  of  elevation' are  reckoned  of  t 
later  date.  And  this  conclusion  agrees  with  the  fiu^t  that  Toloaaie 
agency  has  not  yet  ceased  on  the  eastern  continent,  but  in  the  Uaitoi 
States,  no  traces  of  its  action,  since  the  earth  assumed  its  present  state, 
have  been  discovered.  For  if  I  mistake  not,  the  existence  of  Tolca* 
noes  in  any  region,  indicates  less  thickness  in  the  crust  of  the  globe 
than  in  other  places  ;  since  the  melted  matter  would  be  forced  throogh 
the  envelope  where  it  is  tbinest.  Accordingly,  the  only  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  United  states  upon  internal  temperatoiv, 
indicate  a  less  rapid  increase  as  we  descend  into  the  earth  here,  than 
in  Europe;  and  consequently  a  greater  thickness  of  the  earth's  croi 
on  thia  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

All  this  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  western  contincm  n 
older  than  the  eastern  :  at  least  that  such  is  the  fact  with  iu  Atlsatk 
border.  Beaumont,  however,  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Ii 
appears  *'  says  he,  from  the  description  of  Messrs,  Vanuxem  and  Mor- 
ton, that  the  ancient  level,  traced  on  the  fiancs  of  Ae  Alleganies  by 
the  tertiary  deposits  and  the  alluvia,  anterior  to  that  of  existing 
streams,  which  cover  their  base,  is  no  longer  horisontal.  It  rises 
gradually  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi,  so  that  at  the  Isle  0/ 
Nantucket  it  plunges  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  from  thsi 
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point  even  to  Greenland,  no  tertiary  deposit  has  beeo  discovered  aloni? 
the  coast.  It  follows  that  the  American  continent  has  experienced  a 
tort  of  see-saw  movement,  (nauvement  de  bascule,)  which  has  raised 
its  western  side  and  sunk  its  eastern  :  so  that  we  may  attribute  a  Yery 
recent  origin  to  the  Andes/'*  I  confess  myself  rather  sceptical  in 
regard  to  these  conclusions.  But  even  if  it  i)c  admitted  that  the  wean* 
em  side  of  this  continent  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  may 
■till  be  true,  that  its  eastern  side  was  elevated  at  a  very  early  period. 

Ancient  Deluges. 

If  it  be  true  that  continents  and  vast  chains  of  mountains  were  ele- 
vated at  different  periods,  and  by  paroxysmal  efibrts,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  deluges  of  tremendous  violence  and  universal  extent,  should 
have  been  the  consequence.  Accordingly  we  find  traces  of  such  del- 
uges in  the  vast  beds  of  conglomerates  that  exist  in  the  sedimentary 
deposits  \  and  also  in  the  frequent  extinctions  and  renewals  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  life,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
globe.  For  such  deluges  must  have  been  fatal  to  organized  exis- 
tence :  at  least  to  a  great  extent.  But  I  doubt  whether  geology  is  yet 
enough  advanced  to  be  able  to  trace  particular  destructions  of  organ- 
ized beings  to  particular  epochs  of  elevation  with  their  attendant  del- 
uges. In  respect  to  the  rocks  of  Massachusetts,  I  feel  utterly  unable 
to  trace  any  such  connections.  Yet  our  rocks  show  the  occurrence  of 
several  very  powerful  deluges  in  early  times.  The  earliest  of  these, 
by  which  the  materials  of  the  Roxbury  and  Rhode  Island  conglom- 
erates were  accumulated,  must  have  been  of  great  power :  and  if,  as 
I  suppose,  the  latter  conglomerate  was  deposited  much  earlier  than 
the  former,  two  such  deluges  must  have  been  required.  The  new 
red  sandstone  afibrds  evidence  of  numerous  deluges  during  its  deposi- 
tion, in  the  numerous  alternations  of  coarse  and  fine  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Two  periods  during  its  production  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  distinguished  for  powerful  diluvial  action. 
In  the  first,  those  conglomerated  beds,  made  up  chiefiy  of  the  ruins  of 
granite  and  associated  with  the  lower  beds  of  sandstone,  were  accu- 
mulated. In  the  second,  that  very  coarse  conglomerate,  cheifly  com- 
posed of  various  schists  and  connected  with  the  higher  shales  and 
sandstones,  was  brought  into  its  present  situation.  The  osseous  con- 
glomerate connected  with  the  plastic  clay  indicates  diluvial  action 


^RecherchM  dc,  Chap.  2.  p.  331. 
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perhfipa.  though  nol  o[  the  Dioal  violeDl  kind,  during  lh«  deposhioaof 
I  his  formnlion. 

Tktory  concerning  fht  Forcr  bf/  vhieh  SyUtmt  nf  Strata  trert  tUtalti 
at  sutcfUtxT*  «f«cks. 
Although  existiDg  volcanoes  often  occurat  inlerrals  a]oa|rextaisifi 
ridgBs  of  mountains,  yet  there  ia  no  evidence  that  such  ridges  tun 
heeo  elevated  by  these  volcanoes.  Indeed,  it  is  difficnlt  to  cooceirt 
how  a  volcannic  force  can  operate  except  in  the  direction  of  the  radS 
of  a  circle:  so  [hat  however  numerous  the /oci.  ihey  could  not  iii*a 
produced  mountain  ridges  having  a  common  direction  through  screral 
degrees  of  the  earth's  surface.  Volcanic  power  then,  in  the  coirunoc 
acceptation  of  the  term,  could  not  have  produced  the  syaiema  of  c Jen- 
tion  that  have  been  examined. 

If  the  theory  of  internal  heat  be  admitted,  however,  we  are  fiiraiaM 
with  a  power  adequate  to  the  production  of  these  systems,  as  iBgenJou»- 
ly  suggested  by  Beaumont.  The  owleT  crust  of  the  earth,  accordir^ 
to  the  doctrines  of  central  heal,  has  nearly  reached  theliroii  of  refrigrra- 
lion:  at  least,  it  must  coot  much  slower  now  than  the  internal  paHs.ff 
they  are  intensely  heated,  and  consequently,  the  internal  parts  ma* 
shrink  much  more  than  the  exterior.  Hence  the  envelope  must  frota 
lime  to  time  become  loo  large  to  embrace  the  internal  diminished  parts, 
without  a  BulTerlng  degree  of  plication.  That  is,  in  some  places  ihectim 
will  sink  down,  and  in  other  places  be  thrown  up  into  cnrrespondn* 
ridges.  Mere  gravity,  would  produce  this  efieci,  unless  the  crust  bai 
become  extremely  rigid.  And  a  Htile  reHection  will  satisfy  any  oo* 
that  these  ridges  and  vallies  will  correspond  in  direction  with  iheaemt 
circumference  of  the  globe;  that  is,  with  n  great  circle  upon  it:  Airf 
such  is  the  direction  which  Beaumont  supposes  every  known  syjlert 
of  strata  has  taken. 

According  lo  this  hypothesis,  we  see  how  it  is  that  mountains  shonid 
be  elevated  at  dllTerent  epochs.  For  they  result  from  the  elTort  which 
the  crust  of  the  globe  is  caused  lo  make,  from  time  to  time,  toaccommo- 
date  itself  to  the  continually  diminishing  siae  of  the  iniornal  noelens- 
Whenever  a  cavity  is  thus  produced  underneath  any  portion  of  tb^ 
crust,  its  weight  will  cause  its  thickest  orieaslrigid  portions  to  sinkdown 
upon  the  heated  and  it  may  be  tluid  nucleus,  and  ibis  will  produce  s 
lateral  pressure  sufficientio  elci-ateadjoining  portions;  while  the  wdght 
of  the  depressed  portion  will  force  the  fluid  matter  into  the  cavities  pi*- 
duced  by  the  elevations;  and  it  may  be.  even  cause  it  to  be  erupted 
through  the  iitptured  summits  of  the  ridges  ;  thus  producing  unsirati- 


fied  tocks,  along  extensive  lines,  and  nol  from  circular  cmiers.  as  lav« 
is  now  erupled  I'rom  volcanoes.  A  change  of  ihis  kind  having  been 
effected,  all  would  remain  quiet  until  the  secular  refrigeration  had  pro- 
duced other  cavities  i  when  a  renewal  of  the  same- process  would  take 
place-  And  1  think  it  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  long  series  of  such 
changes  might  lake  place  without  so  sensibly  diminishing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  globe,  that  astronomers  should  bo  able  to  perceive  their 
effects  on  the  earths  rotatory  motion  through  decades  of  ceniuriea. 
For  the  elevation  would  nearly  equal  the  depression. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  gravity  hat 
been  ibe  principal  force  employed  to  elevate  Byatems  of  mountains 
This,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  iize  of  the  internal  nucleui 
of  the  globe,  would  produce  a  lateral  pressure  on  both  aides  of  that 
portion  of  the  crual  which  was  depressed,  sufficient  lo  elevate  adjoin- 
ing portions ;  and  to  force  up  melted  maUet  beneath  and  even  through 
the  ridges  ;  and  thus  the  ultimate  effiMits  would  be  precisely  like  that 
of  an  expansive  force  within  ihe  earth  ;  except  thai  it  would  operate 
along  extended  lines  and  not  in  circular  foci. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  views  of  Beaumont,  which  I  have 
)  deveiope,  liave  been,  and  are  now,  ably  and 
by  Boueand  other  geologisls  no  less  distinguished. 
ee,  I  believe,  that  dilFerenirormalions. and contequent- 
taiu  masses,  have  been  elevated  at  difTerent  epochs  ; 
s  iho  fundamental  and  most  important  principle  con- 
cerned. Even  if  it  be  proved  that  distant  parallel  mountain  chains  were 
not  of  synchronous  elevation,  (which  is  the  principal  point  at  issue.)  ii 
cannot  materially  afTect  the  value  of  Beaumonta  researches.  He  cer- 
tainly has  the  merit  of  bringing  together  all  thai  was  known  on  this  sub- 
ject and  of  deducing  from  thence  some  masterly  generalizations, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  forming  an  interesting  epoch  in  geology. 

Condudi/ig  RemarJct. 
In  drawing  to  a  conclusion  this  protracted  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Massachusetts,  it  is  natural  to  pause  and  look  back  upon  my  labor 
And  1  freely  acknowledge  that  its  great  deficiency  and  imperfection 
veils  most  striking  features.  1  cannot,  indeed,  accuse  myself  of  a 
want  of  diligence  and  efTorl  lo  axicomplish  the  objects  of  my  appoint- 
neni.  It  is  now  a  little  more  than  three  years  since  I  received  my 
commission;  and  during  that  period,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  la- 
bors of  my  profession,  I  hnve  traveled  4550  miles  for  geological  pur- 
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poses,  and  collected  for  the  Government  and  for  die  three  ColkgwiB 
the  State,  not  less  than  5000  specimens  of  rocks  and  nuierds: 
1550  of  which  belong*  to  the  Government  colleetion.*  Yet  I  coh 
not  hot  perceive  great  imperfections  and  deficiencies  in  my  accotmt  sf 
onr  rocks:  and  I  have  become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  ido^ 
that  a  much  longfer  period  was  indispensable  to  enable  any  man  to 
obtain  a  fall  and  complete  accoant  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
nearly  8000  square  miles  of  snrface,  ^  diversified  as  Maasachnsettt. 
Indeed,  had  I  not,  previous  to  receiving  my  commission,  traveled 
nearly  as  &r,  and  obtained  nearly  as  much  information  relatiTe  to  cor 
geology,  as  since  that  period,  my  report  could  hardly  have  been  tnkx- 
able  —  if  it  be  so  now.  As  it  is,  I  can  regard  it  only  as  a  commeDeo- 
ment  of  the  work  of  exploring  onr  rocks  and  minerals.  The  field 
yet  remains  open  for  the  admission  of  other  and  more  able  laboren, 
who  I  doabt  not  may  reap  many  an  abundant  harvest.  If  my  efibiti 
shall  aid  or  encourage  those  who  may  come  after  me,  they  will  not 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  to  your  Excellency,  how  grttifi- 
ing  it  has  been  to  me,  to  act  in  this  whole  business,  under  the  diree- 
of  one  whose  riews  have  been  so  liberal  in  regard  to  it;  whose  coon- 
sels  and  instructions  have  been  so  judicious  and  encouraging ;  and 
whose  personal  attention  and  kindness  have  laid  me  under  very  strong 
oblififation? 

Nor  can  I  omit  to  mention  the  universal  disposition  which  I  have 
found  manifested  bv  all  classes  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  every  part  of  it  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the  objects  of 
my  commission.  This  is  among  the  circumstances  that  gave  so  much 
interest  to  all  my  geolocical  tours,  and  renders  the  retrospect  of  them 
among  the  most  delightful  recollections  of  my  life.  The  excursion!. 
I  am  happy  to  confess,  have  greatly  exalted  my  opinion  of  the  kind- 
ness, intelligence,  and  happy  condition  of  our  population,  and  sensibly 
increased  my  attachment  to  my  native  State. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  I  would  tiot  close  without  acknowledging 
my  supreme  obligations  to  Him  whose  providential  care  and  kindness 
have  followed  roe  in  all  my  wanderings,  not  permitting  even  a  hair  of 
my  head  to  be  injured  :  and  who  has  enabled  me  to  bring  at  length 
to  a  conclusion,  one  of  the  most  laborious  enterprises  of  my  days. 
To  Him  I  desire  to  consecrate  the  fruits  of  this  labor  and  of  all  the 


lL5tcad  of  IdOO;  u  aUkted  on  page  3. 
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subtequent  labors  of  life.  And  should  they  prove  even  slightly  in- 
strumental in  promoting  human  knowledge  tnd  happiness  —  two 
grand  objects  of  the  Divine  Benevolence — I  know  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Edward  Hitchcock. 
AmlMnt  CoUeg«,  September  1,  1833. 


PART  IV. 

A    CATALOGUE 

OF   THB 

ANIMALS   AND    PLANTS 

IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

To  His  Ezcellbnct  Lbti  Lincoln  Esq. 

Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

In  executing  the  part  of  my  commission  which  directed  me  to  fur- 
nish catalogues  "  of  the  native  mineralogical  botanical  and  zoological 
productions  of  the  Coiftmonwealth  "  I  have  been  greatly  dependant 
upon  the  assistance  of  several  gentleman  distinguished  for  their  aoir 
quaintance  with  particular  branches  of  natural  history.  Their  names 
will  be  found  prefixed  to  the  catalogues  which  they  have  furnished. 
And  I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  prompt  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  executed  this  difficult  task.  I  ougbt  also  to 
remark,  that  the  catalogues  which  follow,  being  for  the  most  part  the 
first  that  have  been  attempted  in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  cannot 
be  supposed  perfect  or  complete.  They  are  sufficiently  so,  however, 
to  furnish  a  great  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information  respecting 
the  organized  beings  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

In  respect  to  the  minerals  of  the  State,  I  have  found  it  more  conve- 
nient to  give  an  account  of  them  in  describing  the  several  rocks  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  in  the  Tabular  View  of  the  rocks ;  and  I 
judge  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  list  in  this  place. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Edward  Hitchcock. 

Amhertt  G^llegc,  October  1.  1833. 
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I.    MAMMALIA. 

OR  ANIMALS  WHICH  8UCKLB  THEIR  YOVHO. 

In  preparing  the  following  Catalogue  of  our  msminileroQS  wmh 
I  have  been  permitted  to  make  free  use  of  notes  kindly  fiirniihnJfcT 
Dr.  T.  W.  Harris ;  a  gentleman  so  well  known  as  an  aceonte  nof- 
ogist,  that  the  value  of  this  Catalogue  would  have  been  mneh  eoham- 
ed,  could  he  have  been  persuaded  to  make  it  entirely  his  own. 

ORDER  i.  CAitNASSIERa 

Vespertilio  pnxinoeus,  Say.     Hoary  Bat. 

Noveboracensis,  Linnaeuf.    tUdtr  New  IMr  J9«IL 
Sores  biwricaudui,  S.     SkoH  tail  Shrew. 
Scalops  CanadeDaia,  Cavier.     Mole. 
Condylura  criatata,  Deamareit.     Slar-noae  Mole. 

macrouro,  Harlazu     Thtck-tailtd  star-noee  JMUe. 
Uraus  AMericanoa,  Pallai.     Block  Bear.  * 
Ptrocyon  lotor,  L.     Raccoon. 
Galo  Inacua,  L.     Wolverent.f 
Hcwiila  (Fotorius)  vulgaris,  L.     Weasel  Z 

erminea,  L.    JE7nnfn«.ll 

CanadcDsia,  L.     Fiaher  WeaaeL     (Dr.  Ernmona) 
7  martea,  L.     Pine  Martin. 

vison.  L.  (lutreola,  Harlan  and  CMman.)    Mimk. 
HephHia  Americana,  Desmarest.     Skunk. 

Iriitra  Ganadenaia,  Sabine.  (Brasilienda,  Harlan  and  Godman.)     Land  OU&r. 
Cania  (Lupus)  occidentalie^  Ricbardaa^     Wo{f. 

(Vulpes)  fulvus,  D.     Red-Pox. 

▼irgiiiianus,  Gmeliu.  (cinereo-argentatus,  Say  and  CSodmaa.)  #ra|h 
rox. 
?  Felis  concolor,  L.     Cougar^  Panther,  Painter  or  Catanunnt. 

Canadensis,  Geoffrey.     Ijynx,  or  Wild-Cat. 
Pboca  vitulina,  L.     Common,  or  hair-SteU. 

cristata,  L.     Hooded- Seal. 

ORDER  2.  RODENTIA. 

7  Castor  fiber,  L.     Bearer. 

Fiber  zibethecus,  L.     Musquash. 

?  Arvicola  Pennsylvanica,  Ord.     Aleadow-Mmue* 

Mus  decumanus,  Pallas.     Common  Brown,  or  Norway-Rat^  Whar/'Ral^  mad   WV 

ter-Rat. 

rattus,  L.     Black-Rat. 

musculus,  L.     Mouse. 
?  leucopus,  Rafine^que.     (agrarios,  Godman.)     Pield  Mouae. 

Gerbillus  (Merioncn)  Canadensis,  D.     Jumping  Mouse. 
Arctomys  monax,  Gmelin.     Woodchuck, 
Sciurus  cinereu?,  L.     Cat  Squirrel. 


*The  longr-leg-g-ed  variety  is  most  common  en  Honaac  mountain,  bvitbt  thart- 
legged  variety  has  been  killed  there  according  to  Dr.  Emmona. 

f  On  Hoosac  mountain  rare — Dr.  Emmons. 

tThe  Weasel  becomes  white  in  the  winter  like  the  ermine,  from  vhidl  it  ilMt 
di<(tinguished  by  hunters, 

II  The  ermine  in  its  summer  dress,  greatly  resembles  the  weasel. 
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Scuirua  Carolinentii,  Gmeiin.     Gray  Squirrel, 

nig«r,  L.     Black  Squirrel. 

Hudaoniua,  Gmelin.     Chickaree  •r  ifed  Sfmkrtl. 
(TamiaB)  ttriatui,  Klein  (Lyttsri,    Raj,   and  RichardMn)     Striped  or 

Cfmmd  Squirrel, 
Pteromyi  voluetUa,  L.    Flying  Squirrel. 
Hysiilz  pilosQi^  Catetby.    (dursata  L.)    Porcupine. 
LtpOi  Aatricanaa,  Gmelin.    Rabbity  or  Hare,^ 

Yirg^MMuoM,  lUrkfi.  (variabiliB,  GoduuMi)  Varying  Hare. 


ORDER  3.  RUMINANT4A. 

Ccnrua  VirginianQ%  Ghndin.     Common^  or  F\Ulow  Deer. 

ORDER  4.  CETACEA. 

DelphiDua  OeiphJa,  L.    Grmmpm  or  J^trpmA 

(Phocttoa)  rladiator,  LacMMda.    KiUer,  Sabre-JInned  Doipkin,  or  Sword 

FHeh, 
Balaena  niTiticeCm,  L.     Conmmi  Whale, 

NfllAi  It  U  doubtful  whether  the  animak,  to  the  namef  of  which  this  character  (1) 
is  prefixed,  do  bow  Mist  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts ;  all  of  them,  except 
Mostela  martes,  ArTicola  PennsylTanica,  and  Mu«  Itv^opus,  Undoubtedly  once  bad 
bara  a  "  local  habitation  " 


IL  BIRDS. 

BY  £B£N£ZER  £MMONS,  M .,D. 

Frofetter  of  Natural  l9isiory  in  fFUManu  College, 

Explanatione  and  Mbreviaiions. 

■  placed  bcibra  m  ipecies  denotes  that  itb  a  svmmer  and  winter  resident. 

%  BMurks  the  rare  species. 

6  shews  that  it  is  a  regular  Tisitant,  aad  breeds  in  this  climate. 

t  sliewB  that  it  is  nn  occasional  risitant. 

L.-»Linnaeus.     Briss.     Brisson.    Gmelin 

Lath.— Latham.    111.— Illiger.    Cut.— Cnntr.    VieiU.— VieiUot 

Teaim.    Temmiack.    Rans. — Ranxani.    Latr. — Latrellle. 

Wils. — Wilson.     Bon. — Bonaparte. 

SUB  CLASS  I. 

Hind  toe  articulated  on  the  same  plane  with  the  foretoes,  and  bearing  on  the 
groond  the  whole  length,  formed  for  grasping. 

ORDER  L  ACCIPITRES. 

AccipUree,     L.      Gm.      Lath.      Cut.      VieiU.      RaptatortM^  111.     Rapaieee 
Temm.     Latr.     Ranz. 


*  This  animal  is  almost  uniyersaHy  called  a  Rabbity  though  it  is,  strict! j 
speaking,  a  Hare,  and  neTer  barrows  like  a  Rabbit.    - 

t  Not  unfrequeatly  but  improperly  called  Porpus.  It  is  the  true  Dolphin  oi 
Ibe  ancients,  but  not  the  Dolphin  of  Seamen,  which  is  the  Coryphaena  pur- 
purea. 
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Falco. 

If  fulvus,     Ring-imiUi  Etigle. 

t  leuco  cephalua,  L.    Bald  Elagle. 

t  hnliaetus,  L.  Fish  Hawk.  Makes  itayintoap  the  HooticiDte 

^  sparverius,    L.  Sparrow  Hawk, 

%  columbarius.   L.  Pigeon  Hawk. 

t  palumbarius,  L.     Chthawk.' 

%  veloz,   Wils.  SUUo<olored  Hawk.  Osmttkom*  Awnrtu  March  SiNk. 

T  lagopus,     lu  Rovgh'Ugged  Falcon. 

I  borealis,    Gm.    Ked-4aiUd  Hawk.  )  Common.  Prep«m  iti  ncit 

\  eaii  J  ill  Marclu 

I  hiemalis,    Gm.  Wili.     WitOer-Fakmu 

Strix. 

t  f  fanerea,  Om.    Hawk  (M.    Antomn. 

II  t  virginiana,  Gm.    Qtaai-homeil  Owl.    Inliabiti  the  moantaiiis. 
S                  otui,     L.     Long-earod  Owl. 

§  brachyotus,    Gm.    Shori'tared  Owl.    Common, 

f  II  Acadica,    Gm.    Little  Owl. 

ORDER  II.  PASSERES. 

TRIBE    I.    8CAN80RE8. 

FAMILY  AMPHIBOLI. 

Coeeyzus,     Vieill.     Temm.     Ranz.     Cay. 

Cuculus,     L.     Briss.     Gm.     Lath.     111. 

•  Americanui,    Bon.     Yeilow-^UUd  Cuckoo. 

I  erythrophthalmns.    Bladt-bnUd  €hukoo. 

FAMILY  SAOiTTIUNGUES. 
Pieus,    L.    Briss.    Qm.     Lath.     Ac. 

^  Common. — Anmt 
S  auratus,     L.     Golden-wingtd  woodpecker.      \  about  Ap.   10th.  and 

)  mIgrateB  ioatb  in  Od 

II  pileatus,     L.     Pileated  Woodpecker. 

§  erythrocephalas,    L.    Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

t  Carolinus,  L.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker^  Common  near  Rochester  SY 

%  varius,    L.     YeUow-beUied  Woodpecker. 

P  villosiiB,    L.     Hairy  Woodpecker. 

II  pubescensj     L.    Doumy  Woodpecker. 

TRIBE    2.    AMBULATORES. 

FAMILY  ANGULIROSTES,  111. 

Alttdo  L.     Gm.     Lath. 

f  alcyon,     L.     Belted  King  Fisher. 

FAMILY  GREGARII. 

Sturnus    L.     Briss.     Gm. 

%  Ludovicianus,    L.    Meadow  Lark.    Arrires  about  >Iarch  I3th. 

Icterus    Briss.     Team.     Ranz. 

S  Baltimore,    Dand.    Baltimore  Oriole. 

if  spuriuB,    Bon.     Orchard  Ohnole. 


*  Tokto  the  place  of  the  P.  auratus  in  the  Western  part  of  the  SUte  of  Nev  York. 
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§  phoeniceai,    Dand.     Red  Winged  Starling,    March  20th. 

S  pecoris,    L.     Cow  Banting. 

9  agripennis,    Bon.    Riee  Banting. 

QuUcalms    Vieill. 

I  yersicolori     Vieill.    Purple  Oratte, 

femigineufl,     Bon.    Rutty  Orakk. 

Carvus    L.     Qro.     Lath.     Cut. 

Icorone,     L.     Crow. 
cristatus,    L.    Blue  Jay. 

FAMILY  SERICATI. 

Bombycilla    Briss.  III. 

S  Carolinensii,    Briii.    fkdar  Bird, 

FAMILY  CHELlbONES. 

Coffimulgus    L.     Briss.     Gm.     Lath. 

S  TOciferuB,    Wils.     IVhip-poor-wiU. 

§  Virginianas,   Biiis.    JfigfU'Hmwk.    ArriTes  March  20th. 

Cyptelus.     Temm. 

S  pelaagioB,    Temm.     Chimney  Swattow, 

Hirundo    L.     Briss.     Gm.     Lath. 

S  purpurea,    L.    Purple  Martin. 

§  rufa,    Gm.    Bam  Bwallow.    Arrives  April  20th. 

S  fulva,    VieilL    Rocky  Mountain  StDaUot€.        Common. 

§  riparia,  L.     Bank  Swallow, 

FAMILY  CANORI.    lU. 

Muscicapa    Briss.     111.     L.     Gm. 

§  tjrannui,  Briis.  Tyrant  Flycatcher,   Arrives  between  1  and  12  May 

f  crinita,    L.     Great  crested  Fly^-caicher, 

§  fusca,    Gm.    Pewit  fly  catcher.    Arrives  March  20th. 

§  virens,     L.     Wood-Pewee  Fly-catcher, 

S  ruticilla,    L.    American,  Fhy  Catcher,  Common. 

Icteria,     Bon. 

t  viridis,    Bon.    YcUow-breatted  Chat     First  •£ September. 

Vireo.     Vieill. 

§  flavifrons,     Yellow^throated  Fly-catcher. 

T  Noveboracensis,     Bon.     WhUe-eyed  Fly-cateher, 

%  olivaceus,     Red-eyed  Fly-catcher.        Common. 

Lanius.     L.     Briss.     Gm.  Lath. 

t  septentrionalis,     Gm.    Butcher  Bird.         Late  in  Autumn. 

Turdus     L.     Briss.     Gm. 

t  polyglottos,     L.     Mocking  Bird,        Very  rare  in  the  Spring. 

*  felivox,     VieilL     Cat  Bird,        Arrives  between  May  1  and  12, 

'  migratorius,    L.    Robin,        Arrives  Manil  10. 

I  rufas,    L.    Ferruginous  Thruth, 

I  mustelinus,    Gm.     Wood-thruih.        Arrives  May  1  to  12. 

minor,    Gm.     Hermit  Thruth,        Arrives  May  1  to  12 
Wilsonii,    Bon.     Tawney  Thruth,    Do.  Do. 
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Sylvia.     Tiaih.      Temm.  Ranz. 

ft  Aiirocapilla,    Bon.    Goldtn  Crtnoned  Thruth.    May  1  to  IS. 

Noveboracensis,    Lath.     Water  Tkruth. 
t  coronata,    Lath-     YtUov-rump  Warbhr.       )  Paiset  north  id  tbt 

5  Spring,  retnnu  in  Sep* 

virens,    Lath.    Blaek^hroaitd  green  JVarbUr, 
t§  Blackburniae,    Lath.    Blaeklmmian  Warbler,        MountaiD. 

t  icterocephala,    Lath.  Chesnut  etdtd  Warbttr.  Do. 

fir  caitanea,    Wils.    Bay-breatted  Warbler, 

itriata,    Loth.    Blaek'poU  Warbler, 
ftlT  varia,    Lath.    B/adkaiuf  FFAt/e  Creeper— Mountain. 

fir  tigrina,    Lath.    Blue  Mountain  WaAler. 

^  eitiva,     Lath.    Blue-eyed  yellow  Warbler, 

ft  Americana,    Lath.    Blut  yellow — back  Warbler, 

^  Canadensis,    Lath.     Blaek-ihroated  Blue  Wmrbhr, 

^  'AgUii,         Conneetitut  Warbler. 

'^  autumnalis.  Autumnal  Warblet,  Returns  Irom  the  Nortli  in  Oct. 

Saxicola.  Temm.  Planz. 

i  t'lKUi^  Bon,  Blue  Bird,    Ar.  about  Mar.  10. 

Regulus.   Vieill. 

i  cristatuf,  Vieili.     Golden  crested  Wrin, 

Troglodytes. 

i  adon,  Vieill.     House  wren, 

FAMILY  TENU1ROSTRE8. 

Sitta.  L.  Briss.  Gm.  Lath. 

f  Carolinensii,  Brisr.     White  breasted  Bluck^eapped  ^uthaeh. 

FAMILY    ANTHOMYZI.  RanZ. 

Trochilus.  L.  Gm.  Lath. 

^  colubris,  L.     Humming  Bird. 

Parus.   L. 

II  articapillus,  L.  Black-capped  Titmouse, 

FAMILY    PA88KRIM.  ILL. 

Evihcrizo.     L.  Briss.  Gni. 

t  nivalis,  L.  Snow  Bunting.     Wintt-r. 

Tanagra  L.  Gm.   Lath.  Cuv. 

rubra,  L.  Scarlet  Tanagrr. 

Fringilla.  L.  Temm.  Ranz.  Wils. 

^  cyanea,  Wils.     Indigo  Bird.     Common. 

t  §  reimsylvanica.  Lath.  White- throated  Sparrow, 

ft  graminea,  Gm.   Bay  winged  Bunting    Common. 

ft  melodia,  Wils.     Song  Sparrow, 

II  hiemalis,     Snow  Bird.  Breeds  in  the  mountains  .* 

in  the  hedges  in  Sprinf  and  Aatoi 

T  passerina,  Wils.       Yellow  Winged  Sparrow, 

t  Canadensis,  Lath.     T^ree  Sparrow.     Winter, 

t  socialis,  Wils.     Chipping  Sparrow, 

ft  pusilla,  Wils.     Field  Sparrow.     Common. 
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§  trifltisi      L.   Yellow  Bird^  or  Ooldjhuh, 

<  pinus,  WiU.  finch, 

ft  linaria,     Letter  red-poU,    Winter 

t  iliaca,  Merrem.    Fox^olorcd  Sparrow,    Winter, 

§  eyrthrophthalma,  L.  Towhe  BwUing, 

T  cardinalis,  Bon.    Cardinal  Chroeheak, 

§T  rofea,  Bon.    Rote^brtatttd  Orotbeak 

t .  purpurea,  Gm.     FwrpU  Fixieh. 

Loxia.  Briss.  L.  Gm.  Lath. 

Curvirostra,  L.  American  Cmst  BUL  ' 

FAMILY   COLUMBINI. 

Ck)lumba. 

§  migratoria,  L.  Passenger  Pigeon,  « 

T  Carolinensifl,  L.  Turtle  Dove, 

SUB  CLASS.  II. 

Hind  toe  articulated  higher  on  the  tarsus  than  the  fore  toes;  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing, or  wanting. 

ORDER  III.  GALLINiE. 

FAMILY    GALLINACEL 

Meleagris. 

%\\  Gallopavo,  L.  WUd  Turkey,        Now  become  scarce  and  near- 

ly extinct* 

Perdix.  Briss  Lath.  111. 

I  Virginiana,  Lath.  Qtiai/. 

Tetrao.  L.  Gm.  Lath.    111.  Cuv. 

I  umbellus,  L.  Ruffled  Chrous,    Common. 

ORDER  IV.  GRALIx^. 

FAMILY  FRE88IR08TRB8. 

Charadrius.  L.  Gm.  Lath.  111. 

t  semipalmatus,  Bon.  Ring  Plover,  A  single   specimen  on  the 

banks  of  the  Hoosic. 
I  melodus,  Ord.     Ringed  Plover, 

§  Tociferus,  L.  Kildeer  Plover    Appears  about  April.  10th. 

*  ruvialis,  L.  Golden  Plover, 

Strepsilas.  111.  Temm.Ranz. 
§  interpres,  111.   Tum-ttone. 

FAMILY    HERODII.    ILL. 

Grus.  Pallas,  111.  Cuv.  Temm. 

Tf  Americana,  Temm.    Hooping  Crane. 

Ardea, 

S  Herodiat,  L.  Great  Heron, 

9  alba,  L  Chreat  white  Heron, 

f  nycticoraz,  L.  ^ight  Heron,  •   More  common  late  in  the  £>ummer. 

*  Frequently  met  with  on  mount  Holyoke.  £.  H. 
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co«rulea,  L.  Blue  Hermn. 
minor,  VVils.     American  Bill  em, 
§  virescens.  Green  Heron. 

FilMILY     LIHICOLiB. 

Numenius.  Briss.  Lath.  111.  Cut. 

f  longirostrii,  Wils.  Long  hilled  Curiew.    Rarely  ou  (lie  Hoot  ic. 

Tringa.  L.  Lath.  Gm. 

%  semi-palraata,  Will.  SenU-palmaied  Smndfnper. 

alpioa,  L.  Red-backed  Sondptfer. 

pectoralis,  Ben.  Peeioral  Sandjtipwr, 
f  pusilla,  WUi.    LUtle  Sandpiper. 

Himanlopus.  Briss.  111.  Cuv.  Temm. 

nigricollis,  Vieill.   Long-legged  Jivocet. 

Totanus.  Cuv.  Temm.  Vieill.  Bane. 

melanoleucufl,  Vieill.  T^ell'tale  Qodwii. 
T  macularius,  Temm. 

Scolopaz.    L,  Briss.  Qm.  Lath. 
Wilsonii,  Temm.  Sjnipt,    , 

FAMILY     MACRODACTYLI. 

RaXlus.  L.  Cuv.  Vieill. 

§  crepitans,  L.  Clapper  Rail. 

T  Virginianus,  L.  Virginia  Rail. 

Fulica. 

Americana,  Gm.     Common  Coot, 

ORDER  V.  ANSERES. 

FAIIILY    L0N0IPENNE8. 

Rkincops.  L,  (itii.  Lath. 

§  i^igra,  L.   Black' Skimmer^  or  Shearvater.        Visits   the   coast  duri 

^utnmei 

Sterna. 

%  hirundo,  L.  Great  Tern, 

f  minuta.   Leaser  Tern, 

Lams, 

Q  capistratus,  Temm.  Brown  marked  GtUl, 

%  atricilla,  L.  Black  headed  GulL 

$  can  us,  Ij.  Common  Gull. 

5  fuscus,  L.  Silvery  Gull, 

argcntatoides,  Brehm.     Common  near  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  LEMALL080DENTATI.    ILL- 


Afiser. 


canadensis,  Vieill. 

hyperboreas,  Pallas.     Snou  Goose, 

bernicla,  Bon.     The  Brant. 
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Afias.  L.  Gin.  Bnss.  , 

t  cl]rpeata  L.  Shoveller, 

t  boschai,  Jj.  The  Mattard. 

§  acata,  PintaOed  Dydt, 

Americana,  Widgeon, 
t  sponsa,  Wood  Duck, 

diflcpra,  Blue-winged  Teal, 

FuligrUa.  Bon. 

penpicil  lata,  Bon.     Black  or  Surf  D%ek, 
Tailiflneria,  Stephens.  Canvofftbaek  Ehuk*       ^        ^ 
clangula,  Bon.     OoldjanrJSffo,  Rare  An  the  Hudion. 
albeola,  Bon.  Buffet^aded  Duek^ 

Mergus.  L. 

Merganser,  Ooosander. 

Sula. 

bassana,  Lacep.  Oannet, 

Podiceps.  Temm.  Vieill. 

t  cristatns.  Lath.     Created  Orebe,    Rfure  on  the  Hudson, 

t  Carolinensis,  Lath.  PiedtnUDob^Mtk. 

Colymhus, 

I  glacialis,  L,  Gteat  Korthefn   Diver^  or  Loon, 

t  septentrionalis,  L.  Red  throated  Diver. 

Uria  '  »► 

t  alle,  Temm.    hUtHo  Avk, 

Mormon.  111. 

t  arcticos,  111.  Pm^Ea. 

Alca.  L.  Gm.  Briss.  ^  * 

torda,  L.  RatorlnU- 


I. 


iW 
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III.  REPTILIA  OR  REPTILES. 

BY  DAVID  S.  C.  H.  SIOTH.  M.  D. 

ORDER  I.   CHELONIA. 
Ttstudo,  L. 

•cabra,  Shaw,  Cmnmtn  TurtU.' 

PensnjlTanica, 

mrpentina,     Snapping  Turtle. 

picta,     Pttinied  Tunh. 

punctata,    Speckled  Turtle, 

clauta,  }      On  the  anthoritjr 

iatculpia,  Leconte.   )      of  Dr.  Emmciat. 

ORDER  II.  OPHIDIA. 

Coluber. 

coDitrictor,    Black  Snake. 

crdinatut,    Strped  Snake. 

sipedoD,     Water  Snake, 

saurita.    Ribbon  Snake. 

sirtalia,    Oarter  Snake. 

ftriatuloi, 

punctatus, 

eximns,    HeuH  Snake. 

vernalii,    Ormn  Snake. 

Cr§ialu8. 

dariffui,    Banded  lUMe  Snake. 


Rana. 


Hyla. 


Bufp, 


ORDER  III.  BATRACHIA. 


pipiens,    Bull  Frog. 
clamata,    Bawling  Frog. 
flavi-viridis.  Spring  Frog. 
sylvatica,     frood  Frog. 
palnstris,     Leopard  Frog. 

tquirella  ^    Peeping  Frog  of  Jfew  Knglemd. 
versicolor,    Common  Tree  Toad. 


musiceus, 
Not  described. 


Salamandra,  Salmauders  or  Slows. 
sabviolacea, 
ftciata, 
erithnmota, 
cinerea, 
symetrica. 

tigrina.  )      On  the  authority 

longicauda.       )      of  Dr.  Emmon*. 


FUhet.     *  &Si 


IV  FISHES. 

Catalooui  of  the  Marine  Fishes  taken  on  the  Atlan- 
tic CokflT  OF  Massachusetts. 
BY  JEROME  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Anguilla  muraena,  L.  Anguilla  vulffarii,  CaVb    Oifimon  Etl, 
Cong^er  muraena,  L.  Conger  vulgains,  Cuv.     Ccmfser  Ed. 
XipbiuB  gladiiu,  L.     Sword-Fish. 
GaduB  morhua,  L.     Common  Cod, 
Gadoi  merluccius  L.  Merlucciui  vulgarit,  Cav.    Hakt. 
Gadofl  brosme,  Gmel.  BrosnM  Tulgaris,  Cuv.  Torak, 
Gadas  aglefinus,  L.    Haddock, 

Gadoi  merlangas,  L.  Merlangus  vulgarit,  C«v.     Whiting,     • 
Gadas  pollachius,  L.  Merlangus  PoUachSus,  Cuv.     PoHotk, 
Gadus  callarius.     Tom  Cod. 
Blennius  yiviperas.     Bltnny. 
Blennius  ocellaris,  Bloch.     OeeUated  Blennyk 
Blennius  pholis,  Bloch.  (rare.)     Smooth  BUtmy. 
Scomber  scomber,  L.    Mackerd, 
Scomber  colias,  Gm.    Shore  MtukereL 
Thinnus  vulgaris,  Cuv.  Scomber  Thinnus  L.     Tvnny. 
Perca  labraz.     Sea-Perch. 
Sciaena  imberbli.'    Drun^Fifh, 
Plenronectes  flessus.  Platessa  flessus,  Cuv.     Flounder. 
Pleoronectes  platessa.  Platessa  vulgaris,  Cuv.    PUnte. 
Pleuronectes  solea,  L.  Solea  vulgaris,  (pnv.    Sole. 
Pleuronectes  maxlmus,  L.  Rhombus  BliSimus,  Cuv.     Turbot. 
Hjrppoglossus  vulgaris,  Cuv.  Pleuronectes,  L.    Holibui. 
Labrus  tautoga,  michalL  .  TaaU^g. 
Labrus  aqueteague,  Mit.     ISqueteague. 
Echenius  remora,  L.     Sucking  Fish. 
Perca  ocellata.    Bats. 
Cottus  scorpinus,  L.     SctUpin, 
Cottus  quadricomis*    Sea  BvU. 
Aspidophorus  cataphractus,  Cuv.    Amud-BvUhead. 
Clupeaharengus,  L.  etCuy.    Herring. 
Clupea  menhaden,  Mit.    Menhaden, 
Clupea  alosa,  L.    Shad. 
Clupea  vemalis,  Mit.  Serrata  ?    Alewife. 
Clupea  minima,  Belknap.    Bret. 
Salmo  salar.    Salmon. 

Salmo  eperlanus.  L.  Osmerus  eperlanus,  Cuv.    Smelt. 
Esox  belone,  L.  Belone  vulgaris,  Cuv.     Sea-Pike. 
Teirodon  tergidus.     Swell  Fish. 
Acipenter  sturio.     Sturgeon. 
Sjmgnatus  typhle  Pipe- Fish, 
Raiabatis.     Skate, 
Raia  clavata.     Thomback. 
iS^ualus  zygaena.    Hammer  headed  Shark, 
Carcharius  glaucus.     Blue  Shark. 

iSelache  mazimus,  Cuv.  Sqalus  tnaximus,  L.    Baski$ig  Shark. 
Squalus  catulus,    Cuv.    stellarikL.     Catfish. 
Squalus  canicula,  Cuv.    Dogfish, 
Anarchicas  lupus,  L.      Sea-wo^,    . 
Cjdopterus  lumpus,  L.   Lump'm0ltr, 
Cyclc^terus  minutus.  LitUe  LumfffUh, 
Lophius  piscatorius,  L.    Frogfish, 

70 
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Fishes  found  in  the  Rivers,  mauniain  Streams  and  Ponds  of  M^ssd- 

chusetts. 
Perca  chryioptera.    Bream, 
Esoz  lucius.     Pickerel, 
Salmo  fontinalis.    Highland  Trout. 
Silarus  felis.    Pout. 
Cyprinus  leuciscus.     Dmrt. 
Cyprinui  ciyioleucas.     fi^lner. 
Cyprinus  obloncrus.     Chub, 
Salmo  tructa?  of  Belk.    Salman  Trout. 
Cyprinus  rabiculis.     Roach. 
Cyprinus  atronasus.     Sucker, 

Bodianus  pallidus.    Luciopera  of  Belk.     White  Perch, 
Bodianus  rufus.     Red  Perch. 
Labrui  auritus.     Pond  Perch. 
Anguilla  vulgaris.     Common  Eel, 
Perca  fluviatilis.      Ritfer  Perch. 
Petromyzon.    Lamprey  Eel. 
Cottus  gobio.     River  buU^head. 


V.   TESTACEA  OR  SHELLS. 

List  of  the  Marine  Shells  of  Massachusetts^  arranged  mccwrding  t$ 

the  Sy0Um  of  Lamarck, 

BT  THOMAS  A.  GREENE,  E5Q.  of  JVew  Btdfwd. 
CLASS    IX    ANNELIDE8. 

ORDER  III.  SEDENTARIA. 

Pectinaria  belgica. 

Sabella  belgica  of  Linn. 
Terebella  concbilega,  L. 

This  has  been  subdivided  into  several  species,  two  of  which 

have  been  seen  on  our  shore. 
Spirorbis  nautiloides. 

Serpula  spirorbis  of  L.  On  Sea  weed. 
Serpula  vermicularis. 
Serpula  contortuplicata. 

CLASS   X.     CIRRHIPEDA. 
ORDER  I.    SESSILIA. 

Balanus  tintinnabulum. 

On  the  bottoms  of  Ships. 
Balanus  ovularis. 

Lepas  balanoides  of  Wood — on  plank,  timber  he, 
Balanus  miser. 

Very  abundant  on  our  r^ks. 
Balanus  punctatns  of  Montague. 

Lepas  punctata  of  Wood  and  Dilcwyn — aljo  on  our  rocks 
Balanus  fistulotiu. 
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ORDER  II.  PEDUNCULATA. 

Anatifa  laevis. 

Lepas  anatifera  of  L.    On  the  bottomi  of  abipi. 
Anatifa  vitrea. 

Lepas  fascicularis.    Foond  at  Nantucket. 
Cineras  vittatas. 

Lepas  yittata,  On  ihe  bottoms  of  ships. 

CLASS  XL  CONCHIFERA. 
ORDER  L  BIMUSCULOSA. 

Teredo  navalis. 

On  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
Pholas  crispata. 
Solen  ensis. 

viridis. 

Not  common  in  the  N.  England  States. 
Solecurtns  Cariboeus. 

Rare,  found  at  New  Bedford. 
Solecurtus  costatos,  Saj. 

Common  at  Nahant  Beach. 
Solecurtus  fragilis. 

S.  cenfialis  of  Say.  Found  at  N.  Bedford. 
Mya  merceMria,  Say. 

Cofntnoti  clutn, 
Anatin^  convexa,  Turton.   Thracia  of  Blainville. 
Anatina  leana,  Conrad. 

A.  prsBtenuis?  of  Turton.    At  Nantucket. 
Mactra  solida. 
Mrctra  gigantea,  Lam. 

M.  Solidissima  of  Dillwyn. 
Mactra  subtruncata. 
Mactra  lateralis,  Say. 
Mactra  subtriangulata. 

M.  arctata  of  Conrad.     Figured  in  the 
supplement  to  Wood^s  ^^Indez  Testaceologicos.^* 
Mactra  tellinoides,  Conrad. 
Solemya  velum,  Say. 

Not  uncommon  at  N.  Bedford. 
Amphidesma  corbuloides. 

Mya  Norwegica  of  Wood  and  Dillwyn. 

M.  hyalina  of  Conrad. 
Corbula  ferruginosa. 

Mya  ferruginosa  of    Wood.     Not  described  by  Lamarck. 
Pandora  trilineata.  Say. 

Found  in  Nantucket  Harbor, 
Petricola  pholadiformis.  Lam. 

P.  fornicata,  of  Say.   Very  common. 
Sanguinolaria  fusca,  Conrad.     At  Nantucket. 
Tellina  polita,  Say, 

Found  at  N.  Bedford. 
Lucina  divaricata.     A  single  valve  found  at  Chatham. 
Crassina  danmoniensis. 

Astarte  castanea  of  Say.   Ocean  shore  at  Nantucket. 
Cjrprina  islandica. 

Venus  Islandica  of  Linn*    Common  in  Essex  County. 
Venus  mercennaria.    Common  QuauAog  •r  Round  Cinm. 
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Venus  praeparca,  Say. 
Venni  notata,  Say. 
Cardium  Mortoni,  Conrad. 

Very  common  at  N.  Bedford. 
Cardium  pinnulatum,  Conrad. 
Cardita. 

This  species  appears  to  be  undescribed. 
Area  ponderosa,  Say*   >  These  were  found  at  Smith's  point, 
Area  pexata^  Say.        )  on  the  ocean  shore  of  Nantacket 
Area  transversa,  Say. 

Not  uncommon  in  Bunardi  Bay. 
Nucula  margaritaeea. 

Nucula  proxima  of  Say. 

Area  nucleus  of  Linn. 
Nucula  rostrata,     Montague. 

N.  limatula  of  Say. 

ORDER  II.  UNIMUSCULOSA- 

Modiola  papuana. 

Mytilus  modiolus  of  Lin. 
Mytilus  edulis. 
Mytilus  unrulatus. 
Mytilus  peilucidua. 
Mytilus  incunratus. 
Mytilus  demissus. 

Very  abundant  at  N.  Bedford. 
Pecten  magellanicus. 

Rare  in  Mass.    Common  at  Eastport,  Mt. 
Pecten  Islandicvt. 

P.  Pealeii  of  Conrad,  Rare. 
Pecten  concentricus,  Say. 

Common  Scallop. 
Oetrca  Virginica. 

Common  Oyster. 
Anomia  cphippium. 

Abundant  in  N.  Bedford. 
Anomia  undulata. 

Is  it  a  distinct  species  from  the  preceding? 

CLASS  XII  MOLLUSCA. 
ORDER  II.  GASTEROPODA. 

Chiton. 

Found  ot  Nantucket.     Not  described  to  my  knowledge. 
Patella  alveus,  Conrad. 
Patella  amoena.  Say. 
Crepidula  fomicata.  Say. 

Very  commou  on  our  coast. 
Crepidula  glauca,  Say. 
Crepidula  plana.  Say. 

Found  in  Nantucket  Harbor. 

ORDER  III.  TRACHELIPODA. 

Velutina  rupicola,  Conrad. 
Bulla  solitaria.  Say. 

Found  at  Martha's  Vineyard.    Rare. 
Natica  duplicata,  Say. 
Natica  heros.  Say. 
Natica  triseriata.  Say. 
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Nerita  iniricata  of  Wood^s  Supplement. 
Tornatella* 

Common  in  salt  manbe«.    Not  deicribed. 
Lacuna  pertata,  Conrad. 
Turbo  obligatus,  Say. 

Very  common  in  Buzzard^s  Bay. 
Turbo  palliatuB,  Say. 
Turbo  calathiseus. 

Figured  by  Wood  and  described  by  Dillwyu.  Very  minute. 
Tnrritellabisatura]i8,  Say. 
Fusus  Islandicus. 

Murez  comeus  of  Wood  and  Dillwyn. 

Fusus  comeus  of  Say. 
Fusus  cinereus,  Say. 
Fusus  decemcostatus,  Say. 

Murex  carinatus  of  Pennant. 
Ranella  caudata.    At  Nantucket 
Pyrula  canaliculata. 

Murex  canaliculata  of  Linn. 
Pyrula  carica. 
'mtssa  obsoleta,  Say. 

Buccinum  noveboracense  of  Wood^s  Supplement. 
^  *-  Murex  carica  of  Lin. 
Nassa  trivittata.    Say. 
Purpura  lapillus. 

Buccinum  lapillus,  Linn. 
Purpura  imbricata,  Lam. 
Buccinum  undatum,     Linn. 
Columbella  terpsichore. 

Buccinum  Terpsichore  of  Wood^s  Supplement. 

ORDER    IV.  CEPHALOPODA. 

Spirula  Peronii. 

Nautilus  Spirula  of  Linn. 

Found  on  Uie  ocean  shore  of  Nantucket. 


List  of  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells  in  Massachusetts,  so  far  as 

they  have  been  aseeeriained, 
BY  MR.  JOHN  MILTON  KARLB,  of  Worcester. 

#  I.  BIVALVES. 

I.  OENU8  uNio.  Lam, 

Unio. 

.  complanatus,  Lam.        Purpureus,  Say. 

nasutus,  Say        Ponds  in  ilssex  and  Plymouth  Counties. 
.  ochraceus,  Say      Ponds  in  Plymouth  County. 
^  *  radiatus,&y  Do.        and  Essex  Counties. 

II.    GENUS    ALA8MAD0NTA.    Say. 

Alasmadonta. 

maigaritifera,  Linn,  arcuata,  Bamtt. 

marginata  Say,        BiackBtMi*  JUvw.  .^  ^      * 

undulata,  Say         Do.  and  streams  in  Plymouth  County. 
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III.    OENU8    ANADONTA,    Lam, 

Anadonta. 

•  cataracta,  Say,        Common  Green  Mascle. 
maipnata.  Say,        Blackstone  and  French  Rirert. 
lugubriB,  Say,  Ponds  in  Essex  Co. 

IV.    GENU8   CTCLA8. 

Cyclas. 

similis,  Say, 
dubia,*  Say, 

And  two  species  not  described. 

II.  UNIVALVES. 

I.    OENU8    PALUDINA. 

Paludina. 

decisa,  Say. 
limosa?  Say, 

II.  GBNU8    PLANORBiS. 

Planorbis. 

.  trivoWis,  Say, 
bicarinatas,  Say, 

•  armigems,  Say, 
campanulatos. 
parvus,  Say, 

III.  OBNV8    LYMMAKA. 

Lymnaea. 

catascopium,  Say, 
heterostropha,  Say, 
columella,  Say, 

And  one  species  not  ascertained. 

LAND  SHELLS. 

IV.    GENU8     HELIX. 

% 

Helix.     ,<;. 

'  alaboris.    Comftion  JVood  Snai/. 

.  arboreus,  Say, 

•  trident  ata,  Say, 
'  altemata,  Say. 

glaphyra,  Say, 
thypopdus,  Say, 
.  minuta,  Say, 
hirsuta,  Say, 


*  This  does  not  agree  exactly  with  my  specimens  of  the  dabia  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  1  think  it  nit  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  separated  from  that 
species. 
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Helix. 

perspectiva,  Say, 
fmterna.  Say. 


V.  GENUS  succiNEA.  AmpMbious. 


Succinea.. 

oyalit,  Say. 
campestria?  Say. 
and  one  ipeciea  not  ascertained. 


Pupa. 


VI.    OENU8    PUPA. 

corticaria.'    Say 

VII.     GENUS   CARACOLLA. 

One  specie!  not  ascertained. 


In  addition  to  the  preceding  catalogues  of  the  shells  of  Mass. 
full  and  apparently  quite  accurate,I  have  received  from  Col.  Joseph  Q. 
Totten  of  the  United  States  Army,  resident  in  Newport  R.  Island  the 
following  list  both  of  marine  and  land  shells  observed  '^  on  and  near  the 
coast  of  New  England."  Although  this  extends  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed me  by  the  government,  yet  as  so  little  is  known  of  this  class 
of  animals,  and  so  few  gentlemen  have  devoted  their  attention  to  it,  it 
haa  seemed  to  me  probable  that  it  would  comport  with  the  views  of 
government  to  annex  this  catalogue  to  those  already  given  ;  contain- 
ing as  it  does  several  species  and  genera  that  have  not  been  mention- 
ed. 

List  of  Shelltl^bserved  on  and  near  the  coast  of  Neto  England. 

BY  COL.  JOSEPH  G.  TOTTEN. 

Spiroribifl  Lam. 

one  or  more  species. 
Serpula  Linn. 

one  or  more  ipecies. 
Balanus  Brug. 

geniculatus,  Conrad. 

tintinabulum,  Lin. 

fiftulosus,  Brag. 
Anatifa  Brug. 

sulcatus,  Mont. 

fascicnlaris,  Solandus. 

loevis,  Brug. 
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Pholas  Lin. 

one  or  more  (peciei . 
Solen  Lin. 

ensU,  Lin. 

viridls,  Say. 
Solectirtus  Blain. 

cariboeus,  Lam. 

costatuf,  Saj. 

fragilis,  Dill,   centralis  of  Saj. 

Mya  Lin. 

mercenaria^  Lin. 

hyalina,  Conrad. 
Anatina  Lam. 

convexa.  Wood.     A.  Thracia  f  of  Blain. 

leana,  Conrad. 
Mactra  Lin. 

solidissima,  Chcm. 

lateralis.  Say. 

arctata,  Conrad. 

tellinoides,  Conrad. 

one  or  more  other  species. 
Solemya  Lam. 

velom  ?  Say. 

one  other  species. 
Corbula  Lam. 

oontracta,  Say. 

Pandora  Lam. 

trilineata,  Say. 
Saxicava  Lam. 

distorta.  Say. 
Petricola  Lam. 

pholadiformis,  Lam. 
Sanguinolaria  Lam. 

fosca,  Say. 
Tellina  Lin.  , 

two  or  more  species. 
Lucina  Brug. 

diraricata,  Gmel. 

and  a  larger  species. 
Astarte  Sowerbv. 

m 

castanea.  Say. 
Cj'clas  Brug. 

two  or  more  species. 
Cyprina  Lam. 

Islandica«  Lin^ 

Cvthorea  Lam 

conTexa,  Say. 
Vonus  Lin. 

merc^naria,  Lin. 

Dotal  a.  Say. 
i^aniium  Lin. 

Mortoni«  Conrad. 

innnulatum.  Conrad. 
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Cardita  Brug. 

borealis,  Say. 
Area  Lin. 

pezata,  Say. 

one  or  more  other  tpeciei . 
Nucula  Lam. 

proxima^  Say. 

limatalat  Say. 
Unio  Brug. 

complanatus,  Soland. 

and  others. 

Anadonta  Brug. 

one  or  more  apeciea. 
Alasmadonta  Say. 

margaritifera,  Gmel. 

and  others. 
Modiola  Lam. 

plicatola^  Lam. 

one  or  more  other  species. 
Mytilus  Lin. 

edulis,  Lin. 

Pecten  Brug. 

magellanicusb  Gmel. 

Peaieii,  Conrad. 

concentricus,  Say. 
Ostrea  Lin. 

one  or  more  species. 
Anomia  Lin. 

ephippiom,  Gmel. 

and  another. 
Chiton  Lin. 

marginatoS)  Lin. 
Patella  Lin. 

amoena,  Say. 

alveus,  Conrad. 

athirdi 
Dispotea  Say. 

striata,  Say. 
Crepidula  Lam. 

fomicata,  Gmel. 

convexa.  Say. 

plana  ?  Say. 

glauca'  Say. 
Bulla  Lin. 

one  or  more  species. 
Helix  Lin. 

.  albolabris,  Say. 
•  altemata,  Say. 

thyroidus,  Say. 
2  or  more  other  specif  s. 
Succinea  Drapamaua. 
2  or  more  species. 

Planorbis  Brug. 

2  or  more  sptcies. 
71 
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Physa  Drapar. 

one  or  more  ipecies. 
Lymnea  Lam. 

3  or  more  apecief • 
Paludina  Lam. 

decisa,  Say. 
Natica  Brug. 

duplicata^  Saj. 

herof,  Say. 

triseriata,  Say. 
Scalaria  Lam. 

one  or  more  ipecies. 
Turbo  Lin. 

palliatns,  Say. 

obligatua,  Say. 

vestita^  Say. 

inoratut,  Say. 

mdis,  Say. 

one  or  more  other  qptcief. 
Lacuna  Turton. 

periUBa,  Conrad. 

i  or  more  other  ipeciet. 
Melampus. 

3  or  more  ipeciei. 
Velutina  Blain. 

mpicolor,  Conrad. 
Turritella  Lam. 

bifutnralis,  Say. 

one  or  more  other  speciet  ? 

Fusus  Brug. 

cinereus,  Say. 
decem-costatni,  iSay. 
corneas,  Lin. 
one  or  more  other  species. 

Fulgur  Mont. 

canaliculata,  Lam . 

carica.  Lam. 
Ranella  Lam. 

caudata,  Say* 
Purpura  Lam. 

^  lapillus^  Lin. 
Buccinum  Lm. 

undatom?  Lin. 
Nassa  Lam. 

vibez,  Say. 

triyittata^  Say. 

obsoleta,  Say. 

Innata^  Say. 
Columbella  Lam. 

avara,  Say. 

and  three  or  four  shells  not  arranftd  to  ttieftr  genera. 

Total,  61  genera,  and  at  least  126  ipeciet^ 
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VI.  CRUSTACEA 

For  the  means  of  preparing  this  Catalogue  of  our  Crustacea,  I 
have  been  almost  entirely  dependant  upon  notes  which  have  been  fur- 
nished me  by  Augustus  A.  Gould  M.  D.  of  Boston.  But  as  he  had 
only  a  very  short  notice  of  ray  wish  to  obtain  such  a  catalogue,  he  is 
unwilling  to  appear  as  the  responsible  author  of  it.  I  apprehend, 
however,  without  pretending  to  much  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that 
even  as  I  have  prepared  it,  it  will  not  be  found  very  deficient  or  inac- 
curate. And  had  that  gentleman  consented  to  make  it  out  himself, 
I  presume  it  would  have  been  still  less  defective.  Specimens  of  near- 
ly all  of  them  are  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Boston'  Society  of  Nat.  Histo- 
ry, and  may  be  found  described  by  MV.  Say,  in  the  Journ.  of  the 
Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia. 

CRD.    I.    DECAPODA. 

Fam.  L  Brachyura, 
Portunus. 

pictui. 
Lupa. 

hastata.  Nantucket  Blue  daw  Crab. 
Cancer. 

^ranulaiwi.  Martba*i  Vinejrard  and  Naniuckei.  Sand  Crab, 
irroraiui.  ibid, 

limosa.  ibid, 

and  one  other. 

Ocypode. 

pugilator.  Martba^s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.     Fiddler  Crab. 

Pinnotheres  f 

ostreum.     In  Ojftttrt, 

one  other  speciea.  Cambridge.    Marshes,  near  salt  water. 

Grapsus. 

pelagicuB,?    Say.    Gulf  Stream. 
Libinia. 

canalicuhita.  Beet  Harbor,  and  Oape  Cod.  Spider  Crab, 

Fam.  II.  Macroura. 
Astacus. 

■  marinua.    Boet  Harbor.  Lobiter, 
Hippa. 

emeritus.  Fab,  H.  talpoidal  Say.  Cape  Cod  and  Vin.  Sand  bug. 

Pagurus. 

longicarpus.  Inhabits  genus  Nassa.  HermU  Crab, 

pollicaris.    Inhabits  genus  Natica,  Pyrula,  &c.  HermU  Crab. 

Palaemon. 

Tulgaris.    Inlets,  both  the  last  are  called  Shrimps, 

Crangon. 

eeptemspinoflus,     Say.  Inlets, 

CRD.  II.    8T0MAP0DA. 

Squilla. 

empusa,  Say. 

CRD.    III.  AMPHIPODA. 

Taliprus. 

longicornis.  Under  Sea  Weed.  Sand  Flea, 
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Gammarus. 

mucronatufl  1 

ORD.  IV.  I80P0DA. 

Idotasa. 

cecal 
Stenosoma. 

irrorata. 

Oniscus. 

affinifl.    Sea  ihora. 

Armadillo. 

pilularls. 

« 

ORD.    V.    BRANCHIOPODA. 

Limulus. 

monoculus.    Best  Harbor.  Bone  Sko§  Monoeuimt, 

Branchipus. 

one  species.    Stagnant  water 


VII.  ARANEIDES.  Latr. 

THE  SPIDERS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  N.  M.  HENTZ. 

The  following  summary  catalogue  embraces  a  wider  field  than 
Massachusetts.  The  species,  indeed,  have  been  obtained  from  Tarious 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  arose  from  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  Professor  Hentz  of  the  precise  object  I  had  in  view 
Yet  I  did  not  think  it  important  enough  to  request  him  to  alter  the 
list.  The  interesting  notes  which  acompanied  this  catalogue,  being 
too  extended  for  this  place,  were  fowarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,  and  published  in  the  21st  volume  of  that 
work.  The  whole  paper  forms,  indeed,  a  valuable  monagraph  of  the 
Spiders  of  the  United  States. 
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Aranbides,  (Latieille.)    Aranea,   (LinDBtts.) 

No.  of 
Seyes;  4inaminulEe,  2  very  short;  tooth  of    ^  species. 

the  mandibuls  (cheliceres)  articulaied  down-  >  Oletera,  2 

ward,  .   ) 

( Filistala?        i 
6  or  8  eyes ;  6  mammulie  ;  tooth  of  the  man-  /  Dysdera  i 

dibulse  articulated  laterally,  ^  Segeatria  ?       | 

Araneides  forming  no  silken  habitation,  wan-~] 
dering  ;  legs,  4lh  pair  longest ;  eyes  8  in  two  [  Herpyllus        g 
rows,  never  both  bont  downward  ;  6  mam-  [        '^■' 
mulffi,  2  very  long •  J 


Araneides  making  a  web,  seden 


'  Clubiona  6 
Tegenaria    2 

Agelena.  2 
Theridium  5 
Pholcus  1 
Linyphia  5 
TetragnalhaS 
Epeira  26 
Mimetus  1 
■  ThomisuB  8 
Spbasus.  3 
Dolomedes  6 
Lycosa*  1 1 
Atlus  29 

_Epiblemum  2 
Species  not  included  in  Attus.        3 

12S 


The  number  of  125  species  will  appear  very  large,  but  I  coulJ 
have  swelled  the  list  lo  150.  Spiders  differ  from  true  insects,  or  at 
least  vnnged  insects,  in  their  gTowing.  They  come  out  from  their 
eggs  very  minute,  and  continue  to  increase  in  size,  probably  for  sev- 
eral years  in  many  species;  whereas,  with  few  exceptions,  insects 
come  out  of  their  p»pa  slate,  at  once,  with  the  size  which  is  peculiar 
to  them.  The  AR*NEinBB,  in  their  different  ages,  present  differences 
of  color  and  marking.  The  season  also  produce  a  change  in  the 
colors  of  some  spiders ;  and,  1  am  nearly  convinced   that  the    first 


*  The  famoiu  Taroatula  of  the  Soutb  of  Europe,  the  bit«  of  which,  tot  maoj 
yeara,  wu  supposd  to  produce  a  dueuo  that  moiic  alone  could  care,  belong*  lii  thU 
Dfcniu  :  and  I  found  on  Round  Uill  (Mass.)  a  ■pecio  (LycMa  fatifira,  my  cala- 
lugue)  which  ia  probably  very  cloaely  related  to  the  European  apeciei,  and  which 
dwell*  in  boles,  nearly  a  foot  deep. 
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frosts  produce  a  total  change  in  the  dress  of  several  described  Epbieji 
which  may  be  refered  to  one  name.  These  are  the  consideratioiis 
which  have  induced  me  to  be  very  cautious  in  adopting  new  speciei, 
and  comparing  many  specimens  in  different  seasons,  when  possible, 
before  I  described  theYn. 


VIII.  INSECT& 

Br  THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS  M.  D. 

I.  COLEOPTERA.         Beetles. 

ciciNDELiAD£*  Tiger 'bcctles. 

dcindela  gpeiierosa,  Dejean. 
vulgaris,  Say. 
patruela,  Dej. 

purpurea,  Olivier,    marginalis,  Fabriciua. 
sexguttata,  F. 

rugifrons,  D. — C.  unicolor,  D.  ia  merely  a  rarie^. 
marginata,  F.  variegaia,  D. 
dorsalifl,  Say. 
duodceimguttata,  D. 
birticollii.  ?     S.  repanda,  D. 
hemorrhoidalis,  Hents* 
punctulata,  Olivier. 

and  one  more  epecies. 

CARABIDA.  % 

Casnonia  Pennsylvanica,  LinnsBUS. 
Galerita  Americana,  L. 
Bracbinus  librator,7  D. 
fumans,  L. 
formosus. 

perplexuB  ?  D.  ^   Bombardier  Bedlta, 

cordicoUis,  D. 
medius,  Harris, 
roniutus,  H. 
Helluo  prteustus,  D. 
PlochioDus  BonfiUii  7    D. 
Cymindis  pilosus,  S. 

platicollis,  S. 
comma, 
glabratus. 
biplag-iatus. 
Dromius  ?     suhsulcatus  ?  D. 
Calleida  smaragdina,     D. 
Lebia  tricolor,    S. 
borca,  Hentz. 
atriventria,  S. 
pulcfaella,  D. 
vittata,  F. 
solea,  Hcntz. 
omata  S. 
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Lebift  d«cora,  8. 
▼iridig,  S. 

aad  one  mmaiiked  species. 
Scarites  iuUerraneuf,  F. 
Clivina  lineolata,  S. 

globuloMt,  S. 
CychruB  Yiduuf,  D. 
SpbflBroderufl  Btonostomnit  Waber. 
Scapbinotus  elevatuB,    F. 
Carabos  vinctua,  Weber.         interruptaii  S. 
•ylvoBus,  S. 
limbatuB,  S. 
eerralufl,  8. 
Caloeoma  scrntator  F. 
callidum,  F. 
obsoletam,  8. 


Nebria  pallipeo,  8. 

Omopbron  labiatimi,  F. 

Klaphnia  raacariQs,  8.    formelj  lipariue,  8. 


NoihiopbiluB  semlstriatuiii  8. 

porrectiu^  & 
Oodea  Americanus,  D. 

amaroidea,  D. 
Cblmiiaa  praainua,  D. 
laticoUia,  8. 
■erioeui,  Fonter. . 
tomentoiiiii^  8. 
nemoralifli  8. 
pubeaceni^  H. 
lithophflui,  8. 
emarginatua,  h, 

and  one  nnnamed  ipeeSee. 
Rembus  impreasicollia  7    D. 
Dicslufl  dilatatoB,  S. 

<  elongatua,  Bonelli.  fonma,  D. 
politoB,  D.    Leonardii,  H. 
Panagsus  faaciatua,  8. 
PatrobuB  longicomia,  8. 
Calathuf  piceiu^  H.    eregariiial  8. 
Ancbomenoa  extenaiccSlui^  8. 
decoma,  8. 

with  two  unnamed  apecleti  and  one  unde- 
termined alUed  genua. 
Agonum  octopunctatum,  F. 
cupripenne,  S. 
moroBum,  D. 

nutana  7  8.    nitidulun^  D. 
melanarium,  D.    plaoidum  7  8. 
lenum,  D. 

luctuoaum,  D.    obaoletum  1  8. 
with  two  unnamed  apeciee. 
Feronia  (PoDcilua)  chalcitea,  8. 

lucublanda,  8. 
firatema?  8. 
(Argutor)  neglecta. 

and  one  unnamed  apeciea. 
(Omaaeue)  atygica,  S.  bidgiUata,  H. 

aul^unctata,  RTcorTinal  D. 
polita,  H.moroaal  D. 
namaia,  EL  luctuoaa  7  D. 

with  two  unnamed  ipeciea. 
(Pteroatichua)  adoxa,  8. 

with  two  more  apeciea. 
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Amara  (Leirua)  ezarata,  D. 

confinii^  D. 
obesa,  S. 

impunctata,  S. 
impuncticollifl,  S. 
angUBtatal  S. 
ba«illarifl7  S. 


DajBiiiarifl'f  8. 

and  Beren  other  fpeciea  or  ▼arlaiifla. 
Daptus  incrassatiis,  D. 
Agonoderus  lineola,  F. 
pallipes,  F. 
Harpalus  (Pangfus)  cali^oitu,  F. 

(Ani8odactyluB)carboiiariai,  S. 


diflcoideoii  D. 
Baltimorieitfii^  S. 
msticui^  S. 

•  vw       ^ 


msticui^  o. 
(OphonuB)  Bericeus,  H.  femoraftiu,  D. 

erraiicufl,  S.    PcnsylTaiiicaa  1  Defver. 
▼iridia,  S. 


bicolor,  F. 
fannusl  S. 
badiusi  S. 

herbivagniS  ^• 
bylaciB,  S. 


sfenoiopntui  ocbropezuB,  S.  meMjiWi  u, 

and  one  doabtlol  ipecka. , 
Acupalpus  rapestriB,  S.  elongatuluB,  D. 

partiarioB?  S.  paaparcolufll  D. 


and  ■even  other  ipeciee. 
StenolophuB  ochropezuB,  S.  plebcjnel  D. 

and  one  doabtlol  flnedea. 
itriB,  S.  elongatuli 
fn»Mariu8  7  S*  pauper w... 
coiganctoB  1  S.  mieeUoi,  D. 
and  two  more  qpeciea. 
Bembidium  tetracolom,  S. 
oppoeitum,  S. 
metallicnm. 
inomatum,  S. 

and  two  more  epecies. 

DiTiciDJE.     Long-horned  Water-Beetles. 

Dyticufl  verticaliB,  S. 

fimbriolatus'}  S.  CarolinuB. 
DeuKsiventriB,  S. 
(AciliuB)  fratemuB,  H. 
mediatus7  S. 
baaillariB,  H. 
(HjrdaticuB)  &BciaticolliB,  H. 
liberuB,  S. 
and  one  more  fpeciee. 
ColymbeteB  Bculptilis,  H. 
binotatus,  H. 
ButurelluB,  H. 
fenestraliB,  S. 
bicarinatuB,  S. 
diBcolor,  H. 
obtuBatuB,  S. 
teniolatuB,  H. 
venuBtuB,  S. 
acudaciuB,  H. 

and  one  other  apeciet. 
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Laccophilus  macnloraS)  S. 
Hjrdrocanthtu  ? 
Hjdroponu  niger,  S. 

catasoopiiipi,  S. 

lasciatos,  H. 

affinifl,  S. 
HyphydrtiB  punctatiu,  H. 

and  one  more  fpecies. 
Haliplus  daodecimpunctatus,  S. 
immaculaticollif ,  H. 

OYRINIADJB.     Whirling  Water- Beetles. 

Gjriniis  emai|;inatUB,  S. 
Americanu0f  L. 
labratUB. 

limbatoB?  S.    affinis. 
analifl?  S. 
arctuB. 

8TAPHYLINIADJE.     Rover- Beetles. 

Inclades  nineteen  species  besides  the  following. 

Oxyponis  —  four  species. 
Stapiiylinns  jillosus,  Grayenhorst. 

immacnlatas. 

macnlosQs,  6. 

cin|;iilatQt,  Q. 

fossator,  6. 

pnslongas. 

cinnamoptems,  6. 

nigripes. 

pidlipennis 

anthrax,  G. 
Psderus  littorarins,  G. 
longiuscnlns. 
Stenus  —  two  species. 
Tachinus  fimbriatu  s,  G. 
memnonios,  G. 

PSELAPHIDiB. 
Pselaphns  —  two  species. 

BUPRB8TIADJE.    Flat  BoTing  ieetUs. 

Buprestis  Geranii,  H.  Tolviilitt?  P. 
Virginica,  Drary. 
striata,  F. 
macnliyentrib,  S. 
longipes,  S. 
divaricata,  S. 
taberculata. 
sylvatica. 

obscura?  F.    corrosa. 
larida>  F. 
fasciata,  O. 
fulTognttata.  H. 
characteriraca,  H. 
72 
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Bopmtit  feBoratm^F. 


HmmtiLHaiti. 
(Agriliit)%iiai»?  F. 

•nlMBratm. 

nifiooUii,F. 


with  3  other  qpeciei  of  Bvpniti*,  •ad  one  of  Agrili 
Tncbjt  tcMUmtm,  F. 
fncatm. 


and  one  BMR  qpeaes. 
Melaiii  temirittatiu. 

ELATBRiADJB.     Snofping  BuUis. 

Enciiemif  loDgQlm. 

and  one  Biore  ipecin. 
E^laler  pennateii  F. 

and  fear  allied  qpeckt. 
ociilatiuLL* 

ioii|pCorais« 
breTiooniii)  »• 
caibonario** 


anricolatiis. 

etoBsalw,  P«liao^  ^  B«asf«^ 

cortranuh  8. 


cylindrifivmiif  8. 
plebejas.  8. 
appretsinrons^  8> 
decoloratoi- 
zanthopvs* 

scapnlvit* 

qnerciDiii,  8. 

cmciatQi,  L. 

hieroglyphiciis*   S. 

logobris.  Pal.  de  Beanroa. 

diicoideui,  F. 

oontemptoi. 

metalliciiB. 

glaber. 

Temalit,  Henti. 

inflataSfS. 

pomilas. 

plagiodllii. 

domlif,  & 

dOectot^ 

st^ma^  Herbft. 

silaceipet. 

atriTentrii. 

and  14  more  species. 
(Campylu)  septentrionalis. 

and  one  more  npecies. 
(Nothora)  ciaereiu  ?  Weber. 
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Elater  disparf  Herbst 
bicolor. 

and  3  mote  species. 
(Drapetes)  Americanos. 
Throseus — 

CEBRIONIADA 

Anelastes?  sericea. 
Physodactjlas  ?  cisteloides. 
Sandalos?  lineatopunctatas. 
Ptylodactyla — 
DasciUns — 2  species. 
Elodes  oyalis,  S. 

bicolor. 
Scirtes  tibialis. 

dorsalis. 

LAMPYRIDIDJE. 

Lycus  Smithii. 

reticolatus,  F. 
terminalis,  S. 
per&cetas,  S. 
Omalisus  coccinatos,  Saj  j^  letters, 
scapnlaris. 
qoadricollis. 
marginellus. 

and  one  more  species. 
Phengodes  plnmosa,  O. 
Lsunpyris  yersicolor,  F. 
centrata  o. 
angnlata,  S. 

scintillans,  S.  ^  Fir^'fties, 

corrusca,  L. 
laticomis,  F. 
decipiens. 
Tclephorus  rotandicoUiS)  S. 
Carolina,  F. 
basillariB^  S. 
diadema,  F. 
bilineatns^  S. 
rufipes,  8. 
scitola  f  S. 

and  four  other  species. 
(Chaoliognathns)  marginatus,  F. 

MELTRIDIDJE. 

Malachius  yittatus,  S. 

qoadrimacolatus,  F. 

tricolor,  S. 
Dasytes  terminalis. 


PTiNlDJE. 


Ptinusfur,  L. 
Ptilinus  ruficomis,  S. 
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Dorcatoma  ocalata,  8. 
Xyletinas  thoracicns. 

sericeat,  8. 
Anobium  gibbonun,  8. 

molle  ?  F. 

carinatumf  8. 

notatnm,  8.         ^Deaih-fFaith  t  Titking  Bulk*. 

tenuestriatumfS.  | 

paniceom,  F.      j 

and  one  other  species. 

LIMEXTLIDJK. 

Cupes  variegata. 
capitata,  F. 

TILLIADJE. 

Enoplium  pilomm^  Forster. 
onastnmf  8. 

CLERIADJB. 

Seyen  sjpecies  ,btilde8  the  loUovuig. 
Thanasimiis  latefasciatos. 

nigrifrons,  8. 

analia. 

thoracioitt,  O. 
Clerus  Nnttallil,  Kirby. 

Necrobia  yiolacea,  L.  ) 


nificoUiB,  F.  (      BwM-Btttle: 

HISTERIADiE. 


Ten  species  besides  the  following. 
Hister  arcuatus,  S. 

interruptus,  Pal.  de  Deauvois. 

merdarius,  Paykull. 

unicolor,  L. 

abbreviatus,  F. 

pulicarius. 

indiatinctus,  S. 

mancus,  S. 

punctalatus,  S. 

elengatus,  O. 

(Platysoma)  deplanata,  Gyllenhal. 

siLPHiAD^.     Carrion-Beetles. 

Necrophorus  Americanus,  O.  grandis,  F. 
orbicoUis,  S. 
marginatus,  F. 
mediatus,  F. 

tomentoBUS,  Weber,  velutinus,  F. 
mortuorum,  F. 
Necrodes  Surinamensis,  F. 
Silpha  Americana,  L. 
marginalis,  F. 
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Siipha  ineqaalis,  F. 
caudata,  S. 

NITIDULADiE. 

Fourteen  species  besides  the  following. 

Thymalus 

Nitidula  grossa,  F. 

bipustulata,  L. 
undulata,  S. 
yariegata,  O.  colon  f  L. 
Ips  fasciata,  O. 
dilecta. 
immacolata. 
sangoinolenta,  O. 
octomacolata. 
Dacne  fasciata,  F. 
Byturua  nnlcolor,  S. 
Cryptophagns  cellaris,  O. 
Scaphidium  quadripustulatum,  S. 
onicolor. 

OERMBBTIADJB. 

Dermestes  vnlpinus,  F. 

lardarias,  L. 

marmoratuB,  S. 

▼ariegatas,  8. 
Megatoma  pellio,  L. 

macellarius,  F.  and  (Dermestes)  megatoma,  Y 

BYRRHIADJS. 

Anthrcnns  museorum  '  L.  varius  ?  F. 

and  3  more  species. 
Byrrhns  Americanus. 
altematas,  8. 

and  2  more  species. 

PARNIADJB. 

Heterocerus  maculatus,  S.  in  letters. 

Dryops 

Elmis-^ 

Macronychus  glabratas,  S. 
Ilydera  ; 

HYDROPiiiLiDJE.     Skort'Horned  WaUr-Bceik. 

Hydrophilus  triangulsuris,  S 
obtosatus,  S. 
glaber  ?  Herbst. 
nimbatns,  S. 
globosus,  S. 
oyalis. 
rotundatuSfS. 

striatus,  d>  undatas  ?      F.  signaticollis. 
nebalosus,  S. 

and  3  more  species. 
Elophorus 
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SPHAERIDIIDJE. 

Sphaeridiom  occallatum,  S. 
nifam. 

and  4  more  ipecies. 

8CARAB£IADJE. 

Ateuchus  IflBTis,  Dmrj.    yolrens,  F.  7ifffiMe-I>ufi^. 

nifpricornis,  S.  . 
Onitia  sulcatos,  Dnuy.    Nicanor,  F. 
Onthophagus  Hecate,  Panier.  latebroiiis,  F. 

(Varietiei  of  this  intect  hare  reoeired  diftiact 
names,  such  as  fnrcicoUis  and  Lama.) 
sabsneos,  Palissot  de  Beaavois.  oTatos  ?  L. 
Phaneus  camifex,  L. 
Copris  anaglypticos,  S. 

minutus,  Dniry.    Ammon,  F. 
Aphodios  obliqaatns. 
femoralis,  S. 
yittatns,  8. 
strigatns?  8. 
tenninalis,  8. 

rubeolas,  Palissot  de  BeauTois. 
and  2  more  species. 
Geotrupes  exaratus. 
dilatatus. 

Blackbumi  ?  F.    msticos. 
cupreus. 

and  one  other  species. 
Odontaeus  filicomis,  8. 
Trox  porcatus. 
echinatus. 

serrulatus  ?  Palissot  de  Beauvois.  hbpidus. 
and  two  other  species. 
Scarabaeus  Jamaicensis,  Drury.    Satyms^  F. 
Maimon,  F.     Antaeus?  Drury. 
relictus,  S, 
tridentatus,  S. 
gibbosus,  Degeer. 

and  two  more  species. 
Rutela  (Pelidnota)  punctata,  L. 

lanigera,  L. 
Melolontha  (Anomala)  arboricola,  F. 

ccBlebs.* 
occidentalis,  L.  variolosa,  Hentz. 
(Rhisotrogus)  Quercina,  Knoch.  fervens  f    GyUeaha: 
This  insect  and  the  eight  followins:  art  rommoolT 
called  Dorr-bugs  or  Beetles. 
porcina,  Ilentz. 
hirstitula,  Knoch. 
fraterna. 
balia,  S. 
Georgicana  r  Gyllenhal. 


•  This  insect  has  generally  been  referred  to  the  varians,  F.  which  it  cmik-' 
«^c  ;  it  is  considered  as  undescribed  by  Prof.  Germar. 
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Melolontha  (Rhitotrogus)  hinnta  ?  Knoch. 

?  pOoiicollis,  Knoch. 
?  longitana^  8* 
?  moesta,  S. 
?  sordida,  8. 
(Serica)  Tespertina,    Gyllenhal. 

sencea,  S.     sericea  ?  Illiger. 
iricolor,  S. 

and  one  allied  speciei. 
(Dichelonyz)  linearis,  OjUenhal.  eloneatnla  f  F. 
(Macrodactyla)  snbspinota,  F.    Rott-Bug. 
Hoplia  oblonga* 

and  two  more  species. 
Amphicoma  ynlpina,  Hentz. 
Trichius  eremicola,  Knoch. 

scaber,  Palissot  de  Beaurois. 
dispar. 

macnlosas,  Knoch. 
pigcr,  F. 
lanlatns,  F. 
Cremastocbeilns  Hentzii,  H.    canaliculatns,  Kirby. 

Harrisii,  Kirby. 
Castaneae,  idioch.    Sayii,  H. 
Cetonia  folgida^F. 

Inda,  L.    barbata,  S. 
(Gymnetis)  nitida,  L. 

LUCANIADJE. 

Lucanns  Capreolos,  L.  Dama.  F.  HomrBug  or  Siag-BeeiU, 

latifrons. 

parallelos,  S.    Voeti  ?  Schoenherr. 
Platycenu  picens,  Weber. 

securidens,  S. 
Passalns  comntas,  F. 

BLAPTIADA 
Scotinus  inequalis. 
Dendarus  (Heliophilus  0  romlentus. 

intermptnAi  S*  (opatmni)  Say.) 

TBNEBRIONIADJ;. 

Boros  pusiUus. 
Upis  rugosus. 
claripes. 

Pennsylyanlcns,  Degeer.  Isbtis,  OHt. 
reticnlatus,  S. 
saperdoides,  O.  (Helops  spinipes,  F.  Tenebrio  antfaraci- 

nus,  Knoch. 
rofipes,  S. 

femorata,  F.  fhlvipes,  Heibst 
?  melandroides. 
Tenebrio  granarias.  Meal  Worm* 
punctolatns. 
badins,  S. 
reflexosb  S. 

DIAPBRIADJE.  '  ^ 

Uloma  fodiens. 
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Phaleria  testaoea,  S;  . 

and  anothiar  t^teeiei . 
Diaperifl  maculatm,  O;  Hydfii,  F. 

orbiculata. 

erythrocflra. 

flaTipes^  F. 

biconuB?  F.  yiridipaimis?  ^. 
Leiodes  ?  humeralis  ?  F. 
Eledona  cornvta,  F. 

Helops  yittatus,  O.  micant,  F. 

obliquatas,  F. 

antennatos. 

and  two  other  speciee. 
Pytho  nitiduB. 

CISTBLXADA. 

Ci  stela  faliginota. 
marginata. 
mtaiiBats. 
collar  is. 
tarsata. 
atra^  S. 
obscura,  S. 

sericea,  S.  (Long^t  Bzpedituiii;) 
solphurea  ?  L.  sericea,  S.  (Joiim.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc. 

8ERROPALPIADAE. 

Orchesia — two  species. 
Eustropbus  bicolor,  F. 

tomentosus,  S. 
Dircsia — 3  species,  allied  to  the  diicolor  of  Fabricias. 
Melandria  striata,  S. 

?  maculata. 

Hypulus 

Serropalpus  corticinus. 
linearis, 
quadrimaculatus,  S. 

• 

(EDEMERIADiE. 

(Edemera  (D7tilaa?)prsusta,F. 
Mycteros.— — 

LhORlADJE. 

Lagria  anea,  S. 

PYROCHROADA. 

Dendroidcs  canadensis,  LatreiUe. 
Pyrochroa  flabcllata,  F. 

infumata,  Hentz. 

elcgans,  Hentz. 

and  3  other  species. 
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MORDELLIADiE. 

Rhipiphorus  (Pclccotoma)  2  ipecies. 
Mordella  nigra,  S. 

prainosa. 

Scutellaria,  F. 
and  4  more  species. 

ANTHIClOiE. 

Scraptia  —  two  species. 
Notoxus  anchora,  Hentz. 

monodon,  F. 
Anthicus  cinctus.  Say. 

and  two  more  species. 

HORlADiE. 
Horia  sanguinipennis,  S. 

cANTHARiDiDiE*      Blistering  Flies  or  Beetles. 

Meloe   angusticoUis,  S. 

and  two  other  speeies. 
Cantharis  marginata,  F. 

snea,  S. 

vittata,  F. 

cinerea,  F. 

atrata,  F.  Pennsylvanica,  De  Geer. 

BRUCHIADJB. 

Rhinaria  ?     tsniolata. 
Anthribus  marmoreus,  O.  lunatiu  ?  F. 
and  another  species* 

Rhinomacer 

Bruchus  Pisi,  L.     Pta  Bug  or  Beetle. 
and  3  more  species. 

V    cuRcuLiONiADiB.     WeevHs. 

Attelabus  analis,  Herbst. 
pubescens,  S. 
bipustulatus,  F. 
Rhynchites  bicolor,  F. 
hirtua  ?     F. 
collaris,  O.  rubricollis,  S. 

and  another  species  allied  to  the  last. 
(Pterocolus)  ovatus,  F. 
Apion  porosum. 
rostrum  S. 

and  another  species. 
Brentus  septentrionia,  Herbst.  maxillosus  ?    O. 
Curculio  (Thylacites)  ciinitus. 

(Sitona)    lineatus,  S.  in  letters. 

tricarinatus. 
(Aphrastus)  tucniatus,  S. 
(Hadromerus)  hilaris,  Herbst. 
(Otiorhynchus)  one  species  much  like  rugotut, 
(Hylobius)  Abietis,  L.  multiguttatus  ?     O. 
another  species  of  Hylobius  and 
5  more  of  Curculio,  F. 

73 
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Lixus  —  two  speciea. 

Rbynchsnus  (Balaninas)  naaicut,  S.      I      Jiut-WtetUt 

rectus,  S.       J  " 

and  another  species. 
(Pissodes)  Strobi,  Peck.    WhiU'Pint'WettfU. 
Rhynchflcnus  (Orchestes)— one  species. 
(Baridius)  modestos. 

and  4  more  species, 
(CryptorbyDchus)  argola,  F.  Nenuphar.    Herbit 

Ceraii.  Peck.    Plwn  and  Cherrf 
macnlipennis.  [Weevil 

porcatns. 
tormeinalis. 
Juglondis. 

and  3  more  species. 
(Ceutorhynchus)  acephalus,  S. 
(Mononychus)  vulpeculus,  F. 
and  2  more  species  of  Rhynchaenug,  F. 
Calandra  pertlnaz  ?  O. 
cariosa. 
obliterata. 
callosa?  O. 

Oryze,   L.    Introduced.    jRiee- ff^eevsf. 
and  one  more  species. 
Cossonus  cylindricus.    corticalis?  F. 
and  one  more  species. 

BOSTRICHIO^. 

Ten  species  besides  the  following. 
Hylurgus  terebrans,  O. 
septentrionis. 
(Tomicus)  Pini,  S. 

dentatus,  S. 
(Scolytus)  Pyri,  Peck,  Pear-Tree  Scolylui. 
Apate  basillaris,  S. 


CISIDiE. 


Cis- 


Cerylon 

Monotoma- 


MYCETOPHAGIDiE. 

Three  species  besides  the  following. 
Lyctus —  2  species. 
Mycetophagus  flexuosus,  S. 

and  another  species. 
Latridius —  2  species. 
Silvanus  Sorinamensis,  L.  frumentarius,  F. 

and  2  more  species. 
Trogosita  mutica  ?     Palissot  de  Beauvois.    brevicollis. 
cinnamomea,  S. 


CUCUJIA^ 


Cucujus  clavipes,  O. 
rufus,  O. 
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Cucujua  biguttatus  S. 

and  2  more  species. 
Uleiota  dubia^  F. 

and  another  species. 
Parandra  brunnea,  F. 

cERAMBYCiDiE.      Capricom  Beetles. 

Prionus  laticollis,  Drury.  brevicomis,  P. 
laovigatus. 

unicolor,  Drury.  cylindricus,  F.  • 

Ccrombyz  (Callichroma  7)  one  species. 

(Stenocorus)  atomarius,  Drury.  Marilandicus,  P. 
cinctuB,  Drury.  garganicus.  F. 
undatuB,  F. 
quadrig^minatus,  S* 
putator,  Peck.    Oak-Pruner. 
and  another  species. 
<aytU8)specioflu8,  S. 

pictus,  Drury.  Robinia,  Foster,  flexuosus,  F.  £<o- 

enst-tree  Borer, 
fulminans,  F. 
undulatus,  S. 
villicus,  O. 
bamatus,  S. 
caprea,  S. 
pailiatUB. 

verrucosus,  O.  gibbosus  1  F. 
erythrocepbalus,  F. 
,  supemotatus,  S.    Pini?  O. 
and  4  more  species. 
(Callidium)  foveicoUe. 
juvencum. 
bajulus,  L. 
yiolaceum.  L. 
janthinum. 
undatum?  L. 
Ugneum,  P. 

▼ariabile,  L.  fennicum,  P. 
Necydalis  (Stenopterus)  rufus,  L. 

(Molorchus)  bimaculatus,  S. 
Lamia  (Acantbocinus)  acanthura.    snbfasciata- 

anetnnator?  F. 
&nd  2  more  species. 
(Tetraopes)  tetropthalma,  Porster.  tomator,  P. 

arator,  Qermar. 
(Monochamus)  titillator,  P. 

dentator^  P.  Caroliniensis  1  O. 
sutor,  L. 
pminosa. 
oifasciata. 
and  9  more  species. 
(Mesosa)  macula,  S. 
divaricata. 
nebuloeal  L. 
aspersa,  S. 
and  3  more  species. 
(Saperda)  calcarata,  S. 

vestita,  S.    Append,  to  Long*, 
bivittata,  S. 
tridentata,  O. 
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Larmia  (Saperda)  triuncata. 

lateralifl,  F. 

Slumbeal  O. 
Lubi. 

aDd  3  more  specieff^ 
Leptura  (Deamooerua)  palliata,  Forsfter.  cymnea  ,P. 
(Rhagium)  lineata,  O. 
(Rhamnusium)  decoloraUu 
(Pachyta)  Leonaradii 
canaliculata. 

and  2  more  apecies  of  Pachyta. 
atrata. 
annulata. 
Canadensia,  O. 
velutina,  O. 
RoBarum. 

nitens,  Foreter.    ZebraU,  F. 
rabrica.  S. 
proxima,  S. 
vittata,  O. 
lineola,  S. 
scalaris,  S. 
luteicomis,  F. 

and  6  more  species. 

CRIOCERIDiE. 

Donacia  palmata,  O. 

meiallica,  S, 

chalybata. 

puiilla,  S. 
and  14  more  species,  or  remarkable  rarieties. 
Orsodachna  vittata,  S.  var<^  hepatica,  S. 
Crioceris  trilineata,  O.  trivittata,  S. 

collaris,  S. 
Auchenia  tuberculata. 

and  another  species. 

HISPIAD^. 

Hispa  vittata,  F. 

suturalis,  F.  rosea,  Weber, 
quadrata,  F.  marginata,  S. 
pallida,  S. 
obsoleta,  S. 

and  2  more  species. 

CASSIDADA. 

Cassida  Argus,  Herbst. 
clavata,  F. 
auricbalcea,  F. 
quadrisignata. 
vicina. 
C  onvolvnlvi. 

CRYSOMELIAD^.. 

Clythra  dominicana,  F. 

quadriguttata,  S. 
ChlamyB  ^bbosa,  F.  plicata  F.(Brocbus  and  Cljtbra)  tubero«a,Cn. 
Cryptocephalus  quadrig'uttatus,  S. 
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Cryptoccphalufl  luridu8,P. 

and  2  more  ipecieB. 
EumolpuB  auratoB,  P. 
Pini,S. 
varians. 
Colaspis  CtuercuB,  S. 

decemnotata,  S. 
puDcticolliB,  S. 
striata,  S. 
ovata,  S. 
^d  6  more  species. 
Chrysomela  trimaculata,  F. 

scalaris,  Leconte. 
Philadelphica,  P. 
hybrida,  S. 
pulchra,  P. 
elegans,  O. 
cvruleipemiis,  S, 
teres. 

and  2  more  species. 
(Prasocuris)  scripta,  P. 
trivittata,  S. 
and  1  more  species. 
(Megalamera)  Rhoifl^  Ponrter.  meticulosa,  O. 
Galeruca  tomentosa,  L.  Baccharidis,  Weber, 
puncticollis,  S. 

vittata,  P.    Cucumber-Bug  or  Beetle. 
Gelatinaricp,  P. 
sordida. 

ru£o6angiiinea,  S. 
duodecimpunctata,  P. 
chalybata. 

and  two  more  species. 
(Adimonia  ?)— 2  Bpeciet, 
Haltica  ((Edionychis)  thoracica,  P. 

abdominalis,  O. 
vians,  S. 

fimbnata,  Porster.  suturella,  S. 
subvittata. 
and  one  more  species. 
CaroUniana,  P.  altemata  ?  luiger. 
glabratal  P. 
taeniata. 
trian^laris,  S. 
coUaris,  P. 
collata,  P. 
sneal  O. 

chalybea,  Illiger.  amethystina  1  O. 
ignita,  lUiger. 
nana,  S. 

striolata,  P.   var.  bipnstalata,  P. 
Cucumeris. 

and  two  more  species. 
(Dibolia)  —  one  species. 

EROTYLIOf. 

Ropalocerus  fasciatus. 
Tntoma  humerale,  P. 
Triplax  thoracica,  S. 
Langvria,  elongata. 
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Languria  Mozardi,  Latreille. 

and  one  more  species. 

ENDOMYCHIDJB. 

Endomychus  lineatus,  F.  tfnd  O.    Eamorphos  distinctus^  S. 
angfostatus,  S.  (Eumorphusi  S.) 
vestUus,.S.    (Lycoperdina,  S.) 
femigineus,  Leconte.    (Lycoperdina,  Lee.) 
biguttatus,  S. 
and  one  more  species. 

cocciNELLiADiE.     Lody-Birds. 

Coccinella  borealisj  P- 
Mali,  S. 

novemno****!  ^' 
transversB^ 
transversogr'i*****?  S. 
bioculata,  S. 
ffeminata. 
immacalatfti  **• 
ursina,  F. 

▼igintimaculatAi  S. 
abbreviata,  F. 
decemmaculata,  F. 

tibialis,  S. 
parenthesis,  S. 

and  six  mora  tpecim. 
(Chilocoms)  Cacti,  L. 

normata,  S. 
Scymnus  parrulus. 
Querci. 
Cissi. 

IL     ORTHOPTERA. 

BLATTIAD^.     Cockrouches, 

Blatta  orientalis,  L.  introduced, 
and  four  more  species. 

MANTIAD£. 
Spectrum  femoratum,  S. 

ACHETADJE.     CHekets. 

Gryllotalpa  —  one  species.    Mole  Cricket, 
Acheta  nivea,  De  Gteer. 

and  five  more  species. 

GRYLLiAD£.     Noctumal  Grasshoppers. 

Gryllus  (Ephippiger)  —  one  species. 

(Ptcrophylla)  concavus,  S.  (in  letters.)     Kaiy-ditL 

oblongifolius,  De  Geer.     laurifolius.  L, 
curvicaudus,  De  Geer. 
agilifl,  De  Greer. 
fasciatus?  De  Qeer. 
and  one  more  species. 
(Conocephalus)  tubcrculatusi  De  Qeer. 

and  another  species. 
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LocusTiADJS.     Diurnal  Grasslioppers, 

Acrydium  obscurum?  F. 

flavo-fasciatum  ?  De  Gteer.    vittatum,  O. 
Banguinipes  1  F. 

fcmar-rubrmn,  De  Gteer.     erythropura,  Gm. 
Locuata  Carolina,  L. 

tuberculata,  F. 

equalie,  S.  « 

Bulphurea  1  F.  i  Virginiana,  F. 

vividiDosciata,  De  Geer.  }  chrysomela,  Gm. 

Bulphurea,  Palisot  de  Beauvois.  (  hemiptcra,  Beauvois. 

eucerata, 

cermeipennifl. 

and  two  more  species. 
Tetrix  laterale,  S. 
parvipenne. 

and  flix  more  speciea. 

III.     HEMIPTERa!     Bugs. 

PENTATOMADA. 

Scutellera  (Tetyra)  fimbriata,  S. 

alternata,  S. 

dubia.  Pal.  de  Beauv.      cinctipcs,  S. 
(ThyreocoruB)  BubviridiB,  S.  letter,     unicolor  1  B. 
Pentatoma  arborea,  S. 

Pensylvanica,  De  Geer. 

obesa,  S. 

puDCtipea,  S. 

punctipes .?  Pal.  de  Beauvois. 

and  fifteen  more  species. 
(Cydnas)  bilineata,  S.     cincta  ?  Pal.  de  B. 

COREIDJEU 

Coreus  galeator,  F. 

tristis,  De  Geer.    ordinatos^S.    Squath-Bu^. 
and  two  more  species. 
Berytus  spinosus,  S. 
Lygseus  turcicus,  F. 

and  eleven  more  species. 
Salda  pednnculata,  S. 

and  two  more  species. 
Myodocha— one  species. 
Astemma— one  species. 
Miris— one  species. 
Capsus— one  species. 

and  nineteen  more  of  the  Corcidoc. 

CIMICID£. 

Syrtis  erosa,  F. 

Tingia— 

AraduB  Baoguineua,  S. 

and  two  more  Bpccice. 
Cimex  lectularius,  L.  Bed'Bug. 
IS'abis  —  two  species. 
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Reduvius  pcrsonatuB,  L. 

multiBpinosue,  De  Qeer.  ra{>(orius,  S. 
and  three  more  species. 
Zclus  —  three  species. 
Floiaria  —  one  species. 


HYDROMETRAOJL 


Gterris  —  three  species. 
Vclia  ?  — 


NBPADf. 


Belostoina  Americana,  F. 

and  two  more  species. 
Nepa  —  one  species. 
Ranatra  —  one  species. 

NOTONECTiADA.     Water-BoatmcH. 

Corixa  interrupts,  S. 

and  another  species. 
Nutonecta  Americana,  F. 

and  five  more  species  or  varieties. 

IV.  OMOPTERA. 
cicADiAOjE.     Harvest  Flies  or  Locusts, 

Cicada  tibicen,  L, 

pminosa,  S.  Commion  Harvest'Fly  or  Locutt* 
septemdecim,  L.  Seventeen  year  Locust, 
and  one  more  species. 

FULO0RAD£. 

OlioccruB  Coquebcrtii,  Kirby. 
Dogecrii,  Kirby. 

CERCOPIADf. 

Thirty  one  species  besides  the  following. 
Flata  —  one  species. 
Membracis  bimaculatus,  F. 

Cifisi. 

latipes,  S. 

binotatus,  S. 

sinuatus  ?  F. 

bubalus,  F. 
TetUgonia  octolineata,  S. 

cocciuea,  Forsler. 

Vitis,  H. 

APHIDID.t. 

Thrips  — 
Aphis  Caryre. 

and  many  other  species. 
(F>iosma)  lanigcra,    L.  Mali,  Leach,  Jlmerican  BHghi* 

cocciada;. 
C^occus  arborum  linearis,  Geoffrey.     Bark-Louse, 
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crypto|^mus,  Dalman.     Oytter'thaped-Bark-Louse, 
Hesperidum,  L. 
Adonidum,  L. 

and  several  other  ipecies. 

V.  NEUROPTERA. 
LiBELLULADA.  DragowFlies  or  DeviVs  Needles. 

Lihellula  pulchella,  Drury.    bifasciala,  F.  versico/or?  F. 

Lydia,  Drury.     trimaculata,  Degeer. 

Eponina,  Dniry. 

Berenice  f  Drury. 
and  12  more  species. 
JEvhno,  heros,  F. 

Gomphus  Junius,  Drury. 

and  five  more  species. 
Agrion  Virgo  gamma,  Drury. 

and  another  species. 
Calepfcryx — three  specirji. 
Lestcs — seven  species. 

£PHEM£RAD^. 

Ephemera  (Baetis)^six  tpeciei. 

(Cloeon .?) — two  species. 

one  species  of  Ephemera  proper. 

PANORPIADJK 
Panorpa  fasciata,  F. 

MYRMSLEONTID^. 
Ascalaphns  maculatns  f  O. 

HEMEROBIIDJB. 

Hemerobius  irroratus,  Sf. 
perla.?  L. 

and  another  species. 

SEMBLIDJL 

Corydalis  comutus,  L. 
Chauliodes  pectinicomis,  L. 
serricomis,  S. 
denticomis. 
Sialis — one  species. 

PERLIADJE. 

Perla  immarginata,  S. 

and  four  more  species. 

MANTISPIA0JE. 

Mantispa  pagana,  S. 

TERMITIDjfe. 

Terme»-tbree  species.  Whits-anit  or  Wood4iee, 

74 
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Piociu— four  fpeciei. 

PBRTGANBAD& 

phrji^ea  fenit&sciAta,  8 
tubimsciata,  S. 
ntd  terentaeii  more  ipeciet- 
(Lcpf  oc«nit)  yarieir&tiiff. 

iiuicii1iooniii« 
and  Smore  tpeciet. 

VI.  HYBffiNOPTERA. 

TBNTHRBDINIDJB.      Sow-FlieM. 

Cimhei  mmi. 

and  another  ipeciet. 
Tentbredo  (Schyaocera)  conpar  f  Leadu 

and  anofKer  tpeciet* 
(Hjlotoma)  crjtlirotoma,  Leadi. 
and  S  more  ipecieff. 

(Allaatnt)  Samboci. 

and  IS  men  tpeciet. 
(Selandria;  Vilb,  H. 

py^ms  *  9*      

f  Ceraii,  Feck.  ^htg-Wwrm. 
and  Qireemore  tpeciet. 
(Dotyttiaeiit)tericeiit,  S. 
arrentft,  A 
collarit.  Tar  f  B. 
and  4  more  tpeciet. 
CRmphytot)  inomahit  ?  8. 

and  3  more  tpeciet. 
(Cractnt)  leptentrionalit,  F. 
(Nematnt) — eight  tpec!<^i. 
(Cladius) — two  tpeciet. 
(Tijda) — six  tpeciet. 

XIFHTDRTADJE. 

Xjela  ferruginea)  P. 

and  another  tpeciet. 
Cephnt  abbreviatas,  S. 

and  three  more  tpeciet. 
Xiphjdria — two  fpeciet. 


rROCBRIO£. 


Orjisne — ^three  specie!". 
Sirex  albicemis,  F. 
abdominal  is. 
Tremez  colnmba,  L. 


ETANIADJB. 


Pazylloma  f    one  tpeciet. 
Pannt— one  tpeciet. 
Erania  appendigatter .'    Latreille. 
Pelecinnt  polycerator,  F. 

and  another  tpeciet  f  or  tez? 
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ICHNEUMONIDJE. 

Eighty-eight  species  besides  the  following. 
Pimpla  atrata,  F. 
lunator,  F. 
Ophion  imbecillis,  S. 
Anomalon  Cecropiae. 

flavicornis,  S. 
IchDcumon  ?    fulvus,  F. 

and  an  allied  species. 
Ichneumon  concitator,  S. 

Hispae. 

devinctor,  S. 

multor,  S. 

basiator,  S. 

alternator,  S. 

ferrugatorl  S. 

centrator,  S. 

cinffor,  S. 

unifasciatoriut,  S. 

lusorius,  S. 
Bracon  populator,  S. 
Chelouiis  — two  species. 

DIPLOLEPIDIDJS. 

Diplolepis  Pini. 

Potentillae. 
and  eleven  more  species. 

CUALCIDIDJE. 

Leucospis  aflinis,  S. 
C  halcib— H>ne  species. 
Torymus  llosarum. 
Azaleae. 
and  another  species. 
Pleromaliis  Arctiae* 
V^anesae. 
Clisiocampae. 

and  two  more  specief  • 
Euryloma  llordei,  U. 

and  two  more  species. 

PROCTOTRUPIADJB. 

Proctolrapes  cordatos,  S. 

and  two  more  species. 
Psilus  (Jurine) — one  species. 

CHRYSIDIDJB. 

Chrysis  uitidula  1  F.     csrulans  ?  F. 
and  three  more  species. 

FORMICIADiB.   AnU» 

Formica — nine  species. 
Myrmica — one  species. 
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MVTILLIADiB. 

MatUla  —  four  wptctt:    8ibi§lng  JtnU. 
Methoca  —  one  ipecies. 

■C0LI4n4w 

•  ■ 

Tiphia  inornata,  8. 

and  ai|Other  tpe^iei. 
Pletia  — one  qieciei. 
ScoUa  —  one  ipeciei. 

8APTOIADJC. 

;Sfapyga  —  two  ipecies. 

F01CFIL1A9A. 

I 

Ceropalet  biponctata  ?8.  binotati^?8. 

and  two  iniore'apecwt. 
PompiltM  tropicus,  F. 

and  ten  more  species. 
Misctts  —  one  qpecies. 

8P9B01ADiB. 

Sphex  ichnenmoneiis,  L. 
flaYipes,  F. 
csBnileus,L». 
apicalis,  8. 
folTicaulis,  S. 

and  four  more  species. 

BEMBECIAD£. 

Bembex  fasciata,  F. 
Monedula  —  one  species. 

LARRIADJB. 

Astata  unicolor  ?  S. 

Larra  argentata,  Pal.  de  Beauyois. 

and  three  more  species. 
Nysson  —  one  species. 
Tripoxylon  —  three  species. 
Oxybelus  qnadrinotatos,  8. 

and  six  more  species. 

CRABROMIADJB. 

Crabo  decemmaculatus,  S, 

gryphus. 

scntellom.  var.  S. 
and  seven  more  species. 
Cemonus  —  one  species. 
Pemphreden  concolor  ?  S. 
Mellinus  —  one  species. 
Stigmns  ?  —  one  species. 
Cerceris  deserta,  S. 

and  four  more  species. 
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Phil^lithuB  vertilabris,  S* 

and  five  more  ipeciea. 

VESPIADJE.     Wasps  and  Hornets 

Three  species  besides  the  following. 
Vespa  (OdjDerus)  quadricomis,  L.  cincta, 

[De  Geer.  UDcinata,  F. 
pluricincta,  S 
incincta?  F, 

and  6  more  species. 
(Pterochilus  ?)  one  species. 
(Eumenes)  fraterna,  S. 

and  another  species. 
(Polistes)  fuscata,  F,  Common  lVa*j>. 

and  another  species, 
macalata,  L.  Common  Hornet. 
arenaria  ?  L. 
maculifrons,  8. 

and  one  more  species. 

ANDRENiADJE.     Solitary  Bees. 

Fifteen  species  besides  the  following. 
Ilylaeus  sericeus,  Forster.  yiridalus,  F. 
amoanus,  S. 

and  three  more  species. 
Andrena  annularis,  Drury. 

APiD£.     Social  Bees. 

Eleven  species  besides  the  following. 
Xylocopa  victima,  S.   Wood-cuttir  Bee. 
Osmia  metallica  ?  F.  caeralea,  S. 
Epeolus  mercatus,  F. 

and  another  species. 
Nomada  decora,  Say. 

and  three  more  species. 
Coclioxys  —  one  species. 
Megachile  latimana,  S. 

and  several  other  species.  Leaf -cutter  Bees. 
Ceratina  ?  —  four  species. 
Bombus  Americanorum,  L.  Humblebce, 
elatus,  F. 

and  twelve  more  species. 
Apis  mellifica,  L. — introduced.  Honey  B^e. 


Vll.  LEPIDOPTERA.  Butterflies  ^  Moths. 

papilioniaDjE.     Butterflies. 

Papilio  Tumus,  L. 

Asterias,  Cramer. 
Troilus,  L. 
Pontia  oleracea,  II. 
Colias  Philodice,    Godart. 
Argynnis  Idalia,  Drury. 

Aphrodite,  F.  var.  Daphnis,  Cramer.  Cy- 
Melitaea  Phaeton,  Drury.  [bele,  F. 

Myrina,  Cramer. 
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MelitaeaCocyta^Cramer.  Pharos?  Drurj.   Tharoi? 
Vanessa  Antiope,  L.  [Cr. 

Urticae.  L. 
iaterrogationis,  F. 
Progiie,:,Cramer,  and  Crodart. 
furcillata,  S. 
Cynthia  Atalanta,  L. 
Cardui,  L. 

Huntera,  F.  Belladona,  Pctiver.  lole,  Cr. 
Lavinia,  F.  Orythia,  Smith  —  Abbot. 
Hipparcbia  Alope,  F.  &  Gk>dart. 
Andromacha,  Hubner. 
Eurytris,  F.  Cymele,  Cramer, 
semidea,  S.  fortonata  ?  F. 
Limenitis  fiphestion,  StoU.  Ursula,  F. 
Arthemis,  Drury. 
Misippus,  L. 
Danaus  Archippus,  F.  Flexippus,  Cramer. 
Lycaena  phlseas  ?  L. 
Thecla  Damon,  Cramer. 
Pan  ?  Drury. 

and  fiye  more  species. 
Polyommatas  Argiolus,  L. 

and  two  more  species. 

HESPERiADjB.  Skippers  or  Skipper  Butier-Jlies. 

Hesperia  Clarus,  Cramer.  Tityrns,  F. 
BathyUaf,  Smith-Abbot. 
Juvenalis,  F. 

Jurenalis,  var.  Smith-Abbot, 
and  eight  more  species. 

spiiiNoiADjt:.  Humming-Bird  or  Hawk  Moths. 

Smerinthus  excaecata,  Smith-Abbot, 
iiitegerrima. 
myops,  Smith- Abbot, 
geminata,  S. 
Juglandis,  Smith-Abbot. 
Sphinx  lincata,  L. 
Kpilobii. 
Carolina,  L. 
Ligustri  ?  L. 
gordius,  Cramer. 
Kalmlae,  Smith-Abbot. 
Crantor,  Cramer.  Achemon,  Drury. 
satellitia,  \j.  Licaou  ?  Cramer, 
flylaeus,  Drury.  Priui,  Smith-Abbot, 
pampinatrix,  bmith-A  bbpt.  Myron  ?  Cr. 
Araleae  ?  Smith-Abbot.  Chocrilus  f  Cr. 
and  three  more  species. 
Thyreus  Ablwtii,  Sw&insoii. 
Macroglossa  Nesaua,  Cramer. 
SoHia  pclasgus^  Cramer. 
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JEOERIADJE. 

Mgeria,  tricincta. 

Cucurbits,  H. 

ezitioea.    Persies,  Barton.    Peaeh-tree  Borer.^ 

fulviomis,  S. 

fulvipes. 

Pyrl  H. 

Tipuliformis,  L. 
and  four  more  species. 
Thyris  maculata. 

ZYGJBNIADJK. 

Olancopis  pholus,  P. 
Aglaoped  ispar. 

BOMBYCIADJE. 

Hepialus  argenteomaculatus. 

Cossus  Robinie,  Peck.     Loeust4ree  Omnu. 

crepera. 
Attacus  Luna,  L. 

PolyphemUB,  L. 

Cecropia,  !«• 
Promethea*  Drury. 
Saturnia  Proserpinih  P* 

Jo,  P. 
Ceratocampa  regalia,  P.  ^ 

imperialis,  P. 
Dryocampa  senatoria,  Smith  -—  Abbot.    Astynome  7  O. 

rubicunda,  P. 
Gastropacha  velleda,  Stoll. 

and  another  species. 
Clisiocampa  castrensis.  Smith  —  Abbot.     "  Caterpiliar." 
neustria,  Smith  —  Abbot, 
pyxidifera?  Smith  —  Abbot 
Bombyx  mori,  L.    Mrodueed  Silk  Worm. 

NOTODONTIADf, 

Pygsra?  albifrons.  Smith—  Abbot, 
ministra,  Drury. 
and  another  species. 
Notodonta  anguina,  Smith  — Abbot, 
concinna,  Smith  —  Abbot, 
unicornis,  Smith  —  Abbot, 
aurora,  Smith  — Abbot. 
7  grata,  P. 

and  four  more  species. 
Clostera  —  two  species. 
Cerura  —  two  species. 
Limacodes  scapna. 

and  another  7  species. 

• 

ARCTIADJE. 

Arctia  iaabcllo,  ^mith  —  Abbot. 

acria,  Drury.     male,  caprotina,  Drury. 
Virginica,  P. 

.lextor,  H.    AtUumnal  Web  Caterpillar. 
virgo,  Smith  —  Abbot, 
phyllira.  Smith  —  Abbot 
figurata,  Drury. 
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Arctia  phalerata. 

Egle,  Drury. 

tessellaris,  Sbiith  —Abbot 
•         CarytB. 

and  another  species. 
Dasychira  1  Firmiana,  Cramer,    torrclaeta,  Smith  —  Abbot. 

and  another  species. 
Orgfyia  antiqua  1   L. 

and  two  more  species. 

LITHOSIAOJB. 

Psychemorpha  maculata. 
Callimorpha'?  militaris. 
Lithoeia  Bella,  L. 

and  seven  more  species. 

NOCTUAD^. 

Erebus  odoros,  Drary. 
Gatocala  nupta,*L. 

consors^  Smith,  Abbot. 
£4)ione,  Drury. 

and^ix  more  species. 
Noctua  pyramidea  1  L. 

Aceris,  Smith,  Abbot, 
prsmordens.     Cut  Womu 
oleracea. 
verruca,  P. 
Jota,  Cramer, 
cingulata. 
Brassicariae  7  F. 
libatrix,  F. 
Emmedonia,  Cramer. 
Erichtea,  Cramer, 
lunata,  Drury. 
squamularis,  Drury. 
and  ninety  more  species. 

6E0METRADJE. 

G  eometra  vernata,  Peck,  brumata  1  L.  CanJfcer-  Worm. 
catenaria,  Drury. 
undulata?  F. 
sospcta,  Dnlrv. 
transversata  f  Drury. 
vibicaria  *?    Cramer, 
serrata,  Drury. 
and  fifty-nine  more  species. 
Platypteryx  erosa. 

PYRALID^. 

Herminia  —  eight  species. 
Marg-aritia  7  —  one  species. 
Pyralifl  farinalis,  L. 
atralis  ?  F. 
and  five  more  species. 

TORTRICIDJB. 

Tortrix  Pomona,  L.     AjypU'Worm, 

and  thirty-two  more  species. 
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TINEADJB. 

GmUarla  cereana,  F.    Bte-Miih. 

and  three  more  apecief. 
Crambui  nivalis,  Drury. 
Homuii. 
aapergillui,  Coqaebert  —  Boao. 

and  twent j-aix  more  tpeciea. 
Yponomeuta  —  two  fpeciea. 
Tinea  glandia. 

pellionella,  L.    Ooihe§  Moih. 
and  ten  more  apecief. 
Pterophorui  —  foor  apeciea. 

VIII.    STREPSIPTERA. 

XeaoaPeckii,  Kirby. 

IX    DIPTEHA. 

cuLiciDJB.    Musqueios. 

Culex  damnoeai,  8. 
cingolatua,  F. 
and  twent  J  apeciea  baeidea. 

TXPULADAB    Chiats. 

Tipnla— ten  ipeciea. 
Pedicia— one  apeciea. 
Ptychoptera  claYipea,  L. 
Chionea— i>ne  apeciee, 
Sciara^-one  fpeciea. 
Bibio  brunnipei,  F. 
albipennii^  S« 

and  three  moire  ipeciea. 
Dilophna— one  fpeciee. 

8TRATX0MTXADA. 

Straiiomya— aeven  apedea. 
Nemoteloa— one  ipeciee, 
Sargot — ^three  ipeciet. 

ZTLOPHAOID& 

XjlophagQi— four  tpedef  • 

TABANXADAE.      HoTtt-Fliei, 

Tabanuf  cinctof ,  F. 

linaola,F.    ocddenkalii  ?  L. 
diriinf. 
and  leren  more  tpeciei . 
Chrjiopt  fermgatof?  F. 

and  six  more  tpeciet. 

KHAOXONXADAE. 

Seran  ipeciet  beiidei  the  following. 
Calobata  antennaepei,  S. 

and  two  othen. 
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AflXLXADi 


to  ipedei  bMfalei  Am  fisDmriBf. 
MidMlQata,  Lfttaeiiit.  dairatalDnuy  tadP. 
Lai^iria  ttuiracica,  F. 

atribvbiff  B, 
iUTieonit,8. 

poftieafa,8» 
fuTicaadai  S» 
Mnooaa  o* 
Aiilvs  Mriceiii,  8. 

All  THB  ACID  AS. 

Aiittiraz  MOfioldti|  8* 

•nd  three  mort  ipeeiei^ 


Therera— one  spedet. 
liOi^F. 


BombjUiu  aeqvalisi  F. 
and 


46  ipeciei  betidee  <lie  lollowiD|. 
X jlota  esJonddAf  8. 
prozima,  S, 

naematodei,  s. 
Rhingia  naiiea,  S. 

OOMOPIAOJi. 

8ixtoeii  ipeciet  betideatta  ftOefwfaf . 
CoBope  eacitlaria,  8. 

calcHmiil    L« 

MUBCIADJB. 

Fortj-eiffht  tpeciet  betides  the  following. 
Sphyracephala  breyicornii,  Saj. 
Mnfca  cetasina,  S«  >_ 

Tomitoriat  !•• 

carnaria.  L.  FUik-Fly. 

caetar,  JU 

(BITRXAOJB. 

CEstnu  cnccatoil  F.  Cnnicolil  Clarke. 
Eqoi,  L.  Bot'Fly^  or  B9t'Btt. 
BoYit.  L. 
OTii,L. 

and  three  more  tpeciet. 

HIPPOBOflCIADJE. 

Omitbomjia  Falconit. 

X  APTERA. 

Pules  irritanf,  L.  Common  Flea. 


Inueti. 

NUMBER  QF  8FEC1BS. 

I.  Coleopten  994 

U.  Onbopera  44 

m.  Hcmipluru  103 

IV.  Omoptera  M 

V.  Ncuroplera  91 

VI.  HjmenopelerB  388 
VU.  Lepidopifrn  428 
VIU,  Slrepsiptera.  1 

IX.  Diplcrn  347 

X.  Aplera  1 


Tbc  ineecti  mumemlcd  in  tbs  preceding'  list,  wilhlhfl  exception  of  about  half, 
dozen,  an;  contained  In  m;  cabinet;  And  moot  uf  tliem  were  collected  in  the  Ti 
cinitfoT  Boston.     With  Ibam  are  included  loiae,  whicb,  though  found  beTond  th 


sof  lheStitto,iua7cvcDtunll7 
anu  aa  imEneose  number  uf  duplicates  1  am  indebted  to  v 
Leonard,  who  hu  still  more  increaaed  raj  obligaliona  to 
liberality  in  •eudbg'  me  ovon  the  rare  end  undoKfibed 
•       duplicates.     Dr^  D.  S.  C.  H.  Smith  bus  kindly 


friend  the  Bev.  L.  W. 
lu  bj  his  disintereated 
tecU  of  which  he  pos- 

. .  ipplitd  mo  with  a  auit 

of  iusecls  from  Sutton,  Msasacbunclts,  among-  which  were  neatly  a.  hundred  spe- 
cie* new  to  mj  collection,  Hj  acknowledgements  are  due  alao  to  Wm.  Oakes, 
Esq.  of  Ipswich,  particularly  for  the  water  -  beetles  j  and  to  Prof.  N.-H.  Uenti, 
foruiely  ol  IMvrtbiunplou,  lu  Drs.  FickcriuF,  Gould,  and  J.  S.  C.  Greene,  Mr. 
'ohuRandii"    "-  ""  -     ■   '■    "      ' .-_.... 


indall,  Mr.  T,  Nultidl,  Ur.  Ji 
tercel  inf  insects. 
Even  with  tfai 


n  Bethune,  and  Mlu  D.  Diz,  foe  savoriJ  ii 


t  BUgmentatians  the  pretent  list  must  fall  far  short  of  the  actual 
numlMr  of  species  or  kind*  enisling  »i  ihts  Commonwealth.  The  proportion  of 
insecU  to  plants  has  been  slated  to  be  aii  species  of  the  former  to  one  of  llie  latter. 
The  flowering  plants  of  Uaesachuselts  amount  to  above  tlfOO  species  )  hence  aur 
insects  cannot  be  much  loss  ia  number  than  71H)0  species. 

Entomology,  within  a  few  years,  baa  engaged  the  atienllon  of  some  of  tbe  firM 
Usturalista  of  Burops;  and,  ainceihe  days  of  Lime  and  of  Fabricius,  vast  acces- 
■iuns  have  been  made  tn  tbe  number  of  known  insects,  and  grcU  improvement*  in 
Ibe  science  have  been  intioduccd.  The  rchull*  of  this  augmented  knowledge 
have  not  yet  rcaehed  us,  and  are  beyond  the  means  of  most  individual*  in  this 
country.  Should  any  of  the  siins  of  New  England  have  the  iuclinnlion  to  turn 
their  altenlion  to  this  interesting  branch  of  Natural  Uistory,  tbcy  must,  for  want 
of  the  necessary  book*  on  the  subject,  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  labors  of  their 
European  contemporaiiesi  and,  although  they  may  have  discovered  many  curious 
and  valuable  facts  respecting  our  oalive  insect*,  they  must  resign  to  foreigners 
tbe  honor  of  making  known  the  objects  of  their  investigations. 

A  lung  list  of  names  in  a  dead  language  umy  perhaps  be  considered  a*  a  pedan- 
lic  and  useless  eibibltion.  A*  an  apology  for  this  it  may  be  stated  that  but  t. 
very  few  of  our  insects  have  received  puputar  name*,  and  that  therefore  1  lulve 
been  compelled  to  give  only  the  scieuLihc  names  by  which  they  are  known  to  nat- 
uralists. It  i*  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  even  thi*  list  of  hard  names  is' 
■o  very  imtMrfect,  and  that  to  many  species  have  been  left  unnamed.  For  tbia 
ominiou  no  other  excuse  con  be  oScred  than  a  reference  to  the  obstacle*  and  diffi- 
culties already  mentioned,  which  unavoidably  arrest  tbe  American  naturalirf  in 
Ibe  midst  of  hi*  iiiveatigatiuns. 

To  the  name*  of  insects  which  have  been  ascertained  through  published  des- 
criptions 1  have  added  the  names  or  initials  of  the  firat  describcra,  together  with 
•Dine  of  the  most  comniuu  synonyms,  which  have  been  subsequently  impiued.  A  few 
names,  without  auy  authorities  annexed  will  also  be  found  on  this  list;  they 
ajmlied  to  species,  which,  a*  far  as  I  can  Bscertsin,  do  not  appear  to  hiive  b 
published:  these  it  i*  my  hope  »oon  \o  make  known  by  means  of  necessary 
aoriptions.  T.  WILLIAM  HAKAIS. 

Cambridge,  (Mass.)  Feb.  1833. 
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IX.  RADIATA. 


This  extensive  claas  of  animali  has  yet  received  bat  little  attaolioQ  in 
chosettB ;  comprehending'  aa  it  does,  creatures  of  not  mach  use  to  man, 
the  most  part  inhabiting"  places  out  of  the  reach  of  eooimon  obaerTatioii.  la  n- 
spect  to  some  of  them,  alsoi  it  seems  not  yet  to  be  agreed,  whether  thej  oogkt  Is 
be  regarded  as  animals  or  plants.  Through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gook^  I  f^ 
able  to  mention  a  few  gfenera  and  species.  Bat  I  hope  the  deficiency  of  the  !■! 
will  lead  those  naturalists  who  are  favourably  situated  for  eataniining  then^ 
imals,  to  enlarge  and  perfect  it. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  in  respect  to  our  Annelides  ;  a  moch  lea  m^ 
merous  class  of  animals.  A  few  of  these  indeed,  such  as  the  leceh  (Himdo)  ^d 
earth  worm,  (Lumbricus,)  are  very  common  and  well  known  ;  hot  in  general  Ikj 
possess  bat  little  interest  or  importance. 

I.    ECHINODERHATA. 

Asterias  spinosus.    SeO'Star,    Cape  Cod.    dbc. 
Echinus  granulates.    Cape  Cod,  Boston  Harbor,    dec 
Scutella  pentaphora.    Capo  Cod. 
trifaria. 

II.    INTE8TINA. 

Filaria — ^various  species. 

Tricocephalus  Do. 

Ascaris  Do. 

Taenia,  inhabiting  man,  the  cat,  rabbit,  Ac 

III    ACALEPHA. 

Medosa — one  or  two  species  on  the  coast* 

IV.    POLYPI. 

Actinia^one  species,  Nahant. 
Madrepora — several  species. 

Spongia  fluviatilis,  L.    In  ponds.    Leverett,   ChesteriSeld,  Ac.  nd 
at  least  two  other  species  at  Chelseit  and  Cbmrleatown, 

V.    INFUSORIA. 

Vibrio  accti. 

And  many  other  genera  and  species  in  the  rarious  kinds  of  iota- 
sions  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  Catalo^e  of  Fishes  on  pa^  553  was  printed,  I  hare  receiTed  from 
Dr.  Smith,  a  corrected  and  enlarged  list;  and  I  take  the  liberty,  without  con- 
■dltingthe  Gh>yemment,to  insert  it  here:  presatning  that  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  so  mach  additional  information  omitted.  It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Smith 
to  say,  that  the  Catalogue  already  printed  was  prepared  a  year  or  two  since  ; 
ttod  Uiat  he  has  continued  since  that  time  to  study  our  fishes  with  great  dili- 
gence. As  several  changes  of  names  appear  in  the  following  list,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  give  it  entire  ;  although  this  renders  some  repetition  unayoi- 
dable.  I  give  U  likewise  in  the  precise  form^verhatim  etpene  Uteraiim^in  which  it 
was  sent :  and  I  would  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  an  adherence  to 
UiiB  rule,  so  far  as  possible,  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  of  divertity 
in  the  manner  of  printing  the  several  catalogues  in  this  part  of  the  Report. 

Petromyzon  Marinus — Sea  Lamprey, 

Petromyzon  Fluviatilis — Frtih  water  Lamprey — in  ^TttitL  water. 

Scyllium  Canicula — Sea-dog — a  smaU  Shark, 

ScyUium  Catulus—    "  " 

Carcharias  Vulgaris — White  l^iark. 

Carcharias  Vulpes — Fox  Shark  or  Thrasher. 

Zygnna  Vulgaris — Hammer-headed  Shark. 

Seleche  Maximus — Boiking  Shark, 

Torpedo  Vulgaris — MumbingFish. 

Raia  Clavata — nomback. 

Raia  B^tU^Skaie. 

Trypn  Pastinacea — Sting  Ray, 

Accipenser  Sturio — Sturgeon. 

Alnteres  Monoceros — Filefith. 

Ostracion  Triqueter — Mailed  or  trunk-fith, 

Ostracion  Bicaudalis—    "     "     « 

Tetraodon  Turgidus — StoeU-fish. 

Syngnathui  Typhle — iAttle  pipefish. 

&dmo  Salar— iSio/inoTi — in  Salt  and  fresh  water. 

Silmo  Trutta  —  5a/tn(m  7Voi«/— in  fresh   and  Salt 

Salmo  Fario^Common  TrotU — fresh  water,   [water. 

Salmo  Hucho— /funcA^n  Troui—^^        ^* 

Osmerui  Eperlanus — Smelt. 

Clupea  Harengus — Common  Herring. 

Clnpea  Menhaden — Bonyfith-Mtnhaden. 

Clupea  Alosa — Shad 

Clnpea  Vemalis— .^2«t#t/«. 

Clup«a  Minima— Sri/. 

Eiox  Lucius— Cemmon  Pike  or  Ptrfore/— fresh  water. 

Esoz  Belone— i&a  Pike. 

Exocetus  Mesogaster — Flying fith, 

Cyprinus  Auratus— GoUen  Carp — fresh  water. 

Cyprinns  Crysol^ucas—SAtner— fresh  water. 

Cypriaus  AtrooaAus — Minow — fresh  water. 

Cyprinus  Oblongns— CAu6 — fresh  water. 

Cyprinus  Teres — 5ucJber— fresh  water. 

Abramis  Chrysoptera — Bream — fresh  water. 

Leuciscns  Rutilus — Roach — fresh  water. 

Leacitcus  Vulgaris— Dace— fresh  water. 

Lenciscus  Albumos—B/eaib— fresh  water. 

LeadscQs  Cephalus— /lea</  or  short  CAu6— fresh  water 

Silnrat— Horn  Pen/— fresh  water. 

Oadof  Monhoa— Cemmen  Cod. 
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Gadus  Rupestris — Rock  Cod, 

Gadus  Arenosus — ^hoal  Cod, 

Broamus  Vuls^aris — Ciisk  or  Torsk. 

Gadas  Mrrlaccius — Hake, 

Gadas  ^glefinus — Haddock, 

Merlan^us  Vuljj^aris —  IVhiting, 

Merlanc^ua  Pollachias — Pollock, 

Gadus  Taucaud — Tom  Cod, 

Blennius  Viviperus — Blenny, 

Raniceps  Blennioides —  " 

Hypog^lossus  Vulgaris — Holihut, 

Pleuronectes  Vulgaris — Flounder, 

Plateasa  Vulgaris —  Plaite, 

Solea  Vuljcans — Solt, 

Rhombus  Maximus — TurhoU 

Cyclopterus  Lumpus— l>umf>  Fish, 

Cyclfipterus  Minutus— 5ma//  Lump  FUh, 

Echeneis  Remora — Sucking  Fish. 

Echeneis  Naucrates — Indian  Sucking  Fish, 

Anguilla  Vulgaris— Common  EeL  fresh  or  salt  water. 

MuraBna  Concer — Concrr  Ftl, 

Anarchicas  Lupus— 5ea  Wolf, 

Labrus  Tauto2:a — Tautog. 

Labrus  Coricus— B/u«  perch. 

Labrus  ?queteae:ue — Weak-fish, 

Labrus  Maculafus— 5/)o//cr/:/?^A. 

Crenilabrus  Merula— ^/u«  back. 

Scorpcrna  Porcus — Yellow  Sculpin. 

Scorpapna  ?rrofa—    "  " 

Scorpopna  Gibbosa— "  " 

Mullus  Barbalu?— i?fff  mullet, 

Perca  Flnviatnlis — Hirer  perch — fresh  water. 

Rodiamis  Ltuco? — Silvrr  perch — frf?h  water. 

Bodianus  Riifus — Rfd  }H rch — fresh  wafer. 

Bodianus  Pallidiis — U  hite  perch — frc.sli  water. 

Bodiami?  Flavcscfns — Ytlloic perch — fresh  water. 

Prrca  Labrax — Striped  bass — salt  or  fresh  water. 

UranoFcopus  i^calx-r — 

TriL'la  Palmipcs — JTrb-fln^ered  Gurnard, 

Cottns  Gn]>io — Bnll-hc'td — fresh  water. 
Coitus  Quadricornus — S.  a-bull, 
Cottus  Scorpius — Sculpiji. 
Coftus  Cataphractiis — firmed  bull-head, 
Batrachus  Gninnions — Gruyiting  bull-head. 
Loppius  Pi?catoriiJ« — Mouse-fish — angler. 
Scomber  rirex — Chvb-mackcrel. 
Scomber  Vernali? — Sprirv:^  mackerel. 
Scomber  Crysos — Yclloir  machrrel. 
Scomber  PlunilMti?  —  Iforsf  mnckcrtl. 
Scomber  Macculatns — Spanish  uiackerel* 
Scomber  ScomlKT — Common  mackerel. 
Mull  lis  Surmuletus — Sttrjiiullet. 
Scomber  'I'hynnu? — Tunny. 
Centronotus  Ductor — Pilot  fi^h, 
Zeus  Faber — Common  dory, 
Chrvsotosus  Tiuna — Moon  fish. 
Xippiua  Gladius — Sicordfish. 

Seserinus  Alepidolu? 

Fistulnria  Tabacaria — Tobacco-pipe  fish. 


X.  CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS, 

GROWING  WITHOUT  CULTIVATION. 

In  the  arraDgement  of  the  following  Catalogue,  I  have  followed, — as  the  la- 
test and  most  accurate, — the  Natural  System  of  Prof.  Lindley,  as  adapted  to 
North  American  Plants  by  Professor  Torrey.  The  sources  from  which  I  have 
derived  materials  for  constructing  this  list,  are  mainly  the  following :  First, 
Professor  Bigelow's  '*  Collection  of  Plants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity."  (182*4.) 
Secondly,  "  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  Growing  without  cultivation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amherst  College  ;"  (1829,)  with  kuch  additions  and  corrections  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  since  the  time  of  its  publication.  Thirdly,  Professor  Dewey's 
Catalogue  of  Plants  found  in  the  County  of  Berkshire,  (1829,)  inserted  in  the 
History  of  Berkshire.    Fourthly,  the   manuscript  communications  of  Thomas 

A.  Greene  Esq.  containing  a  notice  of  such  plants  as  he  has  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Bedford  and  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  not  mentioned  in  the 
last  edition  of  Bigelow's  "  Florula  Bostonicnsls.  " 

To  the  Latin  or  scientific  names  of  the  plants,  I  have  attached  their  common 
names,  whenever  I  could  ascertain  that  they  have  excited  attention  enough  to 
receive  a  common  name.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  comparatively  few  of  our 
plants  have  received  common  names. 

When  a  capital  A.  is  attached  to  a  species,  it  implies  that  the  plant  grows  in 
the  vicinity  of  Amherst :  B  implies  that  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston:  N. 

B.  that  it  is  found  in  the  region  around  New  Bedford;  and  B — e  that  Berkshire 
County  is  its  place  of  growth.  In  other  cases,  especially  where  the  species  is 
very  rare,  the  name  of  the  town  where  it  occurs  is  mentioned.  When  no  lo- 
cal designation  is  annexed,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plant  may  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  considerable  extent.  In  some  of  the  tlower- 
Icss  plants,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  as  will  be  mention, 
ed  under  Muscoideae. 

In  reducing  our  plants  to  the  Natural  Orders  I  have  received  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  John  Blodget  of  Amherst. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

?  Indicates  a  doubt  as  to  the  species. 

^  Prefixed  to  those  plants  that  have  been  introduced  or  naturaliM 

Namt$  of  Botanical  WriUrs. 


Ait. 

for  Aiton. 

Brid. 

—  Bridel. 

Big. 

—  Bigelow. 

R.  Br. 

—  R.  Brown. 

BaU. 

—  Bollard. 

De.  Cand, 

.  —  DecandoUe. 

Dicks. 

—  Dickioo. 

DUl. 

—  Dilleniat. 

Ehrh. 

—  Ehrhart. 

Ell. 

—  EUiott. 

Ft. 

—  Friet. 

Hall. 

—  Haller. 

Hedw. 

—  Hedwig. 

—  rHeritTer. 

PHerit 

Hook. 

—  Hooker. 

Hoffm. 

—  Hoffman. 

Jacq. 

—  Jacquin. 

Lamb. 

—  Lambert. 

L. 

—  Linnsus. 

Lmk. 

—  Lamarck. 

Ms. 

—  Michauz. 

Mx.f. 

—  Michauz  flliui. 

Muhl. 

—  Muhlenberg , 

Nutt. 

—  Nuttall. 

P.  d€  B. 

—  Palisot  de  Beauroia. 

Pen. 

—  Persoon. 

Ph. 

—  Purth. 

SaliB. 

—  Salisbury. 

Schaeff. 

—  Schaeffer. 

Schk. 

—  Schknhr. 

Schrad. 

—  Schrader. 

Sehreb. 

—  Schreber. 

Schw. 

—  Schweinitz. 

Sibth. 

—  Sibthorp. 

Sm. 

—  Smith. 

Spreng. 

—  Sprengel. 

Sw. 

—  Swartz. 

Tor. 

—  Torrey. 

Tourn. 

—  Tournefort. 

Vent. 

—  Ventenat. 

Walt. 

—  Walter. 

Wang. 

—  Wengenheim. 

Web.  &  M 

.  —  Weber  k  Mohr. 

W. 

—  Willdenow. 

CLASS  I.  —  VASCULARES 

OR 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
Sub  Class  I— EXOGENAE  OR  DICOTYLEDONS. 

Tribe  I. — Anoiospermae. 
1  PolypetalouSj  Apttalous,  and  Achlamydeous  Plants- 

ORDER    ARALIACEA. 

Aralia  L. 

hlapida,  Ms.  Bristly  Stem-SarsaparUla, 
nudicaolis,  L.  Wild  SarsapariUa. 
racemosa,  L.  Spikenard. 

Panax  L 

qainquefoliam,  L.     Ginseng.     A.  ' 

Solium,  L.    Dwarf  Ground  Kut* 

UMBELLIFERAE. 

Aethusa  L. 

§  cjnapium,  L.    FooVs  Parsley,    Boston. 
Angelica,  L. 

triquinata,  Mz.     Atropurpurea^    L,  Angelica. 
Cicuta  L. 

bulbifera,  L.        Bvlhiferous  dcuia. 
•  •  macolata,    L.    jimerican  Hemlock. 
Conium  L. 

maculatum,  L.    Poison  Hemlock, 
Daucus  L. 

§carota,  L.  Carrot.        B— e. 
Discopleura  De  Cand. 

capillacea,  De  Cand.  Ammi  capiUaceum    Spreng.      N.  B.    Bi'shop- 

[  fVeed. 
Heracleum     L. 

laudtum,  Mx.     Cow  Parsnip. 
Hydrocotyle    L. 

americana,  L. 

umbellata,  L.     B. 

vulgaris,  Mx.     N.  B. 
Ligusticum     L. 

scoticnm,    L.    B.        Lovage. 
Pastinaca     L.     Parsnip. 

§  ativa,   L. 
Sanicula  L. 

Marilandica,  L.  Sanicle, 
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Sison  L.         Chaerohyllum.     Pers. 

Canadense  L.     Han^'Wort    Mock  Sanide. 
Slum  L. 

latifolium,  L.     Water  Parsnip, 

lineare,  Mz. 
Smyrnium    L. 

aoreum,  L.  Sison  aureut  Spreng,     TTuLipiumaurewn^     Jfuit.  Med' 

,  [ow  Partnip.    A. 

Uraspermum     Nutt. 

•  •  claytoni,  Nutt.    Sweet  Sicilif,        Seandix.  dvleitj    Muhl, 

hirsutum,  Big.  B. 

RANUNCULACAE. 

Actaea  L. 

•  •  alba,  Big. 

rubra,       Bane'berry.     W. 
Anemone  L. 

•  nemorosa,  L.  Low  •Anemone. 

•  '  thalictroides,  L.  Rtie  Jinemone, 
•«  Virginiana,  L.     Wind- Flower, 

Aquilegia  L. 

•*  canadcnflis,  L.     ColunUnne, 

.Atragene  L. 

Americana,  Sims.  Atragene, 
Caltha  L. 

••palustris,  W.     Cowslip, 

Clematis   L. 

virginiana,  L.  Virgins  Bower. 
Coptis    Salisbury. 

trifolia,  Salis.  Gold  Threads 
Hepatica   W. 

•  •  triloba,  W.     Liverwort. 

Ranunculus  L. 

..abortivus,  L. 
.  .  acris,  L.     Buttercup. 
■bulbosus,  L. 
cyinbuluriu,  Ph. 
fascicularis,  Muhl. 
filiforniiH,  Muhl. 
flammula,  L.     Spear  Wort. 
fluvitalis,  L.     lUvcr  Crowfoot. 
■  hireutus,  Curtis.     B — c. 
multifidus,  Ph.  B. 
PeiinBylvanicus,  L.  B. 
rccurvatus,  L. 
.  repcns,  L. 
sccleraturf,  L.     Celery  Crovfoot. 

Thalictruin  L. 

dioicuin,  L.     Meadow  Rue. 

•  corynt'llum,  Dccand. 

PAPAVERACEAK. 

Chelidonuin  L. 

•  inajus,  W.     Celandine. 

Sanguinaria   L 

•  CanadeDHLB,  L.     Blood  Root. 
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NYMPHAEACEAE. 


Nymphffia  L. 

odorata,  Ait.     White  Pond  LUy, 

Nuphar  Sm. 

advena,  Ait     Yellow  Water  Lily, 
kalmiana,  Ait. 


HYDROPELTIDEAE. 


Hydropeltis   Mx. 

purpurea,  Mx.     Water  Shield, 
FODOPHYLLEAE. 

Podophyllum    L. 

. .  peltatum,  L.     May  Apple. 
CRUCIFERAE. 

Arabis  L. 

falcata,  Mx.     Canadensis^  W. 

hastata,  L.    Bairy  Tower  Mustard, 

hirsuta,  Smith. 

rhomboidca,  Ph.  B. 

thaliana,  L.    Spring  Cress.    B — e. 

Barbarea  R.  Brown. 

•  *  vulgaris,  R.  B.     Erysimum  barbarea^  L.     Water  RadisK 
Brassica  L. 

§  napus,  L.    Kale. 

Cakile  L. 

maritima,  Nutt.  Bunias  maritima^  Ph.  B.    Am.  Sea  Rocket, 
Cardamine  L. 

Pcnnsylvanica,  W.     Water  Cress, 

Virginica,  W.     B — e. 

teres  7    Mx.    A.     Dr.  G.  White. 

Cochlearia  L. 

§  armoracca,  L.    Horse  Radish. 

Dentaria  L. 

••  diphylla,  Mx.      Tooth  Root.  A. 
lacimata,  W.    A. 

Draba  L. 

▼ema,  L.    N.  B.    Bigelow. 

Erysimum  L. 

officinale,  L.  Sedge  Mustard 

Leipidium.  L. 

Virg^icum,  L.     Wild  Peppergrass. 

Raphanus  L. 

§  raphanistrum,  L.  Cocf/ocA:,    Wild  Radish, 

Sinapis  L 

f  nigra,  Smith.     Mustard. 

Sisymbrium  L. 

amphibium,  L.     Water  Radish. 
nasturtium,  L.    English  Water  Cress. 

Thlaspi  L. 

bursa-pastoris,  L.     Shepherds  Purse 
campestris,  L.    YelUncseed, 
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FVMARIACXAS. 

Corydalis  Vent. 

cuconaria,  Pen.   CoUe  Weed, 
formofla,  Ph.  A. 

funpoBa,  Pen.    Oimbing  Colie  Wmi. 
glauca,  Ph. 

Fumaria  L. 

§  officinaliB,  L.    Pumitory, 

MAONOLIACBAE. 

Liriodendron  L. 

tulipifera,  L.     Tulip  Tree.    A.  and  K.  B. 
Magnolia  L. 

glaoca,  L.    Beaver  Tree.  Swamp  LaweL    CRouecater. 

LAVRINEAE. 

Laurus   L. 

•benzoin,  L.    Spiee  Bush.  Peter  Bush, 
flaaaafrafli  L.     SoMnfras. 

BERBERIDEAK. 

Berberis  L. 

.yulgaria,  Mx.    Barberry. 
Leontice  L. 

thalictroideB,  L.     CauiopkyUum  tkaX1etr&ide0,  lb.   Ptpptm 

Boot.    CoJumh, 

MENXSPERirSAE. 

Menispermum  L. 

Canadenae,  L.    Moonaeed,   A. 
MALVACEAE. 

Althaea  L. 

officinalis,  L.    Marsh  Mallows.    B.  and  N.  B. 
Hibiscus  L. 

palustris,  L.  B.    Marsh  Hibiscus, 

Malva  L. 

rotandifolia,  L.    Low  Mallows. 

Sida  L. 

abutilon,  L.  Indian  Mallows^  A. 

TILIACEAE. 

Tilia  L. 

glabra,  Vent.  Bass  Wood. 
pubeicensy  Vent.  Bass  Wood. 

HYPERICINEAE. 

Hypericum  L. 

angulosum,  Mx. 

ascyroides,  W.  Saint  John^s  Wort. 

Canadense,  L. 

corymbosum,  W. 

cystifolium,  Lmk.  A. 

parYijQorum,  W. 

perforatum,  L.     St.  JohnU  Wort. 

aarothra,  Mx.     Sarothra  gentianoides  L. 

▼ir|iiucttmi  L.    Elodta  campanulata  Ph. 
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saxifrageae! 

Chr3rsosplenium  L. 

Americannm  Hooker,  oppositifolium,  L^  Oolden  Saxifrage, 
MiteUa  L. 

•  •cordi&lia,  Lamb.     B — e. 
diphyUa,  L,     Currant  Berry,  k. 

Parnassia    L. 

Caroliniana,  Ms.    Pamcunu  Grass, 
Saxifraga  L. 

PenDsylranica,  L.  Water  Saxifrage, 
« Virginiensia,  Mx.  Rotk  Saxifrage. 

Tiarella    L. 

• '  cordifolia,  L.  Mitre  Wort, 

HAMAHILIDIAE. 

Hamamelis  L. 

▼irginica,  L.     Witch  Hauel, 

■ 

OR08ULARIAE. 

RibesL. 

cjnobasti,  Jacq.   B  —  e  Wild  Gooseberry, 
gracile,  Mx.  A. 
•  tfloridam,  I'Herit.     Black  Currant. 
lacatrre,  Ph.  A.  db  B  —  e  Gooseberry. 
prostratam,  L  Herit.  A. 
rigens,  Mx.  B  &  A. 
triflonmi)  W.  WUd  Gooseberry. 
trifidam,  Mx.  B  —  e. 

CACTEAE. 

Cactus  L. 

•opuntia,  L.  Nantucket  T.  A.  Greene.    Prickly  Pear. 

ONAORARIAE. 

Epilobium  L. 

coloratain,  Mahl. 

Uneafte^Mahl.  rosmoHni/olium^  Ph. 

moUe,  Torrej.  A. 

apicatoin,  Lam.     Willow  Herb, 
Isnaroia  L. 

palattrifl,  L.     Water  Purslane. 

altemifolia,  De.  Cand.  Seed  Box,  Ludwigiaaltemifolia  L. 

(Enothera  L. 

'bieimii,  L.  Seabish.  Tree  Primrose. 
fmlicosa,  L.  Plymoath.  T.  A.  Greene. 
..pomila,  L. 

HALORAOEAS. 

Mjrriophyllum  L. 

ambignnm,  Nattall.  N.  B. 
procumbens,  Big.  DanyOrS. 
•picatom,  L.  B. 
77 
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Myriophyllum. 


teaellam,  Big.  Tewksbmr  and  Flainfield  • 
Terticillatum,  L.  Water  MilfoiL 
Proserpinaca  L.  .         ■ 

paluatris,  L.  Mermttid  Weed, 
pectinacea,^Lam.  N.  B. 

CIRCAECAE.  • 

Circea   L. 

alpina,  L.  Enehanters  Jftght  Shade. 
•  luteiiana,  L.  Canademii,  MahL 

L0A8EA.  • 

Centaulrella  Mx. 

paniculata,  Mz.    Screw  Slam, 

8ALICARIAS. 

Ammannia  L. 

humilii,  Mz.  B. 
Cuphea  Jac. 

Ticosisima,  Pitttfield.  Dr.  O.  White. 

LythrumL. 

hjsfopifoliam,  L.  B. 

lalicaria,  Ph.  N.  B. 

yertidllatam,  L.  Swamp  wHUaw  Herb, 

MELASTOIIACEAB. 

Rhexia  L. 

TirgiDica,  L.    Meadow  Beauty.  Deer  gnus, 

ARI8T0L0CHIAE. 

Asarum  L. 

Canadense,  L.  Wild  Oinger, 

SANTALACEAE. 

Nyssa  L. 

bilflora,  W.  Simr  Gum.  A.  and  Pljmoath  T*  1.  Giecnc 
Thesium  L. 

umbollatam,  L.    False  Toad  Flax, 

THTMELEf. 

Dirca  L. 

palostris;  L.     Moose  Wood,    Leather  Wood. 

8ANUOI80RBEAE. 

Sangaisorba  L. 

CanadeDBis,  L.  Burnet  Saxifrage,    A.  Sl  B. 

R08ACEAE. 

Agrimonia  L. 

eupatoria,  L.  Agrimony. 

Dalibarda  L. 

•-  fragrarioides,  Mz.        B— e  and  A. 
repent,  Lmk.    Greenfield  and  Princeton. 
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Fragraria  L. 

yirginiana,  L.     Strawberry. 

Geum  L. 

>••  rivale,  L.  PurpltAvens, 

strictum,  Ait.     Uprigfit  ^vens, 
Tirginianum,  L.  *dveru, 

Potentilla  L. 

aaserina,  L.  B. 
-•  argcatea,  L.  jSV/rer  Five  Fingers, 
..Canadeusis,  L.    Five  Finger, 
confertiflora,  Torrcy.  Bootia  sylvestari^  Big".  Geum  argrimow^ 

oides.  Ph.    arguta  Pk,     Hooker, 
fruticosa,  L. 

Norwegica,  L.     Cinque/oil. 

palustris,  Scop.     Comarum  palriatre^  L.     B^-o  and  B. 
simplex,  Mx.     B. 
tridentata,  Ait.     Hoosac  Mountain  and  Wachusett. 

Rosa  L. 

corymbosa,  Ehrhart.     Carolinia^  L.     Swamp  Roae, 
lacida,  Ehrh.     B — e. 
micrantha,  Sm.  B. 
parviflora,  Ehrh.     Caroliniana^^^lLx, 
'  %  rubiginosa,  L.     Sweet  Briar. 

Rubus  L. 

Canadensis,  L. 
frondosus,  Big.^B. 
obovalis,  L. 

occidentalis,  L.     Black  Raspberry. 
•  •  odoratus,  L.     Flowering  Raspberry. 
Betosus,  Big.  B. 

Btrigosus,  Mx.     Red  Raspberry, 
saxatilis,  Mx.     Stone  Raspberry,     B. 
trivialis,  Mx.     Dewberry. 
yiUosus,  Ait.     Blackberry, 

Spiraea  L. 

f  6alicifolia,^Mx.     Hard  Hack, 
tomentosa,  L.     ^eeple  Bush. 

POMACEAE. 

Crategus  L. 

. .  coccinea,  L.     Thorn  Bush. 

crus  galii,  L.     B.     Thorn  Bush. 
..  punctata,  Jacq.     Thorn  Bush, 

Pyrus  L.      Aronia  Pcrs. 

Americana,  Dc  Cand.    Sorbus  Americana^  Ph,  Mountain  Ash, 

arbutifolia,  W. 

botryapium,  L. 

ovalis,  W. 

sanguinea,  Ph.     Western  part  of  the  State  7    Bigelow. 

AMYODALEAE. 

Prunus  L. 

Americana,  Marshall.     WHd  Plum,    A. 
borealis.  Ph. 
Canadensis,    W. 
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Uttoraltai  Big.  B. 

moUli,  Torrej.  B— e.  • 

pmnila,  L.  A. 

■erotioa,  Ehrli.    CSIdb  Charry. 

Yirginiuia,  L.     WUd  Cherry, 

LEOUXIN08EAE. 

Ampkicam  Ell. 

iiioiio«cayNiitt.    Pea  Fine. 
Apios  Moeach. 

tnberoiai  Ph.    €hynmd  Nut, 

Baptisia  Vent 

tinctoria,  R.    Brown.     WUd  imitge. 

Cassia  L. 

ohamaecrifta,  L.    PairMdgt  Pm. 

Marilandica,  L.     WUd  fibmo. 

nictUuMsL.    HadOiy,  ^riagMd,  and  N.  B« 

Crotolaria  L. 

ngittali%  Hz.    RaUUBox. 

Qenista  Lam. 

tinctoria,  L.    Dyer'9  Weed.    B. 

Hedysarum  L. 

acuminatam,  Mz. 
bracteotum,  Hz* 
Canadense,  L.    Bueh  7V(/bil, 
cUiare^  Nott.    B^e. 
cnapidatam  7    W.    B. 
hiiinifaaaiii,  Kohl, 
nadiflorom,  L. 
obtusam,  W.  A.  and  N.  B. 
paniculatum,  W. 
rotandifolium,  Mz. 
▼iridiflorum,  L. 

Lathyrus  L. 

palostris,  L.  B. 
Lespedeza  Mx. 

angiistifolia,  Ell.     Plymouth.  T.  A.  Greene. 

capitata,  Mz. 

polyttachia,  Mz. 

procombens,  Mz. 

prostrata,  Mahl.  B. 

reticulata,  Nutt. 

sessilifloral  Mz. 

▼iolacea,  Pers. 

Lupinus  L. 

•  •  perennii,  L.     WUd  Lupine, 
Medicago  L. 

•lupulina,  L.    B.  and  Cummington.    Dr.  Porter. 
Phaseolus  L. 

trilobuB,  Mz.  B.    Bean  Fine, 
Pisum   L. 

maritimum,  L.    Sea  Pea.    B.    Laihjfnu  morMnut,    Big. 

Li.  piitilbnni%  L.  Hooker. 
Robinia  L. 

•  •  pteudacada,  L.    Leeuii  Tree. 
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Tephrosia  Ph. 

Virginica,  L.     GoaiU  Rue.     Oale^a  Firginiana,  L. 

Trifolium  L. 

agrarium,  L.     CummiDgton. 
••airense,  L.     Field  Clover, 

officinale,  L.    MeliXot, 

pratenae,  L.     Red  Clover, 

procambens.  L» 
•  •  repeal,  L.     White  Clover. 

Vicia  L. 

cracca,  L.     Veteh, 

pusilla,  Willd.  B.  JEJrvum  tetrcupermum^  L. 

satira,  W.     Tare. 

URTICKAE. 

Boehmeria  W. 

cvlindrica,  W.     False  Jfettle. 

Humulus  L. 

lapulus,  L.    Hop. 
Parietaria  L. 

Pennsylyanica,  L.     Sugar  Loaf^  Deerfield. 
Urtica  L. 

Canadensis,  L.     Yellow  Jfetlle.  A. 
dioica,  L.     Common  Jfettle. 
procera,  Muhl.     B — e. 
pamila,  L.     Stingiest  Jfeltle. 
urens,  L.     Dwarf  Stinger. 

ULMACEAE. 

Celtis  L. 

occidentalis,  L.    Jfettle  Tree.  Deerfield  and  Waltham. 

Ulmus  L. 

Americana,  L.    Elm. 
foly^  Mx.     Slippery  Elm. 

ARTOCARPEAE. 

Mot  US  L. 

S  alba,  L.     White  Mulberry, 

rubra,  L.    Red  Mulberry.     Deerfield  ? 

CUPULIFERAE. 

Castanea  Tourn. 

Americana,  Mx.     Chesnut. 
Corylus  L. 

Americana,  Walt.  Hazel  Kv^, 

rostrata,  Ait.     Beaked  Hasel  Jful. 
Fagus  L. 

ferrnginea,  Ait.    Beech  Tree, 

duercus  L. 

alba,  W.     WhUe  Oak. 
bicolor,  W. 
ambigua?  Mx.  et  fil. 
Banisteri,  Mx.     Shrub  Oak, 
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daercus. 

ooccinea,  Wang.    Seariet  Oak, 

numtana,  W.     Chemui  Oak, 

paliutriB^W.    PinO<U[.    A. 

prixuM-chinchapiD,  Mx.  A.    Oiinquapm,  S  to  6  foet  fdfjtu 

prinot-ditcolor,  Mz.    Swm^  WhMt  Oak 

rubra,  L.    Red  Oak, 

tinctoria,]  Mz.    Black  Oak, 

BSTULINEAB. 

Alnus  W. 

glatinosa,  L.  A. 
•emilata,  WUld.     jSlder, 

Betula  L. 

ezcelsa,  Ait.     TeUow  Birch, 
glandulosa,  Mz.  B— ^.    Shrub  BtrcA. 
lenta,  W.    BUuk  Birch, 
papyracea,  W.     Canoe  Birdu'^  { 
populifoUa,  Ait.     Whiie  Birch, 
rabra^Mz.  fil.    Red  Birch.    B- 

Carpinus  L. 

Americana,  W«  Horn  Boasn, 

OstryaMz. 

Virginica,  W.    Iron  Wood,  HopMomkomm, 

8ALICINEAE. 

Populus  L. 

balaamifera,  Wang.    BdUam  Pophsr, 
candicana,  Ait  •»  Balm  of  Oiieaa, 
S  dilatata,  L.  iLombardy  Poplar » 
grandidentata,  Mx.    Poplar, 
tremuloides,  Mx.     While  Poplar, 

Salix  L.     Willow. 

S  Babylonica,^L. 

conifera,  W. 

cord&t&.    iV 

discolor^  WUld.  B.     Bog  WiUow, 

eriocepbala,  Mx.  JQwamp  Willow,  B. 

falcata,  Pb.  **" 

grisea,  W. 

Incida,  Mobl. 

Mublenbergiana,  W. 

myricoides,  W. 

nigra,  W. 

pedicellaria,  Beauv. 

prinoides  Pb.     B — e. 

rigida,  W. 

TiieUmah.  Yellow  Willow. 

riminalia,  L.  Otier  Batktt  Willow,     B. 

PLATANEAE. 

Platanus     L. 

occidentalia,    L.  Sjfeamore,  BuUon^Wood, 

MYRICEAE. 

Comptonia    Gaert. 

asplenifolia.  Ait.  Sweet  Fern, 
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Myrica  L. 

ceriferai  L.  Bay  Berry. 
Gale,  L.  Sweet  Gale. 

JUOLANDEAE. 

Carya  Nutt. 

alba,  W.  Common  Hickory, 

amara^  Mx.  Billet  Jfut.  Deerfield&Sheffield 

porcina,  Mx.    Pig  JVm/. 

squamosa,  Mx.  Shag  fValnut. 
Juglans  L. 

cinerea  L.     Butternut. 

§  nigra,  L.    Black  Walnut. 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 

Acalypha  L. 

yirginica,  L.     Three  Seeded  Mercury. 
Euphorbia  L. 

maculata,  L.    Spotted  Spurge. 

hypericifolia,  W. 

polygonifolia,  L.  B. 

CELASTRINEAE. 

Celastms  L. 

scandens.  L.  False  Bitter  Sweet. 

RHAMNEAE. 

Ceanothus  L. 

Americanus,  L.  J^ew  Jertey  Tea, 
Rhamnus  L. 

alnifolius,  PHerit.  Duarf  Alder.  Deerfield. 
S  catharticus,    L.  Buckthorn. 

8TAPHYLEACEAE. 

Staphylea  L. 

. .  trifolia,  L.      Bladder  JSTut.    Mt.    Holjoke, 

[Deerfield  and  Weston. 

ACERINEAE. 

Acer  L. 

dasjcarptim,  Ehrh.  Silver  Maple. 
Pennsylyanicazn.  W.  Striped  Maple*-  MootC' 

[Wood. 
rabnun,  L.  Red  Maple, 
saccharinum,  L.  ^gar  Maple. 
spicatum,  Lmk.    Mountain  Maple  Bush. 

VITES. 

Ampelopsis  Mx. 

qninquefolia,  Mx.  False  Grape.  FiveFinger. 
Vitis  L. 

aeitivalis,  Mx.     Summer  Grape. 

cordifolia,  Mz.  Frost  Grape. 

labrusca,  L.  Plum  Grape.     Fox  Grape. 
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ANACARDIACEAE. 

Rhus  L. 

aromaticum,  Ait.    Fetid  Sumach.     B--e. 
copailinum,  L.     Sumaeh, 
glabmm,  L.    Sumach. 
toxicodendron^  L.    Poison  Ivy. 
typhyniim,  L.    Qtonaeh* 
renenata,  De  Cand.  vemix  L.    Poison  Sw. 

[tnaeh.     Dog  Wood. 

XANTHOXTLEAE. 

Xanthoxylum  L. 

frazinenm,  W.    Prickly  Ask. 

OERANIACEAE. 

Geranium  L. 

disiectunii  Willd.   B. 
-*  macnlatnm,  L.    Crovo-Foot  Oerantum. 
••  robertiannm,    L.    Herb  Robert. 

OXALIDEAE. 

Oxalis  L. 

acetoseUa,  L.    Wood  SorreL 
*'  stricta,  Jacq.    YeUow  Wood  Sorrd. 
-yiolacea,  L. 

BALSAMINEJE. 

Impatiens  L. 

fulva  Nutt.     biflora^  Walt.    Jeu>el  Weed. 
pallida^Nutt.  noU-tangertj  Ph.  Touch-me.not. 

POLYOALEAE. 

Polygala  L. 

cniciata,  L.  B. 

pauoifolia,  W.    Flowering  Wintergreen. 

•  polyoma,  Walt.    rvksUa  Mahl. 
sanguinea,   L. 

verticillata,  L.     Dwarf  Snake  Root. 

TIOLACEAE. 

Viola  L. 

acuta,  Big.     B  and  A. 

•  blanda,   W.     Smooth  Violet. 

'  Canadensis,  L.      Woods  Violet. 
'-  cucallata,  Ait.     Common  Violet. 

•Muhlenbergii,  Tor.  debilis^Fh.    Spear  Violet.     B. 
lanceolata,  Ait. 

obliqua  ?     Schwein.     Weak  Stem  Violet, 
striata,  Ait.  ochroleuca^  Schwein.    Amherst. 

•  oyata,  Nutt 

.  palmata,  L.    Hand  Violet. 
pedata,  L.     Bird  foot  Violet, 
pubescens.  Ait.     Yellow  Violet' 

•  roftrata,  Mohl.     Beaked  Violet. 
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Viola. 

rotandifolia,  Mz.  Oround  Violtt. 
^*  sagittata,  Ait.     Arrow  Violet • 
§  tricolor,  L.     Garden  Violet, 
villosa,  Nutt. 

CISTINEAE. 

Helianthemum  Toum.     Cistus  L. 
canadense,  L.    Roek  Rote* 
ramuliflorum,  Mz.  N.  B. 
Hudsonia  L. 

ericoides,  L.    Faltt  Heath,  Cape  Cod  and 

Nantucket, 
tomentosa,  Nntt.  B.   Poverty  GroMi,     Cape 

Cod  and  Nantucket. 

Lechea  L. 

major,  L.    Pin  fVttd, 
minor,  L. 

8ARRACENIEAE. 

Sarracenia  L.. 

purpurea,  L.    Sidesaddle  Flower, 
DR08ERACEAE. 

Drosera  L. 

longifolia,  L. 

rotundifolia,  L.     Sun  Dew, 

tennifolia,  Muhl.  B. 

LINEAE. 

Linum  L. 

Virginianum,  L.     Wild  Flax, 
CARYOPHTLLEAE. 

Agrostemma  L. 

•  •  githago,  L,     Cockle, 
Aretiaria  L. 

lateriflora,  W.     Sand^  Wort,  Springfield. 

peploides,  L.  B. 

rubra,  L.  B.  &:  A. 

S  serpjllifolia,  L. 
Cerastium  L. 

S  arvense,  L. 

hirsutum,  Muhl  A  ? 

oblongifolium,  Torrej. 

S  semidecandrum,  L. 

tenuifolium.  Ph. 

§  yiscosum,  L. 

vulgatum,  L.     Chielnpeed. 
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Cucubalus  L. 
behen,  L. 
stellatus  L.  6.  S/ar  Campion. 

Dianthus  L. 

armeria,  S.  Pink.  6.  and  Banks  of  Ct.  River 

near  Mt  Tom. 

MoUugo  L. 

verticillata,  L.     Carpet  Weed. 
Saponaria  L. 

§  officinalis,  L.  Bouncing  Bet.    Soap  Wort 
Silene  L. 

antirrhina,  L.  Sleepy  catch  Fly.  Snap    Dra- 

FennsyWanica,  Mx.    Pink  Catch  Fly. 
Sagina  L. 

procumbens,  L.    Pearl  Wort. 
Spergula  L. 

arvensis,  L.     Spurry, 
Stellaria  L. 

lanceolata,  Torrey. 

longifolia,  Muhl.    Longleaf  Starwort. 

media,  Smith.  AUine  nudia^  L.  Chicktceed. 

PORTULACEAE. 

Claytonia  L. 

yirginica,  L.    Spring  Beauty. 
Portulacca  L. 

oleracea,  L.     Purtlane. 

CRASSULACEAE. 

Penthornm  L. 

sedoides,   L.  Virginian  Orpine. 

ILLCEBREAE. 

Q,ueria  L. 

Canadensis,  L.  Fork  Chickweed. 

AMARANTHACEAE. 

Amaranthus  L. 

§  blilum,AVilld.  B. 

hybridus,  Willd. 

§oleraceus,  L?  Pot  Amaranth, 

pumilus,  Nutt.     Nashawn  Island. 

SCLERANTHEAE. 

Scleranthus  L. 

annuus,  L.  Gravel  Chickweed. 

CHENOPODEAE. 

Acnida   L. 

cannabina,  L.         Water  Hemp   B. 

Atripl  ex  L. 

arenaria,  Nutt.  N.  B. 
patula,  L.  B. 
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Blitum  L. 

capitatum.  L.     Strawberry  blile. 
Chenopodium  L. 

§  album,  L.    Pigteced,  Hogweed. 

Sbotrys,  L.    Oak  of  Jerusalem, 

§hybridum,  L.  Tall  Goosefoot. 

rubrum,  L.  RtLsty  Pigweed  Red  Gootefoot. 
Salicornia  L. 

herbacea,  L.    Samphire.  Glass  Wort,  B. 
mucronata,  Big.  B. 
aznbigua,     N.  B. 
Salsola  L. 

Caroliniana,  Mx.   B. 
kali,  L.  B.    Canadensis, 
salsa,  Mx.  B 

PHYTOLACCEA. 

Phytolacca' L. 

•  decanda,  L.     Poke  weed. 

POLYOONEAE. 

Polygonum  L. 

arifolium,  L.     Knotweed, 
articulatum,  L. 
ayiculare,  L.    Joint\Weed, 
cilinode,  Mx. 
coccincum,  W.  B. 
convolvulus,  L.  Bind  Knot  weed, 
§  fagopyrum,  L. 
lapathifolium,  L.  A. 
mite,  Pers.    Tasteless  Knotweed. 
#  orientate,  L.    Princes  Feathers, 
persicaria,  L.  Heartease. 
Pennsylvanicum,  N.B. 
punctatum.  Ell.  Biting  Knotweedm 
sagittatum,  L.     Prickly  Knoticeed, 
scandens,  L.        Climbing  Buck  wheat. 
tenue,  Mx.      Slender  Knot  Grass, 
Virginianum,  L. 

Rumex  L. 

. .  acetosella,  L.    Field  Sorrel. 
acutus?  Jj. 
Brittanica,  L.  B. 
crispus,  L.    Dock. 
obtusifolius,  L.  Broad  Leaved  Dock, 
pallidas,  Big.  B. 

PODOSTOMEAE. 

Podostemum  L. 

ceratophyllum,  Mx.     Thread  Foot.  A . 
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CALLITRICHINBAB. 

Callitriche  L. 

linearif.  Ph.    A.  &  N.  B. 
Terna,  Mahl. 

CERATOPHYLLEAE. 

Ceratophyllum  L. 

demenam,  L.    Nantucket. 

II     MonopeteUous  Plants. 

ILICINBAB. 

UexL. 

Canadenaii,  Bfz*   Mounimn  HoUy   B. 

opaca,  Ait  Enerpttn  HtUjf. 
Prinos  L. 

ambigani,  Mx.  B. 

glaber,  L.  B. 

.  Terticillatiu,  L.  Winter  Berry,  mackMler 

ERICEAE. 

Andromeda  L. 

calycuiata,  L  Leaifier  Leaf. 

UgoBtrina,  Mohl.  White  Buth. 

panicolata.  Mx.  B. 

polifolia,  L.   A. 

racemosai  L*  B. 
Arbutos  L. 

uva  imi,  L.     Bear  Berry, 
Azalea  L. 

.nudiflora,  L.  Honey  SueUe. 

vbcosa,  S.     White  Honey  Suckle, 
Glethra  L. 

alnifolia^  L.  Spiked  Alder,  B  and  Worcester. 
Epigaea  L. 

repens,  L.     Trailing  ArbtUut, 
GkLultheria  L. 

procumbens,  L.        Partridge  Berry. 
KalmiaL. 

••angustifolia,  L.  Sheep  Laurel. 

glauca,  Ait.        Swamp    Laurel. 

latifolia,  L.     Laurel. 
LAsicopa  Torrej^  M.  S. 

falspidula,  For.  GauUheria  hispidula^  MuKL 
Ledum  L. 

latifolium,  Ait.    Labrador  Tea.    Amherst. 
Rhododendron  L. 

maximum,  L.     American  Rote  Bay.    Medfield  &  Dedham. 
Rhodora  L. 

Canadensis,  L.     False  Honeysuckle,    A.  and  B. 

VACCINEAE. 

Oxycoccus  Pers. 

macrocarpus,  Ph.     Cranberry, 
Tolgaris^  Pers.    Cranberry. 
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Vaccinium  L. 

•  •  corymbosum,  L.    Giant  or  Swamp  Whortleberry^ 

frondosum,  L.    Blue  Whortleberry, 

hirtelluzn,  Ait.  B. 

Pennsylvanicuin,  Lam.     Black-blue  Whortleberry, 

•  ►  resinosum,  Ait.     Black  Whortleberry, 

.  •  stamineum,  L.    SqiMworOreen  Whortleberry,  Deer  Berry. 
tenellum,  Ait.     B. 
yirgatum,  Muhl.    B. 
yitifl-idea,  L.     Lynn. 

PYROLACEAE. 

Monotropa  L. 

lanuginosa,  Mx.    Pine  Sap,  Hypopithyt  lanuginosa^  Nutt. 

•  •  uniflora,  L.    Bird^s  J^ett,     Tobacco  Pipe, 
Pyrola  L. 

asarifolia,  Mx.     Winter  Green, 
'  elliptica,  Nutt. 

maculata,  L.    Spotted  Winter  Green.      Chimaphila^  Ph. 
.     -rotundifolia,  L.     Shin-haf  Winiergrccn, 
..  aecunda,  L.     One-sided  Wintergrecn, 
.,  umbellata,  L.    Prince"**  Pine.     Wintergreen.    Piptistaiva, 
uniflora,  L.     Lynn,  Mr.  Oakes . 

CAMPANULACEAE. 

Campanula  L. 

aparinoides,  Ph.     Prickly  Bell  Flower, 
perfoliata,  L.  Clasping  Bell  Flower, 
•rotundiiolia,  L.  Hair  Bell.  A. 

LOBELIACEAE. 

Lobelia  L. 

cardinalis,  L.  Cardinal  B'loictr, 

dortmauna,  L.  A.  and  B. 

inflata,  L.   Wild  Tobacco, 

kahnii,  L.  A.  and  B. 

Nuttallii?  R.  and  S,  Ludlow  and  Springfield. 

pallida,  MuhL 

syphilitica,  L.  B — c. 

CUCURBITACEAE. 

Momordica  L. 

echinata,  W.  Hadley  and  Deerfield. 
Sicyos  L. 

angulata,  L.  Single  Setd  Cucumber,     A. 

PLANTAGINEAE. 

Plantago  L. 

•  lanceolata,  L.  Rib  Wort, 
major,  L.  Plantain. 
maritima,  L.  B.     Sea  Plantain. 
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PLUMBAOINEAE. 

Statice  L. 

limoniam,  L.  Marsh  Rotemary.  B. 

DIPSACEAE. 

Dipsacus  L. 

%  aylvestris,  L.  Wild  Tecud.     Sheffield. 

'  COMPOSITAE. 

Achillea  L. 

millefolium,  L.  Yarrow. 
Ambrosia  L. 

elatior,  W.  Hog  Weed,     jinakim. 

heterophylla,  Muhl.  B. 

trifida,  W.     Wild  Wormwood. 
Anthemis  L. 

cotula,  L.  May  Weed. 
Apargia  W. 

autumnalis,  W.    False  Hawkweed.  B. 
Arctium  L. 

lappa,  h.  Burdock. 
Artemesia  L. 

Candadensis,  Mx.  Wild  Wormwood.  A.  and  B. 

§  vulgaris,'L.  Garden  Wormwood.    Naturalized  on  the  hil- 

[ly  parts  of  the  State. 
Aster  L. 

acuminatus,  Mx. 

amplexicaulis,  Mx.     B. 

amygdalinus,  Mx.     umbeUatiis^  Ait. 

conyzoides,  W, 

cordifolius,  L. 

corylolius,  Muhl.     B. 

corymbosus.  Ait. 

cyaueus,  Hoff. 

diversifolius,  Mx. 

dumosus,  L. 

ericoides,  N.  B. 

lacvis,  Willd.   B. 

linariifolius,  W. 

macrophyllus,  Ait. 

miser,  L.     o  divergeus  ;  b.  diffuaus. 
multiflorus,  W. 
mutabilis,  W.  B, 
Novi-An^lice,  L. 

Novae-Bulgii,  L. 

paniculalus,  Ait.     B — c. 

phlogilolius,  W.     B — e. 

prenanthoides,  W.     B — c. 

puniceus,  L. 

rigidus,  ^V^    A. 

salicifolius,  \V. 

solidairinoides,  W. 

sparsitlorus,  Mx.     N.  B. 

spectabilia,  Ait.     N.  B. 

tradescaati,  W. 

subulatus,  Mx.     Maahfield  and  B. 

umbellatus,  Ait.  B. 
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Bidens  L. 

cernua,  L.     N.  B. 

chrysanthemoides,  W.    Daisy  Beggar  Ticks. 

connata,  W.  A. 

frondosa,  L.     Burr  Marygold, 

tripartita,  L.     B. 
Carduus  L.     Cnicus  W. 

altissimus,  W. 

arvensis,  Pers.     Canada  Thistle. 

discolor,  Muhl.     Common  Thistle, 

lanceolatus,  W.     Common  thistle. 

glutinosus,  Big.     B. 

horrid ul us,  Ph.     B. 

pumilus,  Nutt.     B. 
Centaurea  L. 

5  nigra,  L.     B.    Hardwick  and  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Chrysanthemum  L. 

leucanthemum,  L.     Oxeyed  Daisy. 
Cichorium  L. 

intibus,  L.    Succor;/. 
Conyza  L.  , 

camphorata,  Muhl.     Marsh  Flea  Bane. 
Coreopsis     L. 

trichosperma,  Mx.     6. 

rosea,  Nutt.     Plymouth.     T.  A.  Greene. 

Erigeron  L. 

bellidifolium,  W. 

Canadense,  L. 

heterophyllum,  Muhl. 

integrifolium.  Big.     B. 

Fhiladelphicum,  L. 

purpureum.  Ait. 

stri^osum,  MuhL 
Eupatonum    L. 

ageratoides,  W, 

aromaticum,  W.  B. 

hyssopifolium,  L.    N.  B. 

maculatum,  L.     B — e. 

oyatum.  Big.  B. 

perfoliatum,  L.     Thorough  Wort, 

pubescens,  Willd.     B. 

purpureum,  L.    Joe  Pye. 

sessilifolium,     L. 

teucrifolium,  L. 

verticillatum,  W.     Joe  Pye  Weed. 

Gnaphalium  L. 

decurrens,  Ives. 
Gennanicum,  Sm>     N.  B. 
margaritaceum,  L.     Life  Everlasting, 
plantagineum,  L.  Do. 

polycephalum,  Mx.    Stoeet-Scented  do. 
purpureum,  W.     A. 
uliginosum,  L. 

Helianthus   L. 
altisimus,  L. 
decapetalus,  L.    A.  and  N.  B. 
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Hellianthus  L. 

divaricatus,  L.     B. 

truDcatus,  Schw. 

(  tuberosuB,  L.     ArtUhokt. 

Helenium  L. 

aatumnale,  L.     B — e. 

Hieracium  L. 

Gronovii,  L.  A. 

Kalmii,  L. 

marianum,  W. 

paniculatum,  L. 

venosam,  L.     Hawktoeed, 
Inula  L. 

heleniam,  L.     Elecampane. 

falcata,  Ph.     N.  B.  and  Nantucket. 
Iva  L. 

frntescens,  L,     High  TVater  Shntb,     B— e. 
Krigia   L. 

amplexicaulis,  Nutt.  A.    Hyourit  amplexicauJu^  Mz. 

Virginica,  W.     Dwarf  Dandelion. 

Lactuca  L. 

elongata,  W.     Wild  Lethtce. 

integrifolia,  Big.     B.  and  A. 

langninea,  Big.     B. 
Leontodon  L. 

taraxacum,  L.     Dandelion, 
Liatris  L. 

scariosa,  W.    Oay  Feather. 
Mikania  W. 

scandens,  W.     Climbing  Thonmgh  W&rt.    A.andB. 
Onopordum  L. 

§  acanthium,  L.    Cotton  Thistle. 

Prenanthcs   L. 

alba,  L.     White  Lettuce. 

altissima,  L. 

cordata,  W. 

virgata,  Mx. 
Rudbeckia  L. 

laciniata,  L.      Cone  Floiocr. 

Senccio  L. 

aureus,  W.     Rag  Wort. 
balsamitae,  W.     Balsam  Groundsel. 
hieracifolius,  L.     Fire  Weed. 
obovatus,  W. 
vulgaris,  L.     Groundsel. 
Solidago  L.    Golden  Rod. 
altissima,  W. 
argula,  W. 
aspera?  Ait 
bicolor,  L. 
caesia,  W. 

Canadensis,  L.     B — e. 
ciliaris?   W. 
gigantca.  Ait. 
lanceolata,  Ait. 
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Juncus  L. 

II  setaceus^  Rostk. 

tenuis.,  W. 
Luzula  I>e  Cand. 

campestris,  De  Cand. 

melanocarpa,  Desv. 

pilosa,  W.     A 

MELANTHACEJE. 

Helonias  L. 

dioica,  Ph.  B— e.    Blazing  Star. 
Veratrum  L. 

Yiride,  Ait.  Indian  Poke.     Whitt  Hellebore. 

pontederej:. 

Pontederia  L. 

II  angustifolia,  Ph.  Leverett.    Cordata  B.  anfrusti,  Torrey. 

•  corc&ta,  L.    Pickerel  weed. 
Schollera  Schreb. 

graminea,  Vahl.     Lepanthut  ^amineus,^  Mx. 

asphodele^. 

Aletris  L. 

farinosa,  L.     False  Aloe.    A. 
Allium  L. 

Canadense,  L.    Meadow  Garlic. 

tricoccum,  W. 

Asparagus  L. 

§  officinalis,  L. 

SMILACE£. 

Convallaria  L. 

••  hifolia,  L. 

• .  multiflora,  L.    Solomon  SeaL 

pubescens,  W.     A. 
.  •  racemosa,  L.      Clustered  Solomon  Seal. 
'•  stellata,  X>. 

II  trifolia,  L.    Pelhatn  and  Cummington. 

•  umbellulata,  Mx.    Lily  of  the  Valley.      A. 
Gyromia.     Nutt. 

•  Tirgrnica,  Nutt.     Indian  Cucumber.  Medeola  Virginiea,  L. 
Similax  L. 

herbacea,  X,     B— e. 
peduncularis,  W.    Jacob''*  Ladder. 
rotundifolia,  L.     Green    Briar. 
Streptopus  Mx. 

II  distortus,  Mx.     A.  &  B— e. 
roseus,  Mx.     Rote  Bell  Wort.     A,  &  B— e. 
Trillium  L. 

O  cemuum,  L.    J^odding  Wake  Robbin. 
"  erectum,  L.     False  Wake  Robbin. 

grandiflorum,  Saliab.     Pelham,  Dr.  6.  White, 
pictum,    Smiling  WcJce  Robbin. 
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Uvularia  L. 

'•  perfoliata,  L.     Bell  Wort, 
*•  tesailifolia,  X>. 

DIOSCOREJE. 

Dioscorea  L. 

yillosa^Z^.  B. 

liliacej:. 

Erjrthronium  L. 

'^dens-canis,  Mx.    Dog  Tooth  Violet, 
Lilium  L. 

*  Canadense,  L.     ^oddiug  Lily, 

'Phlladelphicum,  L,    Red  Lily, 

RESTIACEA. 

Erioeaulon  L. 

gnaphalioides,  Mx.    B— e. 
pellucidum,  Mx.    Pipe  Wort, 

TTPHACEJB. 

Sparganium  L. 

IAmerlcanum,  Nutt.   N.  B. 
angustifoliom,  Mx  ?    B. 
ramosum  Swartz,    Burr  Reed, 
Typha  L. 

anjpistifolia,  L,  B. 
latifoUa,  L,     Cat  Teal. 

AROIDE£- 

Acorus  L. 

calamus,  L,    Siceet  Flag, 
Arum  L. 

H  dracontium,  W.     Green  Dragon,     Deerfield. 

triphyllum,  L,     Indian  Turnip, 
Calk  L. 

■  •  palustris,  L'     Water  .Arum, 
Lecontia.  Cooper.      *'  Atruc  celadium"    Torrey.     Rtns- 

solaria  Beck. 
•Virginica,  Coop.    Arum  Vtrginicumy  L.  Belchertown. 
Orontium,  L. 

aquaticum,  L,     Golden  Club,     Southwick.  Dr.  Porter. 
Pothos  Mx. 

foetida,  Mx.     Skunk^f  Cabbage, 

FLUVIALES. 

Najas  L. 

II  Canadensis,  Mx.  CatUiniaJlexilij^  W.  A. 

Potamogeton  L. 

11  compressum,  W.  A.  a|>d  N.  B. 
fluitans,  L. 

Igramincum,  Mx.  A.  and  B. 
hetcrophyllum,  Schrcb.  A- 
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Potamogeton. 

lucens,  Mx.  B. 

natans,  L. 

II  pectinatum,  Sw.  B-— e.  and  N.  B. 

perfoliatum,  L. 

Ij  setaceam,  Ph.    diversifolium^    Barton.  A.  and  B. 
Ruppia  L. 

maritima,  L.     Sea  Teasel  Grass,  B. 
Zostera  L. 

marina,  L.     Grass  Wrack, 

JUNCAGlNEJE.  , 

Scheuchzeria  L. 

palustris,  L.  Belchertown. 
Triglochin  L. 

marilimum,  L.     Arrow  Grass,  B. 

PISTIACE£. 

Lemna  L. 

minor,  L.    Duck-meat, 
polyrrhiza,  L.      Water  Flax  Seed,  A. 
trisulca,  L.  A. 

TRIBE    II. OLVMNACEJE. 

ORAMINEJB. 

Agrostis  L. 

canina,  L.  B. 

clandestina,  Muhl.     B. 

lateriflora,  Mx.     A.  &>  N.  B. 

longifolia,  Torrcy.  A. 

polymorpha,Hudson  and  A.  Trinmtu  alba^L,  Yfhite  Top  Gram, 

sobolifcra,  Muhl.  A. 

sylvatica,  Torrey.  B — o. 

tcnuiflora,  Willd.    A. 

Virginica,  L. 

Aira  L. 

flexuosa,  L.     Hair  Grass, 

Alopecurus  L. 

geniculatus,  Muhl.  '\F7oa/tn^  Fom  Tail. 
pratensis,  L.     Meadow  Grass  J 

Andropogon  L. 

furcatum  Muhl.  Forked  Spike, 
macrourum,  Mx.  N.  B. 
nutans,   L.     Beard  Grass, 
purpuraaccns,  Muhl.     N.  B. 
Virginicum  1    N.  B. 

Anthoxanthum  L. 

odoratum,  L.     Sweet  Vernal  Grass. 

Aristida  L. 

dichotoma,  Mx.    Beard  Grass. 
gracilis,  EIL     N.  B. 
purpurascena,  Poir.    N.     B. 
racemosai  Muhl.  A. 

Avena  L. 

mollb  Michx. 
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Airhenatherum  P.  de  B. 

ftvenaccuin,  P.  de  B.    Atena  tlatioT.  L. 
H  Peniwylvanicum,  Torrey.  B— c. 
Arundo  L. 

Cauadensw.  Hi.  B.  &  A, 

prsginils^  L.     Praginiirf  nnnmuni*,  7V>nni«». 
Briza  h. 

media,  L.  B. 
Bromus  L. 

pargant,  L.  B. 

Saboceiu.  Huhl.     Broom  Gratt. 
■eculinua.  li.     Chen  Cktal. 
mollia,L. 
Cinna  L- 

nrunilinoceu,  L.     /ndian  /teed. 

Danthonia  Di;  Cand. 

nncsaa,  P.  de  B.     WUd  Oats.  ATtiia  tpicaia.  L. 
Dactylis  L. 

glomerala  L,        Ordianl  Graii. 
Difitafia     Waller. 

gliTormia.  EU  A.  &  N.  B. 

saagujnalis,  Stop.     Finger  gran.     A.     &  B—  e. 

Elusini^  Gaertner, 

indici,  JLanib.     Win  Graai.    A. 
Elymus  L. 

flaucifoliiu,    Torrey.  Canadcntii,  B. 
^trii,  L. 
villoeiM,  L,     WHii  /?yt.  lAme  Gran. 
Tirginicns,  L. 
Festuca  L, 

ijuriuecula,  L-  N,  B. 
elatior,  L.     Fescue  Grass. 
prBleEfiU,  HuJs.  B — c. 
DUtanB.  W. 
tcnclla,  VI.  A.  &  B_e. 

Glyceria  R.  Brown, 

fluiliinsR.  Brown.     Fcatutajluaans.  L.  Hnltr  fl 

Hierochloii  Gmelin. 

borcalis,  R.  &  S.  Seneca  Grass.  B. 

HolcuB  L. 

Unatua  L.      VcltetgTase.  B, 
HorJcum  h. 

jubatum,  L.  B. 

Koeleria  Pers. 

PcuMylviniro,  De  Cand.  A. 

IruncalB,  Torrey. 

major. 

Lecrsia  Swarlz. 


pcrcnne,  {,,  Darnel  Qrass. 

Muhleobcrgia  Schreb. 

erecla,  Schreb,     Drop-teed  Oran. 
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Oryzopsis  Mx. 

il  aspcrifolia,  Mz.    MourUain  Rice. 

Panicnm  L. 

acuminatum,  Mulil.  A. 
agrostoides,  Muhl.  A.  &  N.  B. 
capillare,  L. 
clande^tinum  L.  A. 
crueJ-g-alli  L.     Bam-GtoM, 
dicbotomutn.  L. 

dcpauperatum,  Muhl,     A.  and  B — o. 
discolor,  Muhl.     B. 
geniculatum,  Muhl.     A. 
hiapidum,  Muhl.     A.  and  N.  B. 
involutum,  Torrcy.     A. 
laiitolium,  L. 
macrocarpon,  Torry.     A. 
nervosum,  Muhl.     A.  andB. 
nitidum,  Lmk. 
virgutum.  L.     A.  and  B. 

Paspalum   L. 

ciliatifoluim,  ?.Ix.     N.  B. 

sctaccum,  Mx.     Paspalon  Grass.    A. 

Phalaris  L. 

Americana,  Ell.     Ribbon  Grass. 

PKleum  L. 

pratcnse,  L.     Timothy  Grass.  , 

Piptatherum  Beauv. 

nigrum,  Torrcy.     Oryzopsis   Melanocarpa^  Muhl.      MUUuin 

racemosunij  Smith.     Clustered  Millet- Grass. 

Poa  L. 

annua,  L. 

aquatica.     B.  Americanaf  Torrey. 

Canadensis,  Torrey. 

capillaris,  L.     A.  and  B. 

comprcsSa,  L. 

II  dentata,  Torrcy.     A.  N.  B.  and  B — e. 

II  elong-ota,  Torrey,      Torreyi^  Sprcng. 

eragrostifl,  L.    A.  and  B. 

hirsuta,  Mx.     A.  and  B. 

maritima,  Huds.     B. 

nemoralis,  L.     A.  and  B — c. 

nervata,  W. 

obtusa,  Muhl.     B. 

palustrifl,  Muhl.     A. 

pectinacca,  Mx.     A. 

praiensis,  L. 

reptans,  Mx.     A. 

trivialis,  L.     A.  N.  B.  and  B— c. 

II  uniflora,  Muhl.    N.  B.    Var.  of  capillaris. 

Polypogon     Des. 

glomcratus,  W.  A. 

Psamma  Beauv. 

arenaria,  Beauv.     Arundo  arenaria^  L.  B. 

Setaria  P.  de  Beauv. 

xdridia,  P.  de  B.     Panicum  viridCf  L. 

glauca,  P.  de  B.     Fox-tail  Grass.     Panicum  glaucum  L. 

italica,  P.  dc  B.     B — c. 

veriicillato,  P.  de  B.     Boflion. 
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Spartina  Schreb. 

cynosuroides,  W.  B.    Rough  Orass' 
glabra,  Muhl.    B* 
juncea,  W.    B. 

Stipa  L. 

avenacea,  L.  B. 

11  Candensis,  Lmk.    A.  and  B.      Milium  pungeriB,  Torrey. 

Oryzopsis  par^ifiora,  Noli. 

Trichochloa  De  Cand. 

II  capillaris,  Do  Cand.     Sugar  Loqf,  Deerfield,  Dr.  Cooley. 
Trichodium  Mx. 

laxifloram,  Mx.     THckle  Orasa. 
Bcabrum,  Muhl.     A.  and  B — e. 

Tricuspis  Beauv. 

seeleroides  Torrey.     Poa  quinquefida,  Ph.     A.  and  B — c 

Trisetum  Pers. 

palustre,  Torrey.     Aira  PaUens^  Muhl. 
pnrpurasccns,  Torrey.     B — e. 

Triticum  L. 

repenB,  L.     Wheat  Oraas,     Qiuike  Grau.    B. 
Uniola  L. 

spicata,  L.     Spike  Qraaa.     B. 

Uralepsis  Nutt. 

aristulata,  Natt.    N.  B. 

Zizania   L. 

clavuloea,  Mx.  Water  Oats,  Wild  Riee.  B.  and  Northampton. 

CYFERACEJE. 

Carex  L.     Sedge   Grass. 

acuta,  L.'    A.  and  B — e. 
alba,  Haenke,  B. — e. 
oinpullacea,  Good.     Dcerficld. 
anceps,  (J>chkuhr.     A.  B — c  and?B. 
aquatilis,  Walil.     B — e. 
aurca,  Nutt.     B — e. 
blanda,  Dcwcy.     A.  and  B — c. 
bromoides,  Schk.     A.  and  B — c. 
bullata,  Schk.     A.  and  B — c. 
Buxbaumii,  Muhl.     A. 
caespitosa,  L,     A.  and  B — c  and  B. 
cephalophora,  W.      A.  B.  and  B— c. 
i  II  coUecta,  Dewey.     Worthiugton. 

conoidca,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
crinita,  Lamb.     A.  B — e  and  B. 
cristata,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
curta,  Good.     B.  A.  and  B — c. 
Davisii,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
Deweyana,  Schw.    A.  and  B— e. 
disperma,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — c. 
festucacea,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
filiformis,  Gooden.    A.  and  B — e. 
flava,  L. 

flexuosa,  Schk.     A.  and  B. 
folliculata,  L.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 
y  formosa,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
gracillima,  Schw.    A.  and  B — e. 
granularis,  Muhl.    A.  and  B — c. 
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Carcx. 

II  Halseyana,  Dewey.     WestfielcL 
hirsuta,  W.    A.  and  B — e. 
II  Hitchcockiana,  Dewey.     Williamstown. 
hystericina,  W.     A.  and  B. 
lacastrls,  W.    A-  B^-e  and  B. 
lagopodioides,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 
laziflora,  Lam.     A.  and  B— e. 
limosa,  L.    Ashfield. 
11  longirostris,  Torrey.    A.  and  B— 6. 
iupulina,  Muhl.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 
marginata,  Muhl.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 
miliacea,  Muhl.     A.  and  B — e. 
Muhlenbergii,  Dewey,    B— e. 
multiflora,  Muhl.     B— e. 
muricata.     B — e. 

II  Novae-Anirliae,  6chw.     A.  and  B— c. 
oligocarpa,  Schk.    A.  and  B— e. 
pallescens,  L.     A.  and  B — c. 
paniculata,  Mich.     A.  and  B. 
pauciflora  Schk.     Ashfield. 
pedunculata,  Muhl.     A.  and  B— e. 
peUita,  Muhl.    A. 

plantaginea,  Lam.    A.  B — e,  and  B. 
polytricoides,  Muhl.     A.  and  B— e. 
pseudo-cyperus,  L.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 
pubescens,  Muhl.  A.  and  B — e. 
pyriformis,  Schw.  Muhl.     B — e. 
retroflexa,  Muhl.     A.  and  B— e. 
retrorsa.    B — e  and  Plainficld. 
rosea,  Shk.     A.  and  B — e. 
scabrata,  Schw.     A.  and^B— e. 
scirpoides,  Schk.    A.  and  B — e. 
scoparia,  Schk.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 
Schweintzii,  Dewey.    B — e. 

Isetacea,  Dewey.     B — e. 
siccata,  Dewey.     Westfield. 
sparganoides,  Muhl.     A.  B — e  and  B. 
squarrosa,  L.     Hadley. 
stellulata,  Schreb.     A.  B — e,  and  B. 
II  sterilis,   W.     A.  and  B— e. 
stipata,  Muhl.    A.  B — e,  and  B. 
straminea,  W.     A.  B— c,  and  N.  B. 
stricta,  Good.     A.  and  B — e. 
sylvatica,  Huds.     A.  and  B — e. 

I  tenera,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — e. 
tentaculata,  Muhl.     A.  B — e,  and  N.  B. 
teretiuscula,  Good.     A.  and  B^-e. 
tetanica,  Schk.     A.  and  B — e. 

II  Torreyana,  Dewey.    A.  and  B — e. 
tricocarpa,  Muhl.     A.  and  B — e. 
trisperma,  Dewey.     A.  and  B — c. 
umbellata,  Schk.     A.  and  B— c. 
varia,  Muhl.     A.  and  B — e. 
vesicaria,  L.     A. 

vestita,  W.  A. 

virescens,  Muhl.     A.  B— c,  and  N.  B. 

xanthophyaa,  Wahl.     A.  B-— e,  and  N.  B 


alpinum,  L.     See  Torrey^s  Flora, 

angustifolium,  W.      A.  and  B. 

cespitosum,  Pb,    A.  and  B — e. 

polystachiom,  L.     A.  B.  and  B — e . 

Virginicam,  L.     Cotton  Grasi*    A.  B.  & 
Rhynscopora  Vahl. 

alba,  Vahl.     A.  B.  &  B— c. 

glomerata,  Vahl.  A. 

II  macrostachya,  Torrej.   M.  S.  Belchertown  and  Leyerett 
Scirpus  L.  Rush, 

acicularis,  L. 

acutus,  Muhl.  B.  &  B^-e. 

atrovirens,  Muhl.  A.  &  B— c. 

autumnalis,  Muhl.  A,  ScB, 

II  brunneus,  Muhl.     A. 

capillaris,  Muhl.  A.  &  B. 

capitatus,  L.     A.  B.  &  B— e. 

debilis,  Muhl.  A.  &  B. 

eriophorum,  M^.  A.  &  B. 

intermediuB,  M^hl.  A« 

lacustris,  L.  A. 

II  lineatus,  Mz.  Plalnfield. 

maritmus,  L.  B. 

palustris,  L.  A.  &  B. 

planifolius,  Muhl.     A.  B.  &  B— e. 

II  subsquarrosiis,  Muhl.  A. 

II  subterminalis,  Torrey.    Leyerett. 

tenuis,  W.  A.  B.  &  B — c. 

trichodes,  Muhl.     A.  B.  k  B— e. 

triqueter,  Mx.     A.  &  B— e, 

tuberculatus,  Mx.  A. 
Scleria  Gaertner. 

triglomerata,  Mx.     Whip  Crrats.  Hadley. 
Schoenus  L. 

mariscoides,  Muhl.    Bog  Rtuh.    Belchertown  Sl  LcTerett 


Class  II.— CELLULARES 

OR 

FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 

TRIBE    I.— FIUCOID    PLANTS. 
EQUISETACJE. 

Eqaisetum  L. 

aryense,  L.     Horse  Tail.  A.  B.  &  B— e. 

hyemale,  L.  Rough  Horsetail.  5rtiiring  Ruth,  A.  B.  &  B — e* 

sylvaticum,  W.  A.  B.  &  B— e. 

palustre,  L.  A. 

It  icirpoides,  Mx.  A.  B.&,  B — e* 

uliginosum,  L.  Pipes,     A.  B.  &.  B— c. 

FILICES. 

Adiantum  L. 

pedatum,  L.  Maiden  Hair.  Mowhair. 
Aspidium  Swartz.     Brake  Fern. 

acrostlchoides,  Swartz.     A.  B.  &  B— e. 

asplenoides,  W.  A.  &  B. 

bulbiferum.  W-  B — e. 

cristatum,  Sw.  A. 

dilatatum,  W.  A.  N.  B.  &  B— e.    intermtditm^  L, 

tenne,  W.  A. 

goldiannm,  Hooker.     Felix  Mas^    Ph.  A.  ^  B— €. 

lancastriense,  Muhl.  B. 

marginale,  Sw.  ^ephrodtvm  vMrginalef  Mx.  H.  B.  &  B— «. 

noYcboracense,  W.    A.  B.  &  B — e. 

pilofliuscula,  W.  Dieksonia^  PHerit. 

spinulostini,  W.     B— e. 
iNsplenium  L.    Br  (ike  Fern. 

11  angustifolium,  Jacq.     Spleen  Wort.    B— -e.  B.  &  A. 
•  ebenum,  Ait.  B — e  B,  &  A. 

melanocanlon,  Muhl.  B — e.  B.  &  A. 

11  rhizophyllam,  L.  Walking  Leaf.   B— e  B.  &  A. 

II  ruta-muraria,  L.    B — e  B.  &  A. 

^helypteroides,  W.    acrostichoides^    Sw.  B— e.  B  Sc  A. 

Botrychium  Swartz. 

fumaroides,  W.  Orape  Fern.    A.  B.  &  B— «. 
simplex,  Hitchcock.  A. 
•  Viri^iDicnm,  W.  A.  B.  &  B^-e. 
Hypopeltis  Torrey. 

obtusa,  Torrey.    Aspidium  obttuum^  W.  A.  Woodsia  per 

[riniana.  Hook,  ic  Grev. 
Lygodium  Sw. 

II  palmatoin,  Swartz.  CZtm6tf^  Fern*  Axoherst  and  Becket. 
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vulgare  L.  Polypod.    B.  A.  «  B — e. 
Pteris  L. 

aquilina,  L.     Common  Brake.     B.  B — e.  k  A. 

atropurpurea,  L.    Rock  Brake,  A. 
Struthiopteris  W. 

llPennsylvanica,  W.  A.  &  B. 
Woodsia  R.  Brown. 

ilvensis,  R.  Br.  A.  &  B. 
Woodwardia  Smith. 

aDgustifolia,  Sw.  N.  B. 

LYCOPODIACEAE. 

Lycopodium  L.         Ground  Pint- 
II  annotinum,  W.  A. 
apodum,  W.     A. 

clavatum,  W.  Club  Moss.     B.  B — e  &  A. 
Carolinianiim.,  W.  B. 

complanatum  W.  Ground  Pine,        B.  B — e  &  A. 
dendroideum,  W.  Do.        B,  B— e  &;  A. 

llinundatum,  W.  N.  E. 

lucid ulum,  W.  Moon  Fruit  Pine.        B.  &  A. 
obscuruin,  L.  B.  "var.  of  dendroideum,"  Torrey. 
rupcstre,  W.      B.  B-e.  &  A. 


TRIBE    11.       MUSCOIDEAE. 

No  Catalogues  of  the  remaining  Orders  of  plants  have  been  p 
Massachusetts,  except  for  Berkshire  County  and  the  vicinity  of  A 
lego,  or  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  B — c,  as  usual  is  added  to  U 
that  are  found  in  Berkshire  .*  aud  B — e*  to  the  few  thiit  are  peculi 
shire.  All,  that  have  not  the  Star  annexed,  occur  in  Connecti( 
and  doubtless  this  list  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  number. 

MUSCI. 
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Arrhenopterum.      Hedw. 

heterostichum,  Hedw.     Byrum,  arrfienopterum^  Dill. 
Bartramia.  Hedw. 

crispa?  Sw.     B — e, 

fontana,  Hooker. 

gracilis,  Sm.     Oederi,  Schwatgrichtr*,, 

pomiformis,  Hedw. 
Bryum  L. 

androgjmam,  Hedw. 

aureum, 

argcnteum,  L.     B — e. 

caespilicium,  L.     B — e. 

cuspidatum,   Schreb.    B — e. 

nutans,  Schreb.     Wchera  nxtians^  Hedw.  B — e. 

panctalum,  Schreb. 

roseum,  Schreb.     JB — e. 

triquetram,  Turner.    Meesia  longUcta  Hedto, 

turbinalum,   Sw. 
Buxbaumia  L. 

II  aphylla,  L. 
Cathaririea  Ehrharst. 

undulata,  Web.  &  Mohr.     Polytrichum  undiUatum^  Hedw. 
Climacium  Web.  &  Mohr. 

Americanum,  Brid.     Hypnum  dendroides^  L.  B — e. 
Dicranum  Hedw. 

cerviculatum,  Hedw. 

glaucum,   Hedw,     B — e. 

heleromallum,  Hedw.  B — e. 

orthocapon,  Hedw.     B — e. 

polycarpum,  Ehrh. 

scoparium,  Hookr.  &  Tay.     B — e. 

strictum,  Brid. 

undulatum,  Ehrh. 
Diphyscium.     Web.  &  Mohr. 

fo1iosum,Wcb.  &  TAohr.HymitnopogonheteTophyUumi  P.deB. 
Didymodon     Hedw. 

purpureum,  Hooker  &  Tay.  Dicranum,  purpurcum^  Hedw. 
Diplocomium.    Web.  &  Mohr. 

long-isetum,  Web.  &  Mohr.  B— e.  Meesia  (ongttc/a. 
Encalypta     Schreb. 

ciliata,  Hedw.     Deerfield. 
Fissidens     Hedw. 

adianthoides,  Hedw. 

taxifoliusl  Hedw, 
Fontinalis  L. 

antipyretica,  L*  B— e, 

squamosa,    J.  Porter,  Mass. 
Funaria     Hedw. 

flavicans,  Muhl.     B — e. 

hygrometrica,    Hedw.     B — e. 
Grimmia     Hedw. 

leucophoea,  Hook.  &  Tay. 

ovata  ? 

pilifera,  Mx. 

polyinata.  Smith. 
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Gymnostomum    Hedw. 

Drummondia,  Plook.  in  Drum*  Muse.  Amet.  6or.  n»,  D.C. 

prorepeos,  Hook. 

pyriforme,  Hedw. 
Uypnum     Hedw. 

abietmum^  L. 

acuminatum.  B—e.  • 

confertum,  Dicks. 

Cooieyanum,  Spreng.     B — e. 

cristacaatrensis,  L.     B — e. 

cupressiforme,  Hook.    B — e, 

cuspidatum,  L, 

denticulatum,  L.     B — e. 

dimorphum,  Brid. 

filicinum,  L. 

fragile,   Brid. 

hiane,  Muhl. 

imponens,  Hedw.     B— e. 

lutescens,  Schreb. 

minutulum,    B — e.  • 

proliferum. 

riparium,  Hook. 

rutabolum,  B — e.  * 

salebrosum,   B — e.  * 

serpens,  Lu     B— e. 

striatum,  Schreb. 

tenax  %    Hedw. 

torreyanum,  Spreng. 

triquetrum,  L.     B— e. 
Leskea    Spreng. 

acuminata,  Hedw.     B— ^. 

curvata,    Voit.     Deerfield. 

obscura,     Hedw. 
Leucodon.     Schwaeg. 

sciuroides.   Schwaeg. 
Neckera.     Hedw. 

minor,  Beauv. 

penna^d,    Hedw.     B— e. 
Othrotrichum     Hedw 

affine,  Hook,  k  Tay. 

anomalum,  Hedw. 

clarellatum. 

crbpum,  Hook.  &  Greville. 

cupulatum,  Hoffm  ? 

Drummondi.     Hook,  k  Grev. 

Hutchinsiae,  Hook,  and  Grev. 

pumilum,  Swartz. 

speciosnm. 

strangulatum,  P.  de  Beauv. 

reticuloaum. 
Polytrichum  L. 

aloides,  Hedw.  hrachyphyllum.    Pond.     B — e.  • 
formosum,  Hedw. 
juniperinum,  W.     B — e. 
perigoniale,   B^.  • 
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Pterogonium.     Swartz.     Pterigynandrum  Hedw. 
apiculalum,  Brid. 
hirtellum,  Hedw. 
intricatum,    B— e.  • 
julaceam,   Hedw. 
subcapillatum,  Hedw. 
trichomitrioD,  Swartz,     EJ— e. 

Sphagnum  L. 

acutifolium,  Hook,  and  Tay. 

latifolium,  B^-e.  • 

obtusifolium,  Hook.     cymJtnfoliumt  Swartz, 

squarrosum,  Web.  Si,  Mohr. 
Tetraphis  Hedw. 

pellucida.  Hedw. 
Timmia  Hedw. 

cucullata,  Mx,     B — e. 
Trematodon  Richard. 

longicollis,  Rich.  Deerfleld. 

Trichostomum  Hecl\v. 

pallidum,  Hedw.  B — e. 
Weissia  Hedw. 

controversa. 

microdonta,  Hedw.     B— e. 

yiridola,  Hedw.    B — e. 

HEPAT1CJE. 

Anthoceros  L. 

leyis,  L. 
Blasia  L. 

pusilla,  L.     Jungermannia  Blasiae*  Hook. 
Jungermannia  L. 

complavata,  L.     Plaitrd  Moss. 

ciliaria  L.  serltUariordes  Mx. 

pinguis,  L. 

platyphylla,  L. 

porella,  Dickson.     Ware.  Mr.  Emerson  Davis. 

scalaris,  Schwein. 

tamarisci,  Martens. 

tomentella,    Khrh. 

trilobata,  Weber. 

tridenticulata,  Mx. 
Marchantia  L.     Liverwort. 

conica,  L.     B — e. 

crinita,  Mx. 

cruciata  ^  L.     Slaurophora  piUcheUa.,  W, 

polymorpha,  L.     Brook  Livencori.     B — e. 

triceps,  Schw.  M.  S. 
Riccia  L. 

fluitans,  L     ForkstenUy  B — e.  * 

natans,  L.     Floating  Liverwort,  B — e. 

lutea,  Selua. 

CHARACEAE. 

Ghara  L. 

flexUis,  W. 
foliosa,  W. 
vulgaris,  L.     Feather  Beds. 


■ 


ro>en>,  fer>. 
Borrera, 

chryiophtbalma.      On  the  coait. 
Calicium. 

tigillare,  Cammiagtou,  Dr.  Porter. 
Cenomyce. 

allotropa. 

baccilUrii  da  vat  a. 

botrjtei. 

cnccifera. 
endiToefalia. 
caespititia. 
gonorega. 

rangifprina. 

fara.  1  a^lratica. 

2  alpestrii. 


glam 
lacuc; 

CoUema. 


lacerum. 

tuaaKfarmc. 
Comic  ularia  Schreb. 

fibril)  09a. 
Endocnrpon  Hedw, 

mmiatDm,  B — C. 

smaragdulum,  Plaiolicld,  Dr.  Porltr. 

Weberi,  do.  do. 

Evernia. 

pruna»tri,  Borrera  parpuracca,  Spteug. 
Graphis    Adiuison. 
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Hysterium  Tode. 

rafesceas,  Scbn. 
Lecanora. 

albella. 

atra.     var.  liquatilii. 


fulra,  Schw. 

parella. 

lalicina,  Platnfield,  Dr.  Porter. 

tophodes  ^ 

■ubfutca. 

tartarea. 

tuberculoia. 

Lecidea. 

albella,  Schw.     M.  S. 

aJbo-caerulcicena. 

carneola. 

demiiia. 

Ehrbartiana. 


parasema. 

subfusca. 

umbrina. 
Lepraria, 

sulphurea, 
Nephroma. 

reiupinata,  Spreng. 
Pyrenula  Spreng. 

eotcroleuca,  Spreng.  PlaJnlleld,  Dr.  PorUr. 
Parinelia.     Shield  Lichen. 

aleurilea. 

caperata. 


pariblina. 

pby9ode9. 

phyiodoiiles,  Schw.     M.  S. 

placorodia.  Muhl. 

plumbea. 

ratilans,   FlainHeld,  Dr.  Porter. 
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Pdnnelia. 

stellaris. 
tiliacea.* 
ulothrix. 
TenuBta. 

Peltidea. 

apthosa. 

canina.  < 

horizontalifl. 

scatata.     jywgei  Lichen, 

yenosa. 
Porina. 

fallaz. 

papQlata. 

pertusa. 
Ramalina. 

fastigiata. 

fraxinea. 

polymorpha. 
Stereocaulon  Schreb. 

paschale. 

Sticta  Schreb. 

aorata,  Smith  in  Rees^  Cjc.    Western,  Dr.  Porter. 

pulmonacea. 

scrobiculata. 

sylyatica. 
Usnea  Schreb. 

florida,  Hoffm. 

plicata,  Hoffm. 
Variolaria  Pars. 

corallina,  Plainfield,  Dr.  Porter. 

velata. 
Verrucaria. 

gemmata. 

FUNGI. 

Aecidium  Pers. 

helianthi  mollis  ?  Schw. 

solidaginis,  Schw.  and  many  others. 
Agaricus  L. 

alneas,  L. 

campestris,  L.    B — e. 

coccinens.     B — e.* 

coriaceus,  Bull. 

disseminatus.,  Pers. 

papyraceus.       B — e.* 

salignus,   Pers. 

trabeus?  Pers. 

velutipes,  Curtis.  And  several  decades  more  undetermined. 
?  Amanita  Pers. 

ccsareus,  Schaeff. 

livida?  Pers. 

Arcyria  Pers. 

punicea,  Pers. 
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Boletus  L. 

adattot,  W.    Polyponu  adtultUy  Fries. 

alneae,  Pert.    P.  eutictdarU^  Ft. 

badins,  Pcrs.     P.  variut^  Ft, 

betalinus,  Bull.    P.  httvXinut^  Fr. 

^▼inai,  L* 

bramalis,  ?ers.    P.  hrumalU^  Fr, 

carbonariuB,  Schw.    M.  S. 

cinnabarinus^  Jacq.    P.  einnabarinus^  Fr, 

citrinaB,  Planer.    P.  iulphiureui^  Fr. 

communiB.     B — e.* 

conchifer,  Schw. 

delicatalus,  Schw.    M.  8. 

ferra^ineus,  Schaeff. 

igniarius,  L.    B — e. 

isabellinus,  Schw.    P.  uaheUinUi^  Fr, 

leptocephalus,  Jacq.    P.  hpioetphalui^  Fr, 

lacidus,  Curtis.     P.  lueidtu,  Fr, 

Intans,  B — e.« 

macidas,  Pers.     P.  mucidus^  Fr, 

nicTo-margiDatus,  Schw. 

nitldui,  Pers.    P.  m/irfia,  Fr, 

perennis,  L.    P.  pertnnit^  Fr, 

polycephalas,  Pers.     P.  umbeUatut^  Fr, 

ramosas,  Bull.     P.  imbrieatui^  Fr, 

reticulatas,  Pfers.    P.  retieulatus^  Fr, 

lalicinas,  Pers.    P.  talieintu^  Fr, 

•quamosus,  Hudson.     P.  tquamonu^  Fr, 

tolipiferae,  Schw. 

Tarius,  Pers.    P.  variui^  Fr, 

Telutinus,  Pers.     P.  vetulinui.  Fr. 

versicolor,  L.    P.  venicolor^  Fr. 
Borista  Dillenius. 

nigrescens?  Pers.     Puff  ball, 
Cantharellus  Adanson. 

pusillus,  Fries. 

undulatus?  Fries. 
Clavaria  Vaillant. 

auranliaca,  Pers. 

coralloides,  L. 

helveloides?  Withering. 

pistillaris,  L. 

mfa  ?    Muhl. 

tenuis,  Sowerby. 
Daedalea  Pers. 

albida,  Schw.     Sisiotrema  vioUteeumj  Pert,  * 

cinerea,  Fries. 

confragosa,  Bolton. 

latissima.  Fries. 

qaercina. 

repiaria,  Walfen. 
Pistulina  Bull. 

hepatica,  Fries.     BoUtut  hepaiieUi^  Pert,    Plainfield,  Dr. 

Porter. 
Puligo  Pers. 

mfa?  Pers. 

82 
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Greastrum  Pers. 

hygrometricum,  Pers. 
rufesceiiB,  Schaeff. 

Geoglossum  Pers. 

hireutam,  Pers. 

Glonium  Muhl. 

st^Uatum,  MahL 

Gyropodium  Schw.     M.  S.   Mitremyees  Initscent^  Schv 

in  Synapsi  Fungorum  Carolinae. 

coccineom,  Schw. 

Helotium  Pers. 

aciculare  ?  Pers.     Peziza  Betot.  acie.  Friet, 

Helvella  L. 

albida,  Bull 
esculenia,  Pers. 
mitral  L. 

Himantia  Pers. 

Candida,  Pers. 
domestica,  Pers. 

Hydnum  L. 

coralloides,  Scop.     Conway  and  Aah6eld. 

coriaceum,  Torrey.    M.  S. 

cyathiforme,  BulL 

gelaiinoenm,  Scop. 

imbricatutn,  L. 

occariam,  Batsch. 

repandom,  L. 

tomentosam  ?  L. 
Hysterium  Tode. 

pablicare,  Pers. 

rafesceDs,  Schw. 
Leotia  Hill. 

chlorocephala,  Schw. 
Licea  Schrader. 

variabilis,  Schrad. 
Lycogola  Pers. 

miniata^  Pers. 
Lycoperdon  L.     Puff  Ball.     Smoke  Bali 

bovbta,  Pers.    non  Bull.     B — e. 

excipuliformc,  Scop. 

molle?   Pers. 

pratense,  Pers, 

pyriforme,  W.  B — e. 
Merisma  Pers. 

cristatam,  Pers.     Theleph&rm,     Merit,  critt,  fVies. 
Merulius  Haller. 

agaricoides,  Schw.  M.  S. 

cantharellas,  Pert.     CanihartUiu  cibarius  FrUt. 

comucopioides.  With.     Cantharellus  Com.  Frict. 

elegans,  Per*. 

tremellosus,  Schrad. 

MorcheUa  DiU. 

escalenta,  Pers. 
patula?  Fries. 


»»» '  ^ 
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Mucor  L. 

herbariorum,  Wigg. 
mucedo,  Pers. 
Nsmaspora  Spreng. 

crocea,  Pert. 
Nidularia  Bull. 

campanulata,  Sibth*     Cyaihus  olla  Pers. 
striata,  Bull.     Cyathui  striatui,  Hoffm. 
Peziza  L. 

actftabulum,  L, 
auriformis,  Schw. 
brunnea,  Fries, 
citrina,  Batsch. 
clypeata?   Schw. 
hemispherica,  Wi^g. 
inquiuans,  Pers. 
lenticularis,  Bull, 
mitrula,  Schw. 
nigrella,  Pers. 
scutellata,  L. 
umbrina,  Pers. 
Phallus  Mx. 

impudicus,  L.  B — e. 
Pliysarum  Pers. 

cinereum  ?     Pers. 
Polyporus  Micheli. 

abietinus,  Fries.     Siilolrema  tnolaeeum  Pers, 
croceus,  Fries. 
Racodium  Pers. 

xylostroma,  Pers.      Oak  Lcaiher,   Punk,    Xylostroma  gi- 

ganieum  Tode, 
Rhizomorpha  Pers. 

sabcorticalis,  Micheli. 
Scleroderma  Pers. 
cerviuum,  Pers. 
Scleiotium  Tode. 

radicilorme,  Schw.   M.  S.      A  remarkable   subterranean 

speciea.  Conwaj. 
Sistotrema  Pers, 

cioerenm,  Pers. 
Spermoedia  Fries. 

clavus,  Fries.     S^UroUum  Clavut  De  Cand,  Ergot,    B — e. 
Sphaeria  Hall. 

bulbosa,  Pers. 

concentrica,  Tode. 

curyirostris,  Schw.  M.  S.     non  curvirostra  Sowerby, 

deoQloranif  Pers. 

fragiformis?  Pers. 

gyrosa,  Schw. 

lata,  Pers. 

militarise  L. 

nivea,  Hoffm. 

polymorpha,  Pers. 

rubiginosa,  Pers. 

scoparia,  Schw. 
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Stemonitis  Gleditscli. 

fasciculata,  Pera. 
Thelephora  Ehrhart. 
aarantia,  Ehrh. 
caryophyllaea  Schaeff* 
crispa,  Fers. 
fasciata,  Schw. 
ferrnginea,  Pers.        No.  9 
flabellaris,  Fries, 
fruatulata,  Pen. 
gi^ntea,  Fries, 
hirsata,  W. 
hydnoidea,  Pers. 
incaruata,  Pers. 
laevis,  Pers. 

multipartita,  Schw.  M.  S. 
palmata,  Fries, 
polygonia,  Pers. 
purpurea,  Pers. 
quercina,  Pers. 
rubiginosa.  Schrad. 
rugosa,  Pers. 
epadicea?  Pers. 
terrestris,  Ehrli. 
verrucosa,  Schw.    M.  S. 

TremeUa  Dill. 

mesenterica,  Rets. 

Trichia  Haller. 

varia,  Pers. 

Tubercularia  Tode. 

castanea,  Pers. 
pczizoidea,  Schw.  M.  S. 
rosea,  Pers. 
vulgaris,  Tode. 

Tubulina  Pers. 
fallax  ?  Pers. 
fragiformis,  Pers. 

Uredo  Pers. 

caricis,  Pers.    On  Carex  varia, 

flava,  B — e» 

linearis,  Lamb.    On  the  leaves  of  Oats^  rye,  uheat^  ke, 

zeae,  Schw.   Smut  on  Indian  Com, 

Xyloma  Pers. 

acerinumPers. 
andromeds,  Pers. 

ALOAE. 

So  far  as  I  know,  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  given  to  this 

order  of  plants  in  Massachusetts. 
Conferva  L.     Fro^s  Spittle. 

fontinalis,  Ij.     et  plures  aliae. 
Fucus  L. 

nodosus,  L.         >        On  the  coast  with 

vesciculoflus,  L.  )        other  species. 

Lemania  Agardh. 

fluviatilis,  Ag'ardb.     Turners  Falls. 
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Solcnia  Agardh.  )     On  the  Coast, 

ccmpres8a,:*Agardh.      S 

SpoDgia  L. 

fluviatilis,  L.    Leverett  and  Chesterfield.  Enumerated  among 
the  radiated  animals.     But  most  probably|it  is  a  plant. 

Sphaerococus  Agardh.  \     On  the  coast, 

confervoides,  Agardh.  5 

UlvaL. 

latissima,  L.    On  the  coast  with  several  other  species. 


P08TCRIPT. 

Professor  John  Torrey  of  New  York  having  obligingly  examined  the  preceding 
Catalogue  of  Plants  has  added  several  species  and  made  several  corrections.  Most 
of  these  have  been  iuBcrtcd  in  the  proper  places  but  the  following  were  not  receiv- 
ed in  season. 

UMBELLIFERAE. 

Crantzia  Nutt. 

lineata,  Nutt.     Near  Boston  :  found  by  Mr.  Nuttall     B.  D.  (Greene  Esq. 

RANUNCULACEAE. 

Thalictrum. 

comuti,  L.  pubeteeru  Ph,  revoliUum^  De  Cand, 
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Summary  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Plants  in  the  preced- 
ing Catalogue. 


FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


Ordert,  Jfo. 

1  Acerineae, 

2  Alismaceae, 

3  Amaranthaceae, 

4  Apocyneae, 

5  Amygdaleae, 

6  Anacardiaceae, 

7  Araliaceae, 

8  Aristolocbiae, 

9  Aroideae, 

10  Artocarpeae, 

11  Asclepiadeae, 

12  Asphodeleae, 

13  Balsamineae, 

14  Berberideae, 

15  Betulinae, 

16  Boragineae, 

17  Cacteae, 

18  Callitrichineae, 

19  Campanulaceae, 

20  Caprifoliaceae, 

21  Caryophylleae, 

22  Cfclastrineae, 

23  Ceratophylleae, 

24  Chenopodeae, 

25  Cinchonaceae, 

26  Circaeaceae, 

27  CIstineae, 

28  Compositae, 

29  Coniferae, 

30  Convolvulaceae, 

31  Crasaulaceae, 

32  Cruciferae, 

33  Cucurbitaceae, 

34  Cupuliferae, 

35  Cyperaceae, 

36  Dioscoreae, 

37  Dipsaceae, 

38  Droseraceae, 

39  Ericeae, 

40  Euphorbiaceae, 

41  Fluviales, 

42  Fumariaceae, 

43  Gentiaoeae, 

44  Geraniaceae, 

45  Gramineae, 

46  Gross  ul  ace  ae, 

47  Halorageae, 

48  Hamamclideac, 

49  Hydrocharideae, 


Ocn,  Ab. 

Spt, 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1   . 

4 

1 

3 

1 

9 

1 

6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

6 

7 

1 

« 

1 

10 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

10 

6 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

24 

11 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

13 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

37 

146 

4 

13 

2 

4 

1 

1 

14 

23 

2 

2 

4 

15 

n 

126 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

18 

2 

5 

4 

12 

2 

5 

5 

10 

1 

3 

46 

126 

1 

8 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Orders.  Mo, 

50  Hydropeltideac, 

51  Hydrophylleae, 

52  Hypericineae, 

53  Hypoxideae, 

54  Ilicineae, 

55  Illecebreae, 

56  Irideae, 

57  Juglandeae, 

58  Juncagineae, 

59  Janceae, 

60  Labiatae, 

61  Laurineae, 

62  Leguminoseae, 

63  Lentibnlariae, 

64  Liliaceae, 

65  Loaseae, 

66  Lobeliaceae, 

67  Lineae, 

68  Magnoliaceae, 

69  Malvaceae, 

79  Melastomaceae, 

71  Melanthaceae, 

72  Menisp^jrmaceae, 

73  Myriceae, 

74  Nymphaeac«;ae, 

75  Oleaceae, 

76  Onagrariae, 

77  Orchideac, 

78  Orobancheae, 

79  Oxalideae, 

80  l*apaveraceae, 
ai  I'hytolacceae, 

82  i*iatiaceae, 

83  Planlagineae, 

84  l^lataneae, 

85  Plumbagineae, 

86  ^odostomeae, 

87  l*odophylleae, 

88  l*olygaleae, 

89  Polygoneae, 

90  Pomaceae, 

9 1  Pontederiae, 

92  Portulaceae, 

93  Primulaceae, 

94  Pyrolaceae, 

95  Ranunculaceae, 

96  Restiaceae, 

97  Ilhamnca«', 

98  Khinaalhaceae, 


Jf:Sft 


1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

t 

2 

2 

9 

li 

21 

s 

1 

17 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

f 
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2 
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•> 

2 

vt 
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N 

J* 

o 

*• 
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2 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

:3 

2 

2 

6 

U' 

it 

K* 

10 

i: 

1 

2 

4 
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Orden,             Ab. 

Oen.  Ab. 

Spe, 

Orderi,            No, 

Oen,   Ab, 

Bpt. 

99  Rosaceae, 

8 

36 

112  Thymelcae, 

1 

1 

100  Salicariae, 

8 

4 

113  Tiliaceae, 

1 

2 

101  Salicineae, 

2 

21 

114  Typhaceae, 

2 

5 

102  SangnUorbeae, 

1 

1 

115  Vaccineae, 

2 

12 

103  Santalaceae, 

2 

3 

116  Verbenaceae, 

2 

4 

104  Sarracenieae, 

1 

1 

117  Violaceae, 

1 

17 

105  Saxifrageae, 

5 

7 

118  Vites, 

2 

4 

106  Sclerantheae, 

1 

1 

119  Ulmaceae, 

2 

2 

107  Scrophnlarineae, 

11 

28 

120  Umbelliferae, 

15 

20 

108  Smilaceae, 

6 

20 

121  Urticeae, 

4 

8 

109  Solaneafi, 

5 

9 

122  Xanthoxykae, 

1 

1 

110  Staphylaceae, 

1 

I 

123  Xyrideae, 

1 

1 

111  Stellated, 

1 

11 

Wli^e  No. 

442 

1223 

FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 


Orders,           Ab. 

1  Algae, 

2  Characeae, 

ofOenera. 
7 
1 
1 

4  FUlces, 

5  Fungi, 

6  Hepaticae, 

7  Lichenes^ 

8  Lycopodiaceae, 

9  Mu8ci, 

Whole  No. 

15 

49 

B 

28 

1 

SI 

138 

Ao.  of  Species- 

*  8 

3 

6 

43 

176 

10 

109 

10 

107 

480 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Of  the  Catalogues  of  Animals  and  Plants* 


JVb.  I 

)f  Oenera. 

JVb.  of  Specie*- 

I,  Mammalia. 

27 

45 

II.  Birds, 

57 

160 

III.  Reptiles, 

7 

33 

IV.  Fishes, 

56 

102 

V.  Shells.  (Marine.^) 

52 

91 

Do.  (Land  &  Fresh  W.f)     12 

44 

VI.  Crustacea, 

21 

26 

VII.  Spiders. 

20 

125 

VIII.  Insects, 

423 

2350 

IX,  Radiata. 

12 

687 

Undetermined. 

Total  of  Animals. 

2976 

X.  Plants,  (Flowering.)  442 

1223 

rFlnTrrrlm  ^    l^fi 

480 

Total  of  Plants.    580 

1703 

*  Only  Mr.  Greenes  Catalogue  u  here  reckoned ;  imce  tiiat  of  CoL  TMIbi 
embraces  the  whole  coast  of  New  England. 

t  In  order  to  make  out  these  numbers,  we  must  add  to  those  contained  m  Mr. 
Earless  Catalogue  on  page  557,  the  following  genera  and  species  ascertained  by 
that  gentleman  since  his  list  was  printed,  and  received  only  in  time  to  insert  a 
this  place. 

GENUS  YALYATA. 

Valvata  arinifera  ?  Lea. 

GENUS   HELIX. 

Helix  labyrinthica,  Say. 

and  two  other  species. 
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A  CATALOGUE 

OF  SPECIMENS  OF  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  REPORT  OP  A  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Made  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  State, 

This  collection,  which  I  have  made  by  direction  of  tlie  State,  and  which  I  now 
present  to  its  constituted  authorities,  can  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  perfect. 
Several  of  the  rarer  and  less  important  minerals  in  the  State  will  not  be  foond  in 
it :  nor  can  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  obtained  every  variety  of  rock  thai  exists 
in  our  limits.  Vet  have  I  done  all  in  my  power,  during-  the  three  years  that  have 
been  devoted  to  the  g^logical  survey,  to  procure  a  fair  and  full  representation  of 
our  rocks  and  minerals.  Not  improbably,  however,  the  proprietors  of  some  of 
the  quarries  of  stone  in  the  Commonwealth,  will  conceive  that  their  own  are  not 
fairly  represented :  for  in  many  instances  I  could  only  procure  such  samples  of  the 
rock  as  presented  themselves  to  my  view  at  the  quarries.  But  it  will  be  easy  for 
any  who  are  disposed  to  do  it,  to  substitute  for  the  specimens  in  this  collection 
others  of  a  better  character.  And  I  would  respectfully  invite  all,  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  having  this  collection  exhibit  a  fair  and  full  collection  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  State,  to  supply  its  deficiencies  as  they  have  opportunity.  In  gen- 
eral I  have  reduced  the  specimens  to  rather  a  small  sixe :  always  intending,  how* 
ever,  that  they  should  fairly  exhibit  the  characters' of  the  rock  or  mineral  from 
which  they  were  broken :  The  great  number  of  specimens  which  I  was  obliged  to 
collect,  (one  suit  for  the  government  and  one  for  each  of  the  colleges  in  the  State.) 
compelled  me  to  consult  utility  almost  entirely ;  and  hence  the  collection  contains 
little  display  of  large  and  splendid  specimens. 

The  specimens  in  this  Catalogue  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  rooks  are 
described  in  the  proceding  Report.  The  specimens  of  the  rocks  are  first  givem 
and  then  those  of  the  simple  minerals  which  they  contain. 

About  130  of  the  specimens  have  been  smoothed  or  polished ;  and  this  is  men- 
tioned under  each  number,  where  such  is  the  case.  Those  specimens  that  have 
been  only  smoothed,  have  been  varnished ;  and  this  process  will  need  to  bo  re- 
newed occasionally.  I  found  that  in  this  way  the  true  character  of  the  rock  could 
be  brought  to  light  quite  as  distinctly  as  by  polishing ;  and  thus  the  expense  was 
considerably  reduced. 

R3 
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STRATIFIED    ROCKS. 

Alluvium. 

No.  Prom 

1  Alluvial  sand,  Lock's  Fond,  Shutesbury. 

2  Alluvial  loam,  (polishing*  powder,)        do 

3  and  4  Peat,  Pittsfield. 
5  do  Levcrett. 
G  do  Had  ley. 
7  and  8  do  Weston. 

9  do  Northborough. 

10  do  Shrewsbury. 

11  do  Wilbraham. 

12  Marl,  Pittsfield. 

13  Planorbis  parvus  and  bicarinatus  in  marl,        Pittsfield. 

14  do         trivolvis  do  do 

15  Lymnaea  hetcrostropha  and  catascopium,  do      do 

16  Cyclas  {nondescript^  J.  M.  Earl^)  in  marl,  do 

17  Bog-  Ore,  Brookfield. 

18  do  New  Braintree. 

19  do        petrified  carex,  do 

20  Black  Wad,  (eanhy  oxido  of  manganese,)        Conway. 

21  do  Leverett. 
23           do  Whately. 

Diluvium. 

23  Diluvium,  Leominster. 

24  do  ferruginous,      do 

25,  26,  27,  and  28  do  consolidated,        Pownal,  Vt 

29  Pyrula  Carica,  (47  feet  below  the  surface,)        Nantucket. 

30  do        do        worn,  Nantucket. 

31  Natica  —  Heros,  do 

32  Crcpidula  Fornicata,  do 

33  Venus  Castanea,  do 

34  Mactra,  do 

Tf'/rfiarr/  Formations.     Newest   Tertiary. 

35  Clay,  Amherst. 

36  Sand,  do 

37  and  38     Clay,         Leominster. 

39  do    loamy,     do 

40  Sand,  do 

41  Argillo-Calcareous  Concretions  in  Clay,         St»uth  Hadloy. 
42j  43,  and  44  do  Anihcrnt. 

45  do  Hadlry. 

46  do  South  Hadley. 

47  and  48    Organic  Remains  in  Clay  and  Loam,  Docrficld. 

49  and  50  do  do  South  Hadley  Canal. 

51  do  do  Deerfifld. 

52  do  do  Charlc:«town. 

53  Brown  Hematite,     Stalactical,  Richiuund. 

54  do  do  West  Stockbridgc. 

55  do  pavonine,  do 

56  do  compact,  Richmond. 

57  do  jnamillary,  Lonux. 

58  <io  v^.ith  yellow  ocrc,  West  St«»ckbridgc. 

59  do  with  red  oi\<\e,  <!«> 

60  do  with  radiated  manganese,  do 

61  OribUite,        Riclunond. 
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Plastic  Clay  Formation. 

62 — 68    Clay  of  various  colors,         Gkty  Head,  Martha's  Yimejard. 
69  and  70     Sand  agglutinated,  yellow,     do 

71  do  white,       do 

72  do  green,      do 

73  do  with  clay,       do 
74, 75,  and  76    Lignite,  do 

77  Quartzoee  conglomerate— -cemented  by  iron,         Gay  Head. 

78  and  79        do  cement,  argillo  bituminous        do 

80  Specimen  of  oolitic  aspect,  do 

81  Indurated  Clay,  do 

82;  83,  and  84    Impressions  of  Leaves  on  argillaceous  iron  ore.         Gay  Head. 

85  Impression  of  a  seed  vessel;  Gray  Head. 

86  Vegetable  Remains,  do 

87  Cast  of  a  Venus  1  du 

88  Cast  of  a  Selina,  do 

89  Cast  of  a  Turbo  7  do 
91,  9-2,  93,  and  94    Alcyonia  7  do 

95  Unknown  animal  relic  in  ferruginous  sand,        Nantucket. 

96  Fossil  Zoophyta  inconglomerate,         Guy  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard. 
97,  98,  and  99     Fossil  Crabs  in  green  sand,  do 

100,  101,  and  10:2    Sharks'  teeth  in  green  sand  and  conglomerate,     (3ay  Head. 

103    Crocodiles'  tooth  changed  into  flint,         Ghiy  Head. 

104^108    Vertebrae  (104  and  107  mineralized,)      do 

J  09     Fragment  of  a  rib^  do 

110 and  111     Fragments  of  bono,  do 

112  do  with  lignite  in  quartsose  conglomerate,  do. 

113,  114,  and  115  do  in  du  Gay  Head. 

116  do  perforated  do 

117  and  118    Radiated  and  Fibrous  Pyrites,  do 

119  Hydrate  of  Iron,     pisiform,  do 

120  do  mamillary,  do 

121  do  nodular  perforated  by  lignite,  do 

122  and  123  do  do  do 
12-1,  125,  and  126  do  columnar,  do 
127 — 130      do                 compact  and  slaty,  do 

131  Selenite  in  clay  with  lignite,  do 

New  Red  Sandstone. 

132  Conglomerate,  coarse,  Greenfield. 

133  and  134  do  variegated,     Deerfield. 

135  do         uf  cumminuted  granite,         Bernardston. 

136  do  do  Westfield. 

137  do         from  the  ruins  of  argiUo-micaceous  slate,      Greenfield. 

138  and  139  do  do  Bernardston. 

140  do   '      from  mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  granite,  &c.      Mount  Toby. 

14 1  do  do  do  Mouth  of  Miller's  river. 

142  do  do  do         epidotic  do 

143  Nodule  from  same  conglomerate,    do  do 
14 1     Conglomerate  from  the  ruins  of  Granite,         South  Hadlcy  CanaL 

145  do  do  Mt.  Holyoke. 

146  do  do  Belchertowu. 

147  do  do  Amherfit. 

148  do  with  aferrumnous  concretion,  &uth  Hadley  Canal. 

149  do  chiefly  a  nodule  of  granite,         Amherst. 
■150  do  gray,  Turner's  Falls. 

151,  152, 153    Trap  Conglomerate,  Mount  Tom,  Northampton. 

285*  do  do 

*  Added  to  tlic  Collection  since  the  tickets  were  pasted  upon  the  other  specimens. 
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154  Coarse  red  Sandetone,  (Hoyt's  Quarry,)  Deerfield. 

155  do  Wettaeld. 

156  da  Whately. 

157  do  water  worn.  Greenfield. 

158  do 


159,  160    Reddish  Sandstone, 


161 

Gray 

do 

162 

Reddish 

do 

163 

do 

do 

164 

do 

165 

Fine  rod 

do 

166 

do 

do 

167 

Coarse  Gray 

do 

168 

Light  Gray 

do 

169 

Darker 

do 

170 

Variegated 

do 

do 
West  Springfield. 
(Hoyt*8  Quarry,)  Deerfield. 

Westfield. 
Longoicadow. 
with  pieces  of  fine  red  oiicaceoiis 

tially  imbedded,        Turner's  Falls. 
(smoothed,)        Longmeadow. 

do 
from  the  Adit,    Southampioo  Lemd 
Mount  Holyoke. 
Turner's  Falls, 
and  8ub-cr3rstalline  in  contact  with  irmfi  TIIm^ 
Pier,  Hadley. 

West  Springfield. 
Amben^ 
Turner's  Falls, 
near  do 
2$ouib  Hadlcy. 
under  the  trap,        Mt.  Holyoke. 

do  Mt  Tom,  NorthAmptoo. 

Turner's  Falls. 
Mount  Tom. 

do 
Granby. 
Northampton, 
passing  into  shale^    South  Hadley. 

Sunderland  Cave. 
185,  186  Nodules  of  concretionary  carbonate  of  )  , 

Lime  from  micaceous  sandstone,  y 

187  Micaceous  Sandstone  with  carbonate  of  Copper,         Turner's  Falls. 

188  Variegated     do  Agawam  river,  West  Spriog^eld. 

189  do  do  Turner's  Falls. 

190  do  do  South  Hadley  Falls. 
191,  192    Red  shale,  slightly  micaceous,  divided  by  cross  seams,  near  Turners  F. 


171  Gray,  fine 

172  do 

173  Coarser 

174  Brecciated 


du 
do 
do 
do 


175  Micaceous,  gray  do 

176 

177 

178, 179 
180 


do 
do 
do 
do 


181  Amygdaloidal 

182  do 
286*  do 

183  Micaceous 

184  do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


under  the  trap, 
near  the  trap, 
do 


do 
do 


193     Reddish  fine  micaceous  sandstone,  under  the  trap, 
194,  195  do  on  shale, 

196,  197,  198  do  do 

199  Shale  breaking  into  wedge-form  masses, 

200  do     gray,  hard,  micaceous, 

201  do     yellow  decomposing,  (a  bowlder,) 
202,  203do    black, 
204        do      do 
205,  206)  207    Bituminous  Marlitc, 

208  do 

209  do  variegated, 

210  do  glazed, 
211,  212    Bituminous  (fetid  ?)  Limestone,  Paine's  Quarry,  do 

213  Fetid  Limestone,  very  hard  and  brittle,         do  do 

214  do  with  a  sinsrular  fracture  re- )   .  . 

!_,.     °  ,.      >  do  do 

sembling  an  organic  relic,  y 

215  do  Meachams'  Quarry,     do 

216  Argillo-ferruginous  Limestone,  Agawam  River,  do 
217,218,219     Tripoli,                           Paine's  Quarry,  do 

220,  221  do  South  Hadley  Falls,  on  the  W .  Springfield  shore 


Titan's  Pier. 

Turner's  Fall*. 

South  Hadley  CanaL 

Turner's  Falls 
do 
Amherst. 

South  Hadley  Canal. 
West  Springfield. 

do 
Sunderland. 
West  Springlfield. 

do 


•  See  note  on  preceding  page. 
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2:2d — ^2b    Seplaria  or  Ludus  Helmontii,  West  Springiield. 

226, 227    Concreted  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Mount  Toby,  Levcrett. 

228  do  Sunderland  Cave. 

229  do  Painc'B  Quarry,  W.  Springfield. 

230  do  stalactical,  Sunderland  Cave. 

231  Calcareous  Spar  in  Veins  in  black  shiale,    W.  Springfield. 
232,233,234    Satin  Spar  in  red  and  black  shale,         do 

235    Sulphate  of  Baryta,  below  Turner's  Falbs  Greenfield. 

^    Sujh^te  of  Strontia  on  fetid  carbonate   j  Meachams*  Quar.  W.  Springfield. 

237  Bituminous  Coal  in  bituminous  marlite,      W.  Springfield. 

238  do  do  with  blende,         do 

239  Blende  and  Galena  in  fetid  limestone,  do 

240  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  lenticular  crystals,    Turner's  Falls. 

241  do  9  South  Hadley  Canal. 

242  Iron  Sand,  Turner's  Falls. 

243  Red  Oxide  of  Copper  in  Sandstone,  Simsbury  Mines,  Giunby,  Ct. 

244  Pyritous  Copper  in  Sandstone,  Turner's  Falls. 

245  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper,  (poor  specimen)     Greenfield. 

246  Bituminous  Coal  in  sanastone.  South  Hadley,  north  part. 

247  do  do  South  Hadley  Canal. 

248  Anasphaltic  Coal  do  Turner's  Falls. 

^^    ^l^^^"^^  """'*  "^  """  °°  \  P*^'*  «i""'y>  W.  Springfield, 

'^''*  ''^"ffiri:^;)'"  '''""^°°'"  j  Sandcr.«.d.  uorth  pan. 

255  do  W.  Springfield. 

256  do  Sunderland. 
257,  258  Fucoidcs  in  new  red  sandstone,  Deerficld. 
259                  do                        do  Greenfield. 
260,261          do                       do  Deerfield. 

262,  263    Encrinite  (7)  shale,  W.  Springfield. 

264,  265    Grorgonia  on  shale,  do 

266  do  without  reticulations,  do 

267  Zoophyta  (?)  converted  into  Flint  in  shale,  do 

268 — ^277    Unknown  Organic  Remains  in  fetid  Limestone,  W.  Springfield. 

278,  279    Jcthyolites  (Palaeothrissum)  in  bituminous  shale,  Sunderland. 

280  do        two  fish  in  contact,  do 

281  do        only  scattered  fragments  of  the  fish,  do 

282  Concretion  (?)  or  Organic  Relic  (?)  in  shale.  Turner's  Falls. 

283  Moulds  of  Organic  Relics  (?)  South  Hadley  CanaL 

284  Organic  Relic  (?)  in  shale  :  or  veins  of  Clay,  do 
285,  286    (See  the  numbers  following  153  and  182.) 

Graywacke. 

287  Conglomerate  the  variety  most  common.  Dorchester. 

288  do  do  Swansey. 

289  do  do  with  a  vein  of  quartz,  Brookline. 

290  do  do  '  Attleborough. 

291  do                    do  reddish,  Roxbury. 
307*  do    red,  >  Attleborough. 

292  do  gray,  5  Natick. 

293  do  nodules  chiefly  mica  slate,  Bradford. 

294  do  nodules  fine  mica  slate  or  quartz  rock,  )  Middletown  R.  Island. 

containing  mag.  ox.  iron,  j 

292  do  quartzose  brecciated,  Attleborough. 

296  Breccia  fragments  of  slate  reunited,         Natick. 

297  do  do  Randolph. 

298  define,  do  NaUck. 

299  do  frag-inents  compact  feldspar-cement        }  Sauffxis. 

indurated  wacke,  J         ^ 
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300 
301 
303 
303 
304 
305  306 


do  angular  frag-ments  of  compact  feldspar  renidted,     Nantmsket  BeacL 

do  somewhat  rounded,  do        alaty,  Dorchester. 

do  do  do  Canton. 

quartz  rock-dark  purple  quartz  db  mica  or  talc  Middletowii  R.  UftDd. 


^o 
do 


307866  No.  following' 291. 


do  chiefly, 
do  with  mica  or  talc 
and  argillaceous  matter, 


do 


I  FaU  River,  Troy. 


308 

309 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 


g'raywackc  slate  passing"  into  mica  slate, 

associated  with  Nos.    305  &  306 
quartz  Rock,  red  with  red  oxide  of  iron, 


\ 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 

chocolate  color, 

do 

do 

do 

do  slaty, 

do  very  slaty, 


Attleborouifii. 

Wrenthanu 

Reboboth. 

Walpole- 

Abington. 

CantoD. 

Wrentham. 


Randolplu 
do  with  veins  of  white  quartz,  Wrentham. 
red,  Greenbush,  N.  York. 

3'iO^   Talcose  Aggregate  (Steachist  ?)  conglomerated.  Canton. 

321  do  slaty, 

322  do  do 

323  do  do 

324  Classical  gtaywacke,gray, 


325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
3P0 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344,345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

357 

358 

359 


do  reddish, 

do  red, 

do  do  (bowlder) 

do  ?T^y^ 

do  with  veins  of  quartz, 
do  with  do 

,  do  with  do 

do 

do  with  anthracite, 
do  gray, 
Graywacke  ijlate,  gray, 


do 

do 

do  light, 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do  glazed, 

do 

do 

do  epidolic, 

do 


Cambridge. 

Walpole. 

Newbury. 
Reboboth. 

do 
A  ttle  borough. 
Hull. 

Newton. 

Pawtucket. 
Stephcntown,  N.  Y. 
Attleborough. 
Reboboth. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Stephentown  N.  Y. 
Newton. 

VVatertown- 

I'awtucket. 

Newbury. 

Newport,  R.  Island. 

Watertown. 

Natick. 

Newton. 
Taunton. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do      deep  red  from  oxide  of  iron,  Attleborough. 

do  gray,  do 

do  reddish,  .  Ni'wbury. 

do  with  quartz  veins,  Fawtucket. 

do  dividf'.i  I'y  cross  seam-?,  Wrentham. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


356 


do  do 

do  variegated, 

do 

rtMl  (argillaceous  slate  ?) 
do  reddish  variegated, 
do 


iNovaculite. 


Argillaceous  Sinte — coal  niine 
do  variegated, 


riiwtucket. 

Newbury. 

Milton. 

Newburv,  Tht-nts  1*1  ah  1 
Hull.      ■ 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 
Charlestown. 
Portsmouth.  R.  |. 
Charlestown. 
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360  do  rhomboidal,  Rainsford^s  Islands. 

361  do  do  South  Boston . 
36^                    do  laminae  curved,              Rainsford  Islands. 

363  do  light  gray,  Halifax. 

364  Argillaceous  Slate  with  veins  of  calcareous  spar.  Watertown. 

365  do  variegated.  Quincy. 

366  do  Hull. 

367  do  (Novaculite  ?)  Boston  Light  House. 

368  do  (do?)  Hingham. 

369  do  (do  7)  Spring  Street,  Rozbury. 

370  do  (do?)  Watertown. 

371  Amphibolic  Aggregate  Middletown,  R.  Island. 

372  Varioloid  Wacke,  Sau^us. 

373  do  Brighton. 

374  do  Hingham. 

375  do  ,  Nantasket  Beach. 

376  do  Hingham. 

377  do  nodules  quartz  and  epidotc,      Brighton. 

378  do  approaching  to  porphyry  Needham. 

379  Wacke  from  a  vein  in  granite — lead  mine,  Kaston. 

380  Amygdaloid  passing  into  siliceous  slate,  Newport,  R.  Island 

381  Siliceous  Slate,  porphyritic,  do 

382  do  do 

383  do        with  vein  of  granite,  do 
384,  385.  do                                                    Nahant. 

386  Passing  into  Chert,  do 

387  Jasper,  Xewport,  R.  Island. 

387  1-2  Heliotrope,  do 

388  Clouded  Jasper  (Compact  Feldspar?)  (polished)  Saugus. 
389,  390  Jasper,  •  do 

391  Prase  with  asbestus,  Brighton. 

392  Zoisite  from  the  amphibolic  aggregate,   Middletowu,  R.  Island. 

393  Cubical  Pyrites  in  anthracitous  slate,     Wrentham,  coal  mine. 

394  Asbestus  in  slate,  Somerset. 

395  Impressions  of  ferub  &c,  on  slate,  Newport,  R.  Island. 

396  Equiactum  ?  on  anthracitous  slate  do 

397  Unknown  impressions  on      do  do 

398  Calamites,  Wrentham,  Coal  Mine. 

399  Neoropteris  ?  &c,  on  slate,  do 

400  Fucoides  ?  on  hard  schistose  rock,     Attleborough. 

401  Anthracite  from  graywacke,       Wrentham. 

402  do  do  Portsmouth-,  R.  Island. 

403  See  the  No.  following  No.  803. 

Argillaceous  Slate. 

404  Made  in  argillaceous  slate,  (bowlder.)        Worcester. 

405  Common  argillaceous  slate,  Guilford,  Vt. 

406  do  Lancaster. 

407  do  Shirley. 

408  do  Harvard. 

409  do  Pcppercll. 

410  do  passing  into  mica  slate,         Bernardston. 

411  and  412         do  with  quartz  veins,         Guilford,  Vt. 

413  do  wavy  surface.  Glen,     Leyden. 

414  and  415        do  contorted,  Guilford. 

416  Micaceo-argillaceous  (Slate  m  cc^el/on.         Glen,  Leyden. 

417  Argillaceous  Slate  much  bent,        Guilford,  Vt. 

418  do  do  do 
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419  do  exhibiting  a  double  flexure,    do 

420  do  red,  Sand  Lake,  N.  T. 

421  do  gray  beneath  limestone,      Chatham,  N.  T. 

429  do  epidotic,  Hancock. 

423  Chloritic  Slate,  Guilford,  Vt. 

424  and  425  Passing  into  Noraculite,         Ouilfor  d,  Vt 

426  Chiastolite  in  ar^illaceoas  Slate,         Liancaster. 

427  A  card  of  macles,  do 

Limestone. 

4StS  and  429  White  marble  polished  Adams. 

430  and  431  do  do  West  Stockbridfe. 

432  do  do  Lanesborough. 

433  and  434  do  do  New  Ashford. 

435  White  Saccharine  Limestone  (bowlder.)        Peru. 

436  Granular  white  Dolomite,  Sheffield. 

437  Gray  Marble  f  polished.)  Lanesborough. 

438  do  do  W.  Stockbridge. 

439  and  440  Gray  Marble  clouded  (polished.)  New  Ashford 

441  do  do  do  West  Stockbridge. 

442  Dove  colored  Marble  clouded  (polished.)        Great  Barringtoo* 

443  Gray  Limestone,  Sheffield. 

444  do  Lee. 

445  do  nearly  compact,  Lanesborough. 

446  do  do  West  Stockbridge. 

447  do  light,  Pittsfield. 

448  Dark  gray  limestone  nearly  compact,        Willianutown. 

449  and  450  do  do  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

451  do  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

452  do  compact  with  reins  of  calc.  spar,        Chatham,  N.  Y. 

453  do  with  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  do 

454  Velio  wish  coarse  Limestone  with  a  foreign  mineral,         Stockbridge. 

455  Micaceous  Limestone  do 
do  with  mica  and  quartz,            Canaan,  Cl. 

do  Lanesborough. 

do  South  Lee. 

do  Whately. 

do  Colrain. 

do  Conway. 

do  Heath. 

do         .  Southampton. 

do  with  veins  of  quartz  and  calc.  spar,         Cooway. 

do  with  veins  of  granite,  Colraio. 

with  veins  of  argentine,  West  Hampton. 

decomposed  at  the  surface,     Guilford,  Vt. 
468  and  469  Gray  Limestone  in  mica  slate  (bowlders.)     Williamsbargh. 
470  and  471  Encrinal  Limestone,  Bemardston. 

472  do        brecciated  (polished.)  do 

473,  474  and  475  Disintegrating  Encrini  in    do  do 

476  Coarse  white  limestone  with  graphite  (bowlder.)         Blanford. 

477  and  478    do  do 

479  do  AVhitingham,  Vt. 

480  do  micaceous,  do 

48 1  do  with  chlorite  (a  bowlder,  Conway.)  originally  from  do 
489  and  483  Dolomitic  (?)  Limestone,  Somerset,  Vt. 

484  Fine  granular  Dolomite,  do 

485  White  crystalline  fetid  Limestone,  Bolton. 

486  Petalite,  do 


456 

do 

457 

do 

458 

do 

459 

do 

460 

do 

461 

do 

462 

do 

463 

do 

464 

do 

465 

do 

466 

do 

467 

do 
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487  and  488  do  Boxborongh. 

489  do  with  terpentine,        Littleton. 

490  do  do 

491  and  492  Coarse  granular  whitiBh  Limestone,        Chelmsford. 

493  do  Acton. 

494  Gray  do  do  Walpole. 

495  Compact  light  gray  do  Newport,  R,  Island. 

496  Compact  white  translucent  marble  (polished.)  Stoneham. 

497  Granular  clouded  limestone,  Smithfield  R.  Island. 

498  White  do        Harris  Rock,  do 

499  do  do        Dexter  Rock,  do 

500  Flesh  coloured  do  do 

501  Flexible  Marble  Slab,  New  Ashford. 

502  Laminated  Calcareous  Spar,  Bemardston. 

503  CrystaUine,        do  do 

504  Hydrate  of  Iron,  do 

505  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron,  do 

506  Nephrite  Stoneham. 

507  Allochroite?  do 

508  Specks  of  Serpentine  in  limestone,  Boxborougfa. 

509  Crystalline  Augite  in  calc  spar,  do 

510  Calcareous  Spar,  wine  yellow  in  lime,     do 

511  Actynolite,  in    do        do 

512  do  radiated  in    do        do 

513  Compact  purple  scapolite  &c.  do 

514  Lilac  do  Bolton. 

515  Crystallized  do  in  gray  quartz,  do 

516  Dark  gray    do  (Nuttallite)  do 

517  Sahlite,  do 

518  do        with  compact  scapolite        Acton. 

519  Diopside,  Whitineham,  Vt 

520  Actynolite,  Chelmsford. 

521  and  522  Bisilicate  of  Magnesia,  (Boltonite.)  Bolton. 
523  and  524  White  amianthus,                                     Chelmsford. 

525  Limestone  and  white  talc,  Smithfield,  R.  Island* 

526  Crystalline  augite  scapolite  and  cinnamon  st»ne,  Carlisle. 

527  Cinnamon  Stone  and  pargasite,  do 

528  do  do 

529  Crystallized  Scapolite,  Littleton. 

530  Actynolite,  do 

531  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  scapolite.  Littleton. 

532  Sphene  with  scapolite  and  petalite  Bolton. 

533  do  do  Littleton. 

534  do        with  augite  and  scapolite,    Carlisle. 

535  White  crystallized  Augite  in  dolomite,  Canaan.  Ct 

536  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Augite,  Lee. 

537  TVemolite  in  Dolomite,  do 

538  do  do  Canaan,  Ct. 

539  do  Sheffield.  ', 

Scapolite  Rock, 

540  Scapolite  Rock  somewhat  crystalline,         Canaan,  Ct 

541  do        compact  (the  common  rariety.)        do 

542  do        with  dolomite  do 

543  do        with  mica  passing  into  mica  slate,    do 

544  Qua^,  scapolite  and  augite,  do 

84 
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Quartz  Rock. 

545  White  h^raline  Quartz  from  mica  slate,  Heath. 

546  do  do  Plainfield. 

547  Whitisli  Quartz  nearly  opaque  do  Saddle  Momitmin. 

54Q  ,,      .^<>^  do  from  a  Tein  in     J  ^^ 

hornblende  slate,  ) 

^^9  do        containing  argillaceous  slate,        Guilford,  Vt« 

&5o  Fine  white  granular  Quartz,  Comberlaad,  R.  Iiland. 

^5l  Reddish  granular  do  Berkshire  Conoty. 

552  do  do  Cheshire. 

^53  and  554  Gray,  do  «         Pittsfield. 

556  Dark  gray,  do  Windsor. 

556,  557  and  558  Arenaceous  disintegating  Quartz,         Cheshire* 

559  Granular  Quartz,  striped,  Conway. 

560  Hyaline  dark  smoky  Quartz,  Amherst 

56 1  do  do        in  argillaceous  slate,         Guilford,  ¥t 

562  do        light  smoky,  do  Sterling. 

563  Reddish  compact  Quartz,  Lererett. 

564  do  do  Prescott. 

565  Bluish  compact  quartz,  Amherst. 

5o6  Greenish  do  Cumberland,  R.  Island. 

567  Porous  Quartz  (Buhrstone)         Washington. 

568  Arenaceous  Quartz  with  actynolite  associated  with  ffneiss,     Pelbas. 

569  Gray  fine  granular  quartz,  Cumberland  R.  Island. 
5]i0    do                          do  Framinicham. 

5^1  Gray  hyaline  or  coarsely  granular  quartz  with  feldspar.         Pelhaa. 
^2  Light  gray  granular  Quartz  with  small  scales  of  mica,  Lee. 

573  do  do    stratified  (Buhrstone  locaUty)         Pittsirid. 

574  The  same  with  more  mica  and  contorted  folia,  L*ee. 

575  Gray  hyaline  quartz  with  mica  ;  associated  with  gneiss,      New  Sales. 

576  Brecciated  particolored  quartz  with  mica,  Amherst* 

577  Rhomboidal  quartz  with  mica,  Northfield. 
578,  579  and  580  Compact  gray  quartz  with  mica,      Bemardston. 
581  Quartz  and  talc,                                                        Webster. 
532  and  583    do                                                              Hawley. 

584  Quartz  with  Actynolite  connected  with  gneiss,     Pelham. 

585  do  with  crystals  of  hornblende,  Hawley. 

586  Argillaceous  slate  with  quartz  veins,  S.  Hadley  Canal. 

587  Quartz  granular  and  mica  connected  with  gneiss,         Windsor. 

588  do  Webster. 

589  do  associated  with  gneiss,  Mendon. 

590  do  Webster. 

591  do  under  the  Buhrstone,  Pittsfield. 

592  do  Dalton. 

593  Quartz  mica  and  feldspar  passing  into  gneiss,         Bemardston. 

594  Quartz  and  mica,  Framingham. 

595  do  Cumberland,  R.  Island. 

596  do  passing  into  mica  slate,  Zoar  at  the  Bridge. 

597  Arenaceous  quartz  and  mica,  Plainfield. 

598  Quartz  and  mica  vescicular,  Chesterfield. 

599  do  Conway. 

600  Quartz  mica  and  feldspar  passing  into  gneiss,         Mendon. 

601  Quartz  with  argillaceous  slate  near  the  lime  bed,  Bemardston. 

602  Brecciated  Quartz,  Lererett. 

603  do  Amherst. 
604, 605  and  606  do     cement  hematitic  iron,                      Did  ton, 

607  do    cement  iron  ?  Amherst. 

608  do  quarts  and  micaceous  slate,  WiUiamsburgfa. 
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609  Qaartzose  Conglomerate  (bowlder.)  cement  mica  slate. 

610  do  do  do 

611  Qoartz  with  disseminated  iron  pyrites, 

612  do     ferraginons,   bowlder,        Worthington. 

613  do    passing  into  jellow  jasper,        Chesterfield. 


Windsor. 
Adams. 
Windsor. 


614 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 


Mica  Slate, 
Mica  Slate,  common,  quartz  laminar,  mica  scaly  shining,    Colrain. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


632,623    do 


624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 


do 


do 
of  a  fibrons  aspect, 
do  do 

do  very  even  and  shining 
do  layers  tortuous,qaartz  tuberculous, 

do  do  feldspar  and  quartz  tuber,  passing  to  gneiss,   Pittsfleld. 

do  with  feldspar  passing  to  gneiss,  mica  shining,      Colrain. 


do  Peru. 

do  Blanford. 

do  Smithfield.  R.  I. 

do  Shelbume. 

do  Florida, 

do  Framingham. 

do  Cheshire, 

r^orthfield. 
West  Stockbridge. 
Bolton,  Ct 
Stockbridge. 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


637    Talco-micaceous  Slate, 

638 

639 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

651 

652 

653 

654 

655 

656 

657 

658 

659 

660 

661 

662 

663 
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Mica  Slate  amphibolic  and  garnetiferous, 

do  do 

do  do 

do  garnetiferou  s, 

do  staurotidiferous 

do  spangled, 

do        do 

do        do  rhomboidal, 

do        do 
Argillo-micaceous  Slate, 


do  do  Westfield. 

do  do  Leverett 

do  do  Montague. 

do  do  Granville. 

do  do  do 

do  do  Florida. 

do  do  Ware. 

do  do  Wachusett,  Princeton. 

Enfield. 

Saddle  Monutain. 

Florida. 

West  Stockbridge. 

Saddle  Mountain. 

Norwich, 
do  with  phosphate  of  lime,  Conway, 
do  Colrain. 

Chesterfield, 
do 

Goshen. 

Plainfield. 
do 

Norwich. 

Goshen. 


do    with  seams  transverse  to  the  layers,  Greenfield. 


do  rhomboidal, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  glazed,  with  quartz, 

do        do  contorted, 

do 

do  with  undulating  surface, 

do  contorted  with  layers  of  quartz, 

do  do 

do  do 

do 


do 

Charlemont. 
Hawley. 
Heath. 

Lanesborough. 
Glen,  Leyden. 
Guilford  Vt. 
Hancock. 
Bradford. 
Guilford  Vt. 

Whately. 

Guilford  Vt. 

Bemardston. 
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667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

672 

673 

674 

675 

676 

677 

678 

679,680 

681 

682 

683 

684 

685 


Argillo-micaceoas  elate,  contorted  with  lajen  of  quartz,  WiQiaailova. 

do  Saddle  jfomilaht. 

Arenaceoos  Mica  Slate,  Korwidi. 

do    passing  into  gneiss,  Bolton. 

do  mostly  qoartx,  argentine  locality.  West  Hanpioa. 


do 


do  Tesdcnlar  (see  No,  598) 
do 
do 
Arenaceous  Biica  Slate,  Woonsocket  Falls, 

do 

do  with  feldspar, 

do 

do  whetstone  slate, 

do  do 

do 

do  used  for  monuments. 

do 

do  with  seams  oblique  to  the 

sur£Eu:e  of  the  layers,  De^^eld. 

686  do  do 

687  Argillo  arenaceous  Slate,  reddish,  at  the  junctioa  with 

the  new  red  saindstone,      Glen,  Lieyden. 
688,  689, 690,  do  bent, 

691    Arenaceous  Mica  slate. 


Norwich. 
Chesterfield. 
Chester. 
Norwidi. 

Cumbeiiandv&*I« 
Chester. 
Enfield. 
Chester. 
£nfield. 
Norwich. 
Sherburne. 
Halifax,  Vt. 
Greenfield. 


692,693 

694 

695,  696,  697 

698 

699,700 


do        anthracite  locality, 
do  with  a  talcose  aspect, 
do 

do  with  veins  of  granite, 
do  mostly  quartz, 
701'   Talco  arenaceous  slate — bowlder, 

702  Arenaceous  Mica  Slate, 

703  do  passing  into  clay  slate, 

704  do  talcose, 

705  do 

T06  do  mostly  quartz, 

707  do 

708  do  with  veins  of  quartz, 

709  do 

710  do 

711  do 

712  do 

713  Plumbaginous  Mica  Slate,  contorted, 

714  do 

715  do 

716  Brecciated  Mica  Slate, 

717  Anthracitous  Mica  slate, 

718  719  do        anthracite  locality, 
720    Plumbaginous  Mica  Slate, 
721 


do 
Worcester, 
do 
do 
do 
Lunenbarjg. 
Grotoiu 
Worcester. 
Dracut. 
Worcester. 
Lowell. 
Methuen. 
Worcester. 
Andover  Bridge. 
Worcester. 

S.  Hampton^  N.  Ilamptoi 
East  Sudbury. 
Webster. 
Oxford. 

Worcester. 
Uard, 

Amesbury. 

do 
Dudley. 
Worcester. 
Hawley. 
South  Hampton, 


do 

722  Mica  Slate,  mica  and  quartz,  laminar,         Northlield,  we'st  of  Ct.  fuvf 

723  do  do  Conway, 

724  do  conglomerated  passing  into  sienite,      Whatcly. 

725  Indurated  mica  slate,  do 

726,  727    Augite  Rock  associated  with  mica  slate,  WiUiamsbur?. 
728    Phosphate  of  Lime  in  mica  slate,  Norwich. 

7^    Fluate  of  Lime,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 

730     White  milky  quartz,  Warwick. 
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731  Fetid  hyaline  quartz, 

732  Fetid  quartz,  crystallized, 
733,  734    Rose  red  quartz, 

735  do 

736  Yellow  hyaline  quartz, 
736    Blood  red  do 


Goshen. 
Williamsburgh. 
Blanford. 
Chelmsford. 
Colerain. 
do 


737,  738, 739, 740,  741,  742,  743,  744,  Quartzose 

brecciagate,  Conway. 

745  do  Amherst. 

746  Tabular  or  foliated  quartz,  Conway. 

747  do  with  a  pseudomorphous  aspect,  do 


748  Yellow  quartz, 

749  Fibrolite  in  Mica  slate, 

750  Sappare  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
751,752    do 

753  do 

754  Staurotide  in  mica  slate, 
755, 756    Andalusite,  crystallized, 

757  Fibrous  Talc?  associated  with  andalusite, 

758  Schorl  in  quartz, 
759,  760    Garnota  in  mica  slate, 

761  Crystallized  Epidote  in  amphibolic  mica  slate,  Goshen. 

762  do  do  Williamsburgh. 

763  Zoisite  ?  with  specular  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  Goshen. 


Amherst 

Lancaster. 

Chesterfield. 

do 
Chester. 
Chesterfield. 
Westford. 

do 
Blanford. 
Chesterfield. 


764        do  quartz 

769    Idocrase  epidote  calcareous  spar  &c. 
766    Anthrophyllite  in  mica  slate, 
767, 768        do 

769  Cummingtonite  quartz  and  garnets, 

770  do 

771  Black  mica. 

772  do 

773  Fibrous  Talc  ? 

774  Anthracite  from  mica  slate  (coal  mine) 

775  Plumbago  ;  or  anthracite  parsing  into  plumbago,  do 

*  1549  Amianthus,  at  the  anthracite  mine,  do 

•  1550  Bucholrite  ?  do 

776  Red  oxide  of  iron  from  the  vein  of  manganese,  Conway. 


Chesterfield. 

Worcester. 

Chesterfield. 

Blanford. 

Warwick. 

Cummington. 

Westfield. 

Norwich. 

Blanford. 

Worcester. 


777  Oxide  of  manganese, 

778  do  with  siliceous  sinter, 
•  1027    Ferro-silicate  of  Manganese, 

779  Micaceous  Oxide  of  iron, 

780  Arsenical  Iron, 

781  Crystallized  Arsenical  Sulphuret  of  iron, 

782  Massive,  do 

783  Carbonate  of  iron, 

784  do 


do 

Amherst. 

Hinsdale. 

Montague. 

Worcester. 

do 

do 

do 
Sterling. 


•  I  found  these  two  minerals  at  the  anthracite  locality  in  Worcester,  only  a 
few  days  before  the  printing  of  this  catalogue,  and  after  the  Scientific  Part  of 
my  Report  was  through  the  press.  The  amianthus  is  very  delicate  and  occur* 
in  abundance.  If  the  other  fibous  mineral  be  not  Bucholrite,  I  am  unacquain- 
ted with  it.  Before  the  common  blowpipe  it  is  infusible.  Bucholrite  is  now 
I  believe,  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of  fibrolite.  This  specimen,  however 
differs  considerably  in  appearance  from  the  fibrolite  of  Lancaster ;  but  very 
much  resembles  the  Bucholrite  reccently  found  in  Delaware. 
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786  do        "With  pyritous  copper, 

786  Galena  and  blende, 

787  Reddish  sulpharetof  Zinc, 

788  Red  Oxide  of  Titanium, 

Talcose  Slate. 


do 
do 

Conwmy. 


ferpentine  localitj, 
near  the  steatite. 


789  Scalj  greenish  Talc, 

790  do 

791  Foilated  light  green  do 

792  do 

793  do 

794  Green  steatite  or  nearly  compact  talc, 

795  Steatite  with  rhomb  spar, 

796  do 

797  do    ¥dth  bitter  spar, 
796  do  with  brown  spar, 

799  do 

800  do  bored  for  aqueduct  pipe, 

801  do  very  fine, 
803  do 

803  do 
•403  and  1548    do  from  Gneiss, 

804  do  asbestus, 

805  do  passing'  into  serpentine, 

806  Between  steatite  and  chlorite  form  a  bowlder 

originally  from  Whitingham  Vt. 

807  Dark  green  scaly  chlorite  with  feldspar 

808  Finer  grained,  do 

809  ShUy  Chlorite, 

810  do  with  the  steatite. 

811  Chlorite  Slate, 

812  do  with  red  oxide  of  titanium  and  feldspar, 

813  Talco-chioritic  Slate, 

814  do 

815  do  epidotic, 

816  do         do  and  psssing  into  hornblende  slate, 

817  Talcose  Slate— tulc  and  quartz, 


Worcester. 


818 
819, 
821 
822 
823 
824 
825 


820 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do  nearly  white, 

do         do 

do  greenish  soapstone  quarry, 

do         do 

do  whetstone  quarry. 

do 

do 


Wes<ildd« 

BCiddlefieUL 

Rowe. 

WindMr. 


do 
WiisdMr,I«.W.pHt 

doN.  E._pKt 
Smiihfiad,  R.  L 
MiddleficUL 
Grsifkon,  VL 
Blanlord. 
Soiner%  CL 


do 
(  Conway. 
Cunumiogtoa. 


826  Talcose  Slate,  talc,  quartz,  and  mica, 

827  do  do 

828  do  do 

829  do  do 
830,  831     do  do 


Smithfield  K,  L 

Bfiddlefidd. 

Pern.  I 

WindMr. 

LitUe  ComptoD,  R 

Smithficld  R.  L 

Cumberland  R  1. 

Smithficld  R.  1. 
Little  Compton  R  I 

Stafford. 

Hawley. 

Middlefield. 

Plainfield. 

Smithficld. 

Florida. 

Lenox, 
Hawlcy. 

Iron  Mine,  Somerset,  Vt 
east  side  of  terpentine,  Chesli 
Barre. 
Rowe. 


832     Talc  and  Limestone, 


Whitingham,  Vt. 


^  1  was  not  apprised  of  the  existence  of  steatite  in  Worcester  till  ii  wa«  too  fa 
to  notice  it  in  the  proper  place.  Although  1  have  not  visited  the  spot,  I  have  n 
son  to  believe  that  it  occurs  in  gneiss,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  tuwn.  T 
owners  informed  me  that  they  had  penetrated  the  bed  as  yet  only  aboot  fire  fe 
The  specimens  will  show  that  it  is  the  handsomest  steatite  in  the  Stale  yet  disa 
ered;  and  should  the  bed  prove  to  be  a  large  one,  its  situation  near  the  pifi'-^^rt'^ 
Canal,  will  render  it  of  high  value. 

Worcester  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  among  the  towns  that  abound  in  peal. 
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833  Talc,  quartz,  and  Carbonate  of  Iron,  Hawley. 

834  Quartz  with  Hydrate  of  Iron,  do 

835  Talc,  Qaartz,  and  Hornblende,  do 

836  do  Charlemont. 
837, 838, 839           do  Hawley. 

840  Talc,  Quartz,  and  Feldspar,  Smithfield,  R.  I. 

841  do  porphyritic,  Hawley. 

843    Talcose  Slate,  with  octohedral  oxide  of  Iron,        Hawley. 

843  do  do  Blanford. 

844  Micaceous  Oxide  of  Iron,  Hawley. 

845  Mag*.  Ox.  Iron,  Native  Magnet,  Someiset,  Vt. 

846  do  with  ferro-silicate  of  mangtuiese,        Cumberland,   R.  I. 

847  do  porphyritic  with  crystals  of  feldspar,  do 

848  Porons  quartz  with  hydrate  of  iron,  gangue  of  gold,  Somerset,  Vt. 
849, 860        do  hi  talcose  slate,  with         do  i  Viririnhi. 

Put  in  the  collection  for  comparison.  J       gmia. 

851     Gray  Oxide  of  Manganese,  Plainfield. 

853    BisiUcate  of  Manganese,  Cummington. 

853  White  bitter  spar,  Middlefield,  Soapstone  Quarry. 

854  do  with  green  foliated  talc,  do 

855  Salmon  colored  do,  do  do 

856  Miasite,  Zoar. 

857  do  7  do 

858  Picrosmene  1         do 

859  Asbestus,  Pelham. 

860  do  Blanford. 

861  do  Shutesbury. 

863    Tremolite,  probably  from  Soapstone  Quarry,     Middlefield. 
863    Fibrous  Hornblende  in  Quartz,  Plainfield. 

864,  865    Fasciculite  in  talcose  slate,  do 

866  Crystallized  Actynolite,  in  talc,        Blandford. 

867  do  Windsor. 

868  do  from  Soapstone  Quarry,  Blanford. 

869  do  radiated,  do  do 

Serpentine, 

870  Compact  noble  Serpentine,  polished.  Lime  Quarry,  Newbury, 

871  do  with  massive  garnet,  polished,  do 
873  do  with  green  amianthus,  do 
873    Common  Serpentine,  compact,                      Newbury. 

do  Chester,  west  part, 

do        polished,       Middlefield. 
slaty,  Chester,  West  part, 

with  grains  of  chromate  of  iron,     Windsor,  N.  E.  part. 

do       N.  W.  part, 
in  place,  Blanford. 

a  bowlder,  do 

881    Black  compact  Serpentine,  Newport,  R.  L 

883    Variegated  do  do 

883  Dark  green  compact  do,  a  bowlder,  Leverett. 

884  Dark  gray  compact  do  Lime  Quarry,  Chelmsford. 

885  Dark  green  do  with  veins  of  amianthus  and  Deweylite  1    RusselL 
88^  887    Compact  do  with  a  talcose  glazing,        Zoar. 

888^  889    Serpentine  steatite  and  brown  spar,        do 

890  Black  do  and  talc,  or  talc  passinf  into  serpentine.  New  Salem. 

891  do  and  do    polished,        Pelham. 
893    Dark  green  do  with  do        do  Blanford 

893  Black  do  with  do  and  actynolite,  Westfield . 

894  Light  gfreen  compact  do  with  schiUer  spar  7  polished,        RusselL 

895  Black  compact  do  with  talc,  do  and  calcareous  spar,  polished,  Granville* 


874 

do 

875 

do 

876 

do 

877 

do 

878 

do 

879 

do 

880 

do 
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896,  897,  898    Serpentine  and  carbjmate  of  Ume,    ,.  ^  ^  >  Weatfidd. 
(Ophicalce  grcnue^  Al.  Brongn.)  polwhod,  $ 

899  Serpentine  and  carbonate  of  lime,  Wertfield. 

900  Compact  Feldspar,  Lime  Quarry,  Newbury. 

901  Compact  Scapolitel  resembliar  petalite,  Weatfield. 

902  Mamillary  Chalcedony,  Blanford. 

903  Yellow  Jasper,  Middlcficld. 

904  Chalcedony?  do 
909  DniBy  Quartz,                                 do 

906  Satin  Spar,  Lime  Qoarry,  Newbury. 

907  TremoUte,  do                do 

908  Muesite,  Blanford. 

909  Massive  Garnet  1  Wcstflcld. 

910  Actynolite,  do 

911  do        resembling  asbestus,        Westfield. 

912  Chromate'of  Iron,  massive,  Blanford. 

913  do  in  Serpentine,              do 

* 

Hornblende  Slate. 

914  Lamellar  black  Hornblende  (hornblende  rock,)        GJranvillc. 

915  do  Bclchertown. 

916  do  with  garnets,                 Norwich. 

917  do  Belchcrtown. 

918  Phier  do                         (hornblende  slate,)        South  Hadley  OmmL 

919  Fibrous  Hornblende,  do                    Enfield. 

920  Somewhat  granular       do  do                    Middlefield. 

921  Fibrous  hornblende,  Lcverett. 

922  do  do                                                             Florida. 

923  Compact     do  (irreenstone  slate,)                    Lincoln. 

924  do  do                      do                                  Smithficld,  R.  L 

925  do  do                        do                                     Marlborough. 

926  Fibrous      do  (hornblende  slate,)                    Shelbume. 

927  do  do                        do                                     Banks  of  Memmick  R. 

928  do  do                        do                                    Wliately. 

929  Hornblende  and  Feldspar,  Sudbury. 

930  do  do         (hornblende  slaic,)          Bernardston. 

931  do  do        rhomboidal,  (primitive  greenstone,)     Whately. 

932  do  do                        (hornblende  slate,)                    Ware. 

933  do  do         compact,  (iransition  greenstone,)  Smithficld,  K.I 

934  do  do        not  slaty,  (primitive  prccnstone,)          Gill. 

935  Quartz  and  feldspar,  a  vein  in  primitive  greenstone,  do 

936,  937,  938     Hornblende  and  Feldspar,  (primitive  greenstone  eome-  >  '^yhately. 

what  columnar,  S 

939,  940    Homblende'and  Feldspar,  coarsely  granular,  (hornblende  #  y^^^ 

slate,)         S 

Oil  do        chiefly  hornblende,  (hornblende  slate,)  Mouth  of  Miller's  R 

942  do         feldspar  in  distinct  Uyers,      do                                Dana. 

043  Hornblende,  Feldspar,  and  Mica,                     Plumbago  Mine,  Sturbndge. 

944  do            porphyritic,  (pmoothed,)              Heath. 

9-15  do                    do         (bowlder,)                South  Hadlcy  CanaL 

946  do  do                do                      Amherrt. 

947  ^do         and  compact  feldspar,  Whately. 

948  do         and  feldspar,  the  latter  compact  >  Eag^on. 

and  with  a  crystalline  form,    ) 

9in  do                             do                                   Canton. 

050  do  do?                                 Plymouth. 

051  do  do                                  Whately. 

052  do         and  Quartz,  with  a  vein,  Beckct. 

053  do  do           with  a  vein  of  graphic  granite,     Williamsburg. 
954  do                do                                             Shelburnc  Falls. 
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gm  da  do       with  K  TSin  of  qturti,  Warwick* 

^flfl  da  do  hornblende  flbrona,  Hawley. 

gil7  do  do         whI  f«ld>pw,  Iba  bornUande  bactcnlar,     Conw>7> 

jigg    HomUmda^  Feldapu-,  tnd  Mick,  Ambant. 

359  do  wkhBugitB,  Beck«L 

960  do  Stow. 

gCX  do  ft—ioK  int'>  aieaita,     DncaL 

<KQ,  M3  do  with  fninitc^  LeierelL 

964  Homblendfl  uid  EpCdnte,  Onnvllk. 
<IG4  1-4                  do        in  contact  wilhMTpeDttD«,Blaabrd. 

965  do         rhomboid.!,  Wbaldj. 

966  CrTriklhnd  Mr\rpnT  in  hornMpinlo  aUtS,  do 

967  Humbl«nda  Hnd  ClilontP,  do 

9GR  Actynolite  Sl«le  —  ■otynolilfl  qotrti  «nd  Teld^Mr,  ShotMbiiTj. 

96!)  do  Belchertown, 

570  HomHend*  Slate,  with  a  law  of  epidole,  Palham. 

Sn  CfTrtala  of  Hornblenda  in  bornblenda  (late,  da 

Gneiu. 


913 

Granitfc  Ooetei,               Palh.tn. 

9T3 

do                          JZ^aW. 

974 

9TS 

do                          Ne'  Uraiulree. 

916 

da                          Pelbon- 

9TT 

do                          Pa»ton. 

9W 

do                          Prte"li*n. 

9W 

do        emuiatar,    Mooaon. 

9(» 

do                          AthoL 

981 

do                          Princeton. 

sm 

do                              Blanford. 

9R3 

Slenhtc  anetn  —  Oneis-  ^'<th  Hornblende, 

Mendoo. 

9B4 

Bohon. 

9fi5 

do               Worceiter. 

9M  do  do                                          ,         ,            ■  jL 

987  do  chtaflr  flath  colored  feldapar  and  rranito,         HndbOO'. 

9IW  do  (lirbtW  talcoaa,            North  Brookflald. 

gm  do  aoncwhat  achirfDM,     Rocbeater. 

A9n  do  do                  Oifbrd. 

9H1  do  Sudbar;. 

!m  do  (nnoothed,)                  Billerlca. 

993  Schlatoaa  ObcIm,  Dadley. 

994  do  Puraratorj,  Saltan. 

995  do  yrannlar,  Wilbrabatn. 

996  do  Month  of  Hilier'a  Hirer,  Honti>sne. 

997  do  Burkland. 

9W  do  Shrlbuma  Falli. 

999  do  AmheraL 

10110  do  mien  predominating,            New  Bedford. 

loot  dn  pauing  into  micaabitc^        Worceater. 

1003  do  do               (         Parton. 

1003  do  do  ^        Hardwick. 

1004  do  Palham. 

1005  do  feldapar  In  tobarcuIoDa  maaaea,    Worceater. 

1006  JoocttoQ  of  ^aniliu  gntiu  and  mica  alate,  dc 

1007  Schiatoae  Oneiaa,         Weatborouf^h. 

100S  do  puainr  into  mica  i^lale,  (bowlder,)         Colrsin. 

1009  do  Windsor. 

1010  do  feldapar  rraT,         Litlle  Compton,  R.  I. 

1011  do  MouBon. 

1019  do  chieBy  feldapar,     Oxford,  EaMparL 

1013  do  PloHda. 

65 
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1014  SchiilowGiKiM,p>niiir  into  rok&ilate  with  pyrape,     Weatcm, 

1015  do  A)                                 Shre'T-'- 

1016  do  *ea(em  baie  of  WacfanaeU, 

1017  do  Grafton. 

1018  do  ChultOD. 

1019  do  nHTHwhal  porpliyritic,  Harrard. 
1000  do  talcise?  Primiofhun. 
1021  do               do?                     Leverelt. 

1083  do               do    wjlb  veiiu  ot  chlorire,      BoUon. 

1023  LamiDBr  Gneiii,            Wiadaor. 

1034  do                        Webater,  weit  pu1> 

109S  do                        Amheril. 

1026  do                        Grafton. 

1037  Se«  the  No.  rollowios  No.  718. 

lOeR,  1039    LamiDsr  Gneiia,        Felhrnn. 

1030  do  Norfolk,  Con. 

1031  do  feldspar,  hornbleiide  and  ilate  interlftminated,  Enltld 
1033  do                                       do                                     Wanick. 

1033  do  Savoy. 

1034  do  Windwr. 
103G  do                Datton. 

1036  do  Bechet. 

1037  do  wilha  veiDOf  gr«iiit«,         Pelham. 
1038,  1039                 do                DouElai. 

1040  do         becoming  porjibyri tic,  Ward. 

1041  ForphTritic  Gaeiii,  t'clhnm. 

1042  do  frldflpar,  fleab  colored,        AmIiKnt. 

1043  do  vilb  epidote,  (unootbed,)   Pelham. 

1044  do  coarae,                                   New  Braintrce. 
1045,1046  do               do                                       Ware. 

1047  do  Methuen. 

1048  do  acarcel/  porphjritici            Pazton. 

1049  do  Moolagiie. 
lOaO  do              pacing  inio  achiMoie,            Tolland. 

1051  Amphibolic  Gneiss,  containing  di»«eniiniled  >  jionlaeae 

masses  of  hornblende,     (  = 

1052  do  Lererett. 

1053  do  Enfield. 

1054  do  Pelham. 

1055  Epidotic  Gneiss,         Amberst. 

1056  do  Pelham. 

1057  do  Amberst- 

1058  do  Grafton. 

1059  do  Amherst 

1060  dol  Duiburr. 

1061  do  ?  contaioiDg  compact  fetilfpar,        Dnxbnrr. 
1062— :0C5     Ari^idc  GneiFS,          Lee, 

1066,  1067     Anthopbyllitic  Goeias,          Enfield. 

1068  Arenaceous  GneisB,                        Soulhbridge. 

1069,  1070        do?                                     Smilhfield,  R.  I. 

1071  Talcoae  Gneisi,                                       do 

1073  Gneiss  with  a  serpentine  franite  rein,     Enfield. 

1073  Plumbago,  (he  common  variety,  Sturbridge. 

1074  do        apparrendy  fibrous  do 

1075  do         partially  cry-lallinc,  do 

1076  Fnller's  earth  ;     in  the  Plumbago  mine,        do 

1077  Hydrate  of  Iron,  (boEorel  in  do  do 

10T8  do                  do        In  nieiia,          North  Brookfield. 

1070  Garnet  and  Sulphnret  of  Molybdenum  ia  gncue,  da 
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1080  Native  Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Iron  on  gneiss,    Leominster. 

1081  do  do  Barre. 

1082  Fjrope  Garnet  in  gneiss,  New  Braintree. 

1083  do        with  adularia,      Brimfield. 

1084  do        in  gneiss  passing  into  mica  slate,        Norwich,  Con. 

1085  Crystalized  feldspar  in  gneiss,        Bozborough. 

1086  Green  Adularia,  with  mica  (polished)    Southbridge. 
1087,  1088    Adularia,        Brimfield. 

1089,  1090    Schorl  in  quartz  from  gneiss,        Pelham. 

1091  Crystalized  Sphene  in  augitic  gneiss,         Lee. 

1092  Crystalized  augite  and  scapolite  (?)  do 
1093,  1094    Sulphnret  of  Iron,        Hubbardston. 

1095  Peliom '  and  pyrites,  do 

1096  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  in  gneiss,        Grafton. 

1097,  1098,  1099    Crystalized  and  Drusy  Quartz,        Pelham. 

1100  Radiated  Quartz,        Pelham. 

1101  Amethystine,  do  do 

1102  Bluish  Mamillary  Chalcedony  in  gneiss,        Pelham. 

1103  Breccia  Agate,  (polished,)  Rochester. 

1104  Gray  Copper,  perhaps  from  gneiss,         Brimfield  ? 

1 105  Actynolite  in  feldspar,         Chelmsford. 

UNSTRATIFIED    ROCKS. 

Greenstone. 

1106  Common  Greenstone,  homhlende  and  feldspar,    Sunderland. 

1107  do  do  Deerfield. 

1108  do  do  Mt.  Holyoke. 

1109  do  do  Turner's  Falls. 

1110  do  do  MtTom. 

1111  do  (Primary  greenstone,)  do  Pelham. 

1112  do  do    epidotic,    Chelsea. 

1113  do  approaching  to  sienite  do  Newburyport. 

1114  do  do                       Lexington. 

1115  do  approaching  to  sienite  do  HoUiston. 

1116  do  do                do                       Concord. 

11 17  See  the  No.  following  1205. 

1118  Common  Greenstone,  epidotic,       do  Waltham. 

1119  do  do  Nahant. 

1 120  do  do  from  a  vein  in  argU- )  charlestown. 

laceous  slate,  ) 

1121  Coarse  Greenstone  passing  into  sienite,  hornblende  and  feldspar,  do 

1122  Greenstone  passing  into  sienite,  coarse,  (a  bowlder)  West  Springfiield. 

1123  do  do  Holliston. 

1124  '  do  do  Dover. 

1125  do  do  Stoughton. 

1126  do  do  Easton. 
do  the  feldspar  in  hronze  coloured  folia  of  con-  >  "tyg,*  Sorinrfield. 

siderable  size,  J  P     g"      • 

1128  do  do  Mt  Holyoke. 

1129  do  the  ingredients  distinguished  with  difficulty,    Hingham. 

1130  do  do  Newton. 

1131  do  passing  into  sienite.  Blue  Hills. 

1132  do  Quincy. 

1133  do  from  a  vein  in  gneiss,  Rutland. 

1134  do  Nahant 

J 135        do  from  a  vein  in  gneiss,  Montague. 


1127 
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1136  Columnar  OreenttODe,  4  tided  prism,  Mt  Holyokew  '   * 

1137  do  Ssidedpritm,         do. 

1138  do  3  sided  prism,        do 

1139  Curved  exfoliation  from  a  column,  do 

1140  Compact  Greenstone,  tkke  ingredients  indistinct,  Nabant. 

1141  do  Blue  HUU. 

1142  do    a  bowlder,  F>amingham. 

1143  do    from  a  vein  in  granite,  Foxborough. 

1 144  Chiefly  greenish  compact  feldtpar  ?        Salisbury. 

1 145  do  ilowley. 
I146«  1147,  1149,  1150  do  Dedham. 
1148  indurated  Clay,      Titan^s  Pier,               S.  Uadley. 

1151  Common  Greenstone  with  reddish  carbonate  of  lime,     Deerfield. 
1152 — 1 155  Hornblende,  Augite  ?    Feldspar,  Nahant. 

1 156  Forphyritic  Greenstone,  (smoothed)  Cape  Aim. 

1 157  do  Kaston. 

1158  do  (smoothed)  Salem. 

1159  do  imbedded  crystals  Thartathin  (smoothed)  Ipswich. 

1160  do  reddish,  Turner^s  Fails. 

1 16 1  do  base  reddish,     Deeriield. 

1 162  Greenstone  porphyritic  and  epidotic,  with  iron  pyrites,  Topsfield. 

1163  do  do   base  wackeiike,  Tumer'^s  Fails* 

1164  do  do  do  DeerAeld 

1165  Slaty  Greenstone,  micaceous,  Keadiug. 

1166  Amygdaloidal  Greenstone,  nodules  calcareous,    Deerfield. 

1 167  do  nodules  siliceous,  S.  Hadley  Canal. 

1168  do  nodules  calcareous,         Deeriield. 

1169  do  do  Turner's  Falls. 

1170  do  cavities  emptyi  toadstone.  Gill. 

1171  do  do  do  Mount  Ho!  jok«. 
1173  do  nodules  siliceous,                Titan's  Pier. 

1173  do  nodules  foliated  cnlorite.    Turner's  Falls. 

1174  do  nodules  earthy  chlorite,       West  Springfield. 

1 175  do  nodules  caicareoUi»,  Rowley. 

1176  Concretion  from  Greenstone,  Deeriield. 

1177  do  Mount  Uolyoke. 

1178  Trap  Tufa,  or  tufaceous  greenstone.  South  Hadley  CaxiaL 

1179  do        micaceoui),  Deeriield. 

1180  do  'lilun'sPicr. 

1 181  do        cement  calcareous  spar,  Deerficld. 

1189  do  IMorthauiptoo. 

1183  do  Mount  Tom. 

1184  do         base  reddish,  Deeriield. 

1185  Junction  of  Amygdaloid  and  sandstone,         Turner's  Falls. 

1186  Trapp  luta.  West  Springtield. 

1187  Nodules  of  Pretinite  in  greenstone,  Greenheld. 
1188,  1189  Chalcedony  in    do                      Deerfieid. 

1190  do  do  Green  tield. 

1191  Large  Agate,  of  chalcedony  camelion  and  quartz,  Deerheld. 
1193,  119i,  Amethyst  in  greenstA>ne,  do 

1194  Black  Augite  do  do 

1195  Phrenite,  Augite  and  Calcareous  Spar,  do 

1196  Pseudomophous  Quartz,  with  pretinite,  do 

1197  Calcareous  bpar  pretinite,  dw;.  do 

U98,  1199  Chlorophocite  in  trap.  Turner's  Falls. 

1300  Lincolnite  and  chabasie  in  rreenstone,  Deerfieid. 

1301  do  do  do 

iQM  ^^  *°^  chabasie  do  do 

lare,  1204  do  covering  the  surface,  do 

1305  Radiated  minerals,  perhaps  Lincolnite,  on  greenstone,  Deerfieldi 

*  1117  Crystalised  timolqr  quarts,  from  Greenstone,  West  SpriamAM. 
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1306  and  1307  Compact  Feldjpar,  Newburr. 

130S  do  with  tatcf                               Sharon. 

1309  do  with  dendritic  impreuion*.  Medfotd. 

1210  da  with  quarli,                         NatJck. 

I'll  do  uune  what  Tot  iated,  a  Tcin  ia  uenjte,        Whately. 

ISIS  do  loiiiewhat  brecxiated,                        Dorcheilet. 

1313  do                        da                                   BlaeHUi*. 

1214  i]i>  a  \iAa  in  black  ■erpentine,                Newbarr- 

1S15  do                                                       Kabant. 

1316  do  ■lifhtljporphTtiUc,                           HiD|ham. 

1*17  do                                                                                                 I.JIIIL. 

1318  do  iDDiewbat  foliated,  Katick. 

1319  do  lime  quarr;,  Stondam. 

1330  do  variegated  Medfbrd. 

1331  do  paiiing  into  ilUceoui  ilate,  Maiden. 

I3S3  do        do  with  a  minute  quantity  otpHdt    Blue  Hilli. 

1333  do  red,  pauing  into  porphjrj,                               do 

12=4  do  do                                                      Hiarham. 

1335  do  do  Hilton. 
131^6  do  do  llowley. 
1337  do  do                                                       Ipiwich. 

13^  do  do  exhibiting  tracei  of  a  ilat;  ilrncKeDli  liLNewborj. 

1339  and  1330  do  varitgated  KUDewhat  foliated,                Dedham. 

1231  rorphyry  appruachiuj  Sitnite  (poliihed)                Maiden. 

1333  do     with  tracsiofaslalritructure,                  Nantaiket  Beach. 

1333  do    baie  purple,  (poliihed)   bowlder,      Otleant. 

1334  do     baie  black  do                              Nantaiket  Beub. 
133a  do    approaching  to  amygdaloid,         Weitborough. 

1336  Between  greenitone  and  porphyry,        Ipjwich. 

1337  do    porphyry  and  compact  teldipar,        Milton. 

1338  Porphyry,  Blae  Hills. 

1339  Porphyry  dark  gray,    (poliihed)         Blue  Hillj. 

1340  do  do                do         NorlhofGofton. 

1341  do        contaiuinr  quartz  nod ulci  (iioliihtti],  Jlilton. 

1342  do       liEhtgtay        do.  do 

1343  do        rL,i,ii,l„"Nastajl<c(  Ctach. 

1344  do^      pcrha|)i  Vailo!oidWacke,  Newton. 

1346  do        conlainiDx  quarli  and  feldipar  cryatali.     Hilton. 

1346  do         red  and  green,  (smaathrd)  Maiden. 

1347  do        red  with  quarlz  and  feldipar  cryttalt,  a  bowlder,  Newport,K.I. 

1348  do        red,  Maiden. 

1349  do  do            Lynn. 

1350  do        red  baae,  Nantaiket  Beach.  . 

1351  do  do        (poliihed)  Blue  Hilli 

1353  do        baie  red        do        North  of  Boiton. 
1363  do            do              do         Kantaiket  Beach. 

1354  do  greeuiih,  do  Maiden. 
1356  do  lively  srcen,  do  Milton. 
1356  do        Needham. 

1457  do          paiiiug  into  sieoilc,  Maliiuu. 

1268  do      reddish  brown,  cryalali  offeldiparand  qa«rts,  poliihed,  B.Hilli. 

1369  do      ^een,  paiiin;  into  sienLte,                  (Bmootfaed)l   Maiden. 

1360  do      baie  dark  gretn,  cryslali  ielJipar  and  qiiarti  do  Blue  HUlt. 

1361  do      Tiriegattd,  luldipar  and  quarla  cryitali  do          do 
1363  do      baie  reddiih,  imbedded  cryilali  chiefly  quart!  do  Qnincy, 

1363  do  do                                              do                    do  Hilton. 

1364  Brcccialed  Porphyry,  reddiih,  (poliihed)  Halfway  Sock,  Atlui.  Oceaa. 
1366  do                                       (unoolhed)        Lynn- 
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1266  Brecciated  Porphyry,  passing  into  grajwacke,    (imoothed)  Maiden. 

1267  do  (polished)                                     do 

1268  do  do               Nantasket  Beach. 

1269  do        greenish,  Maiden. 

1270  do       betraying  a  former  slaty  structare,  Nantasket  Beacfa. 

Sienite. 

1271  Feldspar  and  Uornblende,  (smoothed)  Newbury. 

1272  do        passing  into  porphyry  do            Nahani, 

1273  do  do            Stonebam. 

1274  do        brecciated,  do            Foxboroagh. 

1275  do  Concord. 

1276  do  (smoothed)'  Dover. 

1277  do  do          Reading. 

1278  do  do          Nahant. 

1279  do  Norfolk  County. 

1280  do  Rowley. 

1281  do  Hangman^s  Island,  Boston  Harbc^r. 

1282  do        hornblende  in  distinct  crystals,  (smoothed)  Dedham. 

1283  do  *                                      do        Rsmdolph. 

1284  do  Reading. 

1285  do  Camberland,  R.  L 

1286  do        epidote,  Dedham. 

1287  Feldspar,  Quartz  and  Hornblende,  Salisbury. 

1288  do  Manchester. 

1289  do        Quincy  Granite,  Quincy. 

1290  do  do               (smoothed)  Qaincy. 

1291  do  (bowlder)        Mansfield. 

1292  do  Franklin. 

1293  do  (smoothed)               Danyers. 
1294,  1295  do                   do                Squam,  Gloucester. 
1296,  1297  do                    do                Sandy  Bay,  do 

1298  do  do                Squam,         do 

1299  do  do                 North  Bridgwater. 

1300  Quartz  and  Feldspafj         do  Manchester. 

1301  do  do                 Foxboroagh. 

1302  do  do                Easton. 

1303  do  feldspar  mostly  compact,  (smoothed)  West  Cambridge. 

1304  du  do            Hingham. 

1305  do  do             Sherburne, 

1306  do  feldspar  blood  red,  (smoothed)  a  bowlder,  Marshfield. 

1307  do  and  perhaps  hornblende  do  Scituate. 

1308  do  do                         Weston. 

1309  do  Middleborough. 

1310  do    •  Weston. 

1311  do  Foxborough. 

1312  do  Danvers. 

1313  Feldspar  and  quartz,  the  former  compact,  Newbury. 
J314  do  and  cholorite,  the  feldsdar  red  and  greenish,  Saugut. 

1315  do  do  the  feldspar  compact  close  to 

the  jasper,  Saugus. 

1316  Passing  into  porphyry  New  burr. 

1317  do  Bfanchester. 

1318  do  Maiden. 

1319  Feldspar,  Hornblende,  Quartz  and  mica,  Belchcrtown- 

1320  do  (smoothed)                                 do 

1321  do  do                                NortbamptoQ. 
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WUUaBubnnh. 
■Whalely. 
13X4  do  (he  hornblende  prEdonuDatiDE,  North  ampton. 

1395  do  with  Teini  ol   epidote,  Wbatelv. 

1396  do  da 
1337                                      do  chisflv  feldipar, 
1398                                           do 

1329  Chiefly  feldiparand  falc  or  chlorite  wilhTC _, , 

1330  Feldapar,  hernblende  ?     and  mica,  (tmoothed)  Medford. 

1331  do  coarte      a  bowlder,  Cbarlestown. 

1332  Feldapar  quarlz  mica  nod  pcrbapi  bornbleDde,  Fall  River,  Troj. 

1333  ChieB;  feldipar  and  mica,  Bradford. 

1334  do  with  a  little  quartz  and^horobleiide,       Lincoln. 

1335  Feldapar,  honibleDde,  and  mica,  Stilen). 
■!33e     Feldipar  hornblende  and  talc,  Newbury. 
1337     Feldipar  quarts  and  mica  or  talc,  Franklin. 
1338,  1339,  l:l-10     Granite,  ajenilc  and  ^repaetone  from 

the  same  ledge,  Slotlgbton. 

1341     Forphjritic  aienite,         (tmoolhed)  Lexington. 

1349  do  feldapar  and  quartz  with  epidote,  (smoothed)     Alttrblebead. 

1343  do  feldapar  bronie  colored,         do  Gloucealer. 

1344  do  baae  green  ccmpacl  feldspar  crystals 

fleih  red  foliated  ;  alto  guartz  and  hornblende  do    Weat  Bridfwntel. 
1345,  1346        do  like  the  latt  '  d«  Abington. 

1347  do  Pljmoiitb  Comity. 

1348  do  feldspar  qnartz  mica  and  hornblende,      Eaaex. 

1349  Porpbyritic  ijienile  paaaing  (o  porphyritic  pttiatoo*, 

the  cryatala  neatly  compact.  Waltbam. 

1350  Congtomeialed  Sienite,  Whately. 
13&I                    do  do 
1359                    do  do 

1353  do  do 

1354  Janction  of  two  varietiei  of  lienite,  Weat  Bridpnter. 
1356     Vein  of    graphic  paDite  in  lienite,                                  Belchertown. 

1356  Vein  of  nearly  compact  feldapar  in  lienite,  Sontfaborough. 

1357  IrregnlaT  vein  of  granite  in  aienite,  Northampton  ! 
I35B      Vein  of  compact  greenatoue  in  aienite,  Nahant. 

1359  Veins  of  ftldspar  in  lienite,  Marblebead. 

1360  Vein  of  compact  epidote  in  sienite,  Abingtou. 

1361  Vein  of  red  feldspar  in  aienite,  Whately. 
1369  Augile,  hornblende  and  feldapar,  Belchertown. 

1363  Augile  and  feldapar-the   latter  almoit  compact,        Amhent 

1364  Sulphate  of  baryta,  Hatfield. 

13GS     Purple  fluate  of  Lime  in  tienite,  Cumberland,  R.  L 

1366,  1367,  1368     Drusy  cryslallized  Qnartz,  IVhately. 

1369  do  with  fingular  cavitjei,  do 

1370  Aneoical  Iron  in  quartz  from  aienite,  Newbnry. 
1971     Galena  and  Blende  in  anlphate  of  baryta,  Hatfield. 

Granite. 

1379  Feldepar,  Quarts  and  mica,  common  granite,  coane,  Rnatell. 

1373  do  do  do  Weithanptoii. 

1374  do  do  do  S.  Hampton,  adit 

1375  do  do  do  Leverett. 
1376,  1377  da  do  do  Aaihent. 

1 378  do  do  do    GraoriUe. 

13T9  do  quartz  blQa,      do  do    Amhent. 

1380  .  do  diiefly  qgaili  and  mica,  do    Weitfiwd. 
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1383  do  do                        do    Franimirhaai. 

1384  do  feldipar  fleth  colored,  do     Blanford- 
1386    reldipar  Qiurtx  and  MicK,  Conunon  Granite,  coane,  leld-ipar  red, 

Granville. 

1386  do  do                            do        d»     Ambrnt 

1387  ^o  ^                            do        do     NewSideB. 

1388  do  do                            do         do     Cooosd. 
138^  doqn«rtzr«llo^    <'°                            ^o           WsiiavibMib. 

1390  do  mica  jeUow,    do  do           Ch«rfcrUl 

1391  do  do                            do           Norwidb 
.    1392  do  in  bowldert  —  do  euHj  decompounf,       Florida. 

1393  -■                    .     .    ^     __ 

I3S4 

1395  „ 

1398  do  qnarti  imokR  gn-J,                do 

1397  do  feldipar  blqiih,  do 

1398  do  feldipar  bin* ,  do 

1399  do  leldipar  nearlj  compact,      do 

1400  do  do                          do 

1401  do  (pteiu  >)  do 
140X  do  or  a  mechaolcal  a>p«ct,        do 

1403  do  iDgredienb  darkgraj  do 

1404  do  (nein  0  do 

1406  do  do 
1408  do  panin;  Into  tiraite,  rather  flne, 

1407  do  janctiOD  of  coarse  and  Sue  gtaiaod,  

woe  do(p>etoif  )                                               '       Top   of 

coane,  WeatfcM. 

ind  feldipar,  red  granite,  fine  rrtlncri.  lionWrt', 
•    -'«  [SoaUi  Hadfef. 

1413  do  feldqMT  red,  ((moothed)  Falmontk. 

1414  da  do  do  Rocbeatcr. 

1415  do  do  do  Wanham. 

1416  dii  reddiah  gray  do  Praminxitam. 
1417, 1418  do  mictt  black,  fine  frained,  Cumberl»nd,R.L  NiE.  part. 
1419  do  perhapi  aienfte,   do  (smoothed)  Hedfield. 

1490  do  rathrr  fine  grained,  CarTer. 

-■■---"-•  •      ■        .r  Talc     do  Weiton. 

do  Eailem  part  of 

(he  Slate. 

1493    Feldipar,  Quartz,  and  Mica,  bowlder,  fine  grained,  Adnmi. 

1424  dorcrldspiTparpliih,  Belchertowu. 

1495  do  evidently  recomposed  from  a  vein,  Writfictd. 

143d     Feldipar  Qoarlz  and  Mica,  flne  ^aloed  quarried,  AihbarnhaB. 

1497  do  vlth  imall  garneti  Arton. 

1438  do  fine  {(Tained,  Whaielr. 

1439  do  do  Coawaj. 

1430  do  do  HolliMoD. 

1431  do        cbieflf  quart!  and  feldapar,  DedbAU. 
1439                        do                                do  CbcMcr. 

1433  do  feldspar  moetly  foilaicd,  fraj,  bul  loine 

of  it  compact  and  grecoiib,  qoarli  gni;  approachinc 

to  granolar,  mica  bUck  (■mootbed)  Pilgrim  Rock,  PI  jwoolh. 

1434  do  limilar  to  the  lajL  do 
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I43S    Feld^M  Qnartz  and  Micit,  TiDe  grftinad,  Acton. 

I43S  do  chieay  cjuurtz,  SndbDry. 

1437  do  paisioE  into  porphyrj,  Halifu. 

1438  Feldipw,  QuFte,  and  Tmic !  Dnxbniy. 

1439  FbU^mt  aod  quartz,  perbapi  liEnilc,  Ncwbnrj, 

1440  Feldiptr  Quartz  and  Mica,  spproachin;  to  lienile,  up- 

parently  Blratifled,  WorcMter. 

1441  do  paiilo;  inlo  mica  slate,  Norwich. 
144*                        do                    do                                         Colrais. 

1443  do  mio  black,  retsmbliog  lionite,  (•moothed)  Dot«t. 

1444  da  bat  grained,  Soath  Hampton  Adit. 

1445  do  qnarrted,        do  Tjnnborowh. 

1446  do  do  Norwicb. 

1447  do       WTonglit,  do  DoTcr. 

144S  do  iiiic»iiearI;waDtiiiK,Terrfli]egniinpd,quar'd(iin<x>th<d>do 

1449  do  fine  grained  1>owlder,  Amherat 

1450  do  quarried,  (imoothed)  Coocord. 

1451  do  fcldjpar  reddiab,  mica  icarcelj  present,  (imootheil) 

1452  do  very  fine  grained,  dKompoeing  at  the  [WalOkui, 

■urEace,  Smoothed)  Sharon. 

1453  do    qokiTied,  <imoothed)  (Chelmiford  fcraaite)  WeiUbrd. 
1464                       do        do  do  Fitiwilliam,  H.  H. 
14S5    '                    do        do                do  porphTritic,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
1466                        <lo        do                do                                Fitcbbnrj^. 

1457                        do        do                do  Atbhj. 

145S                        do        do                do  Willlamiba^. 

1 169  Feldtpat,  Qaarti  and  talc,  Dedbam. 

1460  Feldipar,  Quartz,  and  mica  reiembling  lienite,      Cumberland,  R,  I, 

1461  Feldipar  Quarti  Mica  and  Talc,  coane,  bowlder,  Amher>t, 
1403  Fieudomorphoui  Kranile,  WIUiamAori^, 
1403  Porphyritic  Granite,  Cheiter. 

1464  do  bowlder,  Shnleibury, 

1465  do    Tery  coane.  Harvard. 
1406              do     line  ^ined  ftldipiir  iiearlj  <»>aipact  bowl- 
der, (HnoolhtJ)                                        Tumer'i  Falli. 

140?  1408  do  fcldtpar  chiefly  compact  id  argjllaceoni  alate,  Ouillbrd  Vt. 

1409  1470  Chiefly  compact  feldipar  and  quarlc,    do  do 

1471  147S  Graphic  Granite,  WiUianubargh. 

1473  do  Leoniaiter. 

1474  do  from  a  rein  in  quarta  roc^  Waihington. 

1475  do  Godien. 

1476  do  reddiih,  bowlder,  AmhenL 

1477  1478  do  lleih  red,  f>om  red  landilaae,        Deerflald. 

1479  do  Warwick. 

1480  do  with  garnets,  Oothen- 

1481  Janolioa  of  Granite  and  Mica  ilate,  Conwaj. 

1482  Vein  of  Granite  in  Mica  Slate,  do 

1483  do  do  Williamiburgh. 

1454  do  In  the  Worceiter  Connty  Mica  ilate,       Leominiter. 

1485  Granite  at  ila  junction  with  micaceous  limettooe,  Conway. 

1486  Oraoite  with  a  nodule  of  mica  ilate,  bowlder,        Deerfield. 

1487  1488     Laminated  and  Tabular  Sulphate  of  baryta,  Leverelf , 
1489    Cryttallized  calcareous  spar,  Lead  Mine,  Sonthamton. 
I49D    A^tentine,  Weithampton. 
1491        do  ibowing  iti  junction  with  granite,  do 

149S        do  Lead  Mine,  Sonthamplon. 

1493  1494  1496  1496     CryiUlUied  Quarts  of  Tarioni 

colon.  Lead  Mine,  do 

86 
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1497  Radiated  crratalliud  qawtl, 

1498  Purple  Quarti  in  granite.  Florida.' 

1499  CrjitkLliied  imokj  Quartz,  Gofaen. 

1600  MuuTe  do  WillianirttD^. 

1601  PieadODUMpbui  QuaHi,  Torm  of  hogtooth  Bpar,       AVEithamptM. 
1502  do                           form  of  fliuta  of  Lime,  do 
1603  UornitoDe                Leid  Mine,  Southamptoo. 
1604,  1605    Graj  and  ^eeniih  Spoduincne,  Ooibeii. 
1506  do    light  roM  color. 
ISOT  do  grcan  and  baniloc 

1608  db  white  and  pearly,  SteriioK. 

1609  Straw  colored  Mica,  Tonmalbe  localifr,  Chea(er«eld. 

1510  do  iu  diatinct  cryitaU,  Goalien. 

1511  Rom  colored  Mica,         do  do 
I51S  FriimaticMica,  RoMeU. 

1613  Variegated  priimalic  nika.  do 

1614  &lack  mica,  do 

1616  Flumnxe  Mica,  WUIIamibiirgti. 

*  1547     Schorl  vrilh  termination),  in  fianito,  ChBtmiford. 

1618  1517  ladicolite,  OmImd. 
1518  do         light  blue,  do 

1619  do         orEreenlnurninlinP,  £o 
1690  Tcllowiih  Grocn  lourmaline,  do 

16SI  Indicolite  embraced  in  green  toarmaline.  CbMterfield. 

1622  Green  red  and  blue  tonnnalinGa,  da 

ISt3  Green  tourmaline  in  quartz,  iln 

1694  do         rnclasing  rubcllite. 

1626  Limpid  Beryl  in  granite, 

1626  do  roie  red,  am 

I5S7  MaiiiTeBtryl  with  apodumeDe,  do 

1628  do  do 

1639  Radiated  mineral  or  granite,  of  the  Zeolite  ttmHf : 

probablj  itilbite,  do 

1630  Fibroui  Talc  !  Norwich. 

1G31  do?  Blanford. 

1532  Common  Feldapat,  WillikD»barE)i 

1633  Blue                do  Urerett. 

1534  Greeniah        do  Goihen. 

1535  Siliceoua  do        Cleavlaodite,  foliated.  Cheiterfield 

1536  do  do  New  Salem. 
1637  Foliated  ailicioua  Feldipsr,  Goaben. 
1538  Siliciaui  Feldlpar  coarael;  gratvolar,  Chesterfield. 
1639  do  finely  granolai,  Goahen. 

1540  Galena  in  Qnartz,  SouihamBton- 

1541  do  with  Blende,  Whittly 

1642  do  with  Carbonate  of  Lead,  Southampton 

1643  Blende  in  Quarl7,  Korthampton. 

1644  Pyrilou.  Copper  in  Quart!,  Southami^c. 
1545  Blende,  Galena,  and  Pyrilout  Copper,  do 

1646  Blende  decompoiing  in  quarli,  WilliamibHrch. 

1647  Seethe  No-  foUowini- So.  1S15.  ' 

1648  See  the  No.  following  No.  803. 
1549  See  the  No.  following  No.  774. 
1650  See  the  No.  preceding  No.  776 
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